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BarrowV Foynge to Ccchinchtna. Oil 

fcffes to have none of t!^.e qualifications of a natiiralift, and en- 
joyed no uncommon opportunities of ^pbfcrvation, it may eafily be 
uiulcrfloocl ih.u the (greater part of liis remarks upon them are 
fuch as might be colleclod from the journal of any of the voyagers 
that yearly perform the fame journey by the fame Itages. Befulcs 
a great deal of common-place defeription, the narrative is eked 
out by idle anecdotes of the j)orfonal adventures of the author and 
Ills companions, — dflF tli^^ir being caught in a fhower in attempt- 
ing to clitrtb the peak of 'reneriile, — tlicir being obliged to carry 
an Old fail with tlicn for want of a teiii, —and Ibme of them be- 
ing mounted on allhs when there were not nmles enough to ac- 
commodate tlic wiiole parly. It was natural enough for Mr Bar- 
row to divert the ennui of a long voyage, by inferibing thefe events 
in his journal and his immediate friends perhaps might have 
read them v/ith fomc int .rcft, if he had narrated them in aftec- 
tionate epillles ; but we fcircely think his firil-coulins would now 
care to perufe tliem, thirteen years after he was reftored to them 
in f.ifety; anil can venture to alfirm, that they will appear very 
clnlilifh and unir.terelling to all thofc who have paid throe guineas 
and a half for the plcafure of jxTudng them. There is Hill worfe 
taftc difplayed in foine of the moral declamations witli which the? 
narrative is incumbered, and in the filly rancour with which the 
author is pleafed, in ISOG, to attack the levelling principles of the 
French republicans. 

Afi<‘r all, however, Mr Barrow is not an ordinary traveller; 
there is a vein of ftrong fenfe and vigilant obf ivaiion about him, 
which rarely dilaiMjoints or millv ads his reader ; he fixes, for the 
moil part, with luiich fig.iciiy upon tlie intorclling and important 
parts of liis fubjeel ; and being perfectly free from entlrafiafm, 
and tolerably free from theory or pi jjinlico, lie nfually gives a 
more candid judlcior.s account of wliat: lie fees, tlian moll 
men are able to do who think it worth \vhi}(‘ to give their account 
to the public. We fiiail run Ihortly over the contents of his vo- 
lume, and try what 'vc can glean for tlio am u foment or inllruc- 
lion of our readers. 

Mr Barrow loft England in September ; anil when he 
gets to the Straits of Gibralrar, does not fail to fpeculate upon the 
remarkable fuel of tlie confiant current which fets through it 
: from the Atlantic to tlie Mt lirerranean, and which is faid to be 
coyrtliTbaliinccd by an umier-current which fets as conftantly in 
an opp' fite direclion. 11c recites, upon this occafion, an expe- 
riment conimunicracd to liim by Admiral Patton, wdiich deferves, 
vve tliink, to be extracted. 

< The Admiral took up a fmall llaflc of Lit water in the Atlantic 
Ocean, neat Cap-" tSt Vincent, vvlucli weighed 22 oz. 5 drs. The fame 

quantity,. 
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quantityi in bulk, of fait water tak> . up by him in the Mediterranean 
near Minorca, was found to be 13 grains heavier. Two decanters were 
afterwards filled, one with frefli, the other with fait water, their fpe- 
cific gravities difi*ei:ing in the abo\ proportion, and the frefii water 
tinged with red colouring matter. The decanters being placed horizon* 
tally, and their necks '"lofely luted, a gradual interchange of their con- 
tents was obferved to take place ; the frefh and coloured water making 
its way through the upper, and the fait water in a contrary direction 
through the lower, part of the necks ; being a juft reprefentation of the 
upper and under currents, which are fuppofed to flow in contrary di- 
re^ftions through the Strait of Gibraltar. ^ p. 3 . 

When he approaches to Madeira, Mr Barrow is enchanted with 
the pifturefque appearance of its woods and mountains, and the 
beautiful afpeft of the white buildings of Funchal. On landing, 
however, he finds the ftreets dirty, and the roads bad ; upon which 
he makes the following original and ftriking refleftion : ‘ How 
deceitful arc oftimes the faired appearances ; and how frequently 
is the beautv of obje£ls, when viewed from a didance, converted 
into jeal deformity on a nearer approach ! ’ 

In this ifland, he aflures us, that though there are feveral fiun- 
ncries, * not a fingle indance of the veil being taken has occurred 
for many years pad. ’ He fpeaks rather unfavourably of the fa- 
lubrity of the ifland ; nt lead he affirms that the inhabitants have 
in general a meagre, fallow and fickly appearance, and that he 
could not hear of any indance of remarkable longevity. The 
monks, who fwarm in every part of the fettlenient, he reprefenta 
as very ignorant, immoral, and impertinent. The daple of the 
place is its wine •, of which there is never more than 15,000 pipes 
exported in a year ; and of this no niOiC than 4500 come to Eng- 
land, while India takes at lead 5500, Its peculiar excellence, he 
conceives, is owing to the incredible pains that ace taken to fele£t 
only the perfeftly fredi and ripe grapes before putting them in 
the wine-prefs. There are no venomous ciertures on the ifland, 
and * few infe£ls of any kind, to annoy the dranger, as ufually 
happens (he is pleafed to exprefs himfcll) in •warni'^eather courts 
tries . ' 

The next place is Teneriffe ; and Mr Barrow appears to be a 
little better pleafed with it than with Madeira. The town is bet- 
ter built, and the people more vigorous and healthy ; and though 
he got wet in trying to fcale the peak, he pafled over a fine pic- 
turefque country, and was hofpitably entertained by fome Britifh 
merchants at Oratava. The clergy, however, are tiic predomi- 
nant cad in Teneriffe, and maintain their fuprcmacy by the ter- 
rors of the Holy Inquifition. It is to this inditution that Mr Ear- 
low aferibes the folitary, indolent, and fecluded lives of the Spa- 
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iilfli colonifts. The clergy exail the tenth of the whole produce 
of the land, befides innumerable alms and extraordinary contribu^ 
tions ; and the fituation both of fov^reign and fubjeil muft be al- 
lowed to be fulEciently miferable, if we may rely on the fidelity 
of the following pifture. 

< All exports and imports are alfo taxed for the benefit of the Crown ; 
and the luxuries of fnuff and toi acco are. royal monopdlies prohibited, 
on very heavy penalties, from l^eing imported by individuals or cultivat- 
ed on the ifland. A little weed that grows on the rocks, the Lichen 
Rochella^ ufually called Orchella, ufed as a purple dye for filks, is alfo 
a royal monopoly. As an extraordinary indulgence on the part of the 
Crown, the I’mall quantity of filk produced in TcnerifFe is allowed to, be 
manufadlured into gloves and ilockings ; and the growth of the fugar- 
cane is not abrolutely prohibited, becaufc the cultivation of this article 
is not attended with any profit to the planter ; but the culture and the 
maniifadlure of all fuch articles, as the mother-country or her more fa- 
voured colonies can fupply, arc dire6lly prohibited on this illand. Yet 
with all thefe reftridlions, the whole amount of the taxes, impolts and 
vexatious monopolies on the Seven IfTands, is fcarcely equal, after the 
expenfes are deducted, to the annual profits of .a London brewer. * 

P- 52- ^ 1 . . 

The landing at Laguna, which is the capital of the ifland, is 
extremely difficult, and the bay particularly hazardous for ftiip- 
ping. The defenfive works in tnat quarter are alfo very refpeft- 
able ; and therefore Mr Barrow fuggefts, that if it fliould ever again 
be thought expedient to attack the ifland, the debarkation ffiould 
be made at the oppofite port of Oratava, which is very weakly 
fortified, and from which it would be eafy to advance over an o- 
pen country to laguna, which is quite unprotefled towards the 
land. He gives a fiiort’ and unfatisfadtory account of the Gu- 
anches, or original natives, who are now almofl: completely ex- 
tirpated ; and calculates ihc whole population of the ifland at about 
one hundred thoufanJ. 

The next chapter condudls us to the ifland of St Jago ; but we 
arc detained for twenty or thirty pages by the way,'^ith an ac- 
count of Mr Barrow’s contrivances for paffing the time in the lan- 
guid intervals of a profperous navigation — of his fifliing of dol- 
phins and (harks — his fpeculations on fwordfifli and flying fifh — 
and his philofophical experiment of finking an empty bottle, clofc 
corked, till the prelTure of the water forces the cork into the in- 
fide. At laft he arrives at St Jago, and finds the people beggarly, 
fickly, and enervated. There had been drought and famine, in- 
. deed, for three years before \ but the race, which is debafed by a 
plentiful mixture of negro blood, feems degenerate and wretched. 
The foil, in favourable fcafons, is reprefented as unufually fertile : 
but induftry and the arts are almoft unknown in the Cape de Verd 

Iflands \ 
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Iflands ; and they might be occupied at any time, according to Mr 
Barrow’s account of them, by^ a handful of men acquainted with 
the landing places. 

From thefe miferable fpots, Mr Barrow proceeded through whht 
the Portugueze have termed ‘ the GrafTy Sea, * a vafl: expanfe of 
water, covere^ quite over with a thick and floating vegetation, to 
the celebrated harbour of Rio de Janeiro, on the coaft of the Bra- 
fils. As he appears to have cxluufled his whole powers of writ- 
ing in the elaborate defcription which he has given of this region, 
it is but fair to extraf); the whole pafTuge. 

* The Aril remarkable obje^ that catches the attention, after palling 
Cape Frio, is a gap or rent in the verdant ridge of mountains, which 
fleirts the fea-coail. This chafm appears, from a dillance, like a narrow 
portal between two cheeks of folid Itone, which beirtg perfedtiy naked 
are the more remarkable, as every other prominent part of the ridge of 
mountains is clothed with luxuriant vegetation. On approacliing this 
chafm, which is in fa£l the entrance into the grand harbour of Rio de 
Janeiro, the cheek on the left or wellern fide is difeovered to be a lingle 
folid ftone of a conical lhape, or, in nautical language, a fugar-loaf, en- 
tirely detached, not quite perpendicular, but leaning a little towards the 
entrance. We took an opportunity, during our ftay at Rio, of afeer- 
taining its height, by means of a line meafured on a little fandy beach 
which fkirts its bafe on the fide next to the harbour, and the angles 
which it extended from the extremities of this line. From the rcfult of 
our operations it appeared that this foh’d mafs of hard fparkling granite 
is 680 feet high above the furface out of which it rifes. The eailcrn or 
oppolitc check of the chafm is a naked mountain, compofed of the fame 
material, but with this ditference in point of form, that it has an eafy 
and regular Hope from the water’s edge to the fuinmit, which is about 
the fame Iieight as that of the cone. The whole of this lide is occu- 
pied by forts, lines, and batteries, for an account of which I mull refer 
the reader to the two plates in the following chapter* 

* A little illand llrongly fortified, juft within the entrance, contrails 
the paflage to the width of about three fourths of a mile. Having 
cleared this channel, one of the moll magnificent fccnes in nature buriU 
upon the enraptured eye* Let any one imagine to himfelf an immenfe 
flieet of^ water running back into the heart of a beautiful country, to 
the dillance of about thirty milef, vihere it is bounded by a lltreen of 
lofty mountains, always inajelUc, whether their rugged and fliapelefs 
fuinmits arc tinged with azure and purple, or buried in the clouds — 
Let him imagh^e this flrect of water gradually to expand, from the nar- 
row portal through which it communicates with the fea, to the width 
of twelve or fourteen miles, to he every where fludded with innumerable 
little iflands, Icattcrcd over its furface in every divcrfiiy of lhape, and 
exhibiting every variety of tint that an exuberant and inceflant vegeta- 
tion is capable of alFording — Let him conceive the Ihores of thefe iflands 
to be fo fringed with ft agi ant and beautiful Ihiubs, not planted by man. 
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but fcattered by the eafy and liberal hand of naturCy as completely to 
be concealed in their verdant covering — Let him 6gure to himfelf this 
beautiful (beet of water, with its numerous iflandsy to be encompafTed 
on every (ide by hills of a moderate height, riling in gradual fucceflion 
above each other, all profiifely clad in lively green, and crowned with 
groupee of the nobleft trees, while their ihores are indented with num- 
berlefs inlets, fhooting their arms acrofs the moil delightful vallies, to 
meet the murmuring rills, and bear their waters into the vail and com- 
mon refervoir of all — In ihort, let him imagine to himfelf a fucceflion 
of Mount Edgecombes to be continued along the fliores of a magni- 
ficent lake, not lefs in circuit than a hundred miles $ and having placed 
thefe in a climate where fpring for ever refides, in all the glow of youth- 
ful vigour, he will ilill poiTefs only a very imperfr£l idea of the magni- 
ficent feenery difplayed within the capacious harbour of Rio de Janeiro; 
which as an harbour, whether it be coniidered in the light of affording 
fecurity and convenience for (hipping, for its locality of pofition, or fer- 
tility of the adjacent country, may Juflly be ranked among the iirft of 
naval ftations. * p. 74 — 6. 

The town of St Sebaftian contains near < 5 o,ooo inhabitants ; 
and the fortifications, quays, and public buildings, are magnifi- 
cently built of beautiful granite : there arc public walks, fountains, 
and aquedufts ; and (hops richly flored with all European produc- 
tions, and, among others, with great variety of Engliih quack 
medicines, and Engliih caricature prints. Sucli is the jealous policy 
of the government, however, that no ftranger is allowed to remain 
aihore after funfet, or to walk through the day without a foldicr 
at his heels. The manners of the people are faid to be extremely 
diflblute ; but Mr Barrow, with a chivalrous zeal for the fame of 
the ladies, endeavours to defend them from this imputation, and 
to prove that their cuftom of tofling flowers to ftrangers in the 
ilreets, which has ufualiy been confidered as a fort of invitation to 
gallantry, is really a mere childiili and innocent prafticc retained 
irom the habits of the boarding fchool. The colonifts live a 
gloomy and fequeftered life ; dividing their hours between fleep 
and fuperltmon, and meeting in fociety only to fliow their cere- 
mony, their jcaloufy, and diftruft of one another. 

The Brafjls were firft colonized under the pretence of a zeal 
for converting the natives to Chriftianity ; but their apoltlcs began 
by reducing the greater part cf them to fervitude ; and though 
fume little indulgence was afterwards procured for them by the 
policy of the Jefuits, the fame inhuman fyfteni was adopted, with 
regard to them, that eiFefled, in fo fiiort a period, the total extirpa- 
tiQ^^of the, native inhabitants of Cuba and St DonHiigo. The fira- 
are now fo reduced in number, that it is with great difficulty, 
can be procured to row the government barge, on 

occafipns 
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occafions of great folemnity. They ha\e been facccedcd i:i tbeir 
flavery and wretchednefs by negro flaves, as in the ill inds j and, 
notwithllanding the fuperlor humanity with which they art faid 
to be treated, Mr Barrow affures us, that it requires an iiinual 
importation of not lefs than 20,000 to keep up their lui.nbtrs. 
He has introduced, upon this occafion, fome remarks upon tl'.e 
Have trade, and negro flavery in general, which are not the lefs 
creditable to his heart and underflanding, for being fomewhat out 
of place. It is pleafing to obferve the unanimity of the vrrdicM 
which feems to be returned upon this interefting queltion. Mr 
Barrow is, of all modern travellers, perhaps, the leaft tinfltured 
with falfe fentiment or idle fupcrftition: nobody whlaccufc him of 
the cant of affefted philanthropy, or foolifli and unworldly enthu- 
flarm; and yet he joins his voice to th.^t of the enlightened abc- 
litioniils, with as much zeal and lleadinefi, as any of tlmfc by 
whom the caufe was originally brought forward. • 

The foil and climate of Rio dc Janeiro arc admirably adaptf'd for 
the produflion of almoft every fort of vegetable ; the place is 
not by any means healthy, and is infefted, even beyond the common 
lot of tropical countries, by innumerable fwanns of infcdls. It 
is owing to the continual teazing of the mufquitoes, Mr Barrow 
is perfuaded, that America has hitherto produced fo few works of 
genius. It is inconceivable to him, he fays, how any man can think 
to the purpofe, with fuch an odious creature eternally humming in 
his ears ! 

The government is as bad as poflible *, and the fyftem of taxation 
very ingenioufly contrived to impoverifli and dittrefs the people, 
without putting any thing into the pocket of the fovereign. The 
crown gains fomething lefs than 15,000!. a year by the monopoly 
of fait} in confequcnce of which, the fiflieries are eniirdy de- 
ftroyed, thoufands of cattle are fullered to perilL, and multitudes 
flaughterecl for the fake of the hide only. The fait nect ihiry to 
preferve a carcafe, cofts about three times as much as the whole 
animal. The government, indeed, feems to make the depreffion 
of this colony, one of the primary objefts of its interference 
with it. 

‘ It no fooncr difeovered, ’ Mr Barrow affures ua, <,that foprara could 
be raifed in any quantity, and afforded in the markets of Europe at 
reafonable prices, than it thought proper to impofe on them an export 
duty of 20 per cent,^ which operated as an immediate check on the 
growth of this article. When the cultivation of the indigo plant had 
been confiderably extended, and the preparation fiiflicienily underflood, 
fo as to enable the colonifls to meet their competitors iu the markets of 
Europe, this article was affumed as a royal monopoly. ’ p. 122. 1 23. 

Such a system of government is only intelligible, upon the sup- 

A 4? position 
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position that the colonists would be tempted by a feeling of pro- 
sp nity to throw off the heavy yoke of their rulers, and assert their 
independence ; and this, Mr Barrow assures us, is very likely to 
happen at all events. He speaks of them as extremely dissatisfied 
with the government, and speaking freely of the advantages to 
be derived from separating from it ; at the same time, he adds, 
that he conceives that one of their own countrymen from Europe, 
would be more acceptable as a chief, than either a stranger or a 
colonist 5 the people, in general, being strongly attached to their 
language, religion, and the name of their country. * If the court 
of Portugal, * he adds, ‘ had sufficient energy to transplant itself 
to the Brasils, a mighty and brilliant empire might speedily be 
erected in South America, to counterpoise the growing power gf 
the United .States in the North : ’ and he proceeds to calculate 
the effects which this change would produce on the commercial 
interests of Great Britain. 

We have, heard of this scheme before; and we know' that 
it has boon sanctioned by the approbation of some very distin- 
guished characters ; but to us, we will confess, it has always 
appeared a very desperate and quixotic project. What the 
Court of Portugal is, is but too well kiiowni to all Europe ; but 
if it possessed all the energy and liberality of the most vigor- 
ous and enlightened government that ever existed, we do not see 
how its transportation to the Brasils could enable it to create a 
mighty and brilliant empire. Who are to be the subjects of this 
mighty empire ? The native Brasilians are almost entirely extir- 
pated in the neighbourhood of the settlements, and detest the 
jiame and the sight of a Portuguese ; all the American tribes, be- 
sides, arp in a state of unreclaimed barbarism, and have hitherto 
shewm such an incapacity and indisposition for any of the higher at- 
tainments of civilized life, that another generation, at least, mu^t 
be allowed to pass aw'ay, before it can be rational to talk of erecting 
a brilliant empire of such materials. The colonists themselves, 
consist of a few thousand superstitious 'and enervated traders ; 
and it cannot be supposed that very many thousands would follow 
the fortunes of their sovereign from the motlicr country. If we 
were to admit, therefore, that the Portuguese w;ould not be cha- 
racteri;ted in this settlement, by the same indolence and impolicy 
which ha,s; always distinguished them in their colonies, it migjit 
reaso^^tiy be asked, within what period this littli^ germ of empire 
could ‘be expected to, exj)and into opulence or greatness ? Popu- 
lation is not apt to increase with extraordinary rapidity among 
convents' and nunneries ; nor would the establishment of the Holy 
Inquisition, and a rigorous system of commercial regulations, be 
'very likely to attract foreign settlers. If it be supposed that all 
these to be aboli^Jicd, aiid that the government is licreafter to 

coiiduc: 
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conduct Itself with consummate vigour and sagacity, then there 
can be no need for their emigration to Brasil, 'rhat colony will 
be administered of course, in the way best calculated for its im- 
provement 5 and the regenerated Court will have two millions of 
Europeans to employ in subserviency to its views, instead of one 
hundred thousand. 

From Rio de Janeiro, Mr Barrow proceeded, by the uninhabited 
island of Tristan de Cunha and Amsterdam, to the Straits of Java. 
The three Islands of Tristan de Cunha appear to be evidently of 
volcanic origin ; and the largest is probably the greatest mass that 
has unequivocally been elevated from the depths of the sea, by the 
agency of subterraneous fire. It is upwards of twelve miles in cir- 
cuit ; the whole coast, except in one small spot, is as perpendicular 
as a wall ; and rises, from the edge of the water, to the astonishing 
height of at least one thousand feet : from the top of this cliff, 
the land slopes gradually up to a high conical mountain in the 
centre of the island, the lofty crater of tliis creative volcano. If 
these appearances could leave any doubt as to the origin of Tris- 
tan de Cunha, the flames which still burn in the Island of Am- 
sterdam, bear undoubted testimony to its goiealogy. 'Bhis island, 
which, with its smaller companion of 8t Paul, stands in the midst 
of the solitary ocean, at the distance of more than 2000 miles 
from any land, is about twelve miles in circumference, and sur- 
rounded, like that which we have just described, with a lofty wall 
of lava, bearing, in many places, the most evident marks of igne- 
ous fusion ; many of the fissures are filled with volcanic glass, 
and the whole shore is scattered over with pumice-stone and 
obsidian ; zeolite was also found in some of the clefts on the 
surface ; but Mr Barro\v could discover no specimen of this sub- 
stance imbcddeil in tlio solid lava. The only accessible part of 
the island, is where f!ie sea has broken into a huge extinguish- 
ed crater on the east side, which it has converted into an elliptical 
pool, of about SOOO feet in the largest diameter. Every part of 
the island abounds with hot springs, from the temperature of 
boiling water, to that of 62® of Fahrenheit. The shore swarms 
with porpoises, whales, sharks, and jcray-fish v the rocks are dark- 
ened with immense flights of sea birds ; ^.sfnd the surface of the 
island itself is covered with a plentiful vegetation, chiefly of mosses, 
ireeds, and a few grasses. The naturalist of the expedition col- 
lected upwanls of fifteen genera, all known to be protluced also 
in Europe. Mr Barrow' very naturally wonders how they got 
there. There is no jshrub, or frutefi4:ent plant, pn the whole 
island j though the neighbouring land of 8t Paul, is tjuite covered 
over with a thick copse- wood : it is probably of a more ancient 
formation 5 though its igneous origin is attested as clearly, by the 
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pumice and obsidian with which its shores arc covered. In this 
melancholy spot, Mr Barrow found five human creatures, three 
French and two Englislimen. Tl^y had been left there five 
months before, to provide a cargo of seal-skins, fqr which their 
vessel was to return a year after. They had lived upon sea-birds 
and their eggs, with scarcely any sort of vegetable food, but had 
enjoyed uniuterrupted health, and had met with great success in 
their hunting. Mr Barrow afterwards heard that the ship of 
these poor adventurers had been captured, and that they were 
taken up, at the end of two years,, by ah American cruiser, who 
landed them at New Holland, and ran away with the wliolc of 
their seal skins. 

From these islands the vessels had a prosperous voyage to tlie . 
Straits of Sutida. Mr Barrow recommends it iw all vessels to stop 
for refreshment at Anjerie Point, on the Java shore, rather tlian 
on tlie SiimatVa side, near North Island, which has hitherto been 
much more frequented. The supply of stores is infinitely superi- 
or it seems at the former — and the station is peculiarly healthy, 
while the extreme insalubrity of the Sumatra coast infinitely over- 
balances any advantage it may possess in being less lial)le to calms. 
The whole surface of the sea, from tliis place to Batavia, an ex- 
tent of ninety miles, is broken by innumerable low islands of coral 
rock, the greater part covered with wood, and all clothed with 
the most beautiful verdure. Throughout the whole Pacific Ocean, 
indeed, the greater part of the islands, and the reefs by which the 
shores are surrounded, appear to owe their existence to the la- 
bours of this little insect; and it is truly astonishing to reflect upon 
the immense fabrics that are reared in the midst of the fathomless 
ocean by a crea^-ure so weak and diminutive. The coast of New 
Holland is girt round on the eastern part with reefs and islands 
of coral, rising like a wall from the deptlis of a sea, in which no 
bottom could be found with a line of 150 fathoms. In tlie West 
Indies, and, indeed, all over the Atlantic, though large masses 
and fragments of the coralline are frequentlv to be met with, it 
is remarkable that no island or reef of this substance has yet been 
discovered. Coral islands, jt deserves also to be remarked, are 
usually covered with a luxuriant vegetation as soon as they 
emerge from the surface, whereas those which owe their origin 
to subterraneous lire, arc probably some centuries before they ac- 
quire any clothing of verdure. 

Mr Barrow is very long on Batavia ; though we are not aware 
that he has added any thing very important to the common ac- 
counts. The population of the city and adjacent villages he reckons 
at 116,000, of which the Europeans and their families amount to 
about 8000, the slaves to 17,000, an4 the rest is made up of free 
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Javanese or Malays, and 22,000 Chinese, The climate is dread- 
fully unhealthy, and the mortality among the new settlers tre- 
mendous. No less than three out of five die the first year ; and, 
by the registers of the military hospital, it would appear, that the 
whole garrison had been regularly killed oiF in this manner with- 
in the twelve months. The establishment, Mr Barrow assures us, 
was never above 1500, and sometimes not half so many, and yet, 
for 62 years, the annual deaths amounted to 1258. Of the seas- 
oned Europeans about twelve in a hundred die yearly, and scarce- 
ly any survive the middle period of life. Of the natives, the mor- 
tality is not quite three in the hundred. This terrible mortality 
Mr Barrow imputes^ not so much to the nature of the climate, 
as to the unhealthy situation of the city, and the Dutch taste for 
canals and gluttony. Mr Barrow concludes this chapter with 
some account of the fruits and plants of the island ; a case of hy- 
drophobia, produced by the bite of a man in a passion ; and a 
description of certain huge spiders, which make webs strong 
enough to catch birds, and have such large and sharp claws, that 
they are mounted in silver, and used for toothpicks. 

The crowded streets of Batavia exhibit a greater mixture of 
races than is probably to be found in any other city in the world. 
The Dutchman, indeed, seldom condescends to walk, and al- 
ways appears in a full dress suit of velvet, with a long retinue of 
slaves. 

* But the Armenians, the Perfians, and the Arabs, always grave and 
intent on bufinefs ; the half<aft merchants from the different ports of 
Hindoftan ; and, above all, the Chinefe, fome in long fatin gowns and 
plaited tails reaching almoft to their heels, and others crying their wares 
to fell, or feeking employment in their feveral profefiions, dreffed in 
large umbrella hats, fhort jackets, and long wide trowfers ; the Ja- 
vanefe loitering carelefsly along, as if indifferent to every thing around 
them ; the free Malays, with half averted eye, looking with fufpicion 
on all who come acrofs them ; and (laves, from every nation and country 
of the Eaft, condemned to trudge in the fame path with the carriages : 
— all thefe, in the early and later parts of the day, may be feen buf- 
tling in crowds in the ftreets of Batavia. ’ p. 203. 

The following is Mr Barrow’s picture of the Dutch colonist. 

* The Dutchman, whofe predominant vice in Europe is avarice, riling 

into a/Ruence in an unhealthy foreign fettlement, almofl invariably changes 
this part of his character, and, with a thorough contempt of the frugal 
maxim of Meliere*s lives to eat rather than eats to live. His 

motto is, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die« He ob- 
ferves, it is true, the old maxim of riling at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, not however for the fake of enjoying the cool breeze, and of tak- 
ing moderate exercife, but rather to begin the day’s career of eating 
land drinking. His firft eifay is ufually a JtfU or glafa of gin, to which 
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foccced a cup of coffee and a pipe. Hts ftomach thus fortified, he 
lounges about the great hall of the houfe, or the viranda If In the 
country, with a loofe night-gown carelefsly thrown over his (houlders, 
a night-cap and flippers, till about eight o’clock, which is the ufual 
hour of breakfaft. This is generally a folid meal of dried meat, fifii, 
and poultry, made into curries, eggs, rice, ftrong beer, and fpirits. 
Currie and rice is a landing difli at all meals and at all feafons of the 
year, being confidered as an excellent ftimulus to the ftomach. The 
bufinefs of the day occupies little more than a couple of hours, from 
ten to twelve, when he again fits down to dinner, a meal that Is feme- 
what more folid than the breakfaft. From table he retires to fleep, and 
remains invifible till about five in the evtning, when he rifes and pre- 
pares for taking a ride or a walk, from which he uniformly returns to a 
fmoking hot fupper. ’ p. 211-12. 

With regard to the native Javanese, their princes are prisoners 
to the Dutch, ‘and the landholders slaves to the princes. They 
are mere savages ; — the princes eating as much opium, and mar- 
rying as many wives as they think proper, — and the peasantry 
starving upon rice and cocoa nuts. They believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls, and seem to have deriv(id tlieir religious system 
from that of the Hindoos. 

The Malays Mr Barrow conceives to be indubitably of Tartar 
origin ; — they occupy the fea coaft of molt of the great iflands in 
the Eaftern Ocean, while a race, evidently defeended from the 
Jlindoos, continues to poflefs the central region. The Malay cha- 
rafter is made up of favage vices — treachery, cruelty, caprice, 
love of intoxication, and gambling. Cock-fighting is their fa- 
vourite fport ^ and for the honour of the Bantam breed, we think 
it but jullicc to ftate, that, fo far from refembling the diminutive 
creatures that uiurp that name in England, they are almoit as 
large as a Norfolk bullard, and are often tali enough to peck oiF 
a common diniug-table. The ilaves are kept chiefly for ftate, or 
for domeftic purpol’es and are, on the whole, very mildly treat- 
ed : yet it requires an importation of a thoufand every year to 
keep up their numbers. They are moftly Malays, — fome Mala- 
bars, and fome negroes from Madagafcar and the Mofambique; 

From Batavia the fhip proceeded, with the lofs of fifty men, to 
the Bay of Turon, on the coait of Cochinchina. On their ar- 
rival, they were at firft difpirittd by an exaggerated report of the 
whole country being in a ftate of tumult, and of the difliculty 
and danger of attempting a .y intercoiirfe with the inhabitants. 
After a few trials, however, they found means to obtain the ne- 
ceflary fupplies in great abundance, and eftablifhed fuch a cbm- 
municatton with the natives, as enabled Mr Barrow to obtain to- 
lerably accurate information ns to the late hiftory and prefent fi- 
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tuatioxl of the country. From the information of a Monfieur 
Barifly, an intelligent French officer, who commanded a frigate 
in the fervice of his Cochinchinefe Majefty, Mr Barrow has been 
enabled to lay before the public a very curious and iiiterefiing 
iketch of the recent revolutions of this neglefted country. We 
nrnft refer our readers to Mr Barrow’s own narrative for many of 
the details, which are very charad^eriitic and extraordinary \ but 
we cannot refill gratifying them with the following abftratl of 
the ftory.' 

In the year 1774 , the peace of the kingdom of Cochinchina 
was violated by a fudden and overwhelming infurreclion, headed 
by three brothers of great wealth and influence. They feized the 
perfon of the fovereign, whom they put to death, with all of his 
family who fell into their hands, and eflablilhed themfelves, witli* 
out oppoCtion, in full gofle/fion of the government. The reign- 
ing ufurper foon took occafion to quarrel with his neighbour the 
king of Tung^quin^ who, being defeated in the firft engagement,, 
fled to Pekin, and implored tl>e proteftion of the great Emperor, 
to whom he had long been tributary. A vaft army of Chinefe 
was accordingly marched againft the ufurper ; but, by fuperior 
Ikill and a£livity, he contrived to harafs and elude them, till he 
was at laft enabled to drive them back to tlie borders of Canton^ 
with the lofs of more than half their numbers. The Mandarin 
who commanded this baffled army, and trembled for his life if 
his failure fliould be known at court, had recourfe to one of thofe 
daring impofitions, which are only credible in extenfive defpotifms, 
and tranfmitted a defpatch to Pekin, giving an account of a feries 
of fplendid fuccefles ; but enlarging, at the fame time, on the 
bravery and popularity of the ufurper, and the incapacity of the 
fugitive monarch, and humbly fuggefting that it would be the 
wifeft courfe to invite the former to do homage for the kingdom 
of Tung^quin at Pekin, and to indemnify the abdicated fovereign 
with fome other appointment. The court adopted this counfcl ; 
and an invitation, in due form, was fent to the ufurper to proceecl 
to Pekin. This wary general, however, diftrulling his Imperial 
Majefty, thought it more prudent to employ one of his confi- 
dential officers to perfonate him on this occafion, and to proceed 
to do homage in his ftead. This reprefentative of ropity was 
accordingly received with due honour at the Imperial prefence, 
and formally invefted with the feeptre of Tung^uin. On his 
fafe return to that kingdom, the ufurper, apprehenfive that the 
emperor might difeover the impofition that had been pradifed 
upon him, thought it mod advifeable to cut off the heads of his 
reprefentative and. all his attendants, as quickly as poflible, and 
eftablilhcd himfelf, without farther oppofition, on the throne of 
• Cochinchina 
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Cochinchina and Tuftg-quin^ in the end of the year f779* An 
c'nemy was now arraying himfelf againft him^ however^ of a more 
formidable defeription. 

At the time of the rebellion in 1774, there happened to reside, 
at the court of Cochinchina, a French missionary, of the name of 
Adran, who was strongly attached to the person and family 
of the rightful sovereign. By his aid, the queen, spid the young 
prince, with his sister, were secretly withdrawn from the capitfill, 
when the king, and the rest of the royal family, fell by the hands 
of the insurgents, and remained for a considerable period of time 
concealed in a forest, wliere they were maintained by the labour 
and resources of tliis faithful adherent. When the neat of die 
pursuit w;is over, and the usurper had relaxed his vigilance, the 
cuitcrprizing Adran led the young prince back to his capital, and 
erected his standard, to which the people., flocked in great num- 
bers. By his activity, too, several European vessels, then lying 
in the port, were purchased, and directed against the fleet of 
the usurper, to wliicli they did considerable damage; but 
were speedily obliged to retire ; and, that veteran commander re- 
turning to the centre of his dominions with a vast army, the 
prince was compelled once more to abandon the throne of his 
ancestors, and to take refuge, with about twelve hundred follow- 
ers, in a small uninhabited island in the Gulph of Siam. From 
this retreat he was in danger of being expelled, by the restless 
vengeance of his enemy, when he thought it expedient to seek 
refuge at the court of Siam, and did good service to that monarch, 
by leading his armies to victory against the Birmans, with whom 
lie had been long engaged in hostility. He soon lost the favour 
of this sovereign, however, and was in imminent danger of be- 
ing sacrificed to the jealousy of his courtiers, when he escaped 
once more to his solitary island, which he now took care to fortify 
in such a vi^ay as to secure him against any sudden attack. 

At tills period, his faithful counsellor and assistant Adran con- 
ceived the idea of applying, in behalf of this injured sovereign, 
fo Lew'is XVI. of France ; and accordingly set out on this gene- 
rous and romantic mission, carrying one of the prince’s sons with 
Iiim, as an hostage and pledge of his veracity. They arrived in 
Paris in 1787 ; and that politic court, immediately perceiving the 
benefit which might be derived from an interference so apparent- 
ly disinterested, actually concluded a treaty with die exiled king 
of Cochincliina, of which Mr Barrow has presented his readers 
with a full copy in tliis volume. In this curious document, it is 
stipulated, among other things, that France shall immediately 
furnish to her ally a fleet of twenty ships of war, with five regi- 
ments of French, and two of coioijial forces, to be under the 
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absolute command of the king of Cochinchina ; and shall also 
immediately advance one million of dollars, half in specie, and 
the other in arms and ammunition. In return, the ki*ig of Co- 
chinchina ceded, in perpetuity to France, the bay and peninsula 
of Turon, with the adjacent islands ; stipulated to furnish four- 
teen sliips of the line, with stores and tackling ; to admit an esta- 
blishment of officer ; of the marine in his dominions ; and to al- 
lo\#thc French consuls to build any number of vessels in his 
ports ; and, for that purpose, to fell any quantity of timber in 
his forests. In case the king of France should be at war with 
any power in Lidia, he is permitted to raise and discipline, in the 
European manner, fourteen thousand Cochi ncliinesc soldiers ; and 
the king is to provide sixty thousand more, disciplined in the 
manner of their country. 

M. Adran set out triumphantly, with this treaty in his pocket ; 
but, at Pondicherry, he had the misfortune to give offence to the 
mistress of the governor-general, who stimulated his excellency 
to thwart and oppose his further proceedings *, and occasioned 
such a delay in equipping the necessary armaments at the Isle of 
France, that, before they were completed, the revolution broke 
out in Europe, and the whole scheme was abandoned. The zea- 
lous Adran proceeded, iiotv/ithstanding, to rejoin his heroic so- 
vereign, whom he found once more in possession of his capi- 
tal, in J790, and whom he assisted, in the year following, to re- 
coqquor a considerable part of his don^inions. In 17955, when 
Mr Barrow came to Turon, the indefatigable monarch had reco- 
vered about a third part of lus territories ; the other two thirds, 
including Turon and its dependencies, remaining in posses.sioii 
of the rebels. In the year 179G, it has since been ascertained, 
he had reconquered about one third more of the country ; and in 
the year ISOO, when the last authentic accounts arrived in this 
country, he was preparing to invade Tuiig-quin witli a formida- 
ble armament. 

The character of this monarch, who is known by the name of 
Caung‘ shfffigy is sufficient of itself to redeem tlie Aristocracy of Asia 
from the reproach of indolence or incapacity, and entitles him to be 
placed upon a level with the most illustrious names in European sto- 
ry. During the short intervals of peace which he has been permit- 
ted to enjoy, he has laboured, by die wisest institutions, to promote 
the peaceful, as well as the warlike, arts among his subjects. 
He has encouraged agriculture and msinufacturcs of every deno- 
mination ; he has established public schools in every part of his 
dominions \ has caused a regular survey to be made of the ^*hole 
sea-coast, and buoys and land-marks to be crected.in the danger- 
ous places j he has opened uiiiics, and erected smelting furnaces. 
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With a view to the military improvement of his country, he em-» 
ployed the faithful Adran to translate into the Chinese language, 
a system of European tactics for the regulation of his army ; and 
applied himself to the erection of a marine, with such indefati- 
gable activity, that, in 1 800 , he had actually a fleet of no less 
than twelve hundred vessels, several of them of European con- 
struction, and the whole trained to manoeuvre by signals, accord- 
ing to the most approved methods of modern times, ' He is anxi- 
ous to have the assistance of European officers and men of science 
in the dillerent depiirtments of his government ; and has himself 
no mean knowledge of many of our useful arts, through Adran’s 
translation of several articles in the Encyclopjedia, To ship- 
building, in particular, he has applied himself with such perse- 
A'cring industry, that he is said to have purchased a Portuguese 
vessel, for the express purpose of taking it in pieces, plank by 
plank, with his own hands, fitting in a new piece of similar ^ 
and dimensions, till the whole had been completely renovated#^ 
Our readers may like to peruse Mr Barrow’s account of the daily 
life of this extraordinary personage, who is now in the fiftieth 
year of his age. 

< At fix ill the morning he rifea from his couch, and goes into the 
cold bath. At feven he has his levee of Mandarins : all the letters are 
read which have been received in the courfe of the preceding day, on 
which his orders are minuted by the refpeftive fecretaries. He then 
proceeds to the naval arfenal, examines the works that have been per- 
formed in his abfence, rows in his barge round the harbour, inTpe^liiig 
his (hips of war. He pays particular attention to the ordnance depart- 
ment ; and in the foundry, which is ere6led within the arfena), cannon 
are cad of all liimcnfions. About twelve or one he takes his breakfaft 
in the dockyard, which confids of a little boiled rice and dried fifh. At 
two he retires to his apartment, and fleeps till five, when he again rifes ; 
gives audience to the naval and military officers, the heads of tribunals 
or public departments ; and approves, rejedts, or amends, whatever they 
may have to propofe, Thcfc affairs of ftatc generally employ his atten- 
tion till midnight, after which he retires to his private apartments, to 
make fuch notes and memorandums as the occurrences of the day may 
have fuggefled. He then takes a light fupper, paffes an hoffr with his 
family, and, between two and three in the morning, retires to his bed ; 
taking, in this manner, at tw'o intervals, about fix hours of red in the 
four-and-twenty. ’ p. 277 - 8 . 

Mr Barrow’s account of ‘:hc Cochinchinese is longer than seems 
to have been necessary. They formed originally a part of the 
empire of China, and still use their written character. The spoken 
IangiJ[agB has yaried so much, as now to be nearly unintelligible 
to a Chinese; but in their diet and superstitions, their marriages 
and funeral ceremonies, their games, music, and entertainments, 
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and the greater part of their ordinary life, tltey exactly resemble 
the people from whom they have been separated. The chief dif- 
ference in their character and manners, consists in their habitual 
gayety and loquacity, and in the liberty which they allow to their 
women. Their feet are not crampcdi nor arc they confined to the 
house; but they do not seem much improved by the indul- 
gence which is shewn them. There is no country in the world 
wl^re female chastity is so little valued as in the neighbourhood 
. of Turori: husbands and fathers, even of considerable rank, open- 
ly bargain with strangers for the use of their wives and daughters. 
They have no pretensions to beauty, though the cheerfulness of 
their temper made them appear to advantage, when compared 
with the dull and morose Chinese, It does not appear that they 
have adopted from the Chinese the inhuman practice of infanti- 
cide. 

.T.TKbugh the bay of Turon was at one period the great mart for 
commerce of Japan, there are now no towns or considerable 
villages in its neighbourhood ; though there are said to be the 
vestiges of old walls and fortifications among the present groupes 
of cottages. The country is extremely productive, and might be 
made still more so. 

Mr Barrow has a kind of patriotic covetousness about him* 
which, we are afraid, is scarcely reconcileable with the decalogue. 
He never sees a fine country abroad, but he immediately begins 
to imagine how comfortable it would be, if it belonged to Great 
Britain. He is much tempted with the convenient situation of 
Turon for our China trade ; and thinks he may be forgiven for 
wishing for it, both because it bears some resemblance to the 
situation of Gibraltar, and because the sovereign at one time 
thought of giving it up to the French, who are much less deserv- 
ing. If the Chinese should ever put in execution their often re- 
peated threats of excluding all foreigners from their ports, it 
would no doubt be of vast importance for us to obtain a settle- 
ment at Turon ; but Mr Barrow is more rational, we think, when 
he admits that it is not very probable that the government would 
ever consent to such a cessioi^ and limits his air.bition to the? 
cstablisliment of a commercial intercourse . with this neglected 
country: It abounds with spices, sugar, rice, silk, cotton, and 
ivory ; and, in particular, contains an inexhaustible store of teak^ 
and other woods for (hipbuilding, of which Mr iiarn.vw allegtjs 
that our fupply in other parts of the Ealt is both fc uity arid pre- 
carious. He admits, indeed, that an attempt made aborit two 
years ago by the Eall India Company to opt n up j .* intcrcourfe 
with the country, was completely unfuccefsful ; aud i . t their a- 
gent found the fovereign entirely furrounded by Frenchmen, and 
VOL. IX. NO. 17 . B difpofedi 
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difpofcd to treat him and his conftituents with very little ceremo- 
ny. He inftnuatesi however^ that this might be owing in fome de- 
gree to the envoy’s utter ignorance of tlie language ; and alTerts 
pofitively, that no rcfpeft will ever be ftiown by any Oriental fo* 
vereign to the ambaiTador of a company of merchants. He re- 
commends, therefore, that an embafly (hould be fent direftly from 
the King of Great Britain ; and concludes, that as the Chinefe 
trade, which formerly employed upwards of two hundred veflels» 
has been wholly furpended fince the rebellion, it cannot be diffi- 
cult for the greateft maritime and commercial power in the worlds 
with proper management, to open up an intercourfe fo obvioufly 
beneficial to both countries. Mr Barrow concludes his book with 
fome obfervations on the probable extent of the Chinefe trade and 
navigation in antient times, and on the grounJs which there are 
for believing what they themfelves give out as to their early know- 
ledge of the compafs, in fpite of the ignorance of the Arabians, 
with whom they mu ft have traded by its affiftance. Of the jour- 
ney in Southern Africa, which is appended to this volume, we 
have already given a full account in the preceding volume. 

We have thus endeavoured to lay before our readers a conclfe, 
though accurate flcetch, of Mr Barrow’s lateft publication \ and we 
do not think it nece/Tary to detain them with any genera] remarks. 
In point of found fenfe and fagacity, w'e are difpofed to rank him 
at leaft as high as any modern traveller > but he is far from an- 
fwering our abftra£l idea of excellence in this department. He 
has rather ftiewn us to what objeifis a traveller fhould dired his 
attention, than in what manner they fliould be treated. His views 
are often narrow, and oftener unfound ; though, in both cafes, it 
is eafy to per. cive that he is not fo much mifled by errors in rea- 
foning, as deceived by imperfe6I information ; and that he would 
have concluded right, if all the premifes had been before him. 
He knows well enough what is valuable, but does not always 
know what is new. He is abtiormis fapiens^ and allays his fterling 
fenfe with a good deal of obftinacy and precipitation. We ftiouJcl 
have great hopes of him, if he were twenty years younger. As it 
is, we hope he will live to make more voyages, and write more 
quartd^. A concife and intelligent account of our Indian em- 
pire from fuch a pen as Mr Barrow’s, would be of ineftimable 
value. 
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experiments defcribed in this paper are interefting^ not to 
geology alone, but to 4»hemidal fcience in general. The 
fa£l, that the mod refradory fubdances may be rendered fufible 
by reprefling the eladicity of the gafeons parts contained in them, 
is one which not only throws great light on the operations of the 
mineral kingdom, but makes an important addition to our know* 
ledge concerning the adion of fire, and promifes no fmall increafe 
Co the power which man has acquired over that element. 

Sir James Hall informs us, that he was induced to enter on this 
courfe of experiments by the defire of verifying a principle aflum- 
td by Dr Hutton in his theory of the earth. This principle is 
no otner than the propofition jud mentioned, in confequence of 
which, if, while heat was applied to calcareous bodies, they were 
fubjeffed to fuch a degree of compreflion as could force the car* 
bonic acid to remain united to the earth, the calcination, or for* 
mation of quicklime, would be prevented ; the fubdance might be 
melted ; and, on cooling, might afliime the form of fpar. 

The fird part of this bold conclufion Dr Hutton drew from the 
experiments of Dr Black, which explained the nature of quick* 
lime, and (liewed that it depended on the feparation of the gas 
from the earth ; — the fecond part of it he deduced from analogy, 
or from this general maxim, that the combination of chemical 
fubdances increafes their fuflbility. Sir James Hall, however, 
was unwilling to trud merely to analogy, or to any indiredt proof, 
for the truth of a principle on which a great deal depended, 
while the diredt proof by experiment could be reforted to. The 
polfibiiity of fuch diredt proof might indeed be quedloned ; and 
it had appeared to Dk Hctton, that the experiments from which 
it mud be derived were not likely to fucceed, the degrees of heat 
and compreflion, which nature had employed in her operations, 
being far beyond the limits within which the power of man is 
circumfcribcd. Sir James Hall thought otherwife; and on 
comparing the experiments which he had formerly made on the 
fuflon of whindone with certain appearances obferved in the mi* 
neral kingdom, he faw reafon to believe that the heat required to 
melt the carbonate of lime was not exceffire, nor beyond whar 
art can cafily produce. It is common to meet, he remarks, with 
nodules of calcareous fpar included in whindone j and if the Hut- 
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tonian theory be true, we mud fuppofe that the whin and the fpar 
were liquid together, the two fluids keeping feparate like oil and 
water. In fuch cafes, the termination of the fpar is generally 
fmooth and globular •, and this feems to prove that, when the whin 
had become folid, the fpar flill remained liquid ; for, had the fpar 
congealed firft, from its tendency to flioot into cryftals, it would 
have darted into the liquid whin in various direftions, accord- 
ing to the peculiar forms of its cryflallization ; as has happen- 
ed to fome fubdances contained in whin, more refraftory than 
itfclfy fuch as augite, felfpar, &c. When the whin congealed, 
therefore, the fpar wars yet liquid ; but the whin, as appeared 
from the experiments above referred »o, muft have congealed at a 
temperature about 28® or 30® of Wedg^^ood’s pyrometer. It 
feemed, therefore, rcafonable to fuppofe, that the neat neceflary 
to fufe the carbonate of lime, did not exceed the limits juft men- 
tioned ; and that, if the carinate could be forced to bear fuch 
heat without decompofttion, it would neceflarily enter into fufion. 
Sucli was Sir James Hall’s view of the matter; and the fequel will 
Ihew that his conj eft ures were well-founded. In January 1798, 
he began a feries of experiments, in order to inveftigate this mat- 
ter to the bottom, which, for the feven years following, he feems 
to have profecuted, at every interval of leifure> with equal ingenu- 
ity and perfeverance. 

The method that presented itself as the most simple and prac- 
ticable, depended on this general view. If we take a hollow tube 

iron, closed at one end and open at the other, it is evident, 
that by introducing one end into a furnace, we can apply to it as 
great heat ar art can produce, while the other end is kept cool, 
or even expo ‘ d to extreme cold. If, then, the substance which 
is to bo subjected to the combined action of lieat and pressure, be 
introduced into the breech or dosed end of tlie barrel, and if the 
middle part be filled with some refractory substance, leaving an 
empty space toward the muzzle, heat may be applied to the muz- 
zle, while the other end is kept cool ; and thus may the barrel, 
by welding, or other means, be scaled hermetically. Things be- 
ing tlieu reversed, and tlie other end introduced into the furnace, 
a heat of any required intensity maybe applied to the matter which 
is the subject of experiment, and which must remain in a state 
of compression till the elasticity of the included gas is sufficient 
to tear tJie barrel asunder, 

riie first application of this scheme was carried on with a com- 
mon gun-barrel, into which was introduced the carbonate of lime, 
previtnisly rammed into a cartridge of paper or pasteboard, in or- 
der to protect it iroiu the iron. 'Hie rest of the barrel was then 
ranjmed full of pounded day, previously baked in a strong heat ; 
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after which, the muzzle was closed by a plug of iron "welded 
upon it ill a common forge. The breech of the band was tlieii 
introduced into a muffle, heated to about 25 ^ of Wedgwood. 
Though many of the barrels thus heated yielded to the expansive 
force, othera resisted it, and afforded results that w'cre highly en- 
couraging, and even completely satisfactory, could they have been 
obtained with certainty from tne repetition of the same process. 
In many of them, chalk or common limestone, previously pul- 
verized, was agglutinated into a stony mass, which required a 
smart blow of a hammer to break it, and felt under the knife like 
a common limestone. It dissolved also entiiely in the nitric acid, 
and that with violent effervescence, so as to prove that it retained 
its carbonic acid. 

A circumstance which occurred in one of these experiments de- 
.serves to be remarked. From the action of the heat on the paper 
cartridge above mentioned, the baked clay, with which part of 
the barrel was filled, was stained black for two thirds of its 
length. This shews that, though all ivS tight at the muzzle, a 
protrusion may take place along the barrel, greatly to the detri- 
ment of complete compression j at the same time, it illusirates 
what has happened sometimes in nature, where the bitumen 
seems to have been driven, by superior local heat, from one part 
of a coal stratum, though it has been retained in others, under the 
same general compression. The bitumen so driven off’ is found, 
in other instances, to pervade and tinge beds of slate and sand- 
stone. 

In the course of these first experiments, a material Improve- 
ment of the apparatus occurred, which was, to substitute a fu- 
sible metal, composed of certain proportions of bismuth, lead, 
and tin, instead of the baked clay that had been used to fill tlie 
barrel. This metal, which melts in a heat little greater than that 
of boiling water, was poured into ihe barrel after the carbonate 
was deposited in the lower end of it, so as to fill it to tlic brim. 
When the metal had become solid, the low^er end of the barrel 
was introduced into the muffle, and the nuizzJe at die same time 
kept- cool. In this manner, no more of the fusible metal being 
melted than what Jay at the breech, die rest remaining solul, 
effectually confined the carbonic acid* 

It was easy afterwards, when all was cool, <0 remove the fusi- 
ble metal by the application of a moderate Iieat ; after wlvich, the 
carbonate could be taken out of the barrel. This expedient, 
which gave both facility and accuracy to the process, seems to us 
iW^ell entitled to the praise of ingenuity. 

When one sets .about a series of experiments with the true 
temper of philosophic investigation he does not want grounds 
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of consolation, even in the most unsuccessful of his trialSf 
and has constant occasion to acknowledge the solidity of Ba- 
con's distinction of experiments into luciferous and fructifer- 
ous. 

An experiment of the former kind was purposely made with 
the fusible metal, in which a very curious phenomenon presented 
itself. A gun barrel being filled with that metal, without any 
carbonate, and the breech being placed in the muffle, Sir James 
was surprised to see, as the heat approached to redness, that the 
liquid metal exuded through the iron in innumerable drops all 
round the barrel. This increased the heat advanced, till the 
liquid metal flowed out in continued streams, so that the barrel 
was quite destroyed. This phenomenon, no doubt, took its rise 
from the superior expansion of the fluid above the solid metal, in 
consequence of which the particles of the former were driven 
through the pores of the latter, in the same way nearly that wa- 
ter was forced through silver in the Florentine experiment. It 
occurred as the proper remedy, to enclose a small portion of 
air in the barrel^ so that by yielding a little' to the expansion of 
the liquid metal, it might prevent this last from forcing its way 
through the iron. This contrivance was found to answ^er the 
purpose cifcctually. 

To these improvements another was still to be added, for the 
purpose of preserving the carbonate clean and free from all con- 
tamination of the iron. A small tube of glass, or of Reaumur’s 
porcelain, was placed in the barrel, one half of which w’as filled 
with pounded carbonate of lime rammed as hard as possible, the 
other half being filled with pounded silex, or some other very re- 
fractory substance, in order to prevent the penetration of the lU 
quid metal into the carbonate. 

In some of the results obtained with this apparatus, the pound- 
ed carbonate was not merely consolidated into a stony substance, 
but into one that contained evident marks of crystallization, and 
therefore of fusion. One of these is particularly described. 

* The inner tube, which was of Rcaumur*s p<7rcel&in, contained 
eighty grains of^c unded chalk ; the heal employed was 23" of Wedge- 
wcod, and tbe'caibonatc was fouid, after the experiment, to have loft 
grains. A thin rim, kfs than the 20th of an inch in thiejenefe, 
of whitini matter, appeared on flic out fide of the caibonate, which was 
itfclf of a yellowilh cohnir, and had a decided femitranfparency, with a 
faline* fradure. On bte<ikipg it, a fpace more than a tenth of an inch 
fquare was found to be coirplttely cr} (lalliztd, and to have acquired 
tlie ihon.boidal frsdlure of calcareous fpar. It w’as white and opaque, 
and prefenud three fets of parallel plaus, itbich were feen under three 
diflcrenl angles. ' 
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The experiments made in this manner, however, tliough in 
many respects very satisfactorv, did not yet seem to Sir James 
Hall to have been carried to tneir utmost extent. Wliat that ex- 
tent was, could indeed only be discovered by trial *, and, on that 
account. Sir James very natuially thought of varying the experi- 
ment, and employing a different apparatus. In this apparatus, 
tubes of porcelain were used for confining tlie carbonate, and 
the gun barrels were for some time entirely laid aside. 

The porcelain tubes employed were about fourteen inches long, 
half an inch in the bore, with a thicknefs of about two tenths of 
an inch, and clofe at one end. They were at firff procured from 
Etruria in Staffordshire, but were afterwards made by Sir James 
himfelf from the porcelain clay of Cornwall. The procefs fol- 
lowed was, to ram the carbonate of lime into the breech ; to 
fill the tube to within a fmall difiance of the mouth with pound- 
ed flint, and the remainder with the common borax of the (hops, 
reduced to glafs, and pounded ; then to apply heat to the muz- 
zle, fo as to convert the borax into glafs ; afterwards, to reverfe 
the operation, and apply the requifite heat to the carbonate in 
the other end. 

This general plan, however, required many modifications, 
which were fuggefted in the courfe of the experiments ; for the 
account of which, we muft refer to the paper itfelf, p. 90, &c. 

In this manner, experiments wore made during 1801 and the 
two following years, amounting together, with thole made with 
gun barrels, to one hundred and fifty-fix. Of thefe, Sir James 
fays, 

* That though many failed wholly or partially, yet many fucceeded, 
and gave refults that tended to efiablilh the cflenlial points of the in- 
quiry. They fully proved, that, by mechanical preflure, the carbonate 
of lime may be made to undergo great heat without calcination, and to 
’retain almofi the whole of its carbonic acid, which, in an open fire at 
the fame temperature, would have been entirely driven off. The effedfi 
of the joint adion of this heat and preflure was alfo to agglutinate the 
carbonate into a firm mafs, poffefling a degree of hardnefs, compaflnefs, 
and fpecific gravity, nearly approaching to thefe qualities in a CouikI 
limeftone. Some of the refults, by their fiUiue £|pi£ture, femitranfpa- 
rency, and fufeeptibility of poli^, deferve the name of marble, ’ 

The lofs of carbonic acid was material to be afeertained, and 
was eftimated by weighing the carbonate carefully before and after 
the operation. It was found, that the carbonate, which loft from 
42 to 45.5 percent, of its weight in an open fire, would lofe, hi the 
experiments we. are now deferibing, from 15 or 10, down to 3 
or even 2 per cent. 

When the lofs exceeded 10 or 15 per cent.^ the fubftance produced 
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was always of a friable texture, and without any ftony chara£ler ; 
when lefs than 2 or 3 per cent., it poflelTed the properties of a na» 
tural carbonate. In the intermediate cafes, the refult was fomc* 
times excellent at lirft, the fubftance appearing found, and even, 
in fome degree, cryftallized ; but it was unable to refill the adlion 
of the air ; and, by attra£ling moiflure or carbonic acid, or both, 
after fome time it crumbled into dull. One fpecimen of this fort, 
formed from pounded fpar, was fo complete as to deceive the 
workman employed to polifli it, who declared, that if the marble 
was a little whiter, the quarry from which it was taken would be 
pf great value. In a few weeks, however, this fpecimen fell into 
dull ; but many others that were produced at this time, have re- 
Jifled the air, and retain their polifh as well as any marble. 

It remained, however, ftill a deftderatum, to accomplifli the en- 
tire fufion of the carbonate, and to obtain fpar as the refult of 
that fufion. Some approaches to this had already been made, and 
gave hopes that fomething better might flill be obtained. It was 
important for this obje£l, to retain, if poflible, all the 'carbonic acid, 
and to determine what became of that which was loll in thefe ex- 
periments. Had i^’enetrated the veflel, and efcaped entirely; or 
was it retained witim the apparatus in a gafeous, but highly com- 
preffed ftate ? In ^rcelain tubes, this could be determined by 
weigliing the veflel before and after the heat was applied to it ; 
but, with iron, it was more difficult, on account of its oxidation 
during the expofurc to heat. The tube (a porcelain tube), therefore, 
was weighed as foon as its muzzle was clofed, and again, after 
the breech had been expofed to the heat, taking care that it fliould 
be cooled in both cafes \ when this was done, fome lofs of weight 
was always difeover jd, which fliewed that the carbonic acid had, to 
a certain degree, penetrated the tube and efcaped. To try whether 
any part of the acid, feparated from the earth, remained in a gafe- 
ous but compreffed ftate within the tube, Sir James thought of a 
very good expedient. He wrapped up the tube, after it was taken 
out of the fire and cooled, in a ftieet of paper, and placed it, fo 
furrounded, on the fcale of the balance. As foon as the weight 
was afeertained, he broke the tube by a fmart blow, and replaced 
the paper containing the fragments on the fcale. In thofe ex- 
periments where an entire calcination had taken place, the 
weight was not found to be changed, all the gas having previouf- 
ly efcaped through the tube. But in thofe where the refults were 
*Jood, a lofs of weight was always the confequence of breaking 
the tube. From this it follows, that in the porcelain tubes, even 
when the confinement was moft perfeft, fome portion of the car- 
bonic acid had made its way through the veffcl, and another had 
been retained within it, though feparate from the earth. 
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Becaufe this lofs feemed unavoidable in tubct. of porcelain, and 
becaufe a greater heat than 27® of Wctlgwood could not be ap- 
plied to them, Sir James prepared to refume the experiments with 
the gun-barrels. 

This new feries of experimenth was begun in iSo^ ; and after 
many changes in the apparatus formerly deferibed, and many 
trials of different kinds of iron, a Siberian iron, known to the 
workmen by the name of the old fahle^ was found to have the 
power of confining the carbonic acid, when fubjefted to the ac- 
tion of intenfe heat, much better than any othe:r fubflance. Sir 
James was now able to produce fptciinens that were cryllallizcd, 
and bore other unequivocal marks of complete fufion. 

Thefe marks of fufion were vifible, even when, in confequence 
of the great heat applied, barrel had not proved quite fufli- 
efent to refift tlie expanfive L « of iJie gas. Thus, in one where 
the pyrometer indicated ih., b.urel yielded by the longitudi- 
nal opening of the fibres (if they may be called fo) of the iron ; 
‘ yet the carbonate appeared evidently to have boiled over the 
lips of the little tube in which it was enclofcd, and to have run 
down the Tides of it. The fubllance in general bad a frothy ap- 
pearance, with large round cavities, and a fliining lurface. In 
other parts it was interfperfed with angular Miles, * 8 cc. p. 1 16. 

In all the experiments, however, when tnc temperature was 
very high, and when no other fubftance, but the little portion of 
atmofpheric air was ufed, as deferibed above, to prevent the fufi- 
ble metal from making its way through the iron tube, the com- 
prelfion was never very complete, and the lofs of carbonic acid 
was often conlidcrable. Where the heat w^as more moderate, ex- 
cellent fpecimens were often produced. In one infUnce, wdiere 
the heat did not exceed 25°, the lofs of weight was ^ cr///., 

and the upper furface of the chalk bore a fet of white cryftals, 
with fliining facettes, large enough to be diHiiiguiflicd by the 
naked eye, and feeming to rife out of the carbonate. 

In fonie cafes, the action of the carbonate on the fmall porcc- 
iain tube was apparent, which aftioii mult be aferibed to the 
prefence of the carbonic acid, as, by former experiments, it 
had been made evident, that quicklime cannot^ft on porcelain, 
even at the temperature of 79®. 

In the conduct of these experiments, it had been observed, 
that when the small portion of air introduced into the appa- 
ratus for the purpose of restraining the expansion of the fusible 
metal, was so placed as to be exposed to great heat, the pro- 
duct obtained was, cater is paribus^ more perfect than when the 
same air was lodged in the part of tlic lube that was less heated 
during the operation. It seemed clear, that this could arise from 
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no cause but the increased elasticity of the air in the former si- 
tuation. This observation determined Sir James to adopt a 
measure which had been some time before suggested to him 
by *Dr Kennedy, viz. to employ aqueous vapour in the place 
of common air, for counteracting die expansion of the fusi- 
ble metal. This expedient was attended with great success. 
'ITie loss of weight was reduced to 1.5, 0.47, and even to, .074 
per cent.^ amounting, in the last case, to no more than ttVt of 
the whole. The pounded chalk was brought into the state of a 
saline marble, accompanied with crystallization and other evi- 
dent marks of fusion. The heat applied in these instances did 
not exceed 30®. The weight of the w’ater introduced, was from 
half a grain to a grain. 

In order to remove all idea of any mixture from without hav- 
ing assisted the fusion of the carbonate, several experiments were 
made with the carbonate first enclosed in small crucibles of platina, 
and then placed in the barrel, the other circumstances remaining as 
before. In this way, many excellent products were obtained, and 
some of them, from carbonate of lime, rendered as pure as could 
be done by the most skilful chemists. 

‘ Some pure emonate of lime, prepared by Mr Hatchett, was 
fubjcCled to trial in'#*|>Iatina crucible. The great purity of this fiib* 
fiance rendered it extremely refraAory, fo that many of the experiments 
failed. At lafi, however, refults were obtained limilar to thole already 
deferibed. In one of thefe, where a ftrong heat was ufed, the mnfs pro- 
duced was of a firm texture, had a fallne fradlure, and was moulded in 
feveral places on the little platina crucible. In another trial, when the 
barrel failed, the carbonate was found, when cold, in a ftatc of froth, 
which clearly proved, that, when hot, it had been fluid. ^ 

In thcscilltst experiments, every possible cause of error appears 
to be removed, and with them the enumeration terminates. 

A matter, which was no doubt of great importance in these 
experiments, was to have the quantity of the compression com- 
pared with some known standard. This accordingly did not 
escape the attention of Sir James Hall. He contrived that the e- 
lasticity of the gas and steam should be constrained, not by the 
cohesion of the^iron barrel, but by the application of a weight, 
nearly after the manner of the safety-valves in a steam engine. 
The particular description of this contrivance may be seen p. 140. 
The results arc reduced into a table, p. 184, from which we de- 
rive those general conclusions, that a compressings force, equal to 
the weight of 52 atmospheres, or of 1700 feet of sea, is suffici-> 
ent for the formation of limestone, if a due degree of heat be 
applied ; that under 86 atmospheres, or about 3000 feet of water, 
a complete marble may be formed ; and, lastly, that with a pres- 
sure of 173 atmospheres, or 5700 feet, or little more than a mile of 
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sea, the carbonate of lime is made to undergo complete fusion, 
and to act powerfully on other earths. 

These compressions are, comparatively, by no means great* 
The force of gunpowder, at the least estimate, is equal to the 
weight of 1000 atmospheres. 

If we arc to suppose that nature has employed heat in the con- 
solidation of mineral bodies, wc must suppose the above to be 
tire minimum of compression. The known depth of the sea af- 
fords, however, a much greater extent of compressing force \ 
eleven miles, as Sir James Hall observes, being the mean depth of 
the ocean, according to inferences made by La Place from the phe- 
nomena of the tides. To us, it seems probable, that nature must 
have employed both greater heat and greater pressure than the a- 
bove : as, with all the precautions employed, even with the best 
and strongest iron-barrels, the confinement of the carbonic acid 
was imperfect, in a considerable degree, whenever the heat ex- 
ceeded 25®. Nature, though so economical in the employment of 
^er resources, would not probably use the mimmum of force in a 
case where such frugality must be often accompanied with a total 
failure in the elFect. We must suppose, therefore, in general, 
that a much more intense heat was employed, and, if so, a much 
greater compression also. If it were true that tl)c elasticity of 
gaseous fluids, like the elasticity of aqueous vapour, increases in 
geometrical, as the temperature increases in arithmetical pro- 
gression, it might happen that the whole pressure of eleven miles 
would be necessary, when the heat became as great as 200 of 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer. 

In the prosecution of these experiments on calcareous bodies, 
some facts occurred which turned the attention ©f Sir James 
Hall to the consolidation of inflammable substances. 

* Obferving, ’ he fayp, * in many of the lad mentioned claf^ of ex- 
periments, that the elad'c matters made their efcape between the muz- 
zle of the barrel and the cylinder of lead, 1 was in the habit, as men* 
tioned above, of placing a piece of leather between the lead and the 
barrel ; in which podtion, the heat to which the leather was expofed, 
was neceflarily below that of melting lead. In an experiment, made 
on the 28th November 1803, in order to afcertaki the power nf the 
machinery, and the quantity of metal driven out by the expanflon of 
the liquid, there being nothing in the barrel but metal, I obferved, as 
foon as the comprtfling apparatus was removed, (which on this neca- 
floii was done while the lower part of the barrel was at its full heat, 
and the barrel ftanJing brim full of liquid metal), that all the leather 
which lay on the outflde of the circular muzzle of the barrel, remain- 
cd, being only a little browned and crumpled by the heat to which it 
had been expofed. What leather Jay within the circle had difappear- 
pd i and, on the furface of the liquid metal, which flood up to the lip 
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of the barrel, 1 faw large drops of a (hlning black liquid, which, on 
cooling, fixed into a crifp black Jubilance, with a fhining fradlure, ex- 
a6lly like pitch or pure coal. It burned, though not with flame. 
While hot, it fmelt decidedly of volatile alkali. The important cir- 
cumftance here, is the different manner in which the heat had aded on 
the leather, without and within the rim of the barrel. The only dif- 
ference conlifled in compreflion, to which, therefore, the difference of 
effcft muft be afcribed : by its force, the volatile matter of the leather 
which efcaped from the outward parts, had, within the ii^; been con^ 
{trained to remain united to the reft of the compofltion, upon which it 
had a6ted as a flux, and the whole together had entered into a liquid 
'{late, in a very low heat. Had the preffurc been continued till all was 
cool, thefe fubftances muft have been retained, producing a real coal. * 
P- H9-50- 

This and other similar observations induced him to make a se- 
ries of experimefits with animal and vegetable substances, and 
with coal, the result of which was laid before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1804. Of these experiments, he says, in the 
memoir before us — 

* I have made fome experiments with coal, treated in the fame man- 
ner as the carbonate of lime : but I have found it much lefs tractable ; 
for the bitumen, when heat is applied to it, tends to efcape by its Am- 
ple elalticity, whereas the carbonic acid in marble is in part retained by 
the chemical force of quicklime. fucceeded, however, in conitrain- 
ing the bituminous matter of the ppal, to a certain degree, in red heats, 
fo as to bring the fubftance into a complete fufjon, and to retain its fa- 
culty of burning with flame. But 1 could not accomplifh this in heats 
capable of agglutinating the carbonate ; for 1 have found, where I 
rammed them fucceflively into the fame tube, and where the vcflel has 
withflood the expanfl.e force, that the carbonate has been agglutinated 
into a good limeftone, but that the coal has loft about half its weight, 
together with its power of giving flame when burnt, remaining in a ve- 
ry compact Hate, with a fhining fracture. Although this experiment 
has not afforded the defired refult, it anfwers another purpofc admirably 
well. It is known, that where a bed of coal is croffed by a dyke of 
whinftone, the coal il^found in a peculiar ftate in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the whttf : the Jubilance in fuch places being incapable of 
giving flame, it is diflinguifHed by the name of Hind coal. Dr Hut- 
ton has explained this fa^, by fuppofing that the bituminous matter 
of the coal, has been driven by the local heat of the whin, into places of 
lefs intenfity, where it would probably be retained by diflillatlon. Yet 
the whole muft have been carried c i under the action of a preffure ca- 
pable of con ft raining the carbonic acid of the calcareous fpar, which 
occurs frequently in fuch rocks. In the lafl mentioned experiment, we 
have a perfe^ reprefentation of the natural fa A ; fince the coal has loft 
, its petroleum, while the chalk in contaA with it has retained its carbo- * 
jnicacid.* P* 151 * 
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In some other trials, animal and vegetable substances were sub- 
jected to the joint action of heat and compression. These, no doubt, 
are peculiarly interesting, as tending to explain the way in which 
a Substance passes from the animal, or vegetable, into the mineral 
kingdom. They appear, however, to be accompanied with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

< 1 have made iome experiments of the fame kind with vegetable 
and animal fubftances. I found their volatility much greater than that 
of coal, and I was compelled, with them, to work in heats below red- 
nefs ; for, even in the lowed red-heat, they were apt to dellroy the ap- 
paratus. The animal fubdance £ commonly ufed was horn, and the ve- 
getable, faw-dud of fir. The horn was incomparably the mod fudble 
and volatile of the two. In a very flight heat, it was converted into 
yellow red fubdance, like oil, which penetrated the clay tubes through 
and through. In thefe experiments, 1 therefore made ufe of tubes of 
glafs. It was only after a confiderable portion of the fubdance had 
been feparated from the mafs, that the remainder affiimed the clear black 
peculiar to coal. In this way 1 obtained coal, both from faw^dud and 
from horn, which yielded a bright flame in burning. ' p. 152. 

When we look back on the whole of these experiments, and con- 
sider their novelty, their difficulty, and their importance, we cannot 
but regard the author of them as well entitled to the attention and 
gratitude of the scientific world. The task he entered on, involv- 
ing a scries of operations, tedious, delicate, and often dangerou's, 
could not be accomplished without the exertion of much labour, 
patience, and ingenuity. He has had his own instrum'ents to in- 
vent, and the use or manipulation of tliem to acquire. This was 
so much the case, that the pyrometer constructed several years 
ago by Wedgwood, was now to be made anew, and the art of 
constructing it was to be re-invented, before it could be made use- 
ful in these experiments. All these circumstances unite to give 
interest to the memoir before us. Indeed, the progress of philo- 
sophical discovery, affords few spectacles more gratifying and in- 
structive, than that of a sagacious and inventive man, pursuing a 
scientific object through regions hitherto unexplored — watching 
ev»' ry indication afforded, either by failure ur success — guiding 
his course by the light which he acquires as he proceeds — and, 
after repeated corrections, arriving ultimately at the truth. 

The application of the general conclusion deduced from these 
experiments to the purposes of geology, is not difficult to be per- 
ceived, and is stated, wc think, with great fairness and pre- 
cision, in the conclusion of this memoir. It is certain that 
fire exists in the bowels of the earth, and to assume the exist- 
ence of it, is therefore only to state a fact of which we have 
*the most -undeniable evidence. It is true, tliat volcanic fire 
has been represented by some 'as rcjiding near the surface,— 
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as merely superficial, and as making no part of what may be 
filled the regular economy of the mineral kingdom. There are, 
however^ many strong reasons for doubting the truth of this hy« 
pothesis. The great distance to which the agitation of volcanic 
eruptions frequently extends, the long continuance of volcanoes 
in the same place, and the nature of the substances thrown out by 
thcntii all combine to prove, that the source of their activity is 
lodged deep under the surface of the earth. 

It is therefore conformable to the fact, to supposdr, that fire, 

• or great heat, has acted on mineral bodies in the bowels of the 
eartlu But if it did act on them in that situation, it must have 
done so with the accompaniment of great compression, arising 
from the weight of water, or of earth and stone <“hat was super- 
incumbent. In such circumstances, the fire applied to calcareous 
earth, agreeably jto the results of the preceding experiments, in- 
stead of crdcinaiioii, would produce the fusion of the earth, so 
that, after cooling, a stony substance would be formed, having, 
according to circumstances, the characters of limestone, marble, 
nr calcareous spar. 

In this manner, then, the experiments which we have now de-* 
scribed, afibrd sufficient evidence that the consolidation of lime- 
stone or marble might be produced by subterraneous fires, and 
that the theory which assumes this to be true, does not ascribe to 
the agents which it employs, any power inconsistent with their 
iiaturc. It assumes nothing that is not perfectly conformable to 
an established law of the material world \ for tiie knowledge of 
which w'e are no longer obliged to have recourse to analogy, ot 
indirect evidence, but can now appeal to the very conclusive and 
interesting scries o;' experiments which has just been described. 

The proposition, then, which we must consider as fully proved 
by these experiments is, that the calcareous rocks may have been 
I unsolidated by fire. But that they have aBuuily been so consoli- 
dated, is a proposition different from the former, and is not dc- 
ducible with equal ^ertainty. Nature may have more ways than 
one of effecting thq same end ; and we cannot, without furtlier 
investigation, determine which of them she has really followed. 
It is, T.owevcr, even supposing the matter to rest here, a great 
tieal, to have shewn that the cause employed is quite adequate to 
ilie effect ascribed to it j and we doubt if any other hypothesis, 
concerning the formation of rocks, possesses the same advantage, 
Except that concerning the formation of whinstonc, which, by 
former experiments, Sir James Hall has so happily illustrated. 
Indeed, there is but one way in which a geological theory, or any 
theory, where the causes are beyond the reach of actual observa-'- 
lion, can possess more evidence than a iynthetical argument like 
t|ie preceding is able to afford. This happens, when the principle 

of 
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of the theory being first assumed, in consistency with known facts, 
is afterwards found to explain, in a simple and satisfactory man* 
ner, a very varied and complex sytem of phenomena. 

It is not for us, who pretend not to the character of geologists, 
and only veiiture^to give an opinion here as on a matter of gene- 
ral science, to say whether the theory invented by Dr Hutton, 
and so ably supported in the paper before us, is in lull possession 
of the advantage just >tated. 'fhe time perhaps is not yet come 
‘when this question can be brought to a complete decision, and 
when philosophers can determine finally, whether the element of 
fire or of water is the consolidating power of the mineral king- 
dom. One thing, however, is evident, tliat a theory, which, 
like Dr Hutton’s, comes forward, assuming principles that arc 
shewn by experiment to be true, and conformable to nature, is 
entitled to a fair hearing in all its parts, and is not to be rejected 
without a very accurate comparison with the phenomena of geo- 
logy on the one hand, and with the conclusions of different the- 
ories on the other. In the mean time, we will hope that the in- 
genious author, who has bestowed so much time, and exerted so 
much talent in contriving and executing these valuable experi- 
ments, \Vill not suffer himself to be diverted from this course of 
investigation, lie is in possession of an art, acquired by much 
expense of time, labour, and reflection ; an art, of which, 
though he has carefully explained the principles, no man can 
learn the practice without much study and long application. 
With tlie exclufive polTefTion, as we may fay, of this powerful 
engine, no inducement can be wanting to engage him in the far- 
tiier application of it to geological or chemical refearches. Among 
thefe are many fimilar to that v/hich is here fo fuccefsfully pur- 
fued. What modifications do the efFe£ls of heat receive from 
coinprefiion when applied to filicious or argillaceous bodies r 
Would the fire which, acting on clay in the open air, produces 
a brick, if it afted on it under preflure, produce an argillaceous 
fchiflus, or, with more iiitenfity, would it melt it into a whin- 
(lone or a porphery ? Above all, the origin of inflammable mi- 
nerals remains to be iiivcfiigated ; and, though begun by this in- 
genious experimenter, is far from being thoroughly explored. 
This laft refearch is highly interefting, as it feems to point to the 
avenues which lead froih the animal or vegetable into the mineral 
kingdom, and may explain by what means the tranfition is made 
from two regions to a third, that to us appears fo diflant from 
them both. But we forget that thefe objec^ls muff be much more 
familiar to the author of thefe experiments than they can be to 
us — that he cannot ftand ia need of our exhortations, and much 
lefs of our inffruAions. 

Art# 
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Art. III. On Vhccine Inoculation* By Robert Willan, M. D. 

F. A. S. 4to. pp. 160. London, 1806. 

Commentaries^ on the Lues Bon>illa^ or Cow-Pox* By Benjamiii 
Mofeley, ^D. Author of a Treatife on Tropical Difeafes, &c- 
and of a Treatife on Lues Bovilla, or Cow-Pox, Phyfician to 
the Royal Military College at Chelfea, Member of the College 
of Phyficians of London, &c. &c. Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 260. London, 1806. 

A Reply to the Antivarcinijls* By James Moore, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. Svo. pp. 70. London, 
i 8 o 5 . 


Obfervations on. the pernicious Confequences of Cow-Pox Inoculation^ 
containing many well authenticated Cafes^ proving its infecurity 
ngainjl the Small^Pox. By Robert Squirrel, M. D. Second 
Edition. i2mo. pp. 74. London, 1806. 

T^edical fubjefts ought in general, we think, to be left to the 
lYl. Medical Journals j but the queftion as to the efficacy of 
vaccination is of fuch incalculable importance, and of fuch uni- 
verfal intcreft, as to excufe a little breach of privilege. We let 
our lawyers manage a£lions of debt and of trefpafs as they think 
proper, without our interference \ but, when the cafe touches life 
or reputation, we infifl: upon being made parties to the confultation^ 
and naturally endeavour at leaft to underftand the grounds of the dif- 
cuffion. Tne qu (lion now before us is nothing lefe than, whether 
a difeovery has ai' lually been made, by which the lives of forty thou* 
fand perfons may be annually faved in the J 3 ritifh iflands alone, and 
double that number protected from lengthened fuffering, deformity, 
mutilation and incurable infirmity. This is not a quellion, there- 
fore, which is intereiling only to the phyfiologid or the medical 
praftitioner ; it concerns nearly every community in the univerfe, 
and comes home to the condition of almoft every individual of 
the human race ; fince it is difficult to conceive, that there (liould 
be one being who would not be affefted by its decifion, cither in 
his own perfon, or in thofe of his neareft connexion! To the 
bulk of mankind, wars and revolutions are things of infinitely 
lefs importance ; and even to thofe who bufy themfelves in the 
tumult of public affairs, it may be doubted whether any thing 
can occur that will command fo powerful and permanent an intc- 
reft, fince there are few to whom fame or freedom can be fo in- 
timately and cenftantly precious, as perfonal fafety and domeftio 
atTe£lioii. 
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Everj'body knows, that ever fince Dr Jenncr pfopofed the prac- 
tice of vaccination as a preventive of fmall-ppx, a coiitroverfy has 
been maintained as to the fafety and efficacy of that new inocula- 
tion. This controverfy has now lafted for upwards of eight years ; 
in the courfc of which it has nut only given birth* to an in finiie 
number of publications of all defer iptions, but has beCn.illuftrat- 
cd by a vaft multitude of inltances and experiments, from which 
•both parties have attempted to draw conclufions in favour of their 
own opinions. Although the fubjeft is not perhaps entirely ex- 
haullcd, and the zeal of the dirputants affiires us that it will not 
be prematurely abandoned, yet it appears to- us, that there is evi- 
dence enough already produced to determine the opinion of ail 
impartial judges; and, at all events, we think it right, that the 
import of that evidence Ihould be fairly laid before the public, in 
a popular and concife fonn. It is among the firfl duties of iholc 
wrho condufd a work tliat has obtained an exteniive ci**culatioii, 
to diffufc the knowledge of every thing that may be A*’* iccabic to 

mankind, and to confidcr the amufomci>^ of ‘h , o. the 

formation oi' their taUe, as very fuborclinale objeC-ls to the com- 
munication of iifeful intelligence. We have, therefore, placed at 
the head of this article, the names of the moft recent publica- 
tions on both fidcs of the qucllion ; and propofe, after giving a 
fhort view of the difeovery itfelf, and of the evils to which it 
profeffied to be a remedy, to lay before our readers the refult of 
the reafonings and invelligations that have hitherto been made 
public v/ith regard to it. 

It is fortunately no longer noccflary to caft a glance on the ftntc 
of the original and natural iir. dl-pox, before any thing had been 
devifed for the mitigation of the horrors wnth which it was attend- 
ed- A pcililcnce it was, more defohiting and deflruCfive than 
that which now engrofles the name ; and, after repeatedly laying 
walle feme of the fairelt provinces of the old world, proceeded to 
depopulate extenfive regions in the new. With all the advanta- 
ges of our long experience, and improved medical Ikill, the natu- 
ral fmall-pox is (till fatal in the molt favourable Ctuations in Great 
Britain, to more than one in every hx w'ho arc infected. ^ 

Inoculatii^n w^as brought into ufe nearly one hundred years ago ; 
and a moft noble and blcfled difeovery it certainly was, as it pur. 
it in the povi’cr of every one to diminilh the hazard to which he 
w'^as formerly fubjctled, in a molt important di^gree. Of thofe 
who have the dilbrdcr naturally, we have already laid, that one is 
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to (He ill Cix, OF moculatc'cl pnticnt'i, only one dies in 250, 
This :it Ic’.iil is Dr VViUnn’s c.ilcul itioii ; ind we :ire perfu^ideJ 
that it is very neai the truth. . Li London, wiiore it ought to be 
bert: afcerraiii 'd, fonie eminent pr.iftitioncrs have ftated the pro- 
portion to be fo hi.'h as 1 iii roo. The zealous antivaccinifts have 
denied it to bf* gn ar-T, ond *r judicious treatment, than 1 in 1000. 
It c.innot be denied, however, t’nt beri,h''S this rifle to life, the 
difeaf*', even under this mitigated form, has fr‘'(|uenily proved an 
exciting caufe to fcroprmla, and other dr*ad.ful diflempers, and 
has often h -cn attended v/iih blindnefs and deformity. 

In tins fituation, it was not perhap'. to be wondered at, that ma- 
ny individu ds hcfititcd to expofe thoir cniidren fpontancoiilly to a 
rilk of fiicli magnitude, and flattered thomlclvcs *-hat, by careful- 
ly feclucling them from occafions of infe<'-lion, the danger might 
be fmaller on 'the wdiole than that wr!»icl\ they vl^ould certainly en- 
counter in inoculation. 'The confoqucncc of thefe impreffions, 
independent of many fuperflitious antipathies, was, inevitably, that 
inoculation could never he umverfafly adopted ; and the refiilt, 
Iiow’evcr extraordinary it may at lirft npp( 3 ar, has been clearly 
proved to have b-*cn an incre.ifed mortality upon the whole, in con- 
le(juence of its partial adoption. 

To explain this, it is only necefTary to recollect, that the 
inoculated fm dl-pox is an infectious difeafe, as well as the 
natural fmall pox ; and that thofe who take it naturally front 
;in inoculated patient, uniformly have it as violently as if they 
had been infccled from a cafe of fpontaneous difeafe : it is 
to all intents and purpof’S the natural fmall-pox again in 
them. Now, ?! it be confuiered tiiat feveral liundred thoufand 
porfons liave bcui anmiilly inoculated in thefe kingdoms for 
the Lift fifty years, it will be eafy to calculate the immenfe 
addition tliat mult luvc been made in that period to the 
rales of actual difeafe, and the incivafe of natural finall-pox that 
m\y be fuppofed to l.ave aiifen from this conllant multiplication 
ot the fources and centres of Inf’clion. From a calculation made 
by Dr H* herden, wutiiout any view to this quellion, it appears, 
accordingly, tliat for tlie lall tliirty years of Jail century, there 
were ninety-five perfems died of fnuili-pox in London out of every 
thoufand rt ported in the bills of mortality-, while the average 
number, before the inirodiidion of inoculation, was only feventy 
in every thoufand. Anotlic. calculation, made upon two periods 
of forty years, before and after inoculation was adopted, makes 
the proportion only as cigbty-ninc to feventy-two ; but whichever 
of thelb we adopt, the iiicreafe of the total mortality muft appear 
to be very formidable ; more efpecially if it be confidered that 
thefe calculations arc made for the cafe of the metropolis, where 
the rilk of infeciion, even before the ufe of inoculation, muft at 
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all times have been greater than in the lefs cro^vd^d diftrifts of 
the country. In a general view, we may fafelyr fet down the ad- 
ditional mortality produced by the parti il ufe of this admirable 
remedy, at little lefs than one fourth of the whole.' Inoculation, 
therefore, though in itfelf a moll precious and beneficent inven- 
tion, has not hitherto been of any cfTmtial benefit to the commu- 
nity. Though many individuals have profited by it, it has dc- 
jlroycd more lives, upun the whole, than it has preferved, and 
has aggravated the fullbrings of thofe who have refufcd to employ 
It, in a greater degree, than it has relieved thofe w'ho have availed 
themfelves of its proteftion. What fort of an evil the fmall-pox 
ftill is, in fpite of the vaunted palliative of inocuLition, may be 
judged of from tlie fadl, that forty thoufand perfons are fuppofod 
to die of it every year in Great Britain, and tliat it adlually kills 
one out of every ten w'ho enter the bills of mortality. 

In fuch a fit nation, it will be allowed that there was a fufficient 
motive to fcck for fome further improvement in our mode of ma- 
naging this clifeafe ; and that it was natural to profecute with cn- 
ihufiafrn every fuggeftion which held out a profpecl of finally, 
difarming this cruel depredator on the lives and happinefs of the 
community. This is what Dr Jenner profefibs to have done by 
the introdu^fiion of the cow-pox. The bell and inofi; authentic 
account of his difeovery is to be found in the evidence delivered 
by him when examined in i Boa before a Committee of the Houfe 
of Commons. For the fake of fuch readers as may not have that 
publication at hand, we lliall now give a iliort abftra(^' of this 
iimple and intcrelliiig narrative. The fir ft part may be given in 
Dr jenner’s owni wouls. 

* jMy ii^iqiiiry iuto the nature of the cow-poX commenced upwards of 
twenty-five years ago. My attention to this fingular (Jifedfe was firll 
excited by obferving, that among thofe whom in the country I was fre- 
quently called upon to inoculate, many reiiiled every effort to give them 
the fmall-pox. Thcfe patients I found had undergone a dileafe they 
called the cow-pox, cunlradled by niilki.ig cows affedled with a peculiar 
eruption on their teats. On inqu’ry, it appealed that it had been known 
among the dairies time immemorial, and that if vague opinion prevailed 
that it was a preventive of the finall-pox, Tii ^ opinion I found was, 
comparativtly, new among them ; for all ihc older farmers declared they 
had no fuch idea in their early days : a circnmllancc that feemeJ eifily 
to be accounted for, from nsy knowing dial the common people were 
very rarely inoculated for tlie fmall-pox, liil that pract'ee was rendered 
general by the improved method introduced by the Suttons : fo that the 
working people in the dairies were feldorn put to the tell of the pre- 
ventive powers of the cow-pox, ' 

Upon inquiry at the medical praclitioiicrs in the country, Dr 
Jenner then tells us be w^as at firft mortified to find that they all. 
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agreed in holding, cow-pox was not to be relied on as a cer- 
tain preventive of fvi li-pox \ and their report feenu’d to be con- 
firmed by the a£lu.il occurrence of frnall-pox in hveral p^rions 
who were f.ucl to have had the cow-pox. Dr Jenntr, however, 
was not willing to abandon the pleafi ng profp'"6f tliat had opened 
to him, and rcfolved to inquire into the matter more carefully 
than .my one ieemed previoufly to have thouiiht of doing. The 
firii difeovery he made was, that the cow was fubjeCt to a vaiiety^ 
of dillirict eruptions upon her teats, all of which were capable 
of producing ulceration on the hands of the milkers, and pafled 
in tlie dairies by the indiferiminate appellation of cow pox. After 
a fiiort courl'e of obfervatioii, he was eafily able to dillinguifh the 
true cow-pox from other accidental eruptions, and flattered himfelf 
that he hail thus difeovered the true caiife of the apparent uncer- 
tainty of a preventive, the powers of which were uinverfally ad- 
mitted to a certain extent. His hopes, however, were damped 
a fi'cond thne, when he found that fome perfons who had beerr 
infccled from the genuine cow-pox, had, neverthelefs, proved 
liable to variolous infi.£lion, and that one was fometimes efl‘c6fu- 
ally protttlcd, when another inftfted from the fame fore, proved 
li.ibk to after contagion. By diligent and continued obfervation, 
liowevLT, he was fortunately enabled to explain this anomaly alfo. 
He afceriaincd, by repeated experiments, that when the matter 
was taken from the ulcer or fore on the cow, after a certain ftage 
of its progrefs, it produced a fore in the human body of a charafter 
altogether different from tint which resulted from an earlier in- 
fection, and that it was only tlie disorder communicated in the 
i-.irJier stages o' the case, and before the matter originally secret- 
ed liad midergoiie any cliangc or decomposition, that had the power 
of shielding the patient from the infection of small-pox. 

Having brought his observations so far to maturity, it occurred to' 
Jiini to try the experiment of propagating the disease by inocula- 
tion, first from the animal, and afferw'arils from one human creature 
to another. In the year he accordingly inoculated a young 

man from the hand of a milker, w'ho had the distinctive symptoms 
of the genuine cow-pox, and had the pleasure of finding, that, 
wlien inoculated for the small-pox, at the distance of some 
months, he completely resisted the contagion. The experiment 
was afterwards enlarged \ and, after inoculating some hundred 
children, and putting them, at diflbrent intervals, to the test of a 
.subsequent inoculation for small-pox without effect, he ventured 
to communicate his discovery to the world in a treatise publivshed 
in 179b, wdiich was followed up tire year after, by a still longer 
list of experiments and obscrv.uions. In these works, Dr Jenner 
suggestetl, that the diieasc itself probably was not original in the 
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sinimal from which it took its name, and that several circumvStancs 
led him to believe that it originated from the distemper called die 
^rea/e in the heels of horft^y and was communicated to the cow 
by being milked by persons employed in dressing such horses. 
The cow-pox was uniformly unknown in those dairies vvliero the 
milking was performed by women ; and in all the instances 
which Dr Jenner could trace its introduction, he lound that the 
.milkers had been recently before in the habit of handling horses 
affected with the grease. Tins conjecture, it is saiil, has since 
been verified by inoculating the cow from the grease directly, 
^ which produced the genuine form of the cow-pox. 

The first public opposition that was mailc to lhl:> discovci y, was 
in a publication of Dr Moseley’s in 179S. In tliis work, vvhicfct 
was entitled, a Dissertation on Sugar, the Doctor ingeniously con- 
trived to introduce a violent philippic against the new pr;u:tii\* of 
vaccination, in which, as he had no experience or observation to 
found upon, he contents himself with pouring out an inuncu >e 
4^uantity of abuse, in a style of wdiich we shall by and by in- 
dulge our readers with a specimen, and sununing up his argu- 
ment in the following alarming interrogations. ‘ Can any person 
say what may be the consequence of introducing a hijh'd humour 
into the human frame after a long lapse of ? Who kno\r% 
besides, what idea^ may rise in the course of time from a hem 4 
fever having excited its incongruous iirprt“«sio!v, on tlic brain ? 
Who knows, also, but tlrut the liiiman ihje may undergo 
strange mutations from qiiadrupedan fcyrrjv'.tiiy, and th.it some 
modern Pa^iphae may rival the fables of old ’ 

This delectaljje diatribe w.is r«:piibiisi:c‘d three times, in diTerent 
forms, before it atrracted ai.y general notice; but the enemies of 
the practice having been extremely active in sprcailing alarming 
reports ;is to its consequencoh amotig tliC lo\v..*r po(q)ie, tlic fol- 
lowing advertisement Wc*s publishetl in July I S'k). 

‘ M.^ny ii'irauiiii'd n‘po»*' ' n ’v ••iicaju h \hieli hnv:* a tcr- 

dcncy fo pu’judice rf»e mm . -ijt* Prblic ar’-jMi'l thv Inocuianon of 
tl>e Cow-Pox, we, the unch**G;'ijed rjrj i Siir;reoiJs, thifik it 

our duty to declare ou** ooii.ion, th'^^ -x'h'j ha dc ha ! the - 

Pox a7'e pcrfi fily jaure fir.m lh'' infcHioti f the Smalt Pox , — VVe aiio dt - 
dare, thrtt tk^ mociilai d (love- Pox is a /nu.h fiiil kt and fajer d'/citfc than 
the innculated Small- Pox. * 

This certificate w.^s signovl with the :v'^pona])le names of Dr-i 
BaiJlic, Lettsom, (hirth.shore, Willan, Lister, Vanglian, and 
Thornton ; and by tli<»'>e of PJessrs Cline, Abernctliy, Ashiev 
Cooper, hloorc, and by five aiin twemy oihei pliysici.'.ns and sur- 
geons of the first reputation in the nietropriis. Smne c.'incii<l 
^nd iuteresting discussion, as to the syrnptoiiu^ and eflects of the 
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disease, took place about the same time, between Dr Jenner and 
Drs Woodville and Pearson, under whose superintendance the 
practice was prosecuted to a great extent. In 1801, Mr Ring 
published one thousand and forty chaotic pages in defence of the 
new practice ; and in 1802, the subject was submitted to the con- 
sideration of a Committee of the House of Commons, who, after 
taking the evidence of Drs Ash, Sir W. Farquliar, Blane, Wood- 
villc, Baillie, Pearson, Heberden, and thirty-two other practition-*^^ 
ers of the first eminence in London, gave a report decidedly fa- 
vourable to the new system. Out of the forty persons examined 
upon this occasion, indeed, there were only three, viz. Dr Mose- 
ley, Dr Rowley, and Mr Birch, who expres^ 'd any doubts of its 
efficacy ; and at this time, it is remarkable, that neither of these 
gentlemen went beyond tlic expression of doubt; all the rest were 
decided and confident in their testimony ; and Dr Woodville 
stated,* in particular, that, in the last six months, he had vaccined, 
at the Small-Pox Hospital, 7,500 patients, the half of whom had 
been since inoculated with the small-pox matter, without the 
smallest effect being produced in any one instance. 

This ample and public testimony seemed for a while to set the 
question at rest ; and, except in a few obscure pamphlets, and 
communications to the medical journals, little was heard in op- 
position to it, till 1 804, when Mr Goldson of Portsmouth pub- 
lished six cases of small-pox occurring after vaccination, accompa- 
nied with observations, calculated to shake tlie confidence which 
was now very generally placed in the security of the Jennerian 
inoculation. These were answered by Mr Ring and others, who 
endeavoured to shew that, in some of his cases > Mr Goldson’s pa- 
tients had not had the genuine cow-pox in the first instance, and 
that in others, they had not had the genuine small-pox thereafter. 
This part of the controversy was coiuiuctcd with temper, and with 
a reasonable degree of candour. In the end of the same year, 
however. Dr Moseley published his treatise on the cow-pox, in 
which the ravings of Bedlam seemed to be bl*:nded with the 
tropes of Billingsgate. Dr Rowley followed on the same side, 
and in the same temper, with 500 cuvses of ^ the beastly new 
diseases produced from cow-pox, ’ and attracted customers, by 
two coif ured engravings at the head of his woik, of ^ the cow- 
poxed, ox-faced boy, ’ an \ ‘ the cow-poxed, mangy girl. ' The 
battle now became general. The Reverend Rowland Hill thun- 
dered in defence of vaccination — Dr Squirrel leaped from his cage 
upon tlie whole herd of vaccinators — Mr Birch insisted upon 
stating his serious reasoUwS for objecting to cow^’-pox — ^Drs Thorn- 
ton and Lettsom chanted pxans in its praise — Mr Lipscomb 
struttedL forward with a ponderous, wordy dissertation oil its fail- 
ure 
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tire and mischiefs ; and Messrs Ring, Merriman, and felair, an- 
swered every body ; and exasperated all their opponents, by their 
intemperance and personality. Charges of murder and falsehood 
were interchanged among the disputants, without the smallest 
ceremony \ the medical journals foamed with the violence of their 
contention ; it raged in hospitals and sick-chambers ; and pollut- 
ed, with its malignity, the sanctity of the pulpit, and the harmony 
of convivial philanthropy. 

In the whole course of our censorial labours, we have never • 
had occasion to contemplate a scene so disgusting and humiliating 
as is presented by the greater part of this controversy 5 nor do we 
believe that the virulence of political animosity or personal rival- 
ry or revenge ever gave rise, among the lowest and most prosti- 
tuted scribblers, to so much coarseness, illiberality, violence, and 
absurdity, as is here exhibited by gentlemen of sense and educa- 
tion, discussing a point of professional science with a view to tJie 
good of mankind. At one time, indeed, we were so overpower- 
ed and confounded by the rude clamour and vehement contradic- 
tions of the combatants, that we were temptcil to abandon the 
task we had undertaken, and leave it to some more athletic critic 
to collect the few facts and the little reasoning which could be 
discerned in this tempest of the medical world. Wo were en- 
couraged, however, to proceed by the excellent pamphlet of Mr 
Moore, of which we have prefixed the title to this article ; and, 
after refreshing ourselves with the sober sense ami accurate infor- 
mation of Dr Wiihm, we at last found courage to go through Dr 
Moseley's commentaries, and the ex(]uibite observations of Dr 
Squirrel. 

Before entering into the particulars of the controversy which 
has been thus warmly maintained, or endeavouring to lead our 
readers to form any opinion from the evidence produced in the 
course of it, we think it proper to make one or two general re- 
marks, on what may be called the external character of the debate, 
and on the circumstances wliich may impress us witli a favourable 
or unfavourable opinion of the respective disputants, independent 
of the intrinsic weight of their proofs and reasonings. 'I'here are 
some cases which cannot be reached by argument or evidence, iu 
which we must trust to the dccisioti of aulliority j and there are 
otliers still more numerous, in which the preponderance of con- 
flicting authorities must be determined by \/hat we -can learn of 
the character and motives of those wht) bring them forward. 

Now, the first circumstance which seems calculated to make 


an indelible impression upon an 01 dinary mind, in a question of 
any difficulty, is where there is a ticcided majority of com- 
petent judges in favour of one side of it. In any disputable point 
^ C ‘ of 
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of law or medicine, most people would be pretty well satisfied 
with an opinion adhered toby nine tenths of me profession j and, 
imputing the dissentient of a small minority to caprice or igno- 
rance, would probably never think it worm while to make any 
further inquiry. Now, the bitteiest enemies of vaccination will 
not deny, that more than nine tenths oi the medical world aic de- 
cidedly and zealously in favour of it ^ and that all their demon- 
strations of its dangers and terrors have been insufficient to con- , 
* vert a single one of their brethren from so damnable and danger- 
ous a heresy. 

But testimonies, it may be said, should be weighed, and not 
numbered ; and a few judicious voices should outweigh * a whole 
theatre * of others. Here, again, we are afraid tlie vaccinaton 
will have a splendid and indisputable triumph. The only physi- 
cians, we think, fhat have publicly combated the doctrines of Dr 
Jenner, are Drs Moseley, Rowley, and Squirrel. Now, without 
intending the least disparagement to those three ingenious gentle- 
men, we certainly may be permitted to doubt, whether they stand 
quite so high in the public opinion as some of those to whom 
they have opposed themselves, or even whether an opinion sign- 
ed by all three would have so much weight, with competent judg- 
es, as the single judgement of Baillie, Heberden, Willan, Far- 
quhar, Pearson, or Vaughan. As for the authority due to Messrs 
Birch, Rogers, and Lipscomb, we should humbly conceive that 
it might be fully balanced by that of Cline, Abernethy, Ashley 
Cooper, and Home. If the mere mention of these names were 
not sufficient to detide the question of authority, it >Aould be easy 
for us to match each of the antivaccinists with at least ten London 
practitioners of higher name than himself, and of learning and 
opportunities as unquestionably supeiior. We confine the paral- 
lel to London, to give the antivaccinists all the advantage in our 
power ; for, in the country at large, wc believe, they have not 
one respectable practitioner on their side in five hundred. In this 
great seat and school of medicine, we are assured, they are without 
a single public adherent. If the question is to be settled by autho- 
rity, therefore,— by the number or the respectability of those who 
have taken part in it, the antivaccinists can have no pretension ^ to 
be listened to. If a clear opinion be given by all the leading 
counsel at the Bar, and an unanimous judgment be pronounced in 
^nforftiity to it by tlie twelve jadges of the land, what should 
we say bf ^ few Old Bailey pleaders and jobbing attorneys, who 
shoifld appeal to the public in behalf of an opposite conclusion ? 

But eminent men may have interests and passions as well as 
pfhjf persona, and these may bias their judgments, or suborn their 
tes^oi^y 9 and }t is right that a popular appeal should be allow- 
* ed, 
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ed^ to controul or expose those who might otherwise overbear evcrf 
thin^ by their combination. This, no doubt, is a very importa»l|; 
consideration ; and it may help to explain some tilings that would 
otherwise appear very unaccountable in this controversy ; thougb| 
Ve are afraid, not much to the advantage of the antivaccinists. 
It^is a fact universally admitted, thau the sm^U-pox has, for a very 
Img period, been the most lucrative of all diseases to the medical 
faculty in general, and that, whatever benefit the world at large 
^ might derive from its extirpation, the consequences, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, would be extremely unfavourable to them. 
This has not escaped the sagacity of Dr Willan, when, probably 
with a view to abate the rancour of the antivaccinists, he recom- 
mends that the inoculation and subsequent cure of the patient 
should always be left to a regular practitioner ; and adds, ^ that 
indeed tliey deserve their reward, since, by adopting and encou- 
raging the new practice, they abandon what has for centuries been 
the most lucrative part of their profession. * Of the light which 
this observation throws upon the management of the controversy, 
and of the influence which it ought to have with us in judging of 
the argument before us, we tliink it better to speak in Mr Moore’s 
words, than in our own. 

< It muft be owned, indeed/ he obfen'es, ‘ that, on this occafion, there 
was fuperadded to the general tendency of do6iors to differ, a particular 
motive, which rarely fails of having tliat effe^ upon all mankind. Small- 
pox was the fource of no inconfiderablc portion of the income of every me- 
dical praditioner ; infomuch, that neither pbyficians nor furgeons would 
abandon this difeafe to the management of the other. The phyficiaa 
claimed it as a contagious fever, and therefore a medical cafe ; but as 
the furgeon was the inoculator, he did not choofe to relinquilh the pro- 
fits of the fubfequent treatment. While each was eager for the whole, 
it was hardly to be expected, that a plan to take it from both, would 
be kindly received by either. 

• Jenner’s difeovery wap a touchftone, to dete^l what proportion of 
felfiflinefs alloyed the human heart. It was calculated to make known, 
whether the femes of mifer}'', which medical men are compelled to wit- 
nefs, blunt their feelings. The refult has certainly reflefted diftinguifh- 
ed honour on the faculty ; for the plan to exterminate the fmsU-pox, 
has been zealonfly adapted by the medical men of every part of the 
world which it has reached. There are, however, and I acknowledge 
it with reliu^ance, a few pia^iitiontrs, who muff be excluded from par- 
ticipating in the praife thus acquiied by the majority. ’ p« 4.. 5. 

It appears, then, that the great multitude of learned aud judi- 
cious men, who have given their fandion to this pradice, have 
done fo in dired oppofition to their own pecuniary intereil, tO'* 
fheir known diflike of rafiinefs and innovation, and to tlrnt natu- 
ral jealoufy with v^hich they mufl: at firft have regarded a difeo- 

very 
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fery fo 6mple and iinportanti in the merit of which they could 
claim no (bare. The few who have oppofed vaccination, have 
adedy it mull be admitted, exaflly as thofe principleSy with which 
the others had to (Iruggle, would have induced them to ad ; and, 
in eftimating their comparative authority, it is impoflible not to 
impute fomething to the operation of fuch powerful agents. Wp 
%tt unwilling to urge this confideration very far $ but it cannot be 
forgotten, when prejudice and bias are fpoken of, that the medi- ^ 
cal advocates for vaccination give their teftimony in oppofition to 
their own intereft and vanity, and that its opponents give theirs in 
conformity to the didates of thofe principles. 

There is dill one general obfervation to be nwde on the hiftory 
and complexion of this debate, which we are afraid will go as far 
to diferedit the arguments of the antivaccinifts, as any which have 
no,w been fuggefteld. Almofl all thofe who now oppofe the prac* 
tice of vaccination, and infill upon the proofs of its failure and 
mifehievous cfFeds, oppofed it with equal vehemence and confix 
dence, before they pretended to have heard of its failure or bad 
confequences at all. Dr Mofeley, of whofe language on the fub« 
jed, in 1 798, the reader has already had a fpecimen, has him- 
lelf dated that his oppofition to it was founded at that time * ox| 
the bafis of theory j * and, two years after he had three times re- 
printed that miferable fpecimen of fcurrilous buffoonery, he in- 
formed the Committee of the Houfe of Commons, that he did 
not himfelf know of any indance in which it had either failed to 
prevent fmall-pox, or been followed by conditutional difeafes, al- 
though he had heard of fome fuch things from perfons, none of 
whom he could then recoiled, or mention to the Committee* 
Mr Birch makes veiy nearly the fame datement. Thus, we find 
Dr Mofeley, in 1 7^8, as full of contempt and abhorrence for vac- 
cination, as he is at this moment, though it is certain that at that 
tipie he had neither read nor feen any thing that was not decided- 
ly in its favour. ,It mud be allowed that this difpofition to op- 
pofe, before there were any grounds for oppofition, does not indi- 
cate a very liberal or impartial dilpoCtion in an obrerv,er j and na- 
turall^ dilpofes us to regard with fome fufpicion the evidence 
wfai^ he m.ay afterwards bring forward in fupport of his precon- 
ceived antipathies. An avov/ed enemy is rejeded as a witnefs in 
ev^ry court of law but if it appears that he is not only hodile, 
heceflarily ^ignorant, we well afk what weight can be 
giv^ to bis te^mony in oppofition to that of impartial perfons^ 
Knud have known much more of the circumdanccs. We 
nit glad^ ujpon this fubjed, to avail ourfelvea once more of Mr 

' -'k ■■ nf 
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< If vaccination frequently fails* and occafions miferable confeqoenctit 
thcfe difappointments and difaftcra ought naturally to occur moft fns 
quontly to thofe who have vaccinated the greatcft mimbera ; and re^ 
peated mortifications and reproaches would natuiaUy excite fo much 
vexation* as to induce them to abandon the practice. But, fo far from 
this being the cafe* thofe who have vaccinated the mod extenfively* 
perfifi; in recommending it with the fame zeal as ever ; their infatuation 
continues* though in other refpeQs they are men of difiinguiftied good 
fenfe* and good nature. 

< Who then are thofe* who meet with the unlucky failures* and 
wretched effeds of vaccination ? The very perfons w)io oppofed the 
prance before any failures could have exiilcd ; and when every known 

was fiivourable. They decried vaccination* from its commencement* 
among all their acquaintances ; they never adopted it* and confequently 
have feen little of the pradicc ; yet it unaccountably happens* that all 
the unfuccefsfiil cafes fail under their obfervation. * p. 15. i6. 

There is but one other criterion to which wc wifh to appeal* 
before entering w'itli our readers upon the prccife points that are 
9X ifliie between thcfe clifputants. All the prefumptions are againft 
Dr Mofeley and his adherents. His opponents are confefledly 
many, and learned* and judicious ; and as he differs from their 
concurring opinion, the natural inference is, that he is not judi- 
cious and learned, and that he cannot be f^afely relied on as an 
accurate obferver, a fagacious expounder, or a correft reporter 
of the phenomena. It is pofliblc, however, that this inference 
may be erroneous ; — Dr Mofeley and h^s friends may be perfons 
of tranfeendent genius and exemplary candour. Reputation may 
)be unmerited, and multitudes may be deceived. If the oppofers 
of vaccination give indifputablc proofs of fuperior talents and bet- 
ter temper than their adverfaries, there will be a certain prefumph. 
tion in favour of their conclufions, from the admitted charaAet'* 
of the men, independent of the reafons which they may urge in 
their fupport. On tlte other hand, if, from their writings, it be 
manifeft that they arc men of weak and uncultivated nnderftand- 
ing ; that their pallions aie vehement, and their judgement in- 
firm ; that they are ignorant or negligent of the firlt rules of fea- 
foning, and incapable of ilating their opinions in intelUgi^e lan- 
guage, it probably will not appear too much to affirm, that they 
are entitled to little credit, in a contiover/y which confef&dly re- 
quires much accuracy of diferiminution, much nice obfervation, 
and patient and perfevering rcfcarch. It would not be fair tO th<r 
reader to lay the ftatements of the parties before him without 
making him in fome degree acquainted with theii* character. We 
Ihall venture, therefore, to preient him with a few extradis from 
the moft recent and moft vaunted compofitions of the anrlvac- 
pinifts, that he may judge for himfclf what manner of men they 

are 
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are that have fet themfelves thus boldly againft the opinion of 
their moft celebmed brethren. 

Of this feO:, Dr Mofeley is the great champions and perhaps 
the founder. Our readers may take the following fpecimeh of 
this learned perfon’s temper, mc^efty, and tafte in compoiition. 

* It is a lamentable refiedion, that men of learning ihould have joined 
in, this diabolical confpiracy^ But much more lamentable is the reflec- 
tion, that fuch men fliould perfevere in it ; — with to remain in mentaL 
bondage ; and be as eager in retaining this flavery of thought, as thofe 
illiterate and ignorant cow-pox pamphleteers are, who have fo peftered 
the public. 

* Driven from poft to poll, they flill flruggle for exiftenee i and, 
with worm-like tenacity of life, they feem determined to expire hi the 
laft expedient. 

* From this cow-pojc medley of weak philofophers, and ftrong fods^ 
the world will form fome eflimate of the ftate of phyfic in England. ^ 

* The medical tribe in London, muft be viewed , in an extraordinary 
light by people of underftanding, when they fee what havock Dr Jenner 
and his cow have made in their intelleds. 

* Their wild rhapfodies, and devotions for thefe authoVa of their 
diftradlion, were never equalled without the walls of a Pagan temple. 

* One bewildered foul, flatting in his phrenzy, vows that ** the 
fweet influence of the Pleiades, and the bands of Orion, ** are nothing 
but Jennerian puftules ; — ^then decorates Vaccina with moons and ftars, 
•— worfhips the diVine Beaft in Pythagorean relationfliip, — fends her to 
the Heavens as a Conftellation, — and Twears he will have a Cow inflead 
of a Bull in the Zodiac. 


• Another cut-tbroat^ Smithfcld federate drags Vaccina to the flau^h- 
ter-houfe ; and in carnivorous hymns, lings the praifes of her divifibility 
on the lhambles, ' in beef-ileaks, rounds, and furloins, — ^like a favage of 
New Zealand. 

But thefe ravers are not the men who alone have carried the cow- 
pox dtfaflrous pra^ice into its widely extended effect. Nor are thefe 
the only men, from whom the public will, in due time, expe^ retribu- 
tion. 


< The culprits who keep out of fight, and prompt the mifehief, and 
baye not honour enough to renounce, nor courage enough openly to de- 
fend thnr coudadf will not be forgotten. ’ Mofeley’s Pref. p. xiii. xiv, 
It Will , be remembereds that Dr Benjamin Mofeley is here 
faking of fuch in^n as Baillie, Farqubar, Heberden, Clincs 
(topers and Abeme^y, and in faft, of the whole praftifing 
ph||£ctan8 in London, with the exception of his facetious friend 
Di^quirrel* After this, it can excite no furprife to find him ex^ 
^taicning, that ‘ die evafions and bafe fubterfuges .which haVe been 
yefoTted .to, tn fupport this wicked project, equal in depravity the 
page in the biftory of man. ’ Of bU plcafantry and rea»- 
- * ibmwg 
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fontng powers^ we meet with the following example at the fecond 
page of his commentary. 

* The public can now difeern the « darknefs vifible ” in which they 
have been enveloped. They can difeover a Cow Poxcr from another 
man ; and can determine that, though a Cow Poxer may be an human 
bein^, it does not follow that he fhouM be rational. 

* Cow Poxers have gone a great way, to Drove that man is not en- 
dowed with reafon ; and that, though he may be capable of performing, 
and fometimes addided to, rational purfuit^, yet the fource thereof is not 
radical, nor always prefent in his compofition. 

* It appears by their philofophy, that the brain of man is not the 
proper bed of that numen in which reilediion and forethought repofe, 
and cogitate on the fitnefs, and confequence of his a6tion8. 

* Reafon, it feems, is only a momentary right way of thinking ; 
which, in the abfence of capnee, comes and pafles away like a thief ; or 
a ihadow ; or a lucid interval of fenfe in the head of a Cow Poxer. 

< Reafon, they fay, and fav nghtly, gives no pleafure to its pof- 
feflbr \ and generally pain to others. Befi les, they find it is deilitute 
of the comfortable fodality of folly ; — ^tliat contagious felicity, in which 
one fool makes many. 

‘ The public have admitted, fince this new light has purged their 
vifual ray ’’—that I had agentfrar, and not a fpuruus paroxyfm of rea- 
fon, about the autumnal equinox of the year 1 798 brought on by 
reading Dr Jenner’s firft pubhcation on the Cow Pox. 

* In this paroxy/m, I denounced the people of England, en majfe^ 
for being Cow Pox mad. 

< Part of Its efFe6iB are known \ and part to be related which is 
the purport of this difiertation. ’ p. 2, 3. 

After n irratmg a nonfenfical and defpicable Rory of a patient 
vaccinated by the Reverend Rowland Hill, who is faid to have 
broken out afterwards into ulcers, which were followed by patch- 
es of hair, ” fome of it very like cows,* hair ! ’* he breaks out into 
the following rhapfody of low and miferabie bufibonery, which we 
really believe is unequalled for dulnefs and vulgarity by any thing 
that ever iflued from Grub-Street. 

« Rowland Hill may tell people there is no harm in a ihaggy ikin ; 
and may fay the heait of Ariilomenes was hairy ; and that he was not 
the wone for it. So the fadt certainly was. But then he never had 
the Cow Pox. Befides, the caie is not fimilar m other refpedts. A-* 
riftomenes was an Athenian general ; this poor Child is not an Athenian 
general. 

* Rowland Hill may alfo fay, Efau was hairy all over, and that he 
was not the worfe for it. Here again Rowland Hill will be wrong. 
For it is well known to people who read the Scriptures, that it was from 
the ctrcumftance of Efau’a having an hairy (kin, that his cunning mo- 
ther was enabled to make his brother Jacob cheat him out of his fa- 
ther’s blcffiog. 

* F^^rhapa 
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* Perhaps Rowland Hill thinks there is no blefling but his own worth 
a farthing. 1 think differently. Let him confider the lofs of power 
and property which Efau fudained from his hairy tkin, and a/k himfelf 
if he fhould have liked it. 

* This is not all the above child’s irifery. He has had a conftant vac- 
cine diarrheea upon him ever (ince he had the cow-pox ; and his food 
runs through him involuntarily. ’ p. 55. 56. 

This is sufBcientlv commiserable j but if we would ^ sound the 
very base string of humility, ’ we must turn to the Doctor’s se- " 
parate ch^ters addressed to the said Reverend Rowland Hill 5 
the first of which begins in this manner, 

« Rowland,— I bought your pamphlet, entitled, Cow- Poet Inocu^ 
latlon Vtndkaied; ” dated the 2;th of March t8o6. 

* 1 paid a (hilling for it. Rowland, — it is not dear. The fame 
quantity of folly, falfehood, and impudence, could not have been bought 
for twice the money of any other cow-poxer from the Ganges to the 
Miffiflippi. ’ p. 189. 

We are almoft afliamcd to pollute our page with the trafti that 
follovi's ; but Dr Mofelcy is cried up by the antivaccinifis as a man 
of infinite wit and genius ; and it is our duty to make his preten- 
fions public. After introducing a paltry piece of buffoonery in a 
fuppofed dialogue between Mr Ilill and a Lad^, the reverend vac- 
cinator is made to conclude as follows. 

* Rowland. ** And well you may. Madam, I tell you her very 
dung is a fine poultice for horfes feet, and greajyheels. Kings and 
princes eat it, by way of mufiards and Dr Mofelcy knows it, if he 
were candid enough to confefs it. ” 

* Rowland, — I do confefs it. You arc very right. Truth fome- 
times furpriles me, but ne>er oflends me. 1 have feen many kings and 
princes eat voraciouUy of this cow-pox mufiard. Try it, Rowland ; 
and you will never eat Durham muAard again. I will give you the re- 
ceipt for making it, from a work of the higheft authority. 

* Mind, Rowland. 

** Tike the fineft part of the filth in the guts of the cow, and feafon 

m/kdsjt and pepper. Mix the ingredients well together. ” 

* licnow my credit has long flood very low with coW-poxers j but 
1 tt0pe this will raife it ; and, as a fuither confirmation of your cor- 

X'ref^^ readers to the learned work itfelf ; where 

above receipt, but the following interefiing 

^ This Muftard^ made with cow-dung, is reckoned a mofl curious 
fit|:e by the Ethiopians,— mind, Rowland — by the Ethiopians * 
and they cal! it Manta* But only princes, and very great perfons, can 
attain this royal difh } becaufe it rei^uires much pepper, which all men 
have not. 

* Mind, Rowland. It requires much pepper ; an article, luckily for 
Cow Foxers, not dear in England. ’ p. 198—200, 
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Poor Dr Moseley * Yet this is the gentleman who complains 
(p.‘lS2. 3.) of ‘ tke rude expressions* of Dr Thornton, and of 
those * violations of decorum which communicate so much aspe* 
rity to discussion, * and who thinks it necessary to tell Mr Hil! 
(p. that ^ his language is licentious, gross, ungendcmanlike, 
and highly reprehensible, * 

Dr Rowley writes worse, if possible, than Dr Moseley \ and 
stodoes not reason any better. He agrees with him in thinking all 
the advocates for vaccination ^ raving mad ; ’ and is almost as elo-- 
quent in descanting on * the horrid, filthy, beastly diseases which 
they have nefariously introduced among mankind. * He is pleased 
also to say, that * small-pox is a visitation of God ; but the cow- 
pox is produced by presumptuous and impious man. The form* 
er, heaven ordained ; the latter is, perhaps, a daring and profane 
violation of our holy religion ; and heaven s^ms daily to justify 
this supposition, from the dreadful calamities cow-pox has occa- 
sioned. * He afterwards quotes a text in support of this pious 
opinion, which is too indelicate even to be referred to ; and then 
seriously proposes it ^ as a question to be considered by the learn- 
ed ministers of the gospel of Christ, Whether it be not impious 
and profane, to wrest out of the handi oj the Almighty the divine dts^ 
pensathns of Providence ^ * That these passages are not culled, 
with any malignant skill, from the Doctor’s publication, but are 
really taken at random, as fair specimens of his writing, our read- 
ers may perhaps be more inclined to believe, after perusing the 
following entire paragraph, which contains the whole of his ar- 
gument against the possibility of exterminating small-pox. It ap? 
pears at the 16th page of his book, with tins regular title. 

‘ Small-pox not e^tei rntnated^ but at this moment epidemic^ and never 
can be exiermtn ited by vain man* 

* The fmall-pox, in 1805, ^^9 moment I am writing this work, 
epidemic in various parts of London, and it muft be aljrays epidemic at 
certain feafons, iinlefs the vaccinators have more power than Al- 
mighty God himfelf ; unhfs they be blafphc^us enough to i|||nqfe 
human wcaknefs can oppoft the ^vine ordini^l^^g^ Ood, the cream of 
man, and all beings. 1 have lately had care fome of the 

word fpecies of nialigna^nt fmall-pox ever after vaccination^ 

in our fmalUpox waids at the St Maryde-Bone many of 

the faculty have feen. The mode of treat Mixtures of bark 
and vitriolic acid, with the comparative vicw^B^^-ptix and fmall- 
pox inoculation, was read by me before the Cotninittee of 

the Houfe of Commons, deputed to examine coK^ox inoculatbii t the 
paper was delivered to the Honourable ComMtltee, and, as 1 Under- 
flood, was to form part of the report, but, m what reafon 1 cannot 
pretend to fay, never appeared. This requires feme future Explanation ; 
for, what I did read and fay, is for the moil part fupprefled ; and what 

It 
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It was impoffiUc for me to fay* has beeoi through fome error, publifhed, 
as the original paper in my poireflion fully proves. It appears ihen^ that 
extermination is mpt^hU.* p. i6. 

In this cxquifite piece of ratiocination^ Dr Rowley firft of all 
allertS) that God Almighty cannot prevent the fmall-pox ; he next 
alleges, that the Houfe of Commons garbled his evidence ^ and» 
from 'thefe curious premifes, he draws this logical conclufion^ 
that the extermination of the fmall-pox is impolTible ! We can 
fafely alTure our readers that the reii of his reafonings are con- 
ftrudted in the very fame manner. 

Dr Squirrel’s book, however, is the moft entertaining of the 
whole. We will vtnture to fay, though we know it to be a 
bold aiTertion, that there never was any thing fo ilUwritten, or fo 
vulgar and abfurd, produced before, by a perfon entitling himfelf 
a Doctor of Medicine. There is a certain nimbleness and agili- 
ty about him, however, which keeps us in good humour, and he 
whisks about with such a self-satisfied springiness and activity, 
that it is really enlivening to look on him. In an unauthorised ad- 
dress to the King, he assures him that the practice of vaccination 
< has undermined the health, and destroyed more lives of the mojl 
innocent and infantile part of hts Majejlfs dominions than can well 
be imagined. ’ He then proceeds to the display of his reasoning 
faculties in the following profound and eloquent paragraph. 

< The cow-pox is unnatural to the human frame ; and whatever ope* 
rales contrary to the law of nature, can feldom boaft of long inheri- 
tance ; for nature deteils an enemy as well as abhors a vacuum, and (he 
endeavours with as llrong efforts to deftroy the one as to fill up the o- 
ther. Providence nc vtr intended that the vaccine difeafe fliould affedt 
the human race, elfe why had it not, before this time, vifited the in- 
habitants of the globe ? Notwithftanding this, the vaccine virus has^ 
been forced into the blood by the manufa^unng band of man, and fup- 
ported not by fcieuce or reafon, but by conjtdure and folly only, with 
a pretence of its exterminating the fmall-pox fiom the face of the earth, 
and producing a much milder difeafe than the variolous inoculation ; 
yet, after thefe bold and unqualified affertions, the natural infedlion has 
exerted its own right, and the fmall-pox, fubfequent to vaccination, 
has ihade its appearance ; for “ nature will be nature ftill : ” hence the 
puerility and the impropriety of fuch a conduffc, viz. of introducing 
vaccination, with a boafled intention not only to fupplant, but alfo to 
change and alter, and, in fhort, to pervert the eftablifhed law of nature. 
hP^helaw of God prohibits the pra^ice ; the law of man, and the law 
of nature, budly exclaim againfi it. ’ p. Hi. iv. 

this, he complains bitterly of Parliament for voting a 
reward to Dr Jetmer * for introducing the cow-^ox virus into the 
fital fluid of the helplefs infants of his Majefty’s fubje£ls ; 

ex^ds with fupplicating that exalted perfonage * to prohibit the 
V « . deitrudtive 
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deilru^ivc praflicc of vaccine inoculation throughout hi$ domn 
iiions/ 

In the book itfelft we have the old cry about horrid, filthyi 
benjlly difeafes ; a politive afl^tioni that the grcafe in hotfes is 
the fcrophula ; a propofil to put all the infants that have beet! 
vaccinated through a courfe of mercury ; and an earned recom- 
mendation of a t^k called * Maxims of Healtli, ^ and a medi- ^ 
^ cine called * Tonic Powders ; * both compounded by, and foW for 
the benefit of, the faid Dr SquIrrcL He alfo threatens to profe- 
‘CUte Mr Moore for having written contemptuoufly of him ; and 
very wittily recommends his powders to another aiitagdnifi, in the 
following fmart fentence. 

* They lefien irricabiHty, corre^ and evacuate vitiated humours, and 
have a great tendency to cool and diminifli the fury of the brain, by 
winch means they will induce a condudl of rcafon and conlificncy t 
and, as they have a^power to remove nervous fymptoms, efpecially 
deception and cowardice, they come particularly well recommended to 
Aculcus. » 

Such arc the three graduated champions who have openly taken 
the field againfi the patrons of vaccination, and boldly challenged 
the red of the medical world to defend that abominable praffcice 
againft them. It would be injuilice to Meflrs Goldfon and Birch 
to confound them with this triad of Doilors, Whom they have 
fiibmitted to follow in this conteft. They both write, efpecially the 
former, like men of fome fenfe and moderation ; and we entertain 
good hopes of feeing them converted from their prefent herefy to , 
the faith of the majority of their brethren. They neither of them 
join in the abfurd clamours of the genuine antivacciniils \ but, ad- 
mitting the greater part of what the advocates for the new pra£lice 
^have alTetted, they think it neceflary to enlarge upon difficulties 
and difeouragements to which we fliall proceed to fay fomcihing 
immediately. In the mean time, we may surclv be permitted to 
observe, that from the specimens we have aircacly seen of the ta- 
lents and disposition of the antivaccinists, there would be some 
reason to wonder if it should turn out that they bad discovered a 
truth which had escaped the researches of the rest of the medi- 
cal world. 

The controversy which has engendered all this virulence and 
absurdity, resolves itself, when strictly considered, into a few 
distinct points of inquiry. The practical question is, simply* 
Whether vaccination ought to be adopted in preference to inocula^* 
tion with small-pox ? and tliis question can only be decided, it ^ 
5s evident, by taking a comparative view of the advantages ’and 
disadvantages of vaccination and small-pox moculation. 

The great advantage of small-pox moculation is, that it pre- 
vents certainly, or almost certainly, tlic recurrence of that die- 

VOl. IX. NO. 17. D order* 
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orddr^ and that it in general) jinfinitely milder than the natural 
form of the disease* Ite disadvantages are^ partly) that it is at- 
tended with considerahle hazard, both to life and lo the general 
constitution 5 and) that being an infectious diseasC) its partial ad- 
option exposes greater numbers to the natural malady, than would 
otherwise fall in the way of it. ' In consequence ot this circum- 
stance, we have already seen that the total mortality by sinall-^x 
hi^s increased nearly one fourth since the practice of inoculation , 
became general. 

The advantages of vaccination, according to the report of its 
advocates, are, 1 . That the disease which it comr^unicrttes is not 
in any degree infectious ; 2 That it is as eflfectuaJ a preventive 
of small-pox as the old inoculation ; and, 3. Thai produces a 
disease infinitely milder, and less hazardous, than arose from the 
former practice. * 

Of these three invaluable properties ascribed to cow-pox by its 
admirers, the Jl j ' is unequivocally admitted by its opponents:— the 
disease la universally allowed not to be infectious. It there be any 
giound for asciibing the other properties to it, this alop'' must be 
admitted to give it an immense advantage. If it be but ntarl\ as 
safe a disease as inoculated small-pox, or ,mYh as effectual a pre- 
ventive, it must be incalculably preferable to it, with a view to the 
interests of society By inoculating small-pox, the hazard of the 
<cmmunity is inevilibly inueased ; and as the disease is extieme- 
ly miectiouA, vt is evidently quite impossible to aim at its extirpa- 
tion by tliv‘ nn HO of the practice. By vaccination, no ma- 
1 1 Jy can be ]'ropag it'^d beyond the person of the patient ; and if 
lie be effectually wuhdrawn from tlie risk of small-pox contagion, 
It IS evident tliat^a piospcct is held out, of fin dly extirpating that 
tremendous disi^per altogether. In inoculatiCii, wc only hunt’ 
the wild witirthe tame ones, and therefore never can ex- 

term^te me breed^ Jn vaccination, we run them down with o- 
thejcSpouiIs, and, ifiJPh due exertions, may clear the country of 

thflpifeAtihtly. ^ ^ 

r Tne tavd"^ however, are the most material \ and it is: 
with regatd to jpHlem cHiefly that the debate has been all along main- 
tained 0 ^oser$ of vaccination deny, positively, that it will 

effectually prevent the small-pox \ and they allege that it is more 
dangerous to hfe, and more prejudicial to health, than the inocula- 
tion of small-pox. We shall coi.'»ider these two positions as shortly 
% j^ssible, in the order in which they have been mentioned. 

The most determined enemies to vaccination do not pretend 
to deny that it prevents small-pox for a certain time, or to a ccr- 
taui^degree. T!^e unquestionable fai ts that have been accumulat- 
edjj jby its admirers, have established that general point in the most 

^ complete 
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Complete and satisfactory manner. Dr Woodvillei alonei^subject** 
ed near 4000 vaccinated patients to the sm^lUpox inoculation, in 
the course of six months, and found that every one of them 
sisted the infection; That experiment has since been repeated^ 
probably not less than a million of times, with the very same re- 
sult. Cow-pox, therefore, is confessedly a preventive of smalls 
pox ; and the only question is, wl^ther it be an infallible and a 
• permAiif*nt preventive. 

Upon this question, it is rather unfortunate for its opponents, 
that their little phalanx has been divided into a number of ir- 
reconcileablc interests. Mr Goldson acknowledges that the na- 
tural or original cow-pox, received directly from the animal, 
does appear to afford a perfect security from small-pox ; but 
tliat rlie optration of the inoculated disease is more precari- 
ous and uncertain. The rest of the antivaccinists, we believe, 
r^ievt this distinction. Dr Moseley rather seems to admit, that 
ill jcaldted cow-pox will render the constitution incapable of small- 
pox infection for a certain period $ but that its virtue wears out in 
the couise ot time, and leaves the unsuspecting patient to a more 
din(;eious attack of the malady. Dr Rowley, and we rather 
think Dr Squirrel, though we would not rashly pretend to have 
ascertained the meaning of that eloquent person, appear to de- 
ny it even thi4 limited efficaev, and contend, that it affords no se- 
curity against small-pox infection for any period whatsoeven 
Differing thus from each other in every essential particular, they 
agree in nothing but the vehemence with which they clamour a- 
gainst all who oppose themselves to their practical conclusions. 

Mr Goldfon’s theory need not detain us very ]ong. It exhibits. 
We think, as perverfe an application of fccptfclfipci and credulity, 
as we have ever met with. There are per^pii vOtie Imndred au* 
ihenticated cafes of natural cow-pox, in wbicli the patteits have 
been found to refift variolous infe^iion \ anAUpon thia.!fca «^ tefi» 
timony, Mr Goldfon implicitly believes tha^Btur|l cow-p aB jttii 
infallible preventivt of fmall-pox. There zxfi mate than omrnfiri- . 
dred thoufand cafes of inoculated cow-pox^^ In 'W^h the patients 
have equally refilled all fubfequent infeflion \ ma r^fufes 
to believe that the inoculated cow-pox can be d^^>ended upon as a 
preventive ! This is almofl: as abfurd, as it is in Mr Birch firft to 
tell us thit cow-pox is nothing but fmnll-pox tranfmitted thrdUgh 
a cow, and then to maintain that it is in the nigheil degree hazardous 
and improper to fubftitute the cow-pox inoculation for that of fmall- 
pox. Tet thefe are the two mod rational antagOltifts ol vaccinati(Hi. 

Dr Mofeley’s notion, however, we believe, has had more cur- 
rency *, and certain timid perfons, we are afraid, have been in- 
duced to fufpe£l, that the fecunty afforded by vacciqation is not 
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of a permanent nature, but is liable to be egehaufted by time. It 
is certain, however, that there is nothing either in Dr Mofeky’a 
reafunings, or in the analogy of other phyfrological faQs, to juiti« 
fy fuch an obfervatton. Dr Mofeley lays, that there arc many 
eruptive .difeafes which render the conftitution for the time inca- 
pable of variolous infc£kion, though they were never underftood 
to Onpart any permanent fecurity ; and that ‘ cow-pox poAefies 
no more fpeciAc power to refift the fmall^pox, than fcald-head, or 
itch, or the yaws, or leprofy, or the pt^ule maUgne^ or the bitea 
of venomous in(e£is» or other eruptive and cutaneous diforders. ^ 
Now, we admit the premifes upon which this reafontng is found- 
ed ; but we utterly deny the conclufion. We believe it to be per- 
fe£ily well eftabliihed, that certain violent cafes of eruption vvitt 
often indifpofe the body to receive the infe£lion of fmal)-po:x, and 
enable it indeed tor the time to refift every fpecies of cutaneous in- 
fc£iion I but it is moft material to obferve, that this effeft is only 
produced during the a£kual prefence and continuance of the erup- 
tive diftemper. It was never pretended by any body, not even 
by Dr Mofeley, that a perfon who had been completely cured of 
fcald-hcad, or itch, or leprofy, would refift the. infe£lion of fmall- 
pox, merely becaufe he had been aftefted with thefe diftempers 
ibme months or years before. If the cow-pox, therefore, have 
no other preventive virtue than thefe diforders, then it ought only 
to refift fmall-pox during the fifteen or twenty days that the vcfi- 
cle continues ; and the patient muft be liable to contagion again in 
lefs than a month at the fartheft. The faft, however, is indif- 
putable, that out of the hundred thoufand vaccinated patients 
who have refifted variolous infeAion, no one was ever put to the 
left of it, till after he had been for many months recovered of the 
cow-pox, and free from any fymptom ot diftemper.. 

Dr Mcleley’s argument, therefore, is founded upon a falfe analogy; 
but the fa&s to which he alludes evidently furnifli ground, when 
“ properly,confidered, for the very contrary conclufion. When infec- 
tion is prevented by the a£live fubfiftence of a previous and fen- 
afcrtbc CUT immunity to the difordered 
oi(!ipp|miided aSion of thofe organs by which infi^ion is com- 
miinioated ; and reafonably infer, that, as foon as thev are reftor- 
cd to their fun^Hons by the return of health, the kifcilion will 
take place as before. There is here a vifible change, to which, we 
I oajt bepkittethe reftomioii of our fufceptibility ; or, rather, there is 
^^.n^jjnovai of a^ vHible obftacle which ftood for a wltile in the 
But if, in confequence of any preceding oper^ttOfl,. 
find are enabled to refift contagion in a 

halth% and while ;^11 our organs appear to perform .their of* 
PSasrwith perfect vigour and regularity, we naturatfy lirfe#, ih^fr 
^ thU 
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llhis imuiunity will prpvc permanent, as we feel that it (joes not 
depend upon any extraordinary ftate of the fyftem, or the a&toa . 
of any , occafional caufe that may afterwards be withdrawn. 
There is no event, in this cafe, to which we can look forward as 
likely to deprive us of this immunity, becaufe it does not depend, as 
in the other, on an unnatural and accidental ftate of the body, 
which muft fpeedily ceme to an end. The power of refilling 
» fmall-pox is, in the one cafe, the fymptotn of a dileafe, and may 
be expelled to difappear along with it;— in the other it is a con- 
ftitutiona! property, which there is no reafon to think will be al- 
tered by the mere lapfe of time. A patient afteded with itch, 
is prevented from taking fmallpox, only as a man is prevented 
from feeing by the fwelling of his eyelids \ when the itch is cured, 
and the fwelling fubfides, lie is intedled, and fees as before. A 
vaccinated patient is prevented from taking fmall-pox, as a man is 
prevented from feeing by having the optic nerve deftroyed,-*he 
can never fee again. In the one cafe, the enemy is refilled by 
our own fuperior force, and, of courfe, may be refilled always. 
In the other, he is only repelled by the accidental interference of 
(hangers, and, of courfe, may overpower us as foon as they turn 
their backs. 

It feems contrary, therefore, to all analogy, and all rules of 
reafoning, to fuppofe, k prkri^ that an immunity which is found 
to fubfill for a certain time in die ufual and healthful ftate of the 
fyltem, will gradually and infeniibly wear away without any ap- 
parent caufe, or any fenfible change to indicate its extindion $ 
and the fads which bear at all upon the queftion, fo far from fug- 
gelling or fupporting fuch a fuppofition, feem, in our appreh^-^ 
fion, completely to refute and diferedk it. In the firft pjacei the 
natural and inoculated fmall-pox,*-the mealies, and tlie hooping- 
cough, which are the only other cafes in which a preceding dif- 
eafe is found to bellow an immunity after its own ce&tion, arc 
allowed to confer a permanent immunity, and not one tha^ is 
gradually and filenrly deftroyed by the lapfe of ^ the # 

fecond place, the matter feems experimentally fettfed, :^||||^^ 
cafe of the natural cow-pox, in which the lecurity h3dN||ffiti 
found unimpaired and entire after the lapfe of twenty, thirty, 
forty, and fifty years. Lallly, even if we were to admit fhC' 
whole of the cafes ot fmali-pox occurring after vaccination, 
which the enemies of the pradice have founded on, we could 
never hold that the preventive virtue naturally wore out in a 
certain time, becaufe thefe cafes are alleged to have occurred 
ii^ifcriminately at all periods after vaccination whi(^' have m 
been poffible. In cafes of continual expofure, they are-filia to 
bsve. taken fmall-pox at all diftances, from three months to fev^ri 

jy 3 years / 
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years after vaccination. It is impoffible fuppofe, therefor4|| 
that the preventive power of cow-pox wears out of the human fran^ 
in a certain period of time. If the cafes are to be admitted at ali> 
it would be more rational to fuppofe that it imparted a weaker 
imperfed power of refiftance^ which might be overcome by a 
powerful contagion* 

But there are cafes^ it feems ; and, whatever be the errors or 
* incdnfiftencies of the theories propofed by thofe who bring them 
forward^ the cafes themfclves muft be decifive of the fate of vac- 
cination. If fmail-pox have repeatedly occurred after it^ it mud 
be rafh to truft to its fecurity^ and the fyilem muft eventually be 
abandoned. It is true, no doubt, that multitudes of fuch cafes, 
have been alleged ; and that fomc of them have not been explained 
in a manner quite fitlsfa£%ory to the fangtiine admirers of vaccina- 
tion ; but our impreflion is, upon the whole, very decidedly, that 
by far the greater part of them . are either cafes in which there 
never was the genuine cow-pox at firft, or cafes in which there 
was not genuine fmall-pox at laft ; and that the remaining lift of 
failures and difafters, if any remain, is neither more numerous 
nor more difcouraging than may be fnpplied from the hiftory of va- * 
riolous inoculation. Of the individual cafes themfelves, the ftate- 
ment and verification of which fill many hundred pages of the con- 
troverfial volumes before us, it cannot be expedied that we (hould 
give any detailed hiftory i but we arc perfuaded we {hall do much 
more for the fatisfa£rion and illumination of our readers, by lay- 
ing before them the following admirable obfervations of Mr Moore 
upon the medical law of evidence. We make no apology for the 
length of the quotation, as we are perfuaded that the writing and 
the teafoning of this pafT^ge muft afford iha higheft gratification, 
even to thote readers who are not particularly intereited in its 
pT^fenC application. 

* The evidence that is requifite to prove or difprove any proportion 
in the fcience of medicine, is of a peculiar kind. It differs entirely from 
thA fpecies of proof which fatisftes a court of law. Both direA and 
circumftai^al evidence, which would leave no doubt in the bivafts of 
judges and juries, have pften not the ilighteft tendency to render a me- 
dical fa{^ even probable. The declarations, and even the oaths of the 
moft ponfeientious, difinterefted, ana able men, are all infufBcient. 

< The reafon of this is, that few men, eveti thofe of .confiderable ca- 

a liaguifK accurately between opinion and fa6^. 

a man afferts he has been cured of a paiticular difeafe by a 
g, he is apt to think he is declaring a fa6t which he knows 
j whereas this alTertion includes two opinions, in both of 
nay be completely miftaken. The firii is an opinion of his 
. the difeafe fpccificd ; the ficoad, that the medicine Employ- 
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td removed the di'feafe. Moft people are convinced that they m 1C* 
iquiioted with the msdady they i^re affliAed with $ they confidet* it at 
aroeremmeerof fad; and when they are cured, they have aa. Jittlc 
doubt rS the remedy tliat accompliikCd it* This belief is often 
ened by the confident declarations, and fpecipus behaviour of the per* 
'fen who eahibitB the remedy: and if the patient poflefles gratitude, 
this alfo heightens the deluiinn. He it thus eafily prevailed upon to 
fwear pofitively, both to the difeafe and the remedy, as if they were 
plain feds obvious to the fenfes ; whereas, both the one and the other 
are frequently beyond the reach of human knowledge- " 

* The cafes adduced of difeafes caufed by vaccination, to the truth 
of which the parents will often take their oath, ^form no ftronger pre- 
fumption of thefe fads, than the afBdavIis that are daily fworn to of 
confumption, gout, or cancer being cured, prove, that a fpectlic for 
thefe diftempers has been difeovered* This fpecies of unintentional 
peijuty has been very common during the laft centuly in every part of 
Europe I and the more improbable the fad is, the more numerous are 
the affidavits, and the more refpedable the fignatures* Clergyman, 
judges, and peers, are daily fwearing, that they have been cured of ii>« 
curable difeafes : but the meaneft apothecary fmiles with contempt, 
when he reads their fplendid teftimoolals* 

< If the difficulty of afcertaining the proper dofe of the beft medi- 
cines was fully known, it would prevent any man of fenfe figning a 
paper to induce others to buy a noftrum. One inan, for example, can 
take eight or ten grains of calomel, whereas another with the fame 
complaint cannot endure more than half a grain* Hence it appears 
that one man requires twenty times the dofe of' another : how then can 
this medicine be graduated for puUtc fale ? The moft credulous biftiop, 
or even the moft fonlifh gentleman, who expofes bis name on a quack 
bill, would laugh at a (hocmaker who pretended that he could make fhoea 
to fit all feet, 

< The charader of the perfon for whofe advantage thefe affidi^vita 
are taken, is little iiaderftood by the public. Rcfied for a moment 
what kind of man that muft be, who is bafe enough to conceal a medi- 
cine endowed with the power of curing cancer, gout, confumption, or 
any of the deplorable diftempers that aftlid mankind* If fuch a dif* 
covery were adually made, and kept fecret, the difeoverer nfluft bo 
both a villain, for concealing what w'ould fave thoufands froga mifery 
,and death ; and a fool, — becaufe, by this condud, he lives defpifed and 
probably poor ; whereas, the difplofure of fuch a fecret woidd infallibly 
procure him honours and riches. 

. * It is not with medicine alone, that the cunning empiric performs 
his cures* He fometimes operates more fuccefsfully by an unofua] in- 
. comprchenfihle legerdemain trick* Mefmer convinced thoufands of ,,the 
nobility, and even feme men of fcience in Paris, that he could epre dife 
cafes without either medicine or change of diet. He placed his patients 
iqpnd a bo^ fullof broken glafs, and made them pinch each other’s thumbs, 
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while he waved a rod of fteel in the air. By employing a myfterious 
jargon, he even made many believe tliat they were capable of doing the 
fame ; and they paid him large Aims for being taught this valuable art. 
De Afainaduc and Mifs Prefcott have improved upon this plan. 
By moving their hands, they could extradk any difeafe out of a fick 
man’s body ; fwallow it themfelves, and then pnfF it into the air. Dif- 
^nce did not hinder them from operating with fuccefs. They could 
cure a man in India. And, though the knave de Mainaduc, with thU 
wonderful power, died young, the art continues to be pradiifed and 
paid for maguificcntly, and the cures are attefted by coronets and 
mitres. 

^ After thefe indances, it is fuperfluous to fpeak of Perkins, though 
be had a better trick than either. The other quacks commonly took the 
trouble of feeing their patients, hearing their cafes, and talking to them. 
Perkins faved himfclf all this embarralTment^ He foldered bits of 
btafs and iron together ; which, he faid, could cure gout, rheumatifm, 
fprain<, inflammations, and twenty other difeafes, and fold them for 
lijc guineas a pair. He quickly printed, with moft refpe^able actefta-i 
tions, many more cures than are now publifhed of the failure of Vac* 
cinatton. He eilabllflied a Perkinian fociety of gentlemen of confli- 
dcratlon, who zcaloully, to this day, extol the fame of the tra^ors. 
Several worthy clergymen purchafed trad^ors, and moft patiently 
and charitably applied them to their poor parifliioners. For a time they 
performed iurprifliig cures, and thought they refeued the afliided from 
the extortion of the apothecary. Thefe miracles are now at an end i 
the gout and rhcutnatifm rage as formerly { but Perkins has made bis 
fortune. 

< It thus appears that lifts of cafes, however certified, rather deceive, 
than enlighten. The regular phyfician who adopts this method of pro- 
ving a medical fad, takes the very pa^h he ought moft ftdulouAy to 
(lull). Yet if any one fhould attempt by inveftigating each particular 
c afe to refute it ; he would foon difeover the impoflibility of fucceeding. 

JL have been requefted, on various occalluns, to make fuch refcarches, 
and generally found that the patients were completely convinced of the 
truth of the atteftation ; whether the remedy was phyGc, magnetifm, 
or 4 tiador. {n fhort, they were ready to take the moft folemn oath 
to what was quite impoflible to be true. 

< Not aware of this, feme of Dr Jenny’s friends firft inveftigated 
ihe cafes of pretended failure of Vaccination. In fome inftances they 
ciifcovered, that what bad been called^the Small-pox, was, in fad, the 
Chickea*pox, in others a rafti, and in fome bug-bites. Where the 
fmall-pox bad occurred, the pati nt had either never been vaccinated at 
all, or the fphrlous inflammation alone had uken place. 

* SuVis foon as one cafr was refuted, another was rumoured. The 
iiivefti^tiao fohxtimcs occaGoned a difpute with the medical attendant. 

if any miflake was committed by him, either in vaccinating, or in 

pdinioD he had given of the ciuption, he found his reputation it 
^ ^ ' flake. 
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flake. Thia b^afioQ^ warm altercations ; both parties obdinatei/'ilyeiw 
fifted in bein^ tn the tight, and neither could be confuted nor filcimd i 
jbr the <|ueCiuh does not admit of demenftration. * p« 29'-^36. 

Of the truth of ihefe pofitions we are fo perfedUy conviitcedn 
that, even if our limits admitted of it, we (liouM decline laying 
before our readers the particulars of any of thefe difputed calks. 
It is ncceflary, however, to explain a little more p^irticulatly the 
grounds of our fcepticifm as to fa^s fo ftrongly aflerted. 

• The firft polition is, that in all, or almoft all the cafes, where 
fmalUpox have really occurred after an alleged vaccination, the 
patient really never had the cow-pox, the inoculation having mif- 
carried, by accident or inattention. The total number of fuch 
cafes, we believe, is confiderably under an hundred out of little 
lefs than half a million of vaccinated fubjed^s; and, when the 
folfowing particulars are attended to, \ve arc perfuaded that they 
. will appear infinitely fewer than might have been reckoned ou,^ 
from the novelty, and, in foine refpe£ls, the nicety, of the prac- 
tice. In the firft place, it is well known that, within a Qiort 
time after the promulgation of the difoovery, a multitude of indi- 
viduals, of all fexes and prcfelfions, (Dr Willan fays not lefs than 
1 0,000), many of whom had never feen the difordcr in their lives, 
took upon them to pra£li(c the inoculation in all parts of the 
kingdom. That fome miftakes ihould be committed by fucti 
pra£litioners, even in a matter of the utmoft fimplietty, could 
not excite wonder; but the truth is, that the operation w)as 
a matter of confiderable nicety, and not pcrfe(!ftly underftood, 
even by medical pra£litionerS, till after the publication of Dr 
Jenner’s full dire&tons and engravings in 1 802. The caufes 
of miftake were various. 1 ft, 1'he matter was fometimes taken 
from a fpuricus fore, in the firft inftance^ which, though it raffed 
a veficle, and excited inflammation in the inoculated patiem, 
could never, of courfe, communicate the genuine difeafe. ad. 
It was ftill oftener taken from the true fore at too late a Itage of 
its progrefs, in which cafe, though it feldom failed to produce a 
very aAive, inflammation, it could never give the true cow«*poa« 
3d, The matter, though taken in proper time, was fomcti^es de- 
compofed or corrupted, by being too long kept, or ckpe^d to air, 
or heat or cold, or diluted iiiftoo much ikid. 4th, When aQ 
thefe circumftances were attended to, it fometimes happened that, 
owing to the cxiftence of eruptive fever, or violent cutaneous dif- 
orders, the patient did not receive (he full confthutiofial 
nor indicate the decided fymptoms of regular vacemadon* Laftly, 
It was fome time, before even the regular prad^itioneira were lb 
perfeftly acquainted with thgfe charadlieriftic and decided app(w. 
^n^es,. a$ to be al^te to fay with certainty, whether the vacciaatiiMi 
^ " had 
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had actually taken effeA or not. . The circulation of Dr Jenner^s 
dcfcripcio^ and engravings went far to remove this uncertainty ; but 
it was nct^ perhaps^ completely obviated till the pubUcation of Dr 
Willan’s excellent obfervatidns, in which he has defcribed all the 
various forms and appearances ot the fparious, as well as the true 
veficlci in a way which puts it in the power of any attentive read- 
eri in the leaft degree acquainted with the fubjcA, to attain per- 
fe£t aflurance in every cafe that can occur to him. 

^ These observations apply chiefly to the earlier periods of the prae- 
tice $ and it is very remarkable^ accordingly^ that by far the greater 
number of instances of alleged failure occur before the year 1802^ 
and that they occur infinitely oftener in the practice of those inex- 
perienced personsi whom zeal had induced to usurp the functions 
of a profession to which they had not been^educated^ than of the 
regular practitioner, who had vaccinated to a much greater ex- 
tent. No one instance of failure has occurred in the practice of 
Dr Jenner himself; and his relative, Mr G. Jenner, publicly 
states, that he also has inoculated 5000 persons, without a single 
miscarriage. We agree entirely with Dr Willan, in earnestly 
dissuading any person from practising vaccination, who has not 
been carefully instructed in all the necessary precautions, and has 
not learned, by long observation, to recognize with certainty the 
genuine from the spurious infection. It would be much better, 
indeed, that die operation should in all cases be entrusted to a re- 
gular practitioner, except where there is a difficulty in obtaining 
his assistance in a situation of urgency. 

. The circumstances that have now been mentioned would ac-^ 
count, we conceive, for a considerable number of alleged failures, 
without the necessity of supposing that vaccination itself is, in it^ 
completest form, a precarious and insecure preventive of infection. 
By tzx the greater number of those alleged failures, however, are 
cases in which some other distemper has been mistaken or mis- 
represented for smali-pox. The error that has been committed 
here is of two kinds. In the first place, by mistaking eruptions 
altogether of a diflferent description, such as chickenfpox, rash, 
swine-ppx, and even itch, and the bites of insects, for small-pox ; 
and in the second place, by representing, as genuine and formid- 
able small-pox, that secondary variolous affection, to Vhich it is 
perfectly well known that many persons are subject, when expos- 
ed to. contagion, who have formerly had the disease in the most 
unequivocal manner. 

Tne first requires no explanation. A multitude of such cas- 
es ha^e been detected and exposed by the advocates for vaccU 
nation t and a multitude have been abandoned by those who first 
brought diem forward, as having been originally stated upon in- 
aeg^ate informationf The second point is of more consequence^ 

as 
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as it has served to bring into general notice a fact in the history of 
small^poXf whi<!h the patrons of tlie old inoculation Direre mock 
disposed to keep out <n observation. 

T^he general rule certainly isi that no person has the disease twice ; 
and in a certain sense, the exceptions to it must be allowed to be 
very few indeed ; but it is ah established fact, that very many per- 
sons who have gone through the disease, either in the natnral way, 
by inoculation, are liable, wlien inoculated a second time, or 
exposed to powerful contagion, to a secondary and mitigated 
attack of fever and eruptions, in the course of which pustules 
are formed, from which the genuine fmulUpox may be inoculated. 
Nurfes who fleep with children in the fmalhpox are familiaily 
known to be liable to thefe aiPe^liions ; and that, many times in the 
coiirfe of their lives. And a multitude of indifputable cafes are 
cited in the volumes before us, of (imilar elFed^s being produced 
by a fecond inoculation for fmall-pox, after the firft has taken full 
cde£l ; or even after a very feverc and dangerous attack of the 
natural diforder. In all thele cafes, however, the fymptoms are 
decidedly milder than in the proper original fmall-pox ; the fever 
is of fliorter duration, and the puftulcs are fmalkr, and dry up 
and fail off much earlier chan in the genuine form of the difeafe. 
There is no inffance in which it has been followed by fatal or 
ferious confequences. Now, It is apparcint, even upon the face 
of the (latements made by the antivaccinifts themfelves, that 
almoft all the alleged cafes of fmall-pox following vaccination 
were cafes of this defeription. The fever was always fhortcr 
than ufual ; the puftules were fmaller, and ufually fewef in num- 
ber I and, almoil in every cafe without exception, they were found 
to dry up and difappear much fooner, than in the true and origi- 
nal diforder. It is the opinion of Dr Willan, therefore, (p. 70, 
7 1 ), and it feems to be confirmed by the import of the whole 
evidence, that the vaccine inoculation bellows as great (ecurity at 
leaft as that for the fmall-pox ; and has even this advantage over 
it, that imperfedi vaccination has always a certain effe^l in modi- 
fying the fubfequent attack of fmall-pox ; whereas, an impeife£l: 
inoculation for fmall-pox is admitted to have no fubfequent^effedk 
whatfoever, ^p. 76.) It feems alfo to be afeertained, that the vac- 
cine inoculation, even though not adopted till after the contagion of 
fmall-pox has been received, will modify and controul the original 
diftemper to fuch a degree, as to deprive it of all alarming malignity. 

It was for fome time fiappofed, that a fort of neutral or hybrid difeafe, 

was 

* See Ring’s anfwer to Mofeley, and authorities cited, p. 194, dec* 
^Moore’s reply, p. 55, 56,' ecc«— -Willan, p. 65-71, &:c.— lech’s 
gfnoqs Rcafons, p. 45. 
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was generated by this coincidcrfcc of the two feparate ones ; but 
the cxpi.'rimcnt9 detailed by Dr Willan (p. 7.) feem to prove that 
each of them runs a diftind: courfcs although modified and rellrain- 
cd as to the violence of the fymptomsi by the prefence of the 
other* 

With thefe cautions and obfervationsi we may fafcly leave the 
reader to perufe all the cafes which arc detailed by the enemies of 
vaccination^ in pyidence of its inefiiiciency as a preventive of fmaltr 
pcx. Of the temper and judgment with which they are felefled 
and narrated, fome conje£ture may be formed from die fpecimens 
which have been already given of their writing ; but there is one 
fentence of Dr Rowley’s which feems to render any further ob- 
servation unnecefiary, and to make it fuperfiuous to nunt through 
the laborious and perfevering detedion of the vaccinifts. This 
learned Dodor, who has Colleded many more ca&s of failure 
than all his brethren put together^ difpofes of die whole contro- 
verfy in this peremptory manner. 

* Indeed, no other quellions are admilfible in vaccinatiohj than, Have 
the parties been imculaud for the cow-pox ? Have they been vaccinaU 
ed I Tu* Have they had the fmall-pox afterwards f As to 

iow, wA/n, nvhen^ •whether the €ow»p>jx tookf was jfenuine, or Jpurious^ 
or any arguments^ however fpecious, as pretexts for doubt or failure, they 
are evafive and irrelative to the queilion. They may confound fools, 
but not heighten the credit of vaccination. ’ p. 34. 

After such a declaration, it certainly cannot be worth while to 
refute Dr Rowley’s cases. It would be little less absurd to tell a 
Jury, ima trial for murder, that the only question was, whether 
a pistol had been fired or not, and that it was of no consequence 
to inquire, whed^r it was loaded witli ball, or whether the suf- 
ferer had diei by "a pistol shot. 

The antivaccinists themselves seem to admit, that by %uch ir- 
relative and inquiries, more than nine tenths of their cases 

of failure may be explained in a satisfactory manner. But still, 
they urge, there arc a few remaining, whicn have been admitted 
by the vaccinators themselves to have exhibited the decisive symp- 
toms of genuine cowrpox, followed by genuine small-pox. The 
admission to which these gentlemen dlude, is contained in the 
first of tbe following paragraphs of a Report given in by the 
Medical Council of the Jennerian Society, and signed by upwards 
of fifty of t^e most eniiu mt practitioners in London. That 
CJquncUjrvftpon considering the Report of a Committee^ declare, 
th^ it appears to them, among other tilings, 

,, is admitted by tbe Committee, that a few cafes have been* 

had tfppo- 
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bfinugbt before them, of perlons having the fmaiUpox, who 
pafl^:d through tbe cow-pox in a regular u^ay. 
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* l%at cafes, Supported by eridence equally ftrong, have been alCa 
brought before. them, of perfons who, after having once regularly paff- 
ed through the fmaU-pox, either by inoculation or natural infe£l;im!^ 
have had that difeafe a fecond time* 

* That in many cafes, in which the fmall-poa has occurred a fecond 
time, after inoculation or the natural difeafe, fuch recurrence has been 
parttcttlaily fevere, and often fatal; whereas, when it has appeared to 
occur after vaccination,, the difeafe has generally been mild, as to lofe 
Ibme of its chara6teriftic marks, and even fometimes to render its cst* 
iftence doubtful. ’ 

Now, there arc two ways of viewing this, equally recondile- 
able widi the facts of the case, and with the report of the society. 
The one is, to hold that though those ferw persons appeared to have 
gone through the cow-pox regularly, yet that, in reality, there had 
been something imperfect in tlie vaccination ; and that, if the 
mesbs of more exact scrutiny had been afforded, such an imper- 
fection might have been made manifest. This is the decided opi- 
nion of Mr Moore, who says, * he can more easily believe that 
an able physician should commit a mistake (or disguise one) 
than that such an incongruity should occur ; * and of Dr Wil- 
Ian, who, after stating the result of his own most careful observ- 
ation to be uniformly in favour of thcclaims of vaccination, says, 
• If such faJures do ever occur, they must occur in a very small 
proportion ; and I am convincod that the subjects of them will 
not be found liable to take small-pox in the same manner and 
form as before vaccination. ' "^Hic other view of the question is, 
that these failures do really occur, but in so very small a propor- 
tion, as to furnish no objection whatsoever against the practice of 
vaccination. That practice must maintain its ground triumphant- 
ly, if it can be she vvn to he as effectual a preventive of small-pox 
as the old inoculation. Now, we think it has been demonstrat- 
ed, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the number of 
autlienticated cases of smail-pox after the ol^l inoculation, and 
even after a former attack of the natural disease, are more nume- 
rous in proportion, llian those that are alleged, with any proba- 
bility, of such an occurrence after complete vaccination. 

It has become a fafliion among the opnofers of vacciriatioh to 
affert, vfithout ceremony, and in th/ niotl pofitivc manner, that 
no perfon ever had the fmall-pox twice, — and from this they con- 
clude, without any more ado, that, if they can flioW one irtftanee 
of its occurrence after vaccination, the queftion is decided in fo- 
vour of the old method. We have hearil the fame confident af- 
fertion made in converfation ; and we have therefore been'itt fomc 
pains to look into the evidence of the oppofite propofition, which 
appears to us as c}e«^rly and completely eftablifiied as any faA ifl 
tne hiftoVy of difeafes. 'We have no longer room to inlVrt even 

an 
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an abftra A bf thofe cafes; but we (hall refer our readers to the places! 
where they may be foundj after dating, very (hortly, the two earlieft 
that appear on record. 

The (iril occurred in the cafe of a child of Dr Croft. * Hd 
was inoculated by Dr Steigerthal, phyliciah to King George 
the Firli. Dr* Deering was an eye-witnefs of the operation; 
and aflures us,, great care was taken in the choice of matten 
He had the flhall-pox of the confluent kind, and in a feveco 
manner, in confequence of this inoculation, and yet had it again 
very fuU^ in the natural way, twelve months after. This, fays 
Dr Woodville, in his Hiftory of Inoculation, p. 217, is a Jlriking 
fa£i^ which has never been contradiHed, ’ A fepond cafe was publiih- 
cd about the fame time by Dr Pierce Dod : ^ It occurred in a fon of 
Mr Richards, member of parliament for Bridport, who was ino- 
culated for the fmall-pox. About fixty puftules came out ; which 
maturated, fcabbed, and went off in the ufual manner. Two 
years afterwards he had the difeafe again, more feverely, in the 
natural way. This cafe was communicated to Dr Dod by Dr 
Brodrepp, a learned and experienced phyfician, the grandfather 
of the child, who attended him on both occafions,'. and was much 
canvaffed by the controverfalifts of that day. A third very llriking 
cafe is mentioned by Mr Ring in his anfwer to Dr Mofeley (p. 209. 
&c.), of a perfon who was much feamed and fcarred by natural 
fmall-pox in his youth, who, after he was a grandfather, died of 
a fecond attack of the confluent diforder. A fourth cafe is men- 
tioned at p. 21 1. of the fame work, of the very fame defcription, 
and with the fame iffue ; a fifth is detailed at p. 213. ; a fixth at 
p. 215.; and a feventh at p. 280. : three others are given from a 
foreign publication at p. 199. Several (imilar fadts are detailed in 
Mr Ring’s l^rge treatife, p. 59. 86. 946, 8cc. ; and the cafe of 
the Earl of Weftmeath’s child has lately been laid before the public 
in a way that precludes all doubts as to its authenticity. 

On the whole, we think there are not fewer than twenty diftindl 
cafes of fmall-pox occurring a fecond time in the fame fubjedf, each 
of tl^m authenticated far more completely than any one that has 
been cited by the adverfaries of vaccination. We are perfuaded, 
ind'.xd, that we (hall be fupported by every impartial perfon who 
makes himfelf matter of the whole evidence, in faying, that there 
are not fo .many as ten cafes of fmall-pox^ after perfe^i vaccina- 
tion, proved in fuch a way as to be entitled to any fort of atten- 
tiohi.v^Kow, the Medical Council, confitting of almott all the 
' gf^tTpradkitioiiiers in London, have reported, that * nearly as ma- 
ny perfons We been already vaccinated in this kinjjdom, as were 
fs^ inoculated for the fm'all-pox, fince the firft introdudfion of 
prafticc •, * fo that, if the two cafes were exadlly upon a foot* 

ing, 
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iiig, the riik of failure icems to be at lead twice as great in the 
fmalUpox inoculation as in that for cow-pox* 

But the cafes are not by any means on a footing ; and, when 
rightly confidered, the advantage will be found to be ftill more 
decidedly on the fide of vaccination* In the firft place^ an infi« 
nitely greater proportion of vaccinated patients have been intent 
tionaliy fubje3ed to the moft vblent forms qf variolous infec- 
^ni than of thofe who had been inoculated for fmall-pox. For 
^ty years back, the confidence of the country, in the efficacy of 
inoculation, has been fo firmly eftabliflied, that it was feldom put 
to the ted, either by a fecond inoculation, or by voluntary expofure 
to infection. The anxiety, and the conteft about vaccination, had 
. the effe^i of making it almod a regular pra£lice to inoculate again 
with variolous matter, or to put the patient in feme other way to 
the proof. It is not too much, perhaps, to fay, that one fifth of 
the whole number vaccinated has been fubjeded to this fevere or- 
deal ; and that not more than one in five hundred of inoculated 
patients have undergone a fimilar probation. If the.two operations, 
therefore, were only of equal virtue, the cafes of failure ihould be 
an hundred times more numerous among the vaccinated than the 
inoculated patients. In point of faff, they are abfolutely fewer. 
It deferves alfo to be confidered, that cafes of failure in inoculated 
small-pox must now be picked up, in a great measure, from old 
books or old people, and that it is fair to presume that a much 

E eater number man can now be authenticated have occurred, and 
en forgotten in the course of the last seventy years \ whereas, 
all the instances of failure in vaccination having happened within 
these six years, and while the keen eyes of so many disputants 
were fixed on the issue, it may be concluded, that few or none 
have been lost to the public, and that we are now completely 
aware of the full extent of the calamity. 

In whatever way this part of the question be considered, there- 
fore, we conceive it to be clearly made out, that vaccination, if 
it do not absolutely and certainly secure the patient from the con- 
tagion of small-pox, gives him a security, at least as effectual as 
could be given by the old practice of inoculation. We are dbn- 
scientiously persuaded, that, to this extent, it may be relied on 
with the most implicit confidence. ^ 

The only other point which remains to be considered, is, whether 
vaccination communicates as safe and mild a disease as inocula- 
tion ? Upon this, however, it would be' a mere waste of words tO; 
enlarge ; uie public knows perfectly, by experience, that the cow^ 
pox is incomparably a milder disease man the inoculated small- 
pox ; and there is certainly no one instance in which the fever at- 
tending it hats risen to a fatal, or even to an alarming height. >As to 

the 
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the trash that has been written to prove thjit it has given birth to 
a multituiic of new and dreadful cutaneous distempers ; as* there 
is not a shadow of evidence to connect these appearances with 
the preceding vaccination, the only answer that can be made to it 
is, that it wavS never pretended tliat the Cow-pox would insure the 
patient, for all die ^est of his life, from scrophula or itch, or tinea, 
or leprosy, or syphilis. The whole proof that is offered, in any 
of the alleged cases, is, that a person who had been vaccinated^ 
' was afterwards affected by diesc disorders, sometimes at the diV 
taiK'e of years. 

It was not necessary, perhaps, to make any other answer to 
assertions so improbable and intemperate ; but Dr Willan haS 
co^ndescemled to answer them ; and has set this pait of the ques- 
tion, it appears to us, finally to rest. Dr Willan, it is well known, 

‘ is the oracle of the metropolis in all cutaneous disorders, and has 
more practice in that department than all the rest of his brethren 
put together. Now, he says, in die first place, that after a care- 
ful examination of all the cases alluded to, no ntv) diforden have 
been introduced into die nosology since the discovery of %^ccina- 
tlon % and that the old cutaneous complaints of the metropolis have 
not become either more virulent or more general. . As a proof of 
(his, he exhibits a table (p. 82.) of the number of cases of cuta- 
neous eruption in the public dispensary, from 1796 to 1805 5 the 
result of which is, that their proportion to other diseases was ra- 
ther greater before Dr Jenner’s discovery, than in the sixth and 
seventh years of vaccination. In die next place, he exhibits a 
statement, from the senior surgeon of the Gloucester Infirmary, 
in which cow-pox h::s been familiar for the last fifty years, which 
purports, 1st, That ihcre is not a more healthy race beings, or 
one mote free from cutaneous complaints, than the milkers at dai- 
ries, who are constantly exposed to cowpox \ and, 2nd, that though 
many hundred patients have been under his charge for cowpox 
in the last fifty years, mt Qtie has complained, in all that time, of 
any cutaneous afiection as its consequence. In the last place; Dk 
W iibm gives it as* his decided opinion, that die vaccine inoculsf- 
ttosi is much less apt to produce inflammation and suppuration of 
die glands tlian inoculated small-pox ; and that he has never 
known an instance of scrophular that could be fairly referred to it^ 

There arc; no doubt, one or two unfortunate cafes, and wc be- 
lieve no move, in which the we and in the arm has degenerated 
Ifllo a tfeingev^us ulcer. This tnay be owing to the incautious ufis 
of a rufty Hincct, or of one charged with matter which had run 
into putridity \ or it may be owing to a Angular and unaccount- 
able irritabiiity'Qf conftltution, akin to that which Dt.Wiilaa 
be; has known pxdiiuce ihejnioft violent diforders from thqsi|s^^ 
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eatioB of a U^er» or giwc nfe to incurable ukerations fiRi^aa^die 
bite* of at leeGii. ^ It is neediefs to (nj that fimilar dlikfteia mif 
arife from common inooulation^-^they may arife frm the 
.of a pin* " ' " 

7 Although the afguments in favour of yaccination appear, whod 
impart^My confidere^, to be thus evidently^ triumphant, weave 
, weil .a%arc, from the recoUe£);ion Of our own fentiments on 
'occafioO^ that fome pet^Cr who have not leifure to enter into the 
"Inerits of the controverfy, may be ftaggered by the fimple and 
palpable faA, that a certain number of perfonsi of fcNrne education 
and acutenefs, have fet themfelves fo outrageottlly agaioft it, and 
may dliink it fafer to refift novelties, as to the merit of which 
riiete is a difierence of opinion, and adhere to the good old way, 
whi^ every body fo lately concurred in recommending. To fucK 
perfens, it may be of fome ufe to ftate, that the good old way of 
moculation^ of fmalbpox , met, in its day, with an oppofition not 
lefs virulent and perfevering, than cow-pox feems deftined to 
encounter ; and was adailed with as much bad language, and 
nearly as much bad argument, as is now poured out againft 
vaccination. Dr Wagftaile, in 1721, publifhed a variety of 
pamphlets againft it, in wiKch he maintains, with great vehe- 
mence, that it does not prevent the fmall-pox in mture; that 
it produces a variety of fiiocking diftempers, itch, ulcers, boils^' 
heaic, cariest^fec . ; that it often produces an unfavourable con^ 
fluent fmalbpox ; and, in general, that it is to‘ the full as fatal 
as the natural diforder. The fame poficions were maintained in a 

S eat variety of eloquent publications by Dr Hillary, and Meflr^ 
owgrave, Sparham, and Mafley.^ But the moft magnificent and 
impofing piece of compofition that has been preferved upon this 
fide of the queftion, is a fermon preached by the' Reverend Ed- 
mond Mafley, * upon the dangerous and fiaful prafiice of ihoco^ 
culation,’ in 1722. In this performance, the reverend perfon 
maintains, that Job’s diftemper was the confluent fmaIl*pox,,.ai}d 
that he had been inoculated by the Devil: he then aflerts^ tfa^t 
difeafes are fent by Providence for the puniftiment bf> our fins $ 
and that this attempt to prevent them, is ^ a dialmUcal u|)e- 
ration.’ He comforts himfelf, however, by^refle^mgi that its 
premnfions, in this way, are utterly vain and groundlefs }---he fays 
they are mere * forgers of lies,’ who pretend that Jt wilt {ure* 
vent die fmali-pox ; enlarges upon the miferies jind.evils that ino- 
culation threatens to introduce ; and hopes that a time wiU Ibotde, 
when thole ptepareis of poifon, and fpreadefs of infe&}on, will 
have a^ftigma fixed on them, and no longer be permitted fo mihgle 
with other jprafolSonal .men $ which, he fays, indeed, is as pre- 
/ f^m^fous in them as it was in the Devil to mingle with the fons 
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Thefe, and firoitar €xpreffiona> which abound in the writings 
of that daVf wiB py far» we fear, to. deprive Drs Mbfeli^jr and 
Squirrel ot a^ claim to QriginaHt]r in the ftyle of eloquence they 
have exerted themfelves fo meritorioully to revive. We beg thern^ 
however, to believe^ that it was by no means for this invidious 
puvpofe. that we have referred to their protoljmes, but merely wtdi 
a yiew to fet the minds of thdfe readers at refi^ who n^ht be in- 
clined to doubt> whether men of education couM pol&ly be fo 
pofitive and fo an^v in fuppbrt of what was certainly wrong. Dtk' 
WagftafFe and Hillary, with their faithful fquires and followers, 
have been efFe^iaaDy confuted by the experience of little lefs than^ 
a cexitury ; and their forgotten cavils and rhapfodtes now excite 
no mother emotions in the reader, than thofe mild fenfitions ^ con- 
tempt and wonder with which the next generation will Ibcdt* qu 
the lucubrations of* Squirrel ind Mofeley, if any accident .fliould 
draw them from the (helter of that oblivion to which they are ra- 
pidly Jefeending. * 

« We will not add to the length of this article by any gene- 
ral obfervations on the importance of the fub^& on which it 
is employed. There is only one point of practical importance 
which we have omitted to confider ; dhd that is, the propriety of. 
continuing the praAice of j^utting the efficacy of vaccination 
to the teft, by fubjeding the patient afterwards to repeated 
variolous inoculation. Moft of the violent admirers of the new 
.practice oppofe this as unneceffary ; and the inftances of trouble- 
ibme, and even dangerous affe&xons, refulting from fuch inocu* 
ladon, ahhough no genuine fmall-pox be produced, certainly af- 
ford an argument of fome weight againll it. At ^e fame time> 
we believe this rilk to be fi> fmall, that, in order to allay the 
anxiety of parents, we do not fee any great harm in continuing 
the praAice till that anxiety fhall difappear from the increaflng 
reliance on vaccination, or until the extinflion of fmall-pox fitall 
render it impoffible to find matter for the inoculation. It is a • 
point ftiiriefs doubtful, however, that it would be advifable ta 
mftitote a #eiy exaihination into the cafes of all peribns vac- 
cinated before iScfa,,. and to repeat the operation in eyery cafe 
that appears id the ^hteft degree doubtful ; afeertaining, at the 
fame rime, the fa£l of the conftitutional affe£f ion, by Mr Bryce’s 
ingenious teJk inoculating one arm from the veficles formed on 
^he other, smd j^ging of the fiate of the fyftem by the fudden 
maturation of the fecolid incifion. If the nrfl; veficle be quite 
regular, we are inclined to think, that the fuccefs of this expert 
ment will. afford the moft perfed affiirance of the conftitutional 
alS^ion havii^ been oompletoly produced. 
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W jSt ^lideavouted t6 explain, in a fornief Namt»er, the generd ; 

plan and eharaifttef of these Journals j and sKrUl now prcw 
cee^ with dUr rapid examination of a few of the most prominent 

The abstract of DuhanuPt cojnmunication cn coat^ pretSents, as 
we fotmetly irfStnatod, few original or important' vieWs to the 
practical oWrver; yet, as a geological and economical paper, 
and, especially, as connected with other essays on the same 
jedt, itposseses stlfTidient merit to excite our' regret, that if is 
published hi ah abridged form. The petty jealousy which long 
subsisted among the doal proprietor^ in this country, has depriv-^ 
ed tJie world of much valuable information relative to the Ifiative 
states of this combustible substance, and to the most eligible 
modefS of' workirtg'k.* IJad regular registers of all proceedings 
and observ{;^ti6ns been kept at every coal-field, and rendered easily 
accessible to those whom vieyrs ot iscience or of interest invited to 
accumulate facts, and institute comparisons, it is extremely pro- 
bable, that much superfluous and wasteful labour might nave 
been spared, much fuel ecbnonjized, new stores discovered, and 
several curious and important geological positions accurately esta- 
blished. We have learned, with pleasure, that, in ^ome of die 
southern districts of our island, a more libera! spirit pf. Inquiry 
begins to prevail, and that not only the bearings, thickness, 'qua- 
lity, &c. of each stratum, which is disclosed in the course pf 
working, are distinctly recorded, but that samples of their, sub- 
stance are preserved, for the inspection of the interested and tfte 
curious. On a subject of such immediate concern fd ^^ividual. 
comfort, and to the maintenance and extension of manu<f 
factoring community, we receive with gratitude evc^ specie^ 
of information whicn proceeds from tlie pen of a judicious 
intelHgeiit observer. Such M. Duhamcl , seem^ to be j 
have no hesitation in recommending the pe^txsai' pf Kijt 
(in the enlarged form, if it can be procured), to all w!hd 
their iiwestigations to tliis department of minendo^. . 
same t^e, we must beg leave to remark, that a more 'ihri^atd 
acquaintsUice with the few printed works, which exist dp the 
subject, and a more amjpie rlingb of practical observation, wouiif 
Hkve greatly enhanced the value of his treatise. His synoptfeaJ 
View of the coal strata in diiFerent parts of Europe is peoiHarijr 
defective, both iir regard of localities, and of the number of wo^l^" 
aMe Seiims. ^hich have been discovered at each. Edlnbur|fi ah j 
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Ctktfoth for exai^ple, to the former of which^ twoteio^ and to 
the latter three^ afe asygnedi are the only places metiticmed in 
Scotland ; and Newcastle^ Whitehaven, and Worsieg, (|no doubt 
WoTsley), make up the En^ish catalogue. Marienburg in Misiiia, 
Rpte^bach iii Silesia, Bilin in Boheii>ia, ^here there is one seam 
of fifteen feet in thiclchess, and another which is* at least six^ 
with the abundant magazines which >'have been unfolded in 
. the mountains of Upper Styria, are unaccountably omitted. Op 
comparing even his Frencn list with Lefebvre^s enumeration, 
(which we have fo notice in the seque)), the reader will perceive 
similar instanc^ of omission. , .The vague expression, too, of 
verai seams y wjnen the exact number might be stated, indicates a 
disregard 6f j/recision, which should never >be tolerated' in the 
construction of tabular abstracts. The plan of M.«1%ih'amerB 
chart is, however^,^ sufficiently commendable ; for it is intended 
to exhibit, at a glance, the names of the known mines, their geo- 
graphical situation, their stratiform or amorphous distribution, 

. their direction and inclination, the nature of the roof, pavement, 
and of the intei^osed and adjacent minml substances, with ap- 
propriate observations. We trust, therefore, that the day is not 
distant, when the author, or some properly qualified person, will 
bestow on it the requisite extension and correction. 

As the exiftence of coal in limeftotie had been long denied by 
fom€! eminent naturalifts, the learned author of this memoir, very 
properly,' devotes a fe^ pages to the confideration of this quef* 
tioti. Bufibn had formerly noticed the mixture of calcareous 
matters in the cfoal of Alais, which is often burned for the exprefs 
pufpofe of obtainirg lime. Inftahces of the fad: are likewife e- 
numerated by Saumire; but the moft appofite examples have 
been adduced by M« Bertrand of Marfeilles. 

* Tlie coal ftrata of Provence, * fays this ingenious mineralc^Ift, 

* are fituated at the foot of the higheft mountains of Lower Pro- 
vence; Running along a foil of a whitiih red, they traverfe a 
pretty uniform range of hills, whole internal ftrudure prefents 
Wthi^ remarkable to the ordinary obferver. To the firft layer of 
i^rtBiTucc^ds a bed of ftone, more or lefs thick, and fidlowed by 
^ of .earth, of the fame nature as the firft, which, in turn, 
in^olbs bh new beds of^hard ftone. This feties ^continues to a 
when the earthy layers difappear, to make place 
Wfor' coal, which are always included between beds of 
limeftbiie. ’ The latter, it may be of confequence to remark, are 
feldom of aUy confiderable thicknefs, have a foliated texture, and, 
in proportion as they approach to the coal, exchange their dingy 
yrmte for a blue of a l^ter or deeper (hade,^ and'mus frequency 
iSibole a fchiftofe afptd, though they are onqueftioniMy caicare- 
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dw-eosi ftrsta of Provence, extends om a <lifiti£( of mote:'t|ii^ 
twenty Icagtiesviafet^ I but, the tbicknSs of the feanw Cddott* 
exceeot two or three feet. . We. may add, that a calcareous ftrs/t 
tiun, o|-fix dsfevtn.'feet in thic^nefs, fprais the roof of the cak'* 
ingieoai d»t is.'worked at ^ackbnm, ii| Weft Imddan i and' tint 
at (^arh^ and Spittldhaugh, in .die county of Peebles, the coal 
wbicb &s imm^iately under the lime.quaTry, is employed in 
bioiiingthe ftdne. 

occafimal intcrpofition of layers of peat>earth between 
thofe of coal, is another curious circuniftancei -connetted with , the 
geology of the Proven9al diftritk^ which has fumilhed M. ^rr 
trand u^ his proo&< In the prefent. abftra^t, however, this^ 
appt^nce is mentioned, in fuch general terme, as to leave.it 
fomewhat. doubtful whether the alleged peat mar not more pro> 
Mrly be. cU^d- 'wit)i vitriolic or bituminous earth, or eve^ per* 

IMPS, with foffil .wo^. 

We are amufi^- with Our author’s viiible terror and anxiety, 
left coal ihould.. be found incumbent on bafalt, or even come into 
contafk widi it. When'. compelled to admit the occurrence of 
ba^t above coal,, he is careful to infert a. dhin and favitig 
clauleof fchiftus } and, as we neyere^tplored the coal* fields- of Aur 
vergne and the Vivarais, we dare not venture to. break, a lance with 
Um on fuch ilippery and precarious ground. We know,' however, 
diat in Scotland, natnre fometimes difptmftt with this Him parti* 
titm. * Strata of bafalttne rocks, * fays Williams, in his Natural 
Hifiory of ibt Mineral KijigdoMf * are very commpn in many coal* 
fields in Scotland. 'There are feveral thick ^ds, of this ftone be* 
twixt the different Teams of coal at Bonpwftounneft ( and one of 
them is the immediate roof of a feam of coal in that ground i and 
there is a thin feam of coal below a bed of beautiful columnar 


balaltes, at Hillhoufe lime-quarry, a mile fouth of Linlithgow. In- 
the Bathgate hills, fouth of Linlithgow, there are. feveral ftraU of 
coal, ana feveral ftrata of bafalces blended together, f return fuftp 
Jiratum. ’ 

M. Dohamel has adopted, and, in our opinion,, with too 
referye, the commonly received do£lrine, that the ftrata umich 
accompany dfial, or which alternate with it, are compofed of the 
famn msterials as the adjacent primitive mountains, and that,, com* 
fequenfffi.they owe their formation to the abrafion or depompofit . 
tion of tim latter. Hie exceptions to tliis rule, however, am fo ' 
iHiniereuSj that we may be allowed to queftlon its foundadon it), 
fafk. Many of the coal ftrata in France are, no doubt, cncom* ‘ 
m&d by pomitivu rocks ; but moft of thofe of England and, Flan* 
^SiUre in fecondary foil, jtnd have their intermediate 
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occupied hf bedc of fsHidftone and fchiftu»|ilbmedines of 
great detent aitd thtckpefs, though eery remote from any maiTes 
ivhkK can be filppofea to have contributed to their cOmpofition. 
Befides^ the homogeneous complexion of the concomitant firatuy 
feems rather to liave refulted from fome immediate chemical ope<* 
ration, than from the gradual fubfidence pf prcexiftfng ipateriab. 

In his account of the di^erent deratij^ments nnd diflocationa 
incident to coal ftrata, the writer of this memoir is much lefs 
niinute and explicit than we could delire but the deficiency is 
well compenfated in a fubfequent paper, tranfmitted by Struve 
and Berthbuif who lay down fome fleilful diredions for the treat- 
ment of fuch unwelcome interruptions. We only regret, that, 
without the alHftance of the plates, we cannot render their in- 
ftrudions very intelligible, and muft, therefore, be contented with 
a fimple reference to the original. Sqme excellent precautions 
againil: the fatal efieds of the fire and phoak-damps in coal mines, 
are fuggefted by hl^cquart and Baillet ; and an tngeniotis contnv*^ 
ance i$ explained by Humboldt, for pteferving (he lives of the 
woikmen, and the light of lamps, in fubterraneous pafiages infed- 
ed with deleterious vapours. On thefe particulars, however, we 
cannot afford to dilate ; and the papers to which wt allude really 
are not fufceptible of abridgement. 

*We fliall pafs, then, to Lejebvris Report of the i^fferent CoaU 
Mines tn France^ which we regard as no unimportant fupplement 
to the preceding articles. From this review, which occupies near^# 
]y two Numbers, and which feems to be compiled induftrioufly 
from authentic documents, we are enabled to infer, that coal is 
adually uorked ir» 47 departments of the empire \ that indications 
of Its occurrence have been traced in 16 others; that the yearly 
produce from the mines of 34 departments, has been fairly efti- 
mated at 77,600,000 quintals ; that if 3,880,000 be allowed for 
the 13 undetermined departments, the tptal of quintals will be 
81,706,000, which, if ronverted into money on the coahgtounds, 
would fetch 3a,a8o,ooo francs ; and that more than 60^000 indi- 
viduals earn their fubfiftence at the coalenes, independently of 
thofe who^re engaged m the carriage and exportation of the com- 
modity. 

fietore we take leave of this ufeful clafs of writers, we ihall juft 
hint at the mopriety of digefling, into 4 regular treatife, all the 
nimportant fa&s and'*'obfer\atiunik which haye been pubUibed on 
the fubjedt of coal, which at prefent lye fcattered in the volumes 
of Jars, Genuete, Genfanne, Morand, Williams, &c. and in various 
periodical and fcientific communications. Such a compilation, if 
tudicloufiy and fckiitifically arranged, wouM aihjdy rewalrd the 
cf fome uitelligcntr cheraill and minerak^ft. At all 
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eveal% ve would invite fomeof our humane and bencucd^ tor 
eieties to prepare diredionafor efcaping the fatal cSeAa'of 
vapoiurSf and (9 diftribute fuch falutary laftruQion amongalrotb 
who ace doofued'to toll and danger in procuring the comortoC 
f^uel to ochera# 

Among* the contributions of the celebrated Doi^nAu^ we re« 
mark a bng and interefling account of the Manganefi Mine at 
Rmnrmche* We can only note, in paffing, that it is diftinguilbed 
^y the following particulars, f. It contains a very confiderable 
t]uantity of fulphat of barytes, about one fixth of the mafs, 
not accidetttallv mixed, but in a ftate of chemical combination, 
a. The total abmnce of iron from its compofidon is the more extra* 
ordinary, becaufe the affinity between thefe two fubftances is ib 
peat, mat few iron ores are deftitute of manganefe^ and analylis 
has not hitherto revealed^anotber inftance of manganefe devoid of 
iron. 3* The hardnefs of thofe portions of the ore which con* 
t^n the leaft quantity of oxygen, and are, confequently, denomi- 
nated exjduiatedi is lo confiderable, that they not only fcratch 
glafs, but even rock*cryftai ; and give bright iparks, when ftruck 
with fteeh 4. When plunged for a minute in water, the oxi- 
dulated variety abforbs a certain quantity of the liquid, and, when 
taken out of it, emits a very Along ar^liaceous odour, though no 
clay has been deteSicd in its compofidon. 5. In the fame cir- 
cumAances, the mtdaUd rapidly alnorbs a great quantity of water, 
with a hiiling noife, and difengagement of air. < The odour 
which it then exhales is very Arong ; but, though approaching to 
the argillaceous, it produces a difierent fenfatum, wnich it is very 
difficult to defcribe. ’ 

The fame ingenious and accurate obferver has communicated 
fome important details concerning the formation ^ Ifuate or vefit^ 
viaru Among other arguments for the preexiAcnce of Hiia fob- 
Aance in the bafis of the lava, he notices its frequent adherence 
to volcanic ejedions which had not experienced the adion of heat. 
He hkewife contends, that the temperature of liquified lava it tfy 
no means fufficiently intenfe to reduce leucite to lufion, any more 
than hornblend, feldfpar, mica, pyroxene, and other xryAajltaed 
fubAances which occur in the ignited mafles. This temperature,' 
however, is probably fubjed to great varieties } and, with refped 
to the mineral in qucAion, the prefence of potafii tnay accelerate 
its fufimi. 

( Among the fpecimens of goM^^re from Mexico, ’ contiooes the 
authcMT, * which 1 received at Rome from the Chevalier Azara, the 
Spanifb ambafiador, 1 found one which bad leucitc for its matrix. 

< In this tnSapee, the cryftals are a line in diameter, of a greeailh 
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white colotyrt femi-trtnfpireoty ttid igj^ittifiatdd' 6 t 
pxyd of iron aiad copper, conuintog hminse W gold; 

* My fnetid nod eblteagoe Ldiem, of the Boird of Mioeil, 'dKC* 
covered, in 178$, in the mount 9 in$ A Travamc Jf h ProMefftef 
Gavarnie, in Pyrenees, m granitoua rt^ck, compofed of qoairts; 
brown .mica, and fome red gameti, interfpeiied with < imajl gj^ili gar- 
pets, of a line in diameter, which become white and refiradlory in the dre^ 
’ai|d exhibit all the other charaifters of leucitCi I know of no other 
snineralogift who has meotiobed this fubftance os .occurring in circuni- 
^nccs unconnc&ed with volcanoes. ^ 

If thia intelligence be accurate, it is certainly cunpus ; but we 
arc not informed of the fpecific gravity and auialyfis of the Mexi- 
can and Pyrtnean cryftals, which, we are much inclined to fuf* 
pe£l, are only accidental varieties of the ^rnet, npt ellentially dif^ 
terent, perhaps, «from thofe pale green Ipecjmens which J^npy 
conjeAures have been found in^Siberia; The ftriking Gonfmrmity, 
too, in the composition of lava and leucite, as ii^dicated bv Vau-* 
jquelin’s analyfis, renders it extremely probsfble ihat they have a 
jBmilar origin. We, moreoyer, coUeA from the obiervations 
of Salmon and Such, that the leucites of Borghettb on the Tiber, 
contain, in tjicir centre, a nucleus of the very lava which fur- 
younds them ; and, ip many cafes,, a filament of the fame lava, 
proceeding from the nuplen^ and praverfing the'cryftal, is pbferv- 
ed tb be , connefled with the general ma£. Hence, we cannot 
eafily refifl; the concluCon, that thefe leucites have (hared the flui- 
dity of their encpmpafliiig palle at the period of its formation, 
and thaf their cryflallizations haye been determined by tlie law^s 
of their afGnities, or that the cryftallization of leucite and the pro- 
‘grefs of laya folidity aye fiinultaneous. In confirmation of this 
.view of the itibjed:, we may add, that the leucites of Pompeii in- 
clofe nuclei of the tufa, formed of the allies wdiich overwhelmed 
.that^unfoytunatCvcUy } that Breiflak, Thompfon, Sage, and Spal- 
|an:2ani atteft the volcanic cryftallization of augite, olivine, fcld- 
(par, aU4^ even mica ; aiid that the hills of Roca^di^Rapa and 
in vicinity of Rome, are entirely compofed of the 
of RuciteJ 

After a)], if we can conceive the formation and coding of lava 
in JdK bezels of the earth as well as on its furfacc, ^wc need not 
he llari)!^ at the pjojtijkion of r^dy formed mafles, by expanfiyc 
impulfe, without their being fabje^ed to fucb .violent j^jtipn as 
'jto We cfyftals imbedded h^their fiibftance. But it is a peint 
of ^me. cdnftquence to determine, whether leucite be, in the ' 
ienfe of the expreflion, a volcanic produ^l fihee, '^ theaf* 
jBrmative could be cftablillied, its prefence in dfftridls, which are 
at prefent cool and undifiurbed^ would tjbeir 
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▼olcanic origin i and ona important ftep would t>r gatned dbt 
hifloty of many bafaltine rocks. Wc truft^ thereierCf'^H^t llkOt 
qaeftioii aiiU continue to be inveiUgated in thofe (ituadona in wluf la 
alone it can be iatrly decided. , 

In anethef part of the Joumah^ Dobmteu Javours us with a 
report of » one of hts mineraiogical excurfions, which comprizea 
fbnie fingular infermacion rdattve to the extind volcanoes of An-* 
veigne. In the firft place, it ia of feme confequcnce to be afiur* 
cd, on the authority of fuch a competent .judge, tha^ the lavas of 
Italy and Auvergne are perfe^Ily analogous, fince thus we can 
no longer doubt the identity of their caufe. There is, however, 
a* marked difierence in*lthe A/si, if we may be allowed the expref- 
iion, of the twd volcanic tields. In Italy the fubordinate bills are 
difpofed in groupes around the principal and central volcano } 
whereas, in Auvergne, the elevations ate detached^ and feem to 
have formed feparate fiery fjrftems. It deferves likeWife to be re-* 
marked, / that, in Italy and Sicily, the afhes, Icorrae, and inco* 
herent ejedlions of various deferiptions, have formed tmmenfe ac* 
cumulations over a mreat extent of circumjacent ground, on which 
ftreams of lava have been afterwards induced ; whilft, in Auvergne, 
they diftinfUy repofe on the original granitic foil, the eruptive 
torrents having forced a paiTage through the mafles of granite, on 
whofe furface they were deftined to flow. The author has, we 
apprehend, more merit in stating ^ese distinctions, than in has« 
tily inferring from them, that tlte materials of volcanic prodnets 
are of more ancient formation than granite, and that the interior 
of our globe is still in a fluid state. Indeed, fits conclusions are 
rendered still more problematical, when we turn to the unassum- 
ing assertions of M. Muthuon, who fellows him in the same 
walk, who was bred in the volcanic district in questiot^ and who 
has prosecuted the study of geology with unwearied diligence and 
xeal. This gentleman acquaints us, that the granite hills contaua 
in their bosom lar^e heterogeneous masses, and veins of indubS^ 
table volcanic origin \ that the ancient volcanoes are freqiumtljr 
approximated to one another i and that the fragment^ of granite 
detached by eruptions, are more or less calcined, opaque, qr de- 
prived of meir water of crystallization. 

We confefs, too, that the hypothefis of fudden refrigeration iu 
water, appears to us inadequate to explain thofe well known prif- 
made forms, which are occafionally afTumed by bafalt. If mide 
appearances on the fliores of Sicily f^m to countenance fuch an 
opinion, others on the coafts of Iceland, St Helena, the Itfe of 
Bourbon, &c. may, with equal propriety, be quoted fai empofi- 
jtion to it. Beffdes, we have frequently had qpcafion to ooierve 
this columnar dU^fitiou near the top of a hill, when the whole 
' * Inferior 
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inferior part of die mafa was amorphous. Ft(im a rad^ of h£t 9 f 
which h#re not leifure to deuil at lengthy there arirea at teaft 
a iitrf^ilowable prefumption^ that eapofure to the eatemalair ia 
onife of the^eqi^ntes in the formation of thefe prifsnatic rangea. 
Mf WiUiams, whom we have already quote4» and whofe oppor* 
mnttiea of obferving the mineral produftiona Of this country were 
ms^ny and favourable, is decidedly of this opinion* After citing 
l^flMiry Craigs, in our immediate neighbourhood, and the beau- 
ttfol columns at Hillhoufe lime*quarry, near LtIxUfhgow, as proofs 
of his aiftrtion, he proceeds thu8% 

* The bafaltine rock is to be judged of and denomniated from its 
quality and colour and component partSt and not only from the igore 
k femetimes aflumei, which is merely accidental, arifing from fituation 
more than from^ the quality of the done. This rock is very common 
m the coal countries, and in many other parts of Scothnd | and it it 
frequently found formed into globous, fpherical, and other figures, as 
well as the columnar ; but always where it now k, aad we have good 
icafon to fuppofe that it always was cxpofcd to the external air. 

* Wherever we trace a flratum of bafakes under the cover of other 
incumbent rocks, it is not then formed into any regular figure. Where- 
ever we cut through it in finking coal-pits, we do not mid it regularly 
formed* Wherever the face of a regularly formed bafaltine rock is 
quarried away until it goes under ocher incumbent rocks, we foon lofe 
the angular figures, and an uniform fiice of a rock « comes in without 
the fcaft appearance of a pnfmatkal, glebous, or any other regular 
figure. * 

' To M. Dolcmieu we are alfo indebted for an acute and elabo- 
rate efflay on * Mineral Species. * That accurate and competent 
fpccific diftindions have not yet been laid down in the fcience of 
mineralogy, ide will readily grant ; but the propofed innovation 
of founding thefe dtftindiions on the integral molecule, however 
pbiiofophical it may appear in theory, is liable to the twofold ob- 
jeftton, that the integral molecule is neither eafily dete£led nor 
cafily charaftcrized. 

TTpon this author, however, we cannot find in our hearts to be 
feveie, fitice the fame genius which infpired this mailerly and elo- 
quent fragment of a'n original fyftem, under peculiar circumftances 
of vexation and difeOmfort, might, in happier hours, have devifed 
methods of obviating praftical difTiculiies. In the dungeon of 
Mcfiinai in which he was detained, in violation of the laws of 
nations, and in fpite of the remonftrances of courts and learned 
Societies, the author traced thefe new views of mtneralogical ar- 
tl^ngemcnt on the margins of a few books which the gaohr had 
trft nim, with the black of his lamp-fmokc and water, for ink, 
and a bone rubbed again (I the wall into thb rude fembiance of a 
pen. The editors of die prefent work have initrred IiacfipWe's 
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nollee <if ^tiU life ind writltigdy which is^ unfortniiii^r* 
dkfighired hy: tlie>fK>mfioo 8 declamation of a French ekgi. < A finm- 
redta| o^fa^^^ hmtv accorded with the noble 

plicity of Holomienf^ltte recoue^ion of whole yirtuea and fuA^ 
18 lItU freib in ^e minda^ of many* and the memory of whtrife 
tafents and unwearied aeat in the esiufe of icience can nerer 
perift. ^ . s 

i I^fejfrat^t rdation of hts jourmy to MonUPerHu^ is written 
fpirity tbott]^ hts ftyle rocnetinies verges on afic^ed ftateli- 
nefs. We (hall quote bis general lefolts, which are abilddatuly 
perfpiepoue^ and moll of thenfi fairly deduciUe from his intereft- 
ing obfervations. ‘ . 

^ I. There are chains of mountains* in which beds of granite* por- 
phyry* trapp* hornftone* and petrofilcs* alternate with thofe of lime- 
fione« 

'< a. This limeftqne ia fo blended and incorporated with the granite* 
f.rapp* and other rocks* at the jundioii of their beds* and they are lb 
completely locked into one another* that it is impoflible not to recognize 
their common origin* ^ ^ 

< 3* We are compelUd to admit* that this timeftone, uniformly deC- 
titute o(^ organic remains* is primittee* and coeval whh the granite* 
porpliyi^ trapp* honifton^* a^ petrofilex. 

* 4. The' limeftone which contains veftiges of petrided animali* 
which has its appropriate ' charaderti* which is never blended with the 
primordial rocks* but is often incumbent on them, has a difierent origin* 
and is of a more recent formation than thefe rocks. 

* 5. Numerous tribes of petrified marine animals occur to . this lime- 
fione; and, as their prototypes ilill live in the bofom of the fea* we 
cannot reafonably rejed the belief* that the Cm* during, a long period* 
covered the places in which thefe petrified tribes are now found# 

* 6. Mont- Perdu, and all that central sind moil elevated portfoa of 
the Pyrenees, Which includes a profufion of petrified .marine bodbiiW 
diftributed even in large families* have been foimed under the watm of 
the fea. 

* 7. When the fea accumulated the great calcareous malTes of the 

centre of the Pyrenees* there exified continents iuhabited by qua^ 
drupeds. . 

* 8« The mixture of marine bodies with the bones of quadraped^ 

at tofts they were depofited by the fea. 

< 9* The alternations and the nature of the beds of rock 
flilftain thefe. fecondary mafles* their inclinatiop in a contrary difi^^CM^ 
their want of every organic body, their fymptoms of decay undisr fhu 
fecondaty ftbne which inyelU them, proVe that they exilled long 

the period which can be aiSgoed to the depofiiion of thefe feeoiv4arjr 
ridges and mjafTes*' 

< iq^ The pritnbedral ridges of the Pyrenees had another pofiriou 
0at of tbrhigheil elevations of the prelcnt chain* 
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^ 1^. Atatoft -of^ tile fummttt pi vrpoiMb wbctlMir 
poipbyrjTsr honuftcnw* tk laam ^ve; tbeir tc ^9 or^ fidet ,eoc^fi|md 
' mtb hmefloAf* it U probable that the waters which gave rife to iHe 
loftieft centisitl ri^ecf ,dopofited the fitne feconda^ ro^ oa the abovei; 
nientioaed-fuinimtst wUch tb^ whollj cover. ^ 

la*'' The regi^ritv» the ^rting» and the caprices of the vertical 
beds of fubmariee fandilone and limeftone, the heterogeneous infeitions 
of one rock into another^ the uniformly vertical portion of the beds pf 
the primitive chain^, and of the feconchry ridges^ t^ upright beds cut 
by hori^ntal ilratai exclude the admiflion of any &dden or irregular 
commotion« which gave an ereft tkiiition to the horizontal ftrata. 

« 13. The fandftones are a depofition from the waters. Thole of 
Mont-Pf^rdu are the refute of thete laft work. * 

Referving his botanical (lores for the f/ora Pyrei^ca, the iitt- 
thor only Sightly notices^ as rarifiesi Ranunculus giaeialtt^ R^ 
parnojfflfoliuSf Androface aretia^ (probably Cprnea of Linn.) Daphne 
calycina^ Saxi/raga longifolta^ and Arenaria fruticuh/a. 

Lapeyroufe and his pai^ only approached the fummit of Mont« 
Perdu; but iZomW attained to it. The account of his afeent 
and obfervationSf forms an excellent fumlement to the preceding 
paper : but, as his expolition of the Pyrenees forms a feparate 
puolicationi we wave the difculSon of this fingle memoir. 

In the Mimrahgical Report ^ Deparitnent of the Ardiche^ 
it is ftated^ on the authority of Genfanne^ but with a degree of 
brevity which too much charaflerizes the Report» that antimony 
has been Found imbedded in a matrix of pit-coal. This we no- 
tice, merely on account of its fingularity ; and we hope that the 
circumftances will foon be more diftindliy and fully explained. 

It appears Vaftquetisfs analysis of the fieatic earthy which is 
fwallowed by the famimed natives of New Caledonia, that it con- 
tains no nutritious ingredients, but, on the contrary, two princi- 
ples inimical to the human conftitution, namely, the oxyds of 
iron and copper. The devourers of this miferable fare, then, 
mud have recourfe to it merely from the imperious defire of al- 
laying the uneafy fenfation of hunger; and this may, in fome 
manure, be eflfeaed by preferving the diftenfion of the vifeera. 

Before' ^0 difmifs thefe volumes from our table, we cannot re- 
frain fri^m expreiling our furprife at M. de Luc’s fcepticifm re* 
fpe^ng the exiftcnce of atmofpheric Hones. ^Fhough Cbiadn'i’s 
hypothecs may be fanciful, dr even untenable, it does not follbw, 
%S a neceflaty confequence, that the Siberian mafs of iron, of 
enormous bulk, and containing nickel, is the produce of fonie 

S ^tten forge. £ven if the truth of this lad opinion could be 
liflied, which, rcufoniiig on chemical principles, w^ conceive 
le bq ipipofliblc, it could not materially invalidate the evidence of 
pofiiive tellimony, on which the exiftened of meti&dtic lldnes,^ 
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'wh^dier formal in the atm^ipliem ordfewhere, focurelf inifon 
Aftardtl^j^^^nd repeated mieatches» M. Mettich^ iiifpd^oif 
mitimy could^dlfcent'' no trace of any foandi^ in the neighboto^ 
hood of tho Siberian mai^ } I^dlas ^as convinced* indeedi that it 
could never have been formed in the rude foi^es of the minexvi 
whl^ never yielded more than Rftjot fixty pounds of metal at a 
time V and the analyfes of Howard an^ Vauquelin pirefent refuhs 
which we fliould in vain expeS foom iron artificially prepared 
from its .ore, and which feem evidently to confirm the tradition 
of the Tartars, who aflert that the m^fs in quefilon defended 
from the clouds. Prouft and Klaproth, whofe accuracy is not to 
be rafiily impeached, have difcovered, that native iron, reputed 
meteoric, differs from that which occurs m a foflil ftate, by the 
. prefeiice of nickel ; and the numerous and minute coincidences 
which chemical inveAigation has revealed between the vulgar and 
fcientific hiftory of thefe infulated fragments of iron in the me- 
tallic ftate, powerfully induce us to clafs them with tbofe ftofiy 
fubftances which have fallen from the atmofphere. 

In this clafs, we no lou|^er heiitate to infert the celebrated ftone 
of Enjijbiim^ The narrative which was depofited with it in the 
church, may be rendered thus. 

< In the year of the Lord 149a, on '\yednefdaY, which was Martin- 
mas eve, the 7th of November, a fiiigulkr miracle occurred ; for, be- 
tween eleven o’clock and noon, there was a loud clap of thunder, and 
a prolonged confufed noife, which was heard at a great diftance, and t 
ftone fell from the air, in the iurifdiftion of Enfiflieim, which webbed 
two hundred and fixty pounds, and the confiifed noife was, beudes, 
much louder than here. Then a child few it Alike on a field in 
the upper jurifdidion, towards the Rhine and Inn, near the diftiift of 
Gifcand, which was Town with wheat, and did it no hann^; excspt<Utat 
it made a hole there : and then they conveyed it from that fpotr^^d^ 
many pieces were broken from it ; which the landvogt fbibade*. They,! 
therefore, caufed it to be placed in the church, with the intentioOfia f 
fufpending it as a miracle: and there came here many peopk, to. fiW: 
this ftone. So there were remarkable conveiiations about this fimie : 
but the learned faid that they knew not what it was ; for it araa be-, 
jond the ordinary courfe of nature, that fuch a large ftone ihoiM imite 
the earth from the height of the air ; but tiiat it was r^T.8 mi^e 
of God ; for, before that time, never any thing was heard hke, it,' nor 
feen,, nor deferibed. When they found that ftone, it had entered in^O 
the eartb^ to the depth of a mao’s ftature, which every body explaiiicd 
to be the wi(l of G^, |hat it jfhould be found ; and the noife of U Was 
heard at Lucerne, at Villing^ and in many other places, fo loud, dWC 
it was believed that houfei had been overturned : and as the King 
milian was here,, the Monday after St Catharine’s day, of the fame year. 

Us royal ExccUeoee ordered the ftone which had falleni to be brought 
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to the caSle ; tnj after havinip converfed a long time about k with the 
BoUemcn, he feld that the people of Enfiihelm ihou)d take It, and 
order I't to he hong up ki the cHiit'cb^ and not to allow any body to 
take any thing from it. Hla Eacc}leney» however, took two piecea ot 
it, of which he kept one, and fent tiK other tp the Duke Sigifmunj 
of Aoftria : and they fpoke a great deal about this Hone, which they 
fufModed in the choir, vniere it ftill is ; and a great many people came 
to fee it. * '•* 

TCriihemttss iti his Chronicle^ vol. XI. p. 551, employs lan- 
guage to this efFect. * In the same year, on the 7th day of No- 
irenmer, in the village of Simtgaw, near the townlet of Ensis- 
heim, not far from Basil, a city of Germany, a stone called a 
thunder-stone, of a prodigious si7e, for we know from eye-wit- 
nesses, that it weighed two hundred and fifty-five pounds, fell 
from the hcavensi Its fall was so violent, that it br(^ into two 
pieces. 'Hie most considerable is still exhibited at the door of 
the church of Ensisheim, suspended by an iron chain, as a proof 
of the fact which we have mentioned, and to preserve it in the 
public recollection. * Again, from I^attl Lang, as cited in the third 
volume (p. 1264.) of the Scriptores Rerum German. Htst.^ we 
learn, that a furious storm arose on the 7th of November 1492 ; 
and tliat, while the thunder roared, and the heavens appeared to 
be all on fire, a stone, of an enormous size, fell with a hideous 
noise, near Ensisheim. ‘ Its form was that of the Greek delta, 
with a triangular point. They still show it at Ensisheim as a 
wonderful pTienomenon. * 

Both these chroniclers lived at the period which they assign to 
the descent of this extraordinary mass \ and, although their very 
names are hastening to oblivion, it behoves us to remark, that 
yielded to few of his contemporaries in labour and 
learning ; and that Langj though a Gorman monk, travelled in 
^tch of historical monuments, and had the candour and the 
beddness to arraign the license of the Catholic clergy, and to ap- 
plaud th^ i^ependence of Lutlier and Melanchthon. 

Af. Satthofdi^ we are aware, has laboured to convince his 
readers, ttet this far4amed fragment is merely argilloferrugi- 
nous, of secondary formation, detached from an adjacent moun- 
tun, and conveyed by some torrent, or land-flood, to the spot 
oi^^h|c& it was found. In tliis hypothesis, we might partially 
^acguiesce, did not the naivt'e of contemporary and concur- 
ring records militate against it, and had not Vauquelin’s more 
|Htycise analysis detected the same constituent parts as in the o^ 
th^ ispecimens denominated atmospheric, namely, silica, magr 
pq$ia, nron, nickel, sulphur, and a small quantity of Un^e. * This 
sta)|Ci, then, ’ to use die language of this distiiiguisbed ohemiat^ 
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^ in every r&pecf:> resembles others which have fallen from dte 
atmosphere/ o 

VnuqueRii^ own paper, which property finds a place in tlm 
Journals, ap^ars to us to be euSciently decisive of the generd 

S iuestion. Had he entered a little more inter the details of die dif- 
erent Cases, he would probabljr have conignccd M. de Luc him- 
self* Our limits will only allow us tb supply his deficiency of 
circumstances in one instance, but ijial we reckon an important 
one, namyly, the nhower of stones which fell near Agen. The 
notoriety of the phenomenon in France, might absolve Vauque- 
Itn from a formal recital of the particulars. In this country, 
however, where the facts have obtained less^ publicitv, it may oe 
proper to state them somewhat more explicitly* Of die nunrer- 
otts accounts of this phenomenon, some of w most interesting^ 
are addressed to M. Darcet, the celebrated chemist. The follow- 
ing account is extracted from a letter to that gentjiman, written 
by a respectsdde inhabitant of St Severe. 

* Yefterday, oor town was agitated by a very unufital alarm. About 
a quarter paft nine o*clpck« there fuddenly appeared in the sir a fifO- 
ball, dragging a long train, which dlitufed a brilliant light over the ho- 
rizon. This firebalLfoon difappearedt and feemed to fall at a hundred 
paces from us. Soon after, we heard an expiofion much louder than 
that of cannon, or of thunder. Every body dreaded being buried ua- 
der the ruins of his hoqfe, which feemed to give way from the coocuf* 
fion. The fame phenomenon was feen, and the report heard in the 
neighbouring towns, as Mont-de-Marfan, Tartas, and Daz. The wea* 
tber, in other refpefrs, was very calm, without a breath of wind, or a 
cloud ; and the moon flione In all her brightnefs. ’ ^ 

M. Darcet^s brotlicr, a clergyman in that part of the country, 
sent him a small stone, which was picked up on the morning 
after the explosion, and the history of which he was scrupulous^ 
anxious to investigate. Being satibiied with respect to all the pat- 
ticulars, he at length deipatchod it to Paris, accompanied widi 
some curious remarks. 

* When the ftoncs fell, ' fays he, * they had not their prefent degree 
of hardnefs. Some of them fell on draw, bits of which (luck to the 
ftones, and incorporated with them. I have feen one in thrs predtea- 
ment. It is at prefent at La Ballide ; but I cannot induce the poffeflbr 
to part with it. * * * Thofe which fell on the honfes, produced m 
noife, not like that of ftones, but rather of* a fubftance which bad Mt 
yet acquired compaf^nefs. * ^ 

For the entertainment of .our readers, we shall also eke tie 
proch^erbalf with as iitde injury as possible to the 
phraseology. , 

< In the year one thoufand feven hundred and ninety, and the tfdl- 
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tieth day of the month of Auguft» we, the Sieur Jean Duby, mayor, 
atia Louis M^fiflon, procurator of the commune of tl^ mutiidpality of 
La Gran^de-iuillac, and Jean Darmite, refident in tne parifli of La 
Grangj^•de*Jui&ac, certify iu truth and verity, that on Satuidlay the 
a4th hf July laft; between nine and ten o’do^ there pafled a jn^at 
mt and after it we heanl in the air a very loud and extraOiwary 
noife and about two minutes after, there feu ftones from heaven ; but 
fbitonately there fell only a very few, and they f^ about ten paces from 
one another, in fome places, and in others nearer, and^ finally, in fome 
other places farther, and failing, moft of them, of the weirtt of about 
half a quarter of a pound each ) feme' others of about bdf a poiind, 
like that found in oiir parifh of La Grange ; and on the borders of the 
paritfi of Creon, they were found of a pound weight } and, in Ming, 
they feemed not to be inflamed, but very hard and Mack without, and 
ri^Hhin of the colour of fteel: and, thank God, they oocafioned no 
harm to the people, nor to the trees, but only to fome trees which Were 
broken on the houfes ; and mod of them fell gently, and others fell 
quickly with a hilling noife ; and fome were found which had entered 
into the eaitb, but very few. In witnefs whereof, we have written and 
figned thefe prefents. Duby, Mayor ; Dabmite. ' 

According to M. Baudin, as he and M. Garris of Barbotan were 
walking in uie court of the castle of Motmes, about half past 
nine o^clock, when the air was perfectly calm, and the sky cloud- 
less, they found diemselves suddenly surrounded by a pale, clear 
light, which obscured that of the full moon. On looking up, 
^ey observed, almost in the zenith, a fire-ball of an apparently 
larger diameter than that of the moon, with a train five or six 
times longer than its body, and gradually tapering to a blood red 
point, though the rest oi the meteor was of a pale white. The 
direction of this luminous body, which moved with great veloci- 
ty, was from south to north. In about two seconds, it split into 

{ portions of considerable size, which fell, in different directions, 
ike, the fragments of a bomb. These became extinguished in the 
air ; and some of them assumed, as they fell, that blood-red co- 
lour which had been observed at the point of the tail. Two or 
three minuted after, M. Baudin and his friend heard a dreadful 
explosion, like the simultaneous discharge of several pieces of 
^onafkce, which shook the windows in their frames, and preci- 
pitated kitchen utensils from their shelves. From the court, the 
proceeded to the garden, when the noise still continu- 
ed, and seemed to be directed over their beads. Some time after 
' u had ceased, they heard a hollow sound, nailing in echoes, for 
ifty milei tdmg tne chain of the Pyrenees, and prolonged for 
(bur minutes, when it gradually died away in distance. At the 
iame rime, the atmosphere smelt strongly of sulphqr- From the 
iacerval which occurred between the bursting of the meteor and 
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the report^ M. Baudm conjectured, that this fireball must have 
been at least ei^t tniles from the earth’s surface, and ^at it fell 
about four miles from Mormes. « The latter part of my conjee- 
ture, ’ say^ he,* * was soon confirmed hj an account which we 
received pf a great many stones having fallen from the air at Juil- 
lac, and in the neighbourhood of Barbotan*** One of these places 
lies at nearly four miles to the north of Mormes, and the other 
about five to the north*-north^west. ’ 

Among Various other circumstances related by M* Goyon d’ Araas^ 
in his letters to Professor St Amand, he observes, that when the 
fireball gave way, a great number of stones, of a deep slate^^grej 
colour, mostly of a flat oval shape, very hard, close-grained, and 
heavy in proportion to their size, fell in the parish of Juillac* 
and some of the neighbouring districts. In general, they weigh- 
ed from half a pound to two or three pounds. One, exceeding 
twenty pounds, Was Carried, as a curiosity, tb the town of Mont- 
de-Marsan. Though, for the most part, smooth on thfe surface, 
they were occasionally marked hy longitudinal fissures ; and their 
transversely striated fracture exhibited indications of metallic vein- 
lets, chiefly of a ferruginpus compleiiapn. While yet ignited, and 
scattered in the air, they formed that magnificent fire-work, that 
shower of flame, which illumined the horizon over a large tract 
of country. In another letter, the same gentleman assures his 
correspondent, that the details which he transmitted to him were 
attested by reputable citizens, who received them from eye- 
witnesses, and most of whom had collected riie stones on a bare 
moor, of an extremely thin soil of white sand, on which no 
stones of any description had been observed in the memory of 
man. This meteor was seen at Bayonne, Auch, Pau, Tarbes, 
and even at Bordeaux and Toulouse. At the last mentioned 
place, it excited little attention, on account of its great distance^ 
and its appearing only a little brighter than a shooting-star. 

When all the circumstances of this case are duly cemsidered ; 
when we are presented with the concurring testimony of the 
learned and the unlearned of the district in Which the pner^ome- 
non occurred ; when we find the Professor of Natufal ltistory 
in the central school of Agen retracting his incredulity ;. ahd when 
We are assured that Vauquelin obtained from thp transmitted 
ein^ns the same substances that are contained in Other atmosph^ 
rical stones, and nearly in the same proportions, it would ,see^ 
highly unreasonable td withhold our assent, merely l^cau^^weKam 
not ourselves had ocular de^^dnstration of the alleged particular^ 

... W* de Luc u^n'uot deny, that, iii all ages, luminous 4t>etepr4 
have, fi^m to .thAc,' been obferyed in the atmorpheireji ,ap^ 
that their diiappearancc has been Ibmetimcs accompanied with 
VOL. IX. 17. P explofion. 
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explofion. That it has, moreover, been followed by the fall of 
one or n^ore heavy bodies to the earth’s furface, is a poCtion fo 
repugnant to our ordinary conceptions of the tenor of phylical 
events, that we are certainly juftined in not believing it on flight 
or fcanty evidence. Yet, with all due deference to fome phtlofo- 
phers of nanoe, we are not prepared to aflert, that it implies an 
mnppflibility. For who has explored the higher regions of tbe at- 
mofphere ? or who knows what may take place beyond its pre- 
cinw? If chemiftry can demonftrate, that the combination of 
a concentrated acid and an alkali forthwith produces a foGd, and 
that oxygen gas may aflame fixation, Is it too bold to prefume, 
that fome fimilar combination, or fome analogous procefs, eire£l- 
ed in the grand laboratory of the atmofphere, may lye within the 
range of poflTible occurrences? Again, if aftronomy teach us, 

• that a force fix* times greater than that which difcharges a bullet 
of twenty-four pounds weight, is adequate to the projedion of a 
folid body beyond the fphere of the moon’s attraction, are we 
peremptorily to decide, that no fuch projedile force can, in any 
inflance, be exerted on the furface of our fatellite ? At all e- 
vents, the fame Being, who called into exiftence thofe countlefs 
and fublime mafles of matter which revolve in fpace, may, to 
ferve purpofes unttnown to us, create bodies infinitely fmaller, 
and defined to impinge on fome planetary orb. The reafoning 
of an angel would not convince us, th^t a part is greater than the 
whole, or that the value of two and two is equivalent to fix ; but 
, a very ordinary logician may prove to our iatisfa£lion, that the 
cOnta^I; of particles of matter in portions of fpace, whidh lye be- 
yond our globe, is not a chimerical fuppofition. Every thing a- 
round iis proclaims that matter is fubjed); to inceflant change. 
New forms and new modifications are ever fpringing into being ; 
and can we doubt that the faitie particles, as they may happen to 
be afledled or influenced by various circumftances, may exift in 
the ftate of ^as, of aqueous, vapour, or of a concrete mafs ? Tur* 
,ther, the esufteqee of a phenomenon, if otherwife well attefted, 
cannot be diljprove^ by our inability to explain it. How multi- 
: plied,, in fa£t, 'are the fubjedls even of our daily bbfervation, 
which we cannot fatisfadlorily expound ? We cannot fay, why a 
fmall feed Ihbuld gradually unfold into ^ large' tree; why flame 
fhould produ^heat ; why the band ihould a£t in immediate fub- 
ferviency to ^e will ; or wliy a contulion of the brain lhou|d in- 
duce ftufKir; aBenation di mind, or death. 'It is one tbipg to prove 
a fad, aisd It is another to account for it. 

If tbefe premifes, which are fufc^ble of copious illuftration, 
;t»e yirell founded, it follows, of courle, that we are.not entitljfd to 
the exiftence of meteoric ftonet, provided it be eftabliftied 
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hf valid teftimony* Into portions of that teftimony we have* on 
thiSi and former occaConsi candidlv inquired *, and the refute has 
been, Aat* fo far from difcreditinp me defeent of fuch bodies, we 
are inclined to fuppofe that it happens more frequently than is 
commonly imagined. For it deferves to be noted, that many 
foreign collections of minerals contain fpecimens of reputed celel!^ 
tial origin, and exhibiting the genuine atmofpherical phyliognomy; 
that many relations of particular inftances may have funk into 
oblivion, from the contempt with which they were treated by the 
learned; and that, on a fair computation of chances, the pheno- 
menon muft fometimes have occurred in defert traCts of the earthy 
and more frequently in the pathlefs expanfe of the ocean. 


Art. V. Tii Origin of the DtfttnBton tf Ranks : or^ an Inquiry 
into tht Circumflances nuhtch givo Rife to influence md Authority^ 
in the different Members of Hociety. By John M^ar, Pro- 
fessor of Law in the University of Glasgow. The Fourth 
Edition, corrected. To which is prefixed, an Account of the 
Life and TVs itings of the Author^ by John Craig, Esq. Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood. Longman & Co. London. 1806. 8vo. 
pp. 430. 

reviewing the last and most conmlete edition of Mr Millar’s 
* Historical View of the English Government, where we took 
occasion to say a few things as to the character of his genius and 
general speculations, we expressed our regret that bis posthumous 
works should be offered to the public without any biographical 
account, or prefatory memoir of the author ; and it was chiefly 
with a view to supply this deficiency, that we th^n ventured to 
hold out to the readers of those volumes, a hasty and imperfect 
sketch of that eminent and indefatigable man. It is now our 
duty, we think, to announce, that, along with an uniform edition 
of tne only other publication which Mr MiUar ever acknowledged^ 
the deficiency of which we complained has been sujmKed, by a co- 
pious life of the author, compiled by his nephew Mr Craig; ^who 
enjoyed the benefit of his intimate society for the last thirty years 
of his life ; and seems to be well qualified, by his talents and 
attainments, to give a correct picture of the studies and disposi- 
tions of his distinguished relative. 

Upon looking Wk to what we formerly wrote upon thai SuIm 
ject, we do not see any reason to alter or rgtract the imptesslte we 
then endeavoured to communicate of this intelligent V^riter; Mr 
Craig’s character of bint is, as might have been expected, more €«- 
hfborate, and more flattering than ours ; but it coincides in all the 
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leading traits*; and we feel but little inclined to enter into any 
discussion with hinf^ as to those upon which we might be inclined 
to differ. The facfi!» /and incidents which make up the narratire 
are not, in general^ of a nature to be very interesting to the pub- 
lic •, though some the details into which he enters appear to u$ 
to afford a curious and striking illustration of diat activity and in- 
trepidity of understanding) which certainly formed the character- 
istic excellence of Mr Millards intellectual character. 

Mr Millar was born in 1735) the son of a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh) and went to College at Glasgow in 
17 IG) where he distinguished himself) not so much for the close- 
ness of his application, as for the extent of his information) and 
his ingenuity and vivacity in conversation. He attended the leo 
tures of Dr Adam Smith in this semina^i after his regular course 
of study uras concluded ; and laid the foundation of that mutual 
friendship and esteem, by which those two distinguished peri»ons 
were afterwards connected through Kfe. He was originally in- 
tended for the profession of his father 5 but having very early con- 
ceived a distaste to some of the doctrines and tenets of the 
Scotisli church) he was afterwards permitted to turn his attention 
from the pulpit to the bar. Nothing could be more fortunate 
for a young man with such a destination) than the invitation 
which he received at this time to enter into the family of Lord 
KameS) and superintend the education of bis son : he remained 
two years in this situation, during which he acquired the friend- 
ship of the celebrated David Hume, and many other distinguished 
persons who lived in the society of his patron. 

It feldom happens that we can trace the genealogy of a literary 
progeny fo corre£l)y as the two circumilanceS) which have now 
Wen mentioned) enable us to do that of Mr Millar’s future ftudies.^ 
It is perfefily evident to all who are acquainted with their writ- 
ings, that his fpecuhtions are all formed upon the model of thofe 
of l^rd Karnes and Dt Smith) and that his merit confiffs almoA en- 
tirely in the accuracy with which he fuTveyed, and the fagacity with 
which he purfued tne path which they had the merit of dHcover- 
htg.. It was one great olneft of both thofe original audiors, to 
trace back the hitlory of fociety to its moft fimpte and univerfat 
dementS) — to refolvc almofl: all that has been afcrrbod to pofftive 
inftkurion into the fpohtaneo\is ' and irreffffible development 'of 
certain obvious principles, — and to AoW with how little contrivance 
or political wifdom the moft Complicated and apparently artificial 
fcheimis of policy might have been eroded. T^ia is very nearly 
the pfecife Wfinition of what Mr Millar aimed 'at accomplilhing 
in hia leAures and his pubUcarions ; and when we find that he 
attended the leflkires of Dr Smithy and lived in the family of 
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Lard Kamcs^we cannot hefitate to afcribe the ben^of his geniost 
and the peculiar tenor of his fpeculaUons to the Impreflions he 
mull have received from tbofe early occurrences. We cannot 
help regrettingy therefore, that Mr Craig (hould have pafled over 
this moll di^five part of )us uncle^s life with fo Ihort and fuper^ 
&ial a notice. A detailed account of his intercourfe with Lord 
Karnes in particular, and the nature of his lludies while he redd- 
ed under hts roof, would probably allbrd a very intereding pic- 
ture of the tnmsfufion of fades and opinions, as well as of the 
modifications they received from their adoption into another fyf- 
tem. 

Mr Millar was called to the Bar at Edinburgh in 1760; and, 
during the very Ihort time he continued in pradlice, gave every in- 
dication of future eminence in his profeffion ; but having married 
at this early ;^e, he was tempted, in the courfe of the following 
year, to apply for the Chair of Law in the Univerfity of Glafgow, 
to which, by the intered of Lord Karnes and Dr Smith, he was 
immediately appointed. As it was chiefly in this fituation that 
Mr Millar cxcrcifed thole peculiar talents, and acquired that ex- 
traordinary reputation by which he was fo honouraMy didinguilh- 
ed among all who had the benefit of his perfonal acquaintance, 
Mr Craig has very properly entered into fome detail as to his 
habits and qualifications as a le&urer. He obferves, in the firll 
place, 

* Mr Millar never wrote his leftures ; bat was accuftomed to fpesk 
from notes* containing his arrangement* his chief topics* and fome of 
his principal fadts and illuftrations. For the tranfitions from one part 
of hia fiibje^l to another* the occalional allufions, the fmaller embeliilh- 
ments* and the whole of the exprefliofi* he trailed to that extempo- 
raneous eloquence* which leldom fails a fpeaker deeply interefied in his 
fubjedL In fome branches of fcience* where the utmoft precifion of 
language is requifite to avoid obfeurity or error, fuch a mode of ledur« 
ing may he attended with mach difficulty* and feveral difad vantages x 
But in Morals* in Jurifprudence* in Law, and in Politics* if the Pro- 
felTor make himfelf completely mafter of the difierent topics he is to tl- 
luftrate* if he polTcfs ideas clear and defined, with tolerable facility in 
exprefling them* the little inelegancies into which he may occafioaally 
be betrayed* the flight hesitation w hich he may not always eicape* will 
be much more than compenfated by the fulnefs of bis illuftrations, the 
energy of his manner, and that intereft which is excited* both in the 
hearer and fpeaker* by extemporaneous eloquence. * p. xiv. xv. 

ILe afterwards enlarges very properly upon the natural anima>* 
tion of his manner* and the delicacy of that taff by which he wal 
enabled to perceive when he was fully underilood by his auditors. 
Yet we do not think there is any where, in this performance, a 
complete view of that peculiar manner of Icduring to winch Mr 
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Millar 5xras indebted for fo large a lhare of his repiijtatiom We 
pffer the following as a very remote approximation. 

There are only three (lyles of public leAuring, it appeals to us, 
that are calculated to anfwer the end of inftruAton. Th^ firfl; 
}s, the plain and grave ftylc, in which the neceflary iqlbrmation is 
delivered in fliort, limple, and weighty fentences. The utter- 
ance is flow, d!(lin£t| and impreflive ; and the attention is enga^- 
.ed by the concifenefs and importance of the matter, and the flcul 
and fimplicity with which it is arranged and communicated. This 
is of all others the mod difficult. It is fuited but to few fubjeds, 
and produces, by its failure, the mod intolerable of all compofi- 
tions,— -thofe dull, folemn, fomnolent difcourfes, in which vul- 
gar prejudices and vulgar truifms are delivered under the name 
of plain fenfe, and in which the hearer, defpairing of originality, 
is declined to long in yain for the relief of rant and abfurdity. 
The fecond dyle is that of a higher and more ambitious eloquence, 
in which there is fomething of enthufiafm and paffion, and in 
which it is the aim of the leflurer to excite the zeal and admira- 
tion of his hearers, as well as to inform their underdandings. 
The pulpit, v^th us, is the chief fcene of fuch eloquence ; though 
it is well fuited to many of the difcuffions of moral philofophy 
and politics, and though the French and Italians have introduced 
it in leftures upon natural hidory. Its chief difadvantage is, that 
it tempts the fpeaker to think too much of himfelf, and accudoms 
the hearers to attend more to thd beauty and contrivance of the 
diftion, than tp the value or the evidence of the doftrine. The 
lad dyle of le^uring, which was that exemplified by Mr Millar, 
is where yivacity and familiarity take place of folemnity or elo- 
quence, and, being condantly employed in fubfervieiicy to ar- 
gument, help to lighten the taik of attention, and to facilitate the 
comprehenfion and recolleftion of the dodirines they illudrate. 
There are few things fo repulfive to the gayety and prefumption 
*of youth, as the air of ferioufnefs and authority with which their 
academical inilru£tions are ufually delivered. They are difguded 
with the appearance of labour which is thus made to inved the 
iludies propofed tp them, and either fink into (lupid acquiefcencc, 
or are provoked into hidden contempt, by that official omnifcience 
which dalks over difficulties and obdaCles with undidurbed fereni- 
ty and dignity. It is to little purpofe, indeed, to make harangues to 
young from a velvet gown and an elbow chair. Their teacher 
mud talk to them, after a certain age, if he wilhes to do them 
any good. He mud put them on a level with himfelf, and aflb- 
ciam them in fome meafure in his inquiries* He mud talk to them, 
tpp, in a good degree as they talk to each other. He mud work 
'^sth them,^ a$ wml as for them } and, indead of appalling them 
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with the fplendour of his attainments^ he muft encourage theprtf 
by fliewing how eafily they may be made, and with what facility 
the notions which they throw oift in common converfation^ may 
be improved into folid arguments, and purfucd to valuable con- 
clufions. Mr Millar is the only public ie£^urer we have known, 
who feems to have been fully aware of thofe fafls } and, by at- 
tending to them, he certainly delivered a feries of mod inftrufi- 
ive leisures in a more attra£iive and engaging manner than any o« 
ther teacher we have* heard of ; commanding the attention of all 
defcriptions of hearers, at the fame time that he convinced their 
underftandings ; and not only putting them in pofleflion of knovT- 
le^e, but making it familiar and ferviceable to them. 

His manner was familiar and animated, approaching more near- 
ly tp gayety than enthufiafm ; and the faAs which be had to (late, ^ 
or the elementary pofitions he had to lay down, were given in the 
iimple, clear, and unembarraiTed di<^ion in which a well bred 
man would tell a ftory, or deliver an opinion in fociety. All 
objections that occurred were dated in a forcible, clear, and 
lively manner; and the anfwers, which were often thrown 
into a kind of dramatic form, were delivered with all the fim- 

E licity, vivacity, and eafy pbrafeology of good coaverllition. 

lis iiludrations were always familiar, and often ainufing ; and 
while nothing could be more forcible or conclusive than the 
reasonings which he employed, the tone and style in which they 
were delivered gave them <an easy and attractive air, and im- 
parted, to a profound and learned discussion, the charms of an 
animated and interesting conversation. No individual, indeed, 
ever did more to break down the old and unfortunate distinction 
between the wisdom of the academician and the wisdom of the 
man of the world : and as most of the topics which fell under his 
discussion, were of a kind that did not lose their interest beyond 
the walls of a college, so the views which he took of them, and 
the language in which they were conveyed, were completely 
adapted to the actual condition of society ; and prepared those to 
whom they had been made familiar, to maintain and exipress them 
with precision, without running the least risk of an imputation of 
pedantry or ignorance. 

It will be admitted to have required no ordinary share of intre-f 
pidity, and confidence in the substantial merit of his instructions, 
to have enabled a professor thus to lay aside the shield of acade<« 
mical stateliness, and not only to expose his thoughts ih the un- 
dress of extemporaneous expression, but to exhibit them, without 
any of the advantages of imposing or authoritative pretences, on 
the fair level of equal discussion, and with no other recommenda- 
tions, blit those of superior expediency or reason. Mr Millar, 
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however^ carried this still farther; the practice recorded in the 
following passage is unique^ we beliere, in the usage of modem 
seminaries. ^ 

* Not btiified with esplainfng hts opinions in the mdft perfpfcuoos 
roanner in his LedurCi Mr Millar encouraged fuch of the ftodents as 
had not fully comprehended his dodrines^ or conceived that there was 
ibme error in his reafoningSi to ftate to him their difficuhks and objec- 
tions. With this view* at the conclufion of the LeAure, a Uttle circle 
of hts iQoft attentive pupils was formed around him, when the dofbrrnes 
which had been delivered were canvafTed with the moft perftft freedom. 
Before a profefTor can admit of fuch a pradlice, he mud be completely 
mafter of his fubjedt, and have acquired fome- confidence in his own 
quicknefs at refuting objedlionsi and detediiag fopbiftry. A few tnftan- 
ces of defeat might be injurious to hia reputation, and to the drfciplitie 
of the clafs. But, fhould he poflefs a clear comprehenfion of all the 
bearings of his fydem, joined to quicknefs of underfiauding, and toler- 
able cafe of exprellion, he will derive the moft important advantages 
from the unreftrained communications of his pupils. He will learn 
where he has failed to convey hit ideas with accuracy, where he has 
been too concife, or where imperfed analogies have led him into flight 
tniftakea ; and he will eafily find a future opportunity to introduce new 
illuftrations, to explain what has been mifapprehended* or corredl What 
was really an error. To the ftudents, fuch a praftice infures accurate 
knowledge ; it teaches the important le^on of confidering opinions be- 
fore adopting them $ and gives an additional incitement to Arid and 
vigilant attention. Accordingly, to be able to ftate difficulties with 
propriety, was jUflly looked upon, by the more ingenious and attentive 
iludents, as no flight proof of proficiency ; and to be an adive and in- 
telligent member of the firefide committee, never failed to give a young 
man fome confideration among hia companions. ^ p. xylii. xix. 

We doubt much if any teacher of youth has exposed himself 
to equal hazards^ since the days of Socrates and J’lato ^ and ima- 
gine^ that this instance of intrepidity, in a professor venturing 
down into the arena among his pupils, and grappling witli theiq 
in the open field of conversational discussion, will meet with 
few admirers, and fewer followers among those who are in pos^ 
session of this vantagei-ground in the republic g[ letters. Akin 
to these public discussions, was the temper in which he accusr 
tomed himself to converse with his domestic pupils : of ^is part 
of his demeanour, ]^r Cr^ig h§ts given the following just and in-* 
(cresting appount. 

* Berhaips nothing contributed fo much to the improvement of his 
pupils, as thp art with which he contrived to make them lay afide all 
timidity in his prefence, and fpeak their feiitiments without conftraint. 
White he was thus enabled to judge of their abilities apd, atuimnents, 
he acquired, in addition to the refpeft due to hts talents, that cbnfi* 
and friepdlhiV which enfure the attention of yoimg inen, snu 
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rcfiider the office 4»f ^'teiehef* not uodcltghtfitU Tht* eafy wai ISb^l 
' commoniciitoir of lientimentc eeeended e^iiibUy to every fubjeft:; to llw 
dodrinee teugbt io bi« own chfiei { to critSerfm ; to coiifefte(l’:|iei^ of 
hiftory I end to the poii^cal ftragglee of tbe day* Whttevtr Mr itil. 
lar’iewa.<^ia!ona wereon thefe fohieifts, he oever wifhed to impofe 
them on hi# pupils. In thofe 4ifcuffio«iSf> which ^his converfation often 
iiytroducedy and wlijcb/^as a moft ^fefol exereife to their minds^ he was 
always .ready to encoumge^ be was pleafed with ingent^^^a argument » 
even when be did n^ adopt the ddocluiion; ai|d he expofed fophiftryt 
even when exerted in defence of his favourite optoions. In coofeqoence 
of his own command of temper, he could at once reprefs any improper 
warmth that might appear ; andi when the debate Teemed to lead to 
unpleafing wrangling, he was always ready, with fonte whimfical allu- 
fioh, to reftore good humour, or, by the iotrodudion of fome collate, 
ral topic,- to change the fuhied of difeourfe. Wherever he difeovered 
uncommon literary talents, his converfation called them into 'exertion, 
bis warm appkufe produced that degree of felf^^nfidence which is aU 
moft neceflary to excellence ; and hts good-humoured raillery, or feri* 
ous remonftrances, reclaimed from indolence and deterred from dHBpa- 
tion. 

* In his domeftic intercourfe, he encouraged, gt times, the detail of 
the juvenile purfuits and amurements of the young men, both from in- 
dulgence to their indinattons, and from a de(ire of tracing, in fuch uo- 
refenred communicationi, the jremper and difpofitions uf his pupils ; but 
he inftantly repreffed all trivial details, and all iniignificant or goffiping 
anecdotes of individuals. Even in doing fo, he avoided, as much as 
poflible, every appearance of reftraint or feverity ; and the eafe and af- 
fability of his manners contributed more, perhaps, than even his talents, 
to produce that .affedionatc attachment, with which almoft all his pupils 
were infpired.' This attachment he had great plealure in cultivating, as 
the mod gratifying reward for his labours, and the moft cffedual con- 
troul on young men, more apt to be influenced in their beh'bviour by 
their affections, than by (Icrn, and whal often appears to them, capri- 
cious, authority. While under Mr Millar’s care, all his pupils wpre 
treated alike ; or rather the differences which might be remarked in his 
attentions, were the confequence of fuperior talents or application, never 
of fuperior rank. When they left his houfe, his connexiqp* with moft. 
of them neceffarily ceafed. He was always delighted, indeed, to hear 
pt their fuccefs or eminence ; but his regular occupations rendered itlm- 
polGble for him to continue an epiftolary correfpondence; and his proud 
independence of mind made him^ rather decline, than cultivate, the 
friendftiip of thofe who fucceeded to honours, or rofe to power. ’ p. 
Jxvi— Ixviii. 

We do not think it necessary to follow Mr Craig through tjb^ ' 
abstract which hfe gives of tbe various courses of lectures which 
Mt Millar delivered as Professor of J<aw. It will be enough 
fnerely tan^entionv that in the ^first class of civil law, one half 
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of the course was occupied with what he termed Lectures on 
Jurisprudencet in which he endeavoured to lay the foundation of 
priv^. rights and duties in the great moral principles of utility 
and sympathy $ and that^" besides another course of lectures on 
the Pandects of Justinian, he found leisure to prepare and de- 
liver separate courses of Scotch and English law. The most in- 
teresting of his lectures, however, were those which he termed 
<ljectures on Government, in which he delivered a theoreti- 
cal history of the progress of society, through the various 
stages of savage, pastoral, agricultural, and commercial life; 
wim a view of the inftitutions and changes which would na- 
turally be fuggefted in their political and donieftic, habits by 
their fucceflive transformation ; illuftrating his remarks by an 
hiflorical review of all the ancient governnients, and more parti- 
cularly by that of Great Britain. The publications which he has 
given to the world may give Ibme idea of the conception and exe- 
cution of this courfe of leAures : the origin and diflindlion of 
ranks, comprifing mod of what he delivered on the theoretical 
hidory of fociety ; and the hidorical idew of the Englidi govern- 
ment, being a fair fpecimen of that mod intereding and elaborate 
illudration of his peculiar do^rines. 

Mr Millar was tor upwards of forty years an a&iye and didin- 
guiihed member of the Literary Society of Glafgow, confiding of the 
profelTors of the Univerfity, and fome of the more didinguiflied 
clergymen in the city and neighbourhood : — he difplayed great in- 
genuity, eloquence, and good temper, in th^ debates which formed 
a part of its weekly bufinefs ; and maintained, for feveral years, an 
amicable conted with Dr Reid in defence of the metaphyfical prin- 
ciples of Mr Hume. Ha fird publifhed the Origin and Didinc- 
tion of Ranks’in 1771; 'and, In 1787, the Hidorical View of the 
Englilh Government. Notwithdanding his inthnate acquaintance 
wi& many didinguiihed charaflers both political and literaiy, and 
the zeal with which he entered at all times into the difcumon of 
public aihiirs, he paid no more than two ihort vifits to the metro- 

E olis, in 1 774. find 1792. During his months of fummer leifure, 
e amufed^imfelf with embellilhing a fmall edate he poflefled in 
the neighbourhood of Glafgow, and was carried off by an unex- 
pe£fed attack of pleurify in May 1801. 

Mr Craig has drawn his cha^a^cr at large, and in very lively 
and engaging colours. We cannot afford room for any confider- 
able part of it. His uncommon vivacity, good humour, and in- 
genuity, made his converfation delightful to perfons but little ad- 
diluted to literary purfuits ; while the extent and variety of bis im- 
^formation, the clofenefs and accuracy of his reafoning, and the 
readinefs and originality of his illudrations enabled him to make a 
^iftinguiibed figure in more fele^ and cultivated fpcieties. 

‘ On 
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* On the fttbjeft oF politicii * Mr Cimig ftatea with great candovr* 

« he argued always with zeala aad, tawards the* ead of htalifeit wkh 
a confiderable degree of kemnefik Hci who bad refufed the offer 

a Incntive place, which might h^ve introduced him to higher honoursy 
becaufe he (eared that his acoeptanee might be conftrdcd into an engage- 
ment to. fupport .an adminiftration wbo(c Rieafures he condemned had 
little allowance to make for thofe.who facrificed their principles to their 
iotereft. Ever fteady and confiftent himfelf, he was apt to fufped the 
purity of the motives from which all violent or fudden changes in poli- 
tical opinion arofe ; without perhaps making a due degree of allowance 
for that alarm, which, however hurtful in its confequences, was the na- 
tural refult of the blind fanaticifm of feveral popular focieties. On a 
fuhjed, too, which he had ftudted with the utmoft care, he naturally 
might be rather impatient of ignorant and prefumptuous contradi^ion ; 
nor could his mind brook the imputations, which, at a feafon of po- 
litical intolerance, were fo liberally paffed on all the oppofers of Mi- 
nifterial power. Ar^piing, frequently, under conffderable irritation of 
mind, perhaps unavoidable in bis particular circumffances, it is not im- 
poffible that ezpreflions may have efcaped him which might afford room 
for miftake, or mifreprefentation. * p. xcviii. xeix. 

In addition to this very candid ftatement of a friend, who may 
be fulpeded of partiality, we have great plcafure in quoting the 
teftimony of Profeflbr Jardine, who is known to have entertained 
very oppofice opinions in politics from thbfe of his celebrated af- 
fociate. In a memoir read at the Literary Society foon after Mr 
Millar’s death, he expreffes himfelf in this liberal and handfome 
way, with a view to the political fentiments of Mr Millar. 
* However much we may have differed from him on thefe fub- 
je£is ; refpeding his zeal and good intentions, there can be, as I 
conceive, but one opinion. No little ideas of private intereft, no 
narrow views of advantage or emolument, funk him to the level 
of party politicians ; but, fair, refolute, and decided, he was, from 
firft to lad, the enlightened and manlv defender of what he con- 
ceived to be the rights and liberties ot mankind. ’ 

In his whole conduct, indeed, he indicated a high sense of 
honour, and a decided contempt and abhorrrene^ for all sordid 
and mercenary proceedings : his disposition was ektremely san- 
guine, his temper constitutionally cheerful, and his nature ge- 
nerous and friendly, without any thing that approached to 
caprice or affectation in any part of his behaviour. He left no 
manuscripts which his executors conceived sufficiently correct to 
he laid before the public, except those which have been already 
printed as the third and fourth volumes of the Historic^ View | 

though 

* < 1 am not at liberty to give the particulars of this traofaftioOf but 
I pledge m^felf to its truth, * 
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though Mr Craig has tantalized us, by tnentioning that 
severa valuable chapters of an unfinished tre^ise, * On she|Mn^ 
sent and actual state of the British Gpremnient \ ’ a subject in*- 
finitely more imjpartant, and, however wonderful k may appear, 
infinitely less understood by the body of nation, than me in- 
stituticms of Alfred, or the innovations of the 'Conqueror. 


Art. VI. Asiatic Researches : sr, Tramoethns jjT the Sacieiyln* 
stituted in Bengal^ for inquiring into the History and Antifuities^ 
the Arts^ Sciences^ and Literatwre of Asia. Vbjume tne Bel- 
Tenth. London, 1804 . • * 

Yn our First hfumbcr, we gave an account of the papers which 
compose the sixth volume of these Transactions. Two ad- 
ditional volumes have since reached this country \ and we lament 
the circumstances which have so long prevented us from examin- 
ing their contents ; knowing, as we do, the interest which the 
ingenious labours of our countrymen excite here, and still more 
perhaps on the continent of Europe. In this interval, .a^^^n^slar 
tion of the two first volumes of the Asiatic ResearchVs^sis ap- 

E eared at Paris, enriched with copious annotations |>y the eel^- 
rated orientalist M. Langles, conservateur des manuscrits prien- 
taux It la pibliptheque Imperiale. Although the review of mere 
translations from English publications does not fall within the 
scope of our undertaxing, yet the successful elucidations and c- 
rudition Pf the annotator mig^t perhaps provoke and justify a 
deviation from our plan. We should, in that case, find much 
to applaud, and something to deplore. Of the notes, indeed, a 
great part would appear superfluous in this country, where a con- 
sidersmle portion of the information they contain has been loi^ 
naturalized and disseminated. Two circumstances, perhaps un- 
avoidable, have contributed to add to their bulk, without aug- 
mentiw. their value. First; many European travellers,* and a v^ 
riety of Mohamedan writers, had attempted to delineate the Qpi- 
nions and manners of natives of India \ but j^norant ^ 
language, which could alpne furnish a secure guide to th^ 
aeatches, their disquisitions have seldom pr^ented more aii 
accumuladbn of errors. Not sufficiently- aware of that Circum- 
stance, Langles has frequently been led astray by the mukii; 
plici^ of fias inlormation > a fault from which less ,|^era{ learn- 
w^Uld in some measure have secured him. Noming can be 
more certain dban the remark of Sir William Jones, , mat if we 
40^. to form correptf notions rela^ve to -the Hindus, we must 

begin 
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begitt by fefgcttiiig HI that has been published respecting dtein^ 
antecedent to * the ^pearaiice of Mr Wilkins’s translation of Ae 
Bhagavat Gita. 'Ine second cattse^ to which may be assigned 
many erroneous facts and opinions adopted in the work of the 
learned anOotatOTj is his reliance on the authority of the Roman 
missionary Fra P^lino de Sai^artholomeo. This singular per- 
son (whose iffimirce of the imscrit language^ of which he pre- 
tended to publish a dictionary, admits of the most unequivocal 
proof) has thought fit to contradict Sir William Jones, Mr Wil- 
kms, Mr Halhed, and M. Anquetil du Perron, on points of die 
highest importance, and in terms which even a certainty of be- 
itig right could not excuse, much less justify. In this discrepan- 
cy of authorities, is it wonderful that learned men, personally 
unacquainted wiiti the facts, should sometimes mistake confident 
assertion for genuine truth, and arrogant presumption for consci- 
ous merit ; that the modest and unassuming information of a Jones 
dr I Wilkins, slmuld sometimes give place to the misrepresen- 
tations Fra Paolino ? 

Notwithftanding the fuperior advantages which the Englifh 
orientalifts derite from our eftabltfhments in the centre of Ada, 
it may be doubted, whether the zeal and abilities of our neigh- 
bours, devoted to the cultivation of eaftern learning, will not edm- 
penfate that dtfadvantage ; and whether we may not in time have 
mere to learn than to commumeate. Since the publication of the 
work above alluded to, M. l^nglds has given the world a fecond 
edition of his Didionary of the language fpoken by the MantcheW 
Tartars^ to which he has prefixed a difiertation, where their hif- 
tory is traced from the earlied times, till the period when thehr 
arms fubjugated the empire of China. The fame writer is now 
employed in prqmring a complete tranflation of the Arabian geo- 
graphers ; a work calculated to infpire and to gratify the hig^f|: 
degree of public attention, by prefenttng the molt authentic md- 
nunients 01 the Hate of the world in the middle ageif, when thofe 
writers fiourilhed. The juflly celebrated academician M. de X«acjr 
has publifiied a difienation on the ancient hiftory of Arabia, which 
-coticludes the long and memorable labours of the Academy of 
Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. Replete with ingenious criticifnTt 
and marked by folid and varied erudition, this^ memoir will be 
found highly dkmmg the attention of all whoni bbh difquilirions 
can interelt. His Chreftomathla Arabica, how in 'the prefs^ ex- 
cites expedations proportiofied to the high repulatioh of the writer. 
A tranflation of Strabo has appeared at Paris, publilhed at die ek-' 
pence of the government, with copious notes by M. Dhth^f* 
To this work, M».Go(!elm, who is confidered as a fuccvfior wor- 
the famous D’Anvillci has prefixed a difl’ertation on the 

itinerary 
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itinerarjr ftadkitn of dkeiantienta. ' In t]iis» we underftattdy he has 
pnwdf that -the'inoft antient tneafiire difttti((uiflied by that.appeU 
hdon^ was derived from aftronomical obfeiVationSi and demon- 
ftra^s a correal- hnowiedge of the circumference of the earth at 
^, 'period>of' it8. adop^n$ that it had fallen into difufe before 
the Gteehs tum^ thrir attention to fdence $ that it originated in 
Alia, $nce all the diftances prefemd in that ftadium' are thdfe of 
Afiatic pofitions } and that in all probability it was due'to the Ba- 
bylonian aftronomers, whofe antient obfervations are attefted by 
the hiftorians of Alexander. M. Chezy, a young orientali&of 
fair ptomifei who to a claiGcal tafre unites a critical acquamt- 
ance with the poets of Arabia and Perfia, has attempted to natu- 
ralize their prtMudions in France, by a trandation of the poetical 
fomanceof Mejnun and Ijeila, compofed .bv the celebrated. Jamh 
But this fimple ftory, which has exercifed me talents of fo many 
eaftem wnriters, and which mull owe all its merit to deforifnimi, 
and the beauty of detail, is little calculated . to {deafe the Parifian 
pahite. The moonftruck madnefs of the hajdefs Mejnun, and the 
meek refignation of his lovefick^mifttefs, perpetually reproduced 
in different pofitions, are altogether, incapable of fupponing the 
attention of this lively people. In urorks of imagmation, their 
exclufive predileflion tor the admirable writers, of their own coun- 
tiy, renders them blind to every.pther merit. With them, to 
imitate Corneille, .Racine, or Jean -Baptifte Rooffeau, is to imi- 
tate the jantients. . It' is probsble, indeed, that thefe fine writers 
had the antients in view to a certain degree ; but the greater part 
of theiyfi^ceffors limit their. ambition to imitating them, without 
concerning l^cmfrlves about their models. Hence, probably, on- 

t inates an e^cliil^ve tafte for indigenous produflions} and, fince 
hakefpeare Schiller, Milton and.Klopftock, are faftidioufly 
rej[ei$ed by them from the number of great poets, the eafiem 
hajcd^ with faults more.ftriking, and beauties more' exotic, ftand 
little chance of fuccefs. The romance of Jami would probably 
be more relifhed.in this country, where we, can admire thebeau- 
tim<ff>onr .Qwp. waiters, without fimiting poetical excellence, to 
'Cpm^fitions inodpiled on. their ityle, and faihioned tp their man- 

h^. ' 

Before we refnme examination of the progrefs made by our 
couatipteO in eaffern . looming, we thought, that to fqpb of our 
readers ab thefe .purfuits intetelt, a rapid flcetch of the contempc- 
Kpamitt . ktbtonrs of the French orientalifts, might not jprove un- 
api^^^le.. Of thefe, in all prol»bUity, a more .correa accoimt 
vrittiiS exhibited in our future pages. , In, the mean rime, ^ re- 
<tutn from this digreffion to the.work prhich foggofted xt< 

Prefixed 
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Prefixed to the seventh volume* of the Asiatic Research^! wo 
. find a list of * Desiderata, ^ proposed to ,Ae industry of the leariv 
ed. The ,Tp^rviS9l ,Q{ it exerted, a melaojcholy reflection on the 
short^livedi authority of the most celebrated names* We there 
find the orthography proposed and laboriously discussed by Sir 
'l^Uiam Jones, in his introductory^ dissertation, entirely laid a* 
side. Its advantages, indeed, €an be appreciated onl^ by persona 
conversant with the oriental languages. But to whom is tlie charge 
of superintending the impression of the Society’s publications en« 
trusted,? Why 1 $ an uniform mode of orthography not perse- 
vered in, when that system has been considered with attentioni 
approved by all competent judges, Und invented bj the eminent 
founder of the Society ? Why, in this list of distderata^ do we 
fin<^ the sacerdotal cast termed Bruhmuns, in defiance of analo- 
gy, of pronunciation and common sense? It were superfluous 
to furnish other examples, since every page of this volun^ would 
supply them : we will content ourselves with remarking, that this 
negligence will give occasion to infinite confusion and mistake ; 
the names of places and persons differently spelt, will be sup- 
posed to indicate different objects ; and, in proportion as the So- 
ciety betrays carelessness and indifference, the value of th^ir la- 
bours will diminish, and the public esteem suffer a proportionate 
abatement. *■ 

^ On the Course of the Ganges^ through Bengal. By Major 
Colebrooke. * * 

In this paper, the Surveyor-General presents a striking picture 
of the inconceivably sudden topographical changes causd by the 
rivers of Bengal, in altering their beds. * It, is chiefly during 
the periodical floods, or while the waters are draining off, 
the greatest mischief is done % and if it be consider^ that, 

.this 

TTT" 

* We beg leave to menttoiii that, in future reviews of Oriental ouh- 
lications, we wiU fcrupuloufly adhere to the orthography of Sir 
Jones, in writing proper names ; and even in our extmds, take the fiber- 
ty of adapting them to that model, if ignorance or caprice fhoul^have 
induced our authors to fpell them differently. . Though the works ani- 
madverted upon in our pages be altogether uncpnne&ed with each other, 
yet our labours (hould poffefs the merit of uniformity and confifl^cy* 
Hence, Timurleng in one (heet, (hould , not figure as Tanierian^^in>thl6 
next; nor Murihedabad, the capital o( Beng^, be fometimes^ttfen 
Mufeadavat, becaufe authors are ignorant of its thal appellation^) 
numerous mifiakes of peribna^and places, occafibhed by the wan)t bir lie- 
gieft of an uniform etthography, are fo important, as to iecure thb ap- 
probation of all competent judges to the refolutioo we announce. 
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the distahce bf^two hundred milesf from the the^ is a differ-^ 
ence of moie^lltaii twenty^five feet in the pe^pencUcutiir height of 
the waters^ IH^this sea^pj while, at;^ the outlets of die rivers, 
(excepting the effeet^of the tides), tfiey presexYe nearly the same 
level at aU seasons, some idea^ may he ibhned of the increased 
velpcky with which the wate^ will run off, and of the havock 
Which it will make on the banks. Hence, villki^es are often de^ 
aistted, and the mhabttants transferred to a situamn more remote 
from the encroachments of the rivers. On' the banks of the 
. Ganges, the people^ accustomed to , such r^m^vals*, build their 
huts with such light' imterials only, as they can> upon emergen^ 
cy, carry Off with ^se ; and there, brick or mud walls are^ sel^ 
dom to be met ^ithl^ But, in proportion to the massed velocity 
of the stream, the process of encroachments suffers a remarkable 
vitiation. * Thtf ' encroachments on the banks of the Ganges, 
which prodi^ihAections in the course of that river, are'tifltii* 
mately stopped by the growth of islands ^ which, connecting 
themselves wkh the mainland^ have a tendency to restore a de-^ 
gree of straightness tb die channel. The small rivers are liable 
to the same encroachments on their banks ; but as th^e is not 
sufficient spaCd between them, for islands of any bulk to grow 
up, the effect is visually very different 5 for the stream continuing 
its depredations on the steep side, and depositing earth and sand 
on the opposite shere, produces, in the end, such a degree of 
wil^ding, as, some instances^ would appear almost incredible. * 
The survey of Major Rennel, in the year 1764, furnishes a date 
from w^cn to calculate the, progressive alterations. According-^ 
iy,*it is ^oiind that the Ganges has deviated from its course no 
less than two miles and a half, in One place, since that period ^ 
whilst the ihpiitlts of soirie rivers are barred up, and others open^ 
eel ; Hiany vilhiges which figure in his map are no longer to be 
found in the situations assigned them j and islands of consider-^ 
able magnitude, now inhabited and cultivated, have started into 
existence^. ;^here the :Ttver roU^ its deepest waters, when ob-» 
setved'by^^ l£«li&guished geographer. 

* Singhala, pr Ct^lon^ and the Doctrines of Buddha, from 
the^Bocks of fhe,Singhalh* By Captain Mahony. 

The writer of this article pretends to no acquaintance with the 
|acr^ languajgu of Ceylon. ^Th^ fruits of his inquiries are given 
pretehSiion to erudition, and evidently Without suspect^ 
ing the important ci^bsequencW de^ucible from , the information 
he )»s th^t information leads to results so singu« 

la^inter^tihgj; thowb.U^^ by tlW author^ tjbat bis ms- 
se^tiou proves mo^t curious in the volume before 

^ ' us. 
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bS| and ^ill demand from us rather an ample coinmentarjr than 
a succinct aeatement. 

The religion of Buddha ^eem$» at one pcriodi to have been 
prcval^t over great part of Hindustan ; but though now nearly 
extinct in that country^ his doctrines may still viei in point of ea;-* 
tensive domlnationi with those of Mohamed« llie rich and pen 
putdus plains of l^iam> Pegu» and Ava i . the whole Chinese empire 
and its tributary kingdoms \ the theocratic states of Budtan and 
Tibet; . all the Tartar tribes, excepting the few who have em- 
braced Islamism; the inhabitants of Ceylon, and most of the 
eastern isles, foI16w the tenets, and celebrate the rites prescribed 
by the system of faith distinguished by that appellation. These 
tenets, indeed, have never been satisfactorily explained. SoAse 
inforipation maybe collected on the subject, from a memoir of M. 
de Guigiies, extracted from Chinese documents : M. de la I.ou- 
bera furnishes some pcmular legends in his instructive account of 
Siam ; the celebrated rallas presents a variety of facts in his ac- 
count of the Monghols : but these combined sources aflbrd very im« 
perfect information^ and thed^derata are ill supplied by the reveries 
of Georgi, seduced, by sottie fancied analogies with the Christian 
religion, to imagine that this antient superstition was only a mo- 
dern perversion of its sacred truths. Our own travellers, Symes 
and Turner, occupied with more important researches during the 
brief period of ^eir respective excursions, have neglected, or de- 
spised, inquiries into religious opinions. Hence, we are still ig- 
norant whether the doctrines of Buddha, universally admitted to 
be a native of India, bear any, and what, affinity with the religion 
of Brahma. By some they arc considered as totally diffierent, and 
of higher antiquity ; whilst the Brahmans themselves class Buddha 
among their Avatara, of whom they consider him as the last. 

Many circumstances, indeed, had induced us to imagine, that 
the Buddhists were a sect whose opinions were not materially dif* 
ferent from those of other Hindus. Pallas had exhibited the co8~ 
mography of the Monghols, abounding in Sanscrit terms, and, in 
many particulars, similar to that given by Dr Buchanan of. the 
Burmatis, which we have shewn to be borrowed from the Bhu-* 
vaqacoaa, a geographical treatise found in greater or less detail 
in »1 the Puran^. Colonel Symes makes mention of a dramatic 
entertainment, of whicli he was a spectator, in Pegu, founded 
on the history of 'R^ma the 7th Avat%a; and Turner describes 
a monument at Tasisudon, on^ which the Hindu goddess ,Chlt 
was represented ; and speaks of the celebration of the festival of 
Duirga, at the same place. These coincidences excited our suspw 
cions that the two systezm would be found, . upon further exami*- 
natidn, to be more m^rly connected thw WiMI imagined. Ilbe . 
m-xx^NO. 17. ’ ' 6 “ 
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papier before U6j conflpoaed an officer who has no hypothesis' 
to support, and is probably little conversant with Hindu mytho- 
fogy» completely eondrms the justice of our conjectureSf and 
proves^ that, notwithstinding their rejection of the Veda, the' 
Buddhists are genuine VaVsoaya, or adorers of Visnu. 

. After mentbning the periodical de(trtt£Hon8and renovations of the' 
world, which forms a diftinguifiiing feature in both fyftems, Captain 
Mahony adds, * For the government of .the world at thofe difierent 
periods, there were twenty*two Buddhas, a proportionate number 
of whom belonged to each period. * This number of Pwenty^tw* 
is too remarkable to be overlooked v and we find in the Bhagavat 
Furana, that the defcentsof Vifnuupon earth were alfo twenty-two,, 
though the ten caUed Avatara were the moft remarkable. But as,, 
in a difcovery calculated to excite public cunofity, our authority 
may be called ii> queflion, we take leave to fubjoin an abridged 
tranflation of the third chapter of the Bhagmt^ of which two* 
copies are depofited in the Imperial library of Paris. 

* i. The corporeal appearance of the- Deity was (lumbering oni 
the waters, when from the lotos of bb navel fprung up Brahma, in 
whofe members were the 4|;erm8 of future worlds;. Brahma was the* 
image of God, endowed with good qualities, and commenced a fervid 
adoration, a* He next appeared as the Boar which raifed up the earth- 
funk in the waters.. 5. In the form of Nareda, he prefcribed what 
ought to be done and omitted.. 4. He performed a long penance in the 
form of Nara Narayenaw. 5. As Capita he invented the fankbya* 
(numeral) phQofophy. 6. As Dattatreya he became fbn of Atri and 
Anufuya, and communicated fcience to l^hl&a, and his other difciples- 
in AlaU« > ,7. He aiTumed the forms of the l>va, and of Indra their 
chiefs 8; was then born of Merudevi, to (hew the paths of virtue. 
9. As Prithu he milked the vacciform earth, and procured falutary 
plants for the contemplative Rifi* 10. Asa fi(h in the river Oxus he 
laved the Menp^ Vaivafwata. 11. Asa tortoife he fuppoited the huge 
mountain Mandara, with which gods and titans churned the milky ocean, 
iz. As Dwananlari, be rofe bearing the ambrofia from the ocean. 13. 
As a loyaly Ay^phi he fafoinated the amorous titans. 14. As a man 
lion, he deifoioy^ them. 15.. Asa dwarf, he deluded the potent Beli.. 
16.. As Paraifuriunai,: be extirpated twenty-one times the military caft.. 

17. As Vyafa, he divided the Veda for the inftnidlion of mankind. 

18. As &&maehandhi, he conquered Lanca. 19. & 20. He appei^cd 
as R^ttta and Crifoa of the race of Vrifti. '2i. In the beginning of the 
Call Ybga, he mil appear, for the confufion of the enemies of the gods, 
in the perfo of ^Buddha, in tHe rand of Kik&a. 2 a. In the evening 

^tyriSgbt Cali, when fovereigns will be little piefetabllfe to robbers, 
he wiRj iito ar in the form of KaOri. Theti twenty-two are the principaH 

of defoenu of the Supreme Being. * 

comparing the informalfonforniihod' 
b#^ptam Mahony, the preceding quotatfon, wiQ diffimt ffona 

onn 
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« 

our condiifion^ thM each defcent of die Deit)r» named Avatafa by die 
Brabitiati^ita termed a Buddha by me Buddhifts $ and that the tweti* 
tywtwo Boddbd dieSIngh^ilii are the tmnty^wo incarnationaar 
boyefpttified. Our author proceeds to obiefvei that for the govern* 
ment of the prefetit Univerfei four Buddha, have already appeared^ 
< thelaft of whom) named C^utama Buddha) is the one whofe religion 
now prevails in CeylOn ; Ihe fifth) Maicri Buddha) is ftiil to come« * 
But all this is entirely confehnabie to the opinions of the Brahmans; 
foT) of the ten Avatarai four have already appeared in this man« 
wantani) of whom the laft is Bttddha» whom they admit as the 
founder of the religion of Ceylon ; whilft he who will precede 
the termination of the world is (lili to appear. 

‘ ' BuddhSt before his appearance as man) was a god) and the fiiprende 
of all the g^s. At the iolicitations of many of the g^S) he deicend* 
ed on earth) and was frequently bom as a man ; in which charader he 
exercifed every poffible virtue) by extraordinary inftanees of felf-denial 
and piety. ’ > 

For the proper name Buddha) in this paflage) fubfticute Vifnu^ 
and it forms the creed of the Brahmans univerfally. 

* He was at length bora of Mahimiy.! Devi) after a pregnancy of 
ten monthS) and had for father Sudodhana Rajah, in tlie country called 
Damba Deeva, Madda DefC) and • the city of Kembulvatpooree. Hc^ 
lived happily with his queen Yafodera and 0,000 concubineS) for thirty- 
one years. The fix next he pafied in the midft of wilderneflcS) ^quali- 
fying himfelf to be a Buddha. At the clofe of this period, his calling 
became manifeft to the worid $ and he eXercifed his fundlions as Buddha 
for forty-five years. He died in Cufimari Puri, at the court of Malle- 
teh Rajah) Tuefday) the X5th of May ; from which^ period the Buddha 
Sarfa) or «ra of Buddhaj is dated) which now (A.*C. 1797) amounts 
to 2339 years. * 

Some illuftration of time and place is here requifite. For thu 
latter, we mud remark, that Damba Deeva, is a corruption of thu 
Sanferit word * Jamhudwipa, * and Madda des£ of * Madya defa, * 
or the middle region, which comprifed the country between tbu 
mountains of Imaus and the river Narmada, vulg. Nerhudda^ 
and in which Kicata was in fa£t included j Once the annotator o£ 
the Bhagavat informs us tliat Gaya, a Well known city at thiSi^day^ 
was fituated in it. If the time mentioned by Captain Mahony 
could be depended on, it would furnifh an important sera for 
chronology i but 542 years before Chrift feems to us not the period 
of Budidha’s birth, but that of the eftaUifliment of his dodirines, et« 
th^r in Ceylon, or in the country whence they emigrated thither. 
In. other refpeAs, the account he furnifhes of the parentage of 
Buddha is entirely conformable to that given in the Purana. We 
tianflate from the Agni Purana what relates to that fedlarjr, in the 
a 7th chapter* Agm fpeaks*^* I will now mention the incama* 
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tion of Buddha. Formerly the gods were vanquUhed by the 
TitanSf atid fled to the Suptieme oeing» exclaiming, ^ St^ve as, 
fave us. ^ Aflumhig a decettfol form, the divinity was bom (on 
of Suddhodatia. He dduded the Titans, and perverted tfa^ 
from the doArine of the Veda. * TTie faft of Buddha^s defcent 
from Suddhodana, is further confirmed by the Magha infcription, 
prefented by Lord Teignmouth to die Afiatic Society, and in 
which he is named Sacya, the word Buddha being manifeflly 
title, fignifying fage. Now Suddbodana was a prince of the folar 
race, and king of Ayodhya, or Owde \ but it is a remarkable cir-* 
cumflance, that, in all the Pauranica gen^logies, Sacya is in* 
ferted as the father of Suddhodana, and not as bis fon. But| in 
whatever relation they mutually ftood, their jun£tioit fvfficiently 
marks their identity, and excludes all doubt of the S^cya, Included 
in the pedigree of the fokr race, being the founder of the doArines 
which now preval over fo extenfive a portion of the earth. In the 
Magha infcription, it is added, that he infini£Ied AnguH in bb* 
tenets. In the Furanica genealogies, Angala is faid to be fon of 
Suddhodana ; — a further corroboration of their identity. 

Our author proceeds to detail the particulars of the Singh^a 
faith, furnishing, in every page, a fresh confirmation of the uni- 
formity of the doctrines of Buddha, with those of the Brahmans, 
in the most essential particulars. The change or corruption of 
the Sanscrit words, but slightly disguises the identity of the sys- 
tem. Inferior to Buddha (the Visnu of the Brahmans) is the 
Rahampatti maha Brahma, called Brahma Swayambkwa in the 
Parana. Yamor judges the souls of departed* mortals ; the four 
quarters of the wfirld are guarded by divinities ^ the Gods and 
Titans wage constant wars \ and Sacra and Viprachiti are die 
leaders of the hostile bands, — precisely as described in the Hindu 
mythology* 

The most striking dissonance we have been able to discover in 
the two systems, is th^ celibacy enjoined to the priests of Buddha, 
and the permission or die practice of eating animal food. ^ Be- 
get and multiply, ' the ^tal law of unsophisticated nature, is a 
positive precept of the Hindu code. It is true that the Brahmana 
youth pass to the married, by a probatory state called Brahma* 
chasi, during which, chastity must be strictly observed. But so 
far as wc can collect from the writers on that sul^ect, the Bud- 
dhist priesthood continue always in that state. With regard to 
th^laughter of animals, it remains to be known whether it 
be practised in contradiction to precept, or whether the law al- 
lowsit. 

An extract from a Singli^a work, exhibits the legendary his- 
tory of die isle } and widi some remarks, whicij} the perusal sug^ 

gests, 
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gestt^ we m^t now take our leave of Captain Mahon/s mteteatk^ 
communi^tioKU Cejlon vb^ origtnally called Lanca^ the name 
Whii^ it bears in the Parana. The first^great war^ of which the 
menumry is preserved bv traditboj was that of R&vana. The de» 
feat and iteath of this king of Ltocai by ^ sovereign ^ 

Ayodhya^ and the eighth avatam, m smg by varions Hindu poetsv 
and constitute the theme of the Rkmayana. Now, according to 
the Smgbala tradition, this haj^ned ld4<5 years anterior to the 
death of Buddha; a conviiKtng proof that, according to the 
Buddhists themselves, the founder of their doctrines appeared 
long after the avatara of the Hindus* We have already stated 
our doubts respecting the sera assigned by Captain hfanony for 
the a^pearamre of Buddha, viz4 54^ years before Christ ; but, if 
addinitted, the result would give S3S7 years anterior to Ae same 
period for the xra of Rama, ICmg cf Ayodhya, or Owde, which 
IS not very widely different from that assigned by Sir W. Jones. 
We believe that the 184^ years wre designed to indicate the inter- 
val between the war of Ravana, and die introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Ceylon. Indeed, the result of our chronological re- 
searches, would induce us to place Buddha considerably earlier, 
and Rama somewhat later than the Singhalu traditions. 

Accidental circumstances compel i^cm^ary to our general 
rule, to break off at thb place tW’R,eriew of this interest- 
ing Volume, which will be completd^w Our next Number. 


Art. VH. Tales in Verfi ; Critical^ SatSrhol^ and liumdraui. 

By Thomas Hcdcroft. In two London. 1 8c6. 

HEN a writer has arrived at a certain age in hts lUcsary life, and 
(hewn himfcif in repeated publications, it is, in 

general, vain to look for much improvement in bis and powers 
of compofitipn. ImprefTed as we were with diU o^Uton, the r&* 
niembrance of Hugh Trevor made us fit dowtl with stoftc eagerhefs 
to a work bearing the name of Mr Holcroft. But, however litths 
fangutne in our expectations of improvement, we were (lilt teCs 
prepared for the lamentable falling oiF that has been prefented to 
us. Mr Holerqifti we think, might have afptred ^o a: little origi- 
nality ; Of, tf he was determined to perkvere,;|tv imitaiioti, he 
might at leaft,have imitated diofe authors,. ^ho are remarkable 
jfor purity of (lyle,,correAnds of id^s, chaftity of defign; 
for writers who baive^d|^ted mtori^^^ only by pectuiarity o£ ex- 
preffion, ot whizidicd^ljE^' couceptioRs, lliouUl nev/^r 
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be regarded as modeb for compofitioiu The difficulty of affiiunmg 
extravagance and oddity foreign to hb own charader, mail always 
be mtdh mater to an author of any talent than that of forming and 
ppli&ing ob own natural genius according to the beil clalfic m<^b \ 
und 0nce no meric of original conception can be allowed to him> the 
ilighteil failing off from his prototype, mull fink him down with 
dottbjk the weight that would be attached to any errors arifing from 
the indulgence of hb own natural bent. In a former Nuniber, we 
venturcfl to condemn hir Holcroft’s attempt to relate his travels in 
the inimitable language of Sterne ; and here we find him wearily 
Hogging and puffing mrough the difficult paces, in whichfdr Col* 
man and Peter Pindar have curvetted and gamboled fo pleafantly. 
Indeed, Mr Holcroft’s cumbrous pleafahtry forcibly reminds us 
of the donkey’s attempt to fport like the lapdpg^— (o offenfiye are 
hb frolics, and To very ponderous hb levity. 

The tales are not only a|l too lougj| but they are prolonged iit 
a mod artificial and tirefome manner. The incidents are ipoilly 
very few and concife; but thefe are fo thickly interfered by 
egotifm, reflexions, and addreflea pf various forts, that the reader 
is perpetually loft in a wildernefs pf epifpdes, that entirely hide 
the main rciad he fet out upop. Thep, ^hep, after toiling through 
pages of inharmonious and unmeaning jingle, he at laft picks out 
the few lines in which the tale is comprized ; he finds fometimes 
a bald witticifm or bluUt jell ; but more commonly t^c narration 
of fomc very pfual occurrence, fpr the infipidity of which the 
author means to make up, by drawing from it fundry refle6tions 
and truifms, * critical, fatirical, and humorous. ’ 

The book begins (like many others) with an attack upon re- 
vbws. We dq not know whether authors have btely been gifu 
ed with a true fpirit of prophecy, or whether it is only in hopes, 
of forcft^lliiig ai^ impoverilhing us, that it has become fo fre- 
^ent a praXice to anticipate our cenfures* Moll produXions of 
the day, Uat pretend to any degree of humour, level their firfi; 
fhaft ut us^ eitner in the (hape of contempt, defiance, or fatire; 
but all agree in confidering out difpraife as inevitable. This 
indeed a' mpdeft and jult'eftimation of their own deferts, that is 
very commendable and extraordinary in the * genus irritabik veitmA 
But we mull regret that this felf-knowledge b fo much mifapplied ; 
as it might be infinitely more profitably empfoyed, if, inftead of 
^ poin^i( .out its own fauks to tb world, it would qubtly betake 
'itfetf^tb jCorreXing them. Authors may be afiured, that the 
Unbiidment tpf their own imperfeXions is the very way of 
^fiibling their reviewers } while, on the other hand, if they fuffisc 
faults to disfigure their works, the public arc certain to find themt 
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tmt without their^ affifbnce; and their confeffion of them wilt 
ever be a, moft uimeceilary exertioii of candour. 

The fiiift tale is entitkd^ Authors and Critics, or the Re- 
viewer and thcGoofe. * Here Mr Holcroft, in the very outfet 
and introdudion to theeale^ keenly lalhes us in the foUowiiig fly 
£ircsdn9^ and elegant lines. 

* As for Reviewers, mercilefs as Turks, 

They piefc out all the iauUs from others* works, 

Nay, more than all, that they may fell their own, 

And of thefe faults tnAe great difplay, and boaft : ^ 

S it, Author or Critic, he who lias mofl, 
as never yet been feirly alk*d, or known.* 

Tlien, again, more fportivcly. 

< Offals the Critic calls dirioe ; 

*TiB ihefe on which he loves to dine. 

Garbage to him is toaft and tea i 
And filth true Sal Volatile. 

His blood runs trickling through his veins, 

When fetid fumes imbue his brains ; 

Then with delight he fpends his hours ; 

'The nadfeons moft he moff devours. 

Like foe, faw, fum. 

Behold him cornel 
1 fmeli a foult is his device ; , 

And every blunder Is a feaft of price. * 

'Thus be goes ikirmiihing on through the iirtrodudioh for fix 

E , till at length the tade itfelf opens a terrific broadfide of 
ur, and the wicked wag afierts that we are aAuated by mer- 
trenary views, and eafily to be propitiated by a bribe. This is 
wittily and*delicately exempKfied by a writer making a prefent to 
the critk of a roaft goofe miffed with guineas. We only regret 
that the author has negled^ed to inform us, why this^ peculiar 
mode of conveyance was refoited to 4 and what is meant to be 
perfonified by the fpoliih and noify bird that was prefented to the 
Teviewer to be cut up. Indeed, we are much at a lofs to account 
for the Author’s reprefenting as fubje£led to our barbarity, only 
fuch aniituds as are proverbial for ftupidity and fiilinefa in 
the tale quoted, and in the following lines. 

' * Critics are fliining lights that can’t be hid, 

Butchers are ufefol, * Calves ’ are born to bleed. 

This is the folemn facrificing Prieft, . 

And that the,* flieepifh ’ viAim of the foaft. ’ ^ 

is thk .a ffrong tnffance of the modefty, of which we above 
jufpe£led modem authors ? 

The guineas, however, have the defired effcA of blunting the 
reviewers knife; and, after deferibing his furprize at the gift, the 
whole wit of which defeription is ingenioufly compreffed into a 
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tremendous oath| and verfi^ing the fubfequent praifes which the 
goofe obtained, Mr Holcrou begins a poAfciipt with the fplbw* 

' ing, perhaps too candid, declamation. 

< Hid I but common fenfe, the fire (honid purge 
. This tile;* &c. " 

However, after all his fatirc, Mr Holcroft, at the end of jhp 
tale, promises us a fugar plum, in cafe we are good boys \ an4 
tdls US how well he would treat a critic to his o\rit tailc. 

^ A found and liberal critic^ frank and chafiCf 
Who makes no flip of fenle« of words no wafte ; 

Who gives no inawkilh oraifet no wanton tbrufl'| 

But} if fevere. is well inform’d, and jufl ; 

Speaks from a love of excellence, and knows 
Ko motive but which from that paffioo flows ; 

Nor favours courts s nor wor/hipa golden calf '; f 
Nor tickles folly’s ear, to make her laugh ; 

Nor ufes means unworthy his high art ; ' 

Gifted with head well ftor’d, and honeft heart~ 

That critic Til entreat vengteance tp wreak 
On me, whene’er l!in‘ tedious, falfe, or w^k : 

That critic, oh, may he but deign to condefeend 1 
Shall be my judge, my guide, my cverlsfting friend. ’ 

With our best wishes to Mr Holcroft, that, if he does pieet 
such a critic, hp may be able to bear bis comn^cnts patiently, wp 
close our remarks upon this critical tale : we guess that to be the 
proper epithet to be affixed to it, from ihe title*page, — ^for we 
are really puzaW how to appropriate the characters mentioned 
ffiere. 

We have not room to mention more than the titles of many 
tales ; and must leave them to be estimated by the general cha- 
racter we hate already suggested. They are, * Know thyself. ’ 
The * i^igin of the Alphatet ; or, Genius and Common &nse. ’ 
The * ISecline of Wit ; or, Poet’s Regret. ’ ‘ Politeness ; 
or, the Cat o’ Nine Tails. ! ' 

This tale, as well as the fourth and seventh, was first given to 
Ae world in a publication, entitled the * Wit’s Magazine; ’ a 
work we never before heard of ; and, from the specimens before 
us, we must confess it is one of the few pieces of ignorance that 
we really cannot lament. Of this magazine, it seems, Mr HoU 
croft was editor t and sat. enthroned, like anoffier Midas, supreme 
^iidge of poetry, and dispenser of medals and prizes to literary 
mem. However, the proffiered honours exrited so Iktle emula^ 
tfon in Griib-Street, that * it was difficult to find anypoemt^ 
which sent, that could plausibly be worthy of such tWar^ 

- -cteepf 
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* < This Ihould have been «* Goofe, ” but for the rhyme. ’ 
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exce^ tlfmttcii attention I* and aoccMrdinely, * the tas): of alter^p 
ing devolved upon the editor* ' Hie tale before us vrzs versified^ 
and sent to the Magazine, by Mr John Martin, a butcher at 
oham in Sjunccy, who» we believe^ having the year before exhibited 
a prize ox, very naturally cone^ved the next step to renown to 
be a prize poem. * The moral of tlie tale was good $ and as it 
was of a pdeasant kind, Mr Holcroft wi)|tagly re-wrote the whole, 
except two lines, which, if he remembers rightly, were the fol- 
lowing — • 

*« Attended by his ftrrant Jerry, 

^ai traveling towVd the town of Bury. * 

However, Mr Holcroft being at that time unavarlcious of poe« 
tical fame, and having full power over the honours of Parnaflos, 
to bellow as many as he pleafed upon^himfelf ; or elfe, from ad- 
miration of Mr Martin’s two lines (which are at leaft as eafy and 
well written as any in the poem), generoufly yielded all the glory 
to lum— k 

‘ St quid eji gloria^ iollat ! 

Mr Martin, confeious of poetical inferiority, would not out- 
done in generofityj and nobly confeiTed, in a letter to the edi- 
tor, that the poem for which he received the medal, was no 
longer his, except the two lines quoted above *, < and tbei^, ’ Mr 
Jiokroft ingenuQufly adds, ^ to confefs the truth, I confidered. it 
mine. * Why Mr Holcroft, after a lapfe of three-and-twenty 
years, (for the l^gazine was publiihed in I7$3), has begun hunt- 
ing in the village, the (hop, and the Hall, for every fragment of 
literary goods, to which he could revive any antijjuatea claim ; 
why he has become fo rapacious of poetical diftin&ion, as to tear 
thefe fociety honours from the brow of the butcher ; he has giv^h 
jus no means of guelling. It is cruel, indeed, to tranfpls^it this 
miferahle fprig of bay from the congenial foil of the llau^htelr-^ 
lioufe at Mitcham, where, no doubt, it i)onri(hed luxUri^Iy, 
the wonder and envy of all other fhe^keepers \ and weekly fur- 
niOxed a garland to decorate the prebdent and of the Free 
and Eafy Club at that place ; a difl:in£lion the medal might very 
l^ely obtain for its wearer. Mr Holcroft Ihould be aihamed to 
roention the favage difpofitions of P.eviewer6 again. Theyrdnty 
thin ai|d prune the wreath that an author has woven for himfelf ; 
but nevW forcibly attempt to wreft it from him altogether ; and, 
however tinfavourahly diijpofed we may be to Mr ffolcroft, ^ 
may be affixed that we have no fuch uncivilized wifjb, as to de- 
i^re to appropriate any of hU poems to burfelves. a^f^, 

will popx Ma^in experii^e, ihould any of his brother Cflbi^ 
bills meet with Mr Uolcroft’s claim to this bu^roua talu ! Tm 
dmly lhadpw of aii. excuk for Mr Holcroft’s barbarity is, tb^t as 
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we ^lieve this b the firft time of hb appearing in' a fubftantial 
poetical (hape, he naturally wiflied to prepoiTefa the public in hb 
favour^ and dazzle the malignant eyes of criticifm by a ccmftella- 
tion of all the acquired honours that he could difplay around him. 
Butf furely^ the two medals that he had already adjudged to him- 
fylf, fbr the compofition of the fourth and (erenth tales^ would 
liave iatisfied any thing but the moft extravagant ambition and 
lore of fplendour. Hb oftr to refign the poem, Ihould I^r Mar- 
tin be defirous to maintain his claim, can only infult the feelings 
of that worthy poetafter, when he ftiall recolleft that Mr Hol- 
croft’s avowal is publiflied ; that he has come forward with all 
the (lately dignity of Virgil, and exclaimed aloud, 

* Hex ego verjiculox fect^ tuHt after honarex, 

Sie vox non volix^** 

The eyes of the worid are opened j and*all that Mr Holcroft may 
fay and fwear hereafter, can never rid him of the load of having 
written this tale, any more than it canfufFer under the light incun^^ 
brance of Mr Martin’s two lines. 

The next tale b the * Owl and the Howl, or the article A, and 
.the letter H \ ’—difficult to read, and very difficult to understand. 
The author confesses there are passages in this tale, ‘ which will 
not endure the severity of criticism. In the same spirit, a note 
to the second talc owns grammaf to require ^ lies \ ’ where Mr 
Hokroft has substituted, for the sake of rhyme, the vulgarism 

• lays.* Here we must again remark, that an author’s noticing 
his own faults, is no excuse for them. If he perceives them, 
why docs not he alter them, instead of meanly deprecating the 
censure he is conscious of deserving, and the omission of which 
would be blameable in us i The Taw can allow no favour to a 
eulprit, merely for pleading guilty. 

The next are, * the Beggars’ Hats, or the Way to grt rich. — 

• Advice, or the Inconvenience of Renown. ’ — ‘ The Progress of 
Greatness. * — * The King and the Shepherd \ ’ taken from La 
Fontaine’s fable of * Le Berger et Le Roi, ’ and closely imitated 
in the nartative % but, like all the others, crowded with sage ob- 
servations, old and new, which spring out of every part of the 
fable, and liad been either carelessly omitted or stupidly overlooked 
by the ordinal narrator. We leave our readers to Judge, whether 
a tale related in forty-seven stanzas, which La Fontaine told in 
about as many lines, must neoessai^ be much improved. 

• Then comes . Arab and bis Inree Sons ; an Eastern tale, 
Qfe are told in the preface ; in which an old Arab, rather given to 
prosing (from his conduct and conversation, a suppresser of vice, 
W presume, in his own country) first lectures his three 'son^ upon 

ir leaving him to seek their fortunes^ and then, upon their return 
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twenly years afterwanlsi IccWrw them again upon thdr sepsmte 
exploits* 'rbe firsQ a soldier,, tells a common-place story of bat- 
tles and rebelUons. The second, a eadr, spoils a very ludicrous 
groundwork of a tale, by bad rmes, and pointless expression* 
The ^ird most arrogantly professes himself a poet, and, as the 
author says# ^ ^ 

* |)y colour, fliade^ and femet rymptthy, 

Agate OF ruby, he could bring ta play. 

And make them iiutter charming repartee, 

• To all that allegoric dowV could fay* ’ 

He ought to have had a severe rebuke, indeed, for writing such 
a vulgar line as 

< In thee what contraries unite I ' 

tn the next tale, entitled, * Taste,/ Mr Holcroft seizes the 
^ail of satire, and belabours to the right and left, with no moderu 
atioo, several Hying characters, that flourish among the topics of 
the present day. We should thought that me precipitate 
downfal of ]!4is8 Mudie would have disar6ied the most zealous 
advocate for grown actors, of all acrimony against her individual- 
ly. The puUic conduct, in regard to her, at least deserves no 
censure} and it would have been more prudent to have left her to 
the oblivion into which she Was hurled, than by reviving any 
mention of her, to give her s^prpvers an opportunity of again 
promulgating their opinions with a chance of being heard. 

We suppose, from the preface, that most of the remarks on 
Mr Betty were written some twenty months ago, when the admir- 
ation of him was yet frantic \ when whist and scandal were ba- 
nished from assemblies by puss in the corner, and recitations of 
Shakespeare ; when the parliament was deserted for the playhouse ; 
and peers and statesmen retired to their country-seats to recreate 
themselves at marbles with this condescending prodigy. Mr Hol- 
croft should recollect, that the fever is only just tranquillized ; and ' 
any violent application may disturb the brain, yet Weak from dis- 
ease, and a^ain embody all the fantastic ideas lightheadedness can 
create. It is not the office of the sadrist to hold up to contempt 
what has been forgotten, and is no longer offensive. The wick?* 
ed and powerful may dread the immortality to which they are con- 
demned by a well-written and deserved satire } but that immorta- 
lity is a favour, when conferred upon insignificance or folly. 
However, we suppose Mr Holcroft's knowledge of his own poe- 
tical faults and deficiencies, liberated him from any apprehension 
of squandering renown upon the undeserving ; nor can we diffiur 
from ,80 well founded.^ opinion. 

The chief battc^yyof satire is opened in the introduction,, and 
ipaintains its fire through tbq whole tale against Mr |lope, the 
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great modem ScriUerus of architecture aUd upholstery. < To 
mtef fully utou this subject wouid»* as Mr Hokroft say^ ^ lead 
into a long disquisition on the principles of taste^ widi its rela- 
tions to utility^ of which a short preface cannot admits ’ nor^ we 
mi^ the limits of a review. But we conceive^ that die 
union in one house of all the distempered fancies of every savage 
nadoni with the classic beauties of civilised, genius^ can only 
present a chaos of barbarism } to furnish the vulgar and illiterate 
with means of incumbering the scientific professor^ and misem- 
ploying those efforts of ability^ which might otherwise cultivate 
and promote the designs of true taste. The tale might have been 
more entertaining and deservedly severe^ had it delineated the 
unpleasant embarrassment which ensues td any ^quietly disposed 
man, who expects to find comfort, or even pdssibiBty of living 
in a room and furniture * bedeviled ’ by taste. As a country 
squire was already upon the canvas, a very ludicrous picture 
might have been sketched } of his surprize at being seated on a 
lyre instead of a chair ; or his disconcertment at finding no ink, 
till he is directed to dip his pen into the tail of a * gormagon ; ’ 
or his start of horror, when he wishes to warm himself, at per** 
ceiving a winged griffin sentinel ' at the fire-place, and ready to 
fix his brazen claws into any part of his body that may be ^pro- 
pinquated. This rich strain has only been slightly and faintly 
puched upon in the following lines. 

* The lady would have drawn a chair. 

But he, with quick polite excufe. 

Exclaimed— •• Dear Ma’am, they will not move j 
This is ferewM down, that^s in a groove : 

They’re made for fbcw, and not for ufe. ” 

The notes quote, in support of the satyre, several extracts froin 
Mr H^e’s letter to Francis Annesley M. P., which undoubtedly 
breathe a strong odour of conceit and pedmtry. Mr Holcroft, 
however, should have perused his own work at least once more, 
before, he so openly accused Mr Hope of the disgusting < itera- 
tion df I, I, li ■ Jf egotism i|s ever allowable, it certainly must 
be in an epistolary pamphlet, written professedly to state the 
author’s own opinions and designs. Mr Hope, however, is only 
accused of being a Cerberus in egotism \ while Mr Hokroft ex^ 
eeeds him by one } and four times begins his tale by introducing 
ibimseK to the reader, and kindly Jetting him into several traits 
anecdotes of himself, besides sundry opinions, reflections, 
and' meditations, all directly imported by the author in preprid, per^ 
Indeed, we know not what private aflFairs we might gain 
rite knowledge of, if we terrible reviewers did not contmually 
|lteak in upon the author’s agreeable contemplation of himselL 
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We seem to heiunt this poor in as terrific shapes as ever 
tormented the most guilty cbnsdehce. A visionary reviewer sits 
as heavy upon his Breast as the incubus which Mr Colman says 
was ^ways placed dtere, ' ‘ 

• Making unfecciity Isces at Sir Thomas. * ^ 

His remarks upon this indelectabie attendant furnish not only 
the introductions to the tales^ but sometimes the tale itself, nay> 
and the postscript besides. An/ fault or defect is perpetually 
made up for by a note of abuse upon this grinning familiar j and, 
in de eighdi tale, he is so afraid of the sarcasms of his visionar/ 
censor upon the omission of a rhyme, that he giyes him six in a 
note as a peace-offering. 

The last tale, entitled * Innovation, ' bestows some just praise 
upon those tyrants wer the passions, Mrs Jordan and Mrs Sid-* 
dons, and again mercilessly assaults the weak and imbecile Master 
Betty. 

Upon the whole, as we do not recollect Mr Holcroft before in 
a poetical shape, and do recollect him with pleasure in some 
others, we must advise him, ere he be too far involved in the 
concerns of the house,' to withdraw his name from the firm of 
* Parnasse and Co., * as he wittily writes. His poetry abounds 
with uncouth rhymes. * God and blood. Go and brow. Flown 
and gone. Silent and vi’lent i ’-—and with unmetrical and inhar- 
monious lines, such as 

* A tyrant, 1 forget his name, 

’'Fviras not Phalaris, tho’ much like him. ’ 

* But, author or critic, he who has mod. ’ 

< To vindicate the tafte o’ the age. ’ 

* like as a tweak 

O’ th’ nofe wiir quell a clamorous bully. ’ 

The frequent license of omitting the article^ can, we should 
think, only arise from a mistaken, though general Idea, that easy 
poetry, means poetry easy to be written. For it gives a most 
cramp and stiff appearance to the passages in which it is used. 

. As in 

• Fear of approbation trickles 
Down beggar’s cheek, when felf>love tickles, 

Aa fad, aud with as warm delight, 

As down the cheek of Eaii or Knight. 

We foon fhall fee, on door and wall. 

Our wonder* or contempt, to call : 

Or (ign for fhop that fells flialloon ; 

Dike Rofeius, or air-puff ’d balloon; 

Hops into note, like Kangaroo, * 
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* Nor can we fubfcribe to the bald device of inventing proper names 
for the fake of the rhymei of whiclrMr Holcroft is fo prolific. 
ThuSi in the firft tale, which is levelled at reviews, when * flog- 
gings * occurred to the author, he chuckled over it as an excellent 
word, and juft fit fiy^'the purpofe ; and therefore a reviewer, of the 
name of * Scoggins, * was immediately manufadlured to fandtoti 
its being pointedly placed at the end of a line. And in the laft: 
tale,, when the country family*are taken to fee the tragedy of 
Pouglas, they opportunely meet a coufin Dorval in the ftreet, 
who obligingly accompanies them to the theatre^ for the purpofe 
of accommodating them with a rhyme to NorvaL 

In the names of living perfons who are mentioned, Mr Holcroft 
is peculiarly unlucky. Peter Pindar and odiers, whom Mr Hol- 
croft has copied, have often, by joining a ludicrous compound 
rhyme, made a common name pafs for a good joke. Both Betty 
and Hope are too eafily anfwered by a like found, to admit of any 
fuch difplay of ingenuity; while, on the other hand, Annefley and 
Malthus are too untradlable for Mr Holcroft to fit them witn any 
aiRmilated jingle. Thefe are all faults that may be avoided by care^ 
or amended by experience* But we principally ground our unfa- 
vourable opinion of Mr Holcroft'a cafe, upBn the general duUnefs, 
and want of fancy and point, that deadens every tale. When an 
author, by borrowing every thing, confeiTes want of originality t 
when he fpoils too, all he borrows ; when, by every trick be can 
devife, he leeks to arreft remark, and blunt the cenfure upon thofe 
faults, his avowed knowledge of which argues his inability to cor- 
reQ them ; we muft confider it as a hopelels fymptom of debility in 
the walk he has attempted. However, we think, when Mr Holcroft 
puts oiF the fantaftic garb of imitated irregularity, and condefeends 
to legitimate metre, his productions are at leaft more to be en- 
dured. We quote the following ftanzas, from the fourth tale, 

* The Decline of Wit, * as a very favourable fpecimen, by whick 
to eftimate^Mr Holcroft as a bard. 

* Wit once was known a blithfome boy, 

A rofy youth right full of glee ; 

The cot or palace was his own. 

Where none fo welcome was as he. 

Behind his back a budget fraught 
With many a trick and many a tale 

He lightly bm, with jocund heart, 

And fung adown the fl'^wery dale. 

The plealaunce ” of his pearly cheeks. 

His glaoces (hot on every fide ; 

Hi# (kips and bounds, ^and frolic leaps, 

Befpoke a heart that care defied. 
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’Mofig high-born daniff, ami kdica fatr» 

And lordi nod earls, and barons bold, 

More welcome he than April funs, 

His geer more precious far than gold. 

Sometimes he called himfclf a bard. 

And then of ftrtfeful combal# fung ; * 

Sometimes a minftrel, and his Barp 
With feme old iegnd loudly rong. 

And thcDf anon, a Troubadour, 

To love he tunM his voice fe fweet. 

Till fouls have melted at his feng. 

And lords hate died at ladiea^feet. 

If he in playful mood were feen, 
infants would in his bofem creep ; 

Or if feme tragic tale he told, 

'The roughed warrior there would weep. * 

We must now take our leave of Mt Ho^roft, assuring him 
that we wish it had been in our power, consistently with truth, 
to disappoint his expectations of censure ^ for the tales all breathe 
that liberality of sentiment and enlarged philanthropy, that has 
ever appeared in the works of this author. We regret, how* 
ever, that enthusiasm has hurried him into the unjustinable lines 
upon Mr Makhus, in the last tale, in which he joins his name 
with that of the detestable tyrant of France, and seems to assert, 
that the theory of this learned professor would justify alP the 
crimes and rapacity of this scourge of modem Europe. Re- 
search after truth should never be discouraged, and least of all 
by ribaldry unfounded upon argument. The thorough Icnow* 
ledge of existing evils is the best beginning to the consideratioR 
of the means of destroying or lessening them. He who discovers 
them deserves more praise, the more unpleasant the subject is 
that he has the hardihood to investigate ; and his merits should 
be estimated according to the truth, and not the popularity of 
the maxims, that he is bold enough to promulgate. 


Art. VIII. Effay on the Principles of Commercial Encbajngts^ 
and more particularly if %be Enchattge between Great Britain and 
' Ireland^ By John Leslie Foster, Esq. o^ Lincoln's Inn. 
8vo. pp. 224. London, 1804. Hatchard. 

'~Phe general principles of exchange ajq>ear to ua to have been' 
^ already very fatishtdorily elocidated. Behdes the incident^ 
illuftrations whicn the fubjeiSi has received from various writen, 
it has been fullj explained by Dr Smith, whofe KsfoniHgs l^vd 
' been very fuccefsfpUy confirmed and Hill liuther illofivated by 
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10 be done bf liicceeding writers than to point out^ from a wider 
furwey of faas» the invariable coincidence which exifte on this 
fubjefi between the found concluffons of principle^ and the refulta 
of experience* ^ 

We are by no means difpofed to qualify this opinionn from a 
perufal of the performance before us. It contains, indeed, the 
cotomon theory of exchange, which the author has occafionaliy 
confirmed by a few interelHng fa£^s, but which he has more fre<- 
quently incumbered with fuperfiuous illuftration. A confider* 
able portion of his work is occupied with extraneous «tifcufiions, 
in which, although he fometimes difplays ingenuity and acutenefs, 
we cannot, with any regard to jufiice, award to bm the higher 
praife of accurate or original thinking. There is npt, believe, 

a greater obftacle to the progtefs of true fcieiice, blind 

partiality which the hiind naturally feels for its own ralh coftclu.. 
(ions ; and it is truly melancholy to obferve, how implicitly even 
men of judgment and talents believe in the truth and importance 
of their own erroneous theories, and with how much mifguided 
xeal they plead the caufe of the mod obvious errors, while their 
faculties feem to be abfolutely bound up by the charm of a fa- 
vourite paradox. Like many of thofe unfuccefsful candidates for 
the fame of original difcovery, Mr Fader has bewildered himfelf 
widi the mod chimerical and unfounded notions ; and fo far is he 
from even doubting of the truth of thofe pofitions, which are the 
groundwork of his fpeculations, or from fufpe£ling that they re- 
quire to be fupported by any fort of proofs, that when he recurs 
to them, it is not fo much tor the purpofe of trying their folidity, 
or 6 f pruning their extnvagances, as of branching them out into 
more exteofive errors. The fallacies, however, which are inter- 


fperfed throughout the whole of his performance, are not to be 
deteAed by a fuperficial perufal ; his reafonings are fo dark and 
perplexed, and his language fo extremely obfeure, that we have 
fometimes found it impoflible to underdand his datements ; and, 
after various fruitlefs attempts, we have been at length forced to 
abandon them in deijpair. Even where we have been more fortu- 
nate, we Wete furprifed, after toiling through a mod elaborate 
procefs of reafonuig, by the difcovery of very obvious pofitions, 
of which we dare venture to affirm that we (hould very quickly 
have recognized the truth, had it not been clouded by Mr 
Fqi^r's detnondrations. In furveying the progrefs o( feienti- 
fic mfcovery, it is mod interefting and indrudive to con(ider, 
on what fimpte cotnbinations, truths, the mod jn^rtant and the 
jmfSi remote from the range of ordinary conceptions, frequently 
indeed^ to be cnc of die peculiar attributes of 


genius, 
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tho ftCCOttpUtblA^ itikgnffUioitdi^sig^^^ On this eround^ 
miam as 00 tttiT otbet) ^ Ihntill be inelined to rest £e fame of 
Dr Smttih. Mi» .ere uolblded widi such admitahle 

dearness I the farious steps ctf bis argument^are so skilfully ar« 

\^Bad m happUjr comhiiied^^ that, instep of toiling through 

hnh of mysterious and anintelligible reasonings for doubt- 
idts. we are surprised and delighted. Wth by me discovery 
^ mdst important conelttsions. rand by the extreme simpUci^ 
of m process by which ^they have been brought to light. Mr 
Foster does not seem to be endowed with the happy faculty of com- 
muiucatiiig clearness to discussions in any degree intricate or ob- 
scure} on me contrary, his talents are rather employedeither indark* 
ening very obeious positions, or in loading them with useless ex- 
plana^o^r^VIs genius seems, indeed, to vibrafe betwden these 
two ^positie extremes, unless where it is drawn aside by the ir- 
resistible attraction of a paradox. Although such appears to us 
to be the general character of Mr Foster^s worki^ we are by no 
means disposed to deny dial be occasionally displays talents, 
which, if they were more cautfously exerted, might he success- 
fuly employee! in the cause of science. 

The object which Mr Foster has in view in the commencement 
of his work, is to point out the distinction which exists between 
a halanci of trade^ and what he terms a balance f debt. By the 
balance of trade^ he would be understood to mean nothing more 
than an excess of exports above imports ; by the balance ef debt%^ 
we suppose he must mean, (for his definition is not very clear or 
accurate), the debt which is due from one country to another, on 
the whole of their mutual transactions, and which can be ais* 
charged in no other way than by a pecuniary remittance^ It is 
impossible, in his opinion, to draw any certain conclusion from 
the balance of trade, respecting the amount of this debt, heciose 
the balance of money to be paid or received, does by Wi means 
correspond with the excess, either of imports or exports }'Wnd 
though the balance of trade m^ continue permanenliy favoumble 
or unfavourable toeny nation, yet no country can long contfosie 
in the receipt of a greater pecuniary balance than ilrhat is suSoi** 
ent to answer its demands for plate and circulating coin, 

Mr Foileti after having, we think very needlemy. labfMitcd to 
demonRtate the truth of this Jaft pofidon, proceeds to illn&rate 
his opinion refpe£l:irtg the balance of trade, oy a reference t^^^ 
accounts of Britifh exports and imports. It appears front 
Cuftomhoufe books, whicb.^ though not perfe&ly correft. yet fntw 
niih an approximation to the truth, that the excefo Of Bmfc ex* 
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j^rh^bote iMpiMs^ 'CtilaihieAwt (heir 4iAmt v^e,.iamoiiatedt 
durntt the laft «eiit^Ty, lb ti|h Millioae Sailing. As it i« 
fibte &helic«e'(htn Ihis huatiee 'OMld hweineii paid hi 
dietnlMtals, Mr ^(tcT ^ry tiatimlly flq^bfei ll^ it ihuftlunb ' 
been ein^lbyed'in t'hcdii'dtsiKge bf dOr fotr^ ea^tenditure; «i4 
duir, hM it nbt been fbr that eiywiutitarek ait tsice9 ef et* 

pMM botolH dot tiave ieiriAed. 'Cate opfaiioa» 'Foller confitOiiby 

oy a -tefciteiipb tb fadts. Fdr lAie eijght yem of ^^cane «hi^;«ib» 
deded the teit War, the bblMKe of 'rrmieln lavtMr. isf ‘Onat 9ti- 
tetn, cftlcoiated St its <i(Rtiial witue. amouitecd lb f3«d8|;^74j61. 
Duirihg tlie eight yem bf tear odrim itict»eded» dt smoalite^ to 
45^90$ l^eeixpbttste'eteaifejpribc^ally.siicrfeateglia'dMfe 
cotttofries %hete (he eepa>diiratt«>eik'^abe; f rMt oil Aefe fadb, 
Mr Fbiter -ebnetudes, that, * If 'the eopartsto aMebe, «ra^4 douM 
be sdeieef to the atbbiitit bf l^oie ekpeitedk 'dM!|r wdtld be farniA 
e^al to the anioiMt of iinports ond ef (brdgneafieaditiire. ’ 

Lbrd King hoe accoutttedtn a diiineDt my finr she ipctManetit 
exbefs’of SraUh ekports. 

De fuppbi^ that'the node to the Elgft Indiei, tfonnot-be 
ftdyantfigeoiifly cattied eti,«xoept by ttec'eiKfieitariim of Cttertpvda 
lis under the neceffity of maimHitiinglffanMirable bidtiiiee vi^ 
CMtthieht bf Europe} by irliicb} mm, the'iqtiahtiry'af fihrer ne- 
eeflaty 'fer'this purpofe oah be {inidaitd. Aecordisg -to -hU hy« 
podiem, there » a eoaftant itiflox of’the'prtfeious tnetab into BfU 
tedit^ ' oecaihMKd by a ATbucaUe balaiiee bf trade },)uid it is priti- 
ciptdlyib'thetAexpbndtM faperfluous-^pecie, diatthe great 
^e Indian eemmin’ee con£ft$. In one quarter bf the world, 
SMjrelbftej bur'espOtfs muft always ekceed bOr impdrts, and -in an- 
ot^r, bur lln|NM(s 'm«di exceed -our expMs) but, bn the aggK> 
gate ambodt'irf^ebr bonunercial tibtilauions, our exports aibd ioa* 

. pom Aitift eiadly balance each other. 

Iitiraniine hie Inpothefis, tt is evident that Lord ’-has 
Ofte(i0t;lihl me nneeury eeimexiob which exifta between an exceis 
of eatpterts end b ‘gseet foreign expenditure i bnd -it is on this 
||foulid’thst'ten(iiimMr 'Fbfter fomftfoHy oontraTerts his 
afob. The mode m which every' opulent nation defrays a heavy 
fbrefafte -mudMdientb, is very per^uoufly -pofoted out by Dr 
Sm^ Tlfoftg^tntien of the {date, or of -foe ckcubting omn, 
wbiii-tfoifoiit%%e a very inelFeuinl espediebt for tins .pnqpofe. 
Sxett'iilMjllillfom vfoich nfually drculates betweos diSerent conn* 
"Which is employed in-'focHitatii^ foveigH exeb^gew, 
dnM^^vnry^i^ade^uate to foe managonent of llieh umiaMy' 
ww^ialia. mo nation, ifoefofore, can fopport a heavy forfopi 
efotept by -dw exportati^ of coaanodideat 
fplm porpofe, the finer and mere unproved nunutfiidnies viiUi for 
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imnf mfeni, jbit fehAed in firefeteiiff ttt ilte nde fvih 
dmw df the Ml t But if^ m JLoid King fUtes, our intportSy on 
*M‘aggtegut*<ttnraiN of o«r cooinicrem tranfit£tionsy equal our 
expoftay udwre k the fitad Bom wdiich our foreign expeitcei 
mnft b« defiayed i k ia rnddeoty h^Mtety that a great fore'^n ex< 
penSitflfe b eenftan^ accompanied by a fudden and an unufual 
CBKeft of eapona. we may farther obfenre, that the dieory of 
lyMd King vaef not btiakdecity account for the It (toes 
net appear c» u% diat ^ Indbn commerce would adbrd an ade* 
ouate oiitbt for inch an influx of fpecb aa muft be occafioned by 
m eery great difproportion whidiy it b acknowledged on all hands* 
eaifta oetareen Bntilh eapecta and imports. The excels of exportsy 
rated at that oficbl vatucy amounteoy it appearsy in eight yearsy 
to ^flypofyidpLy u lum eridcntly too great to be emjdoyed in the 
ttn|iMMion of apmmoditiea from India. The trade to the Balk 
Indiea mny no doubt require a conftant fnpply of the precious 
netids i 4iat if b has* on that aocount* an ema in producing a 
fwourt^ balance of trade, its influence feems to be but Incoa* 
fiderabky when compared widi the operation of thofe more power- 
ful caufes with wbkw it b oonjomM. Aldioughy howerer, we 
are iadiaed to agree widi Mr Foftcr's reafonings on the necelbry 
connexion between a great forsign expenditure and an exceb of 
expoitty we do net thudc that he has pointed out the application 
of diefe irfbuffioM to the of exchange. The chjedt of 

Lord King in sataodueiag into work the fi^d of the balance 
of trade, wns to prove, ehat Britain maintained a fsronrabfe bo- 
ktice with the wfcote continent of Europe t and, arguing from that 
fsfky to render the prottf of a depreebted eurrency ftTongBr.ahd 
more complete. Mr Fofter, we think, has fadsbAoriiy proeedy 
Aat the exceb of Britifli experts has been in s great nieafiMe ow- 
ing to the gvcqt foreign oxpenditute which ibe has beew obliged 
to mmatain. But he has not attcmpled to «xpl»R hi whst way 
diat rapendituM influenees theoxchanget fodiat the detbleddd- 
pofitkm of ithb jfuliied which he iniradom into hb wwrfcy dteo 
not Mm in any wayfttbfenient to the mslinobjefl'of hb biqt^. 
Ike influeoce «f « laigu foKign eapenditare on the inCsnith'Mnf. 
peiatyy «nd on the general oommeroe e^ o oodntty, to whidtiK 
has tiSt turned hb ottentbny docs not appear to tb tohe idoty 
way oenneCksd with hb fuWedk. 

Wbh the <MffltNkSy wliiim we oewtet help dMnkbig tfir fldft 
pett «f his perfortMMMHy >Mr (FsAsry has oaiiwtAid 
Amwe «nd •ofahnetlMd paMdot. Me dWbrttss that lOlMlNifMh* 
tbo kM btun eoaiptlkd to tWMieiBa way piM of «ib 
» p ecu nbry ve«Manoe» dhe icendty of Mo^fvMaia fMAib, 
wMdiwillW unhrerially felt* will ^ lArtli th Ml hlMiAr’ef’ 
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produce and manufa^ures, and that a fcarcity of circulating mc- 
diuit: operatfa in this manner as a fpur to commercial induftry. 
Mr Foiler» howeveri is far from thinkings that ‘ ihc greater the 
fcarpty of circulating mediumy the more effi(9;ual is the ftimulus 
applied to induftry) to produce thofe commodities by which alone 
that circulating medium can be obtained^ Almoft every ftimulus> ’ 
he obftrvesy * when applied in excefs» produces an ^Sc& oppo5te 
to that wh'ii^ follows from its being applied in moderation.’ 
This nafoning appears to us to be perfedly vague and inconclu** 
(tve» and wc iliould certainly haveexpefled irom Mr Fofter a ntore 
accurate expofition of the principle on which his hypotbeiis reds. 
He feems veiy dcfirous, indeed, to imprefs Mr Thornton into bis 
fervicc ; and accordingly informs his readers, that although Mr 
Thornton has fuccefsfully pointed out the b^ efFeds of a great 
or ftidden redudion in the circulating medium of any country ; 
yit that It never was his irtention to deny that ^ a redu^ion of 
the ((luntity of circulating medium enhanced its value, and, by the 
demand that was occafioned for it, gave extjlenee to thofe pn^uc- 
tions of indudry which alone could obtain it ’ 

That a reduQion in the quantity of circulating medium enhances 
its value, is a^ropofition which, with certain leftrifiiona, we are 
not difpofed to deny \ but we confbfs that we cannot fo well compre* 
hend in w hat manner it can give ext/ience to produ£lion8 of induftry, 
which otherwife could not have exiited. The furplus produce of land 
and labour is undoubtedly the only fource from which a great fo- 
reign expenditure can be defrayed ; and it is only by increafing 
the value of this furplus produce, that a greater fund of ex- 
portable commodities can be provided, and that a nation can thus 
be enabled to fupport an increafed burden of foreign expenccs. 
The way in which money aflifts in the increafe of national wealth, 
is by facilitating exchanges, and there does not feem to be any 
quality that renders it to fit for this purpofe, as permanency of 
valuer becaufe when its own value remains conftant and un- 
changeafile, it will evidently on that account meafure more accu- 
rs^tely and more readily the value of all other commodities. In 
this refpe^i therefore, it will be a much more convenieot inftru- 
ment of exchange. But ^very variation in the value of the cur- 
rency, more particulajly an increafe of value arifing from a re- 
dufi;iQn in its quantity, mud be attended with diftreis and incon- 
venteocy to merchants, and muft tend alfo to embarrafs the ope- 
ralipns of manufis^uring induilry ; becaufe, until the change be 
fittUy iiM^IUbed, there muft be a real deficiency of circulating 
sne^KpIlito tSc€L the ordinary payments ; and it id entirely on the 
pidiWb atid diftmfs occafion^ by this deficiency, that the in- 

cxca&d 
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ci^fed valiie of the ck<fuh^*f^ m is. founded. ' ft isljper« 
fe&ly inuftaidriali wheih^T the hiifinefs of circulation be 
fornoMid bjr a^greatcr :ort fimdlei- number of bank notes ; becaufe 
the ag^reffate valtie of cittndatingr medium of a country^ com^ 
biOed with the'vd6ctty of its.'OircuiatioD) and the various* 
dienfaf>radMi^ for economieing/ics is n(>t arbitrary or accU 
dent^j but is in all cafes determined by the bulinefs which it is 
defthfed to perform, tn lebatarer w^y the fum ntcqjjEiry for car- 
tyfeg on the circulation of any country may be expf^ed, its real 
value muft preferve a fteacfo relation to the value and frequency 
*x)fothe payments to be efre£ted by it. But after it has adajpu 
ed itfelr to the extent of its appointed eniployment, and after 
it has been found to give all poflible facility to commercial ex- 
changes^ we cannot comprehend how it can be beneficial to any 
nation^how it nan increafe the furplus produce of its land and 
labour^ to'diftrefs and embarrafs , thofe who are employed in tlfe 
cultivation of its land, and in the fuperin tendance and dire£lioii 
of its labour, by depriving them of any portion of that circulat- 
ing medium, which is found nectflary to efFe£t their cuilomary 
payments. In our opinion, Mr Fofter might as well expc£l to 
increafe the produde of a nation, by difordering the|^achinery of 
the manufa£l;urer, or breaking to pieces the Implements of agri- 
cultural induftry; and wc cannot help exprefling our furprife, 
that a perfon of his acutenefs ihould have bewildered himfelf with 
fuch a hopelefs chimera. 

Mr Fofter appears to have thought that inquity into the 
fe£ts of the foreign expenditure of Britain, iK^ould enable him 
more fatisfadlorily to explain the operation of Ireland’s fortigti re- 
mittances on her internal commerce and reibnrees, although 
do not perceive that, in the preceding difeuffions, he has difclofed 
any fadts which tend peculiarly to illuftrate the general efledls of 
foreign expenditure. His hypothefis* refpe£Hng the commercial / 
relations of Ireland, as they are affedled ^ her debts due^ to Bri^ 
tain, and by the remittance of the loan from that country, are 
even more chimerical and extravagant than his theory r£fpe£ling 
the fcarcity of circulating medium, of which we have alreadyM^lt^ 
deavoured to point out the fallacy. The foreign' remittances of 
Ireland are partly employed, according to JMr Fc^r, in paying 
to the abfentee proprietors of land the rents of their ellatcs i and 
partly in providing for the inrereft of her debt payable in Lon-^ 
don. As bullion cannot be remitted for this purpbfe, a^;;e^ 
cefs of exports miift be produced adequate to the< dtfc^aige of 
this expenditure. It is the opinicss of Mr Fofter, that for diis 
excefs of exports, no return of value is" made to IreUnc^^ but 
that bodt her revenue and her capital are confumed in providing a 
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fund fufficient to defray her foreign expenfet. In oppofition to 
tholk who tmagino that the abfeticc ot ttko. hmded p^inietor is 
jbeneficial to Ireland^ becaufe the nocefliry of remitting his rents 
neceflatily caufes an excefs of exports# Mr iVifttr remarks, that 
* the fttpporters of fo ftrange a paradox mliglil have obfcrved a 
diiHnftion between the exports wnich are exchan^^r imports, 
and thofe which are to diCcharM the foreign expeoattoie ef the 
coontiy ; — a diftinftion no leis important than that die fermct 
are paid for, but the latter not. It is the part of England to es^ 
joy (he obferves), and of Ireland to labour* The only value that 
Ireland receives in return, is the permiffioo to keep at homt her 
circulating medium. ’ Combined, however, with her foseigti 
pendirure, the expedient of raifing Info loans m Enghnd pro«> 
duces, according lo our author, moft melancholy eonf«<)ueiices to 
the commerce and. induflry of Ireland. By providing her with a 
fond for the difcharge of her debt, it renoers unneceflary aa ex« 
portation of her own produce \ and by muhiplytng the quantity 
of circulating medium beyond the demands of her commerce, it 
neceflarily prevents the extftence of all that increafed produce, 
which the fcarcity of circulating medium wduld otherwife have 
occafioned. not only does the loan prevent an excefs of ex- 
ports, as it more than balances IreUnd’a foreign expenditure ; it 
even caufes an excefs of imports ;-*-a circumitance which draws 
from Mr Fofter the mod mclanchoh complaints* 

In framing this hypothelis, Mr Fofter evidently confounds fo- 
reign remittances witn foreign expenditure ; and very erreneoufly 
imagines, that the remittances oi Ireland for paying the intereft 
of her debt due ip London, and her remittances of rent to her 
abfentee landlords, operate equally as a tax on Inili induilry ; he- 
caufe, according to his theory, neither of them bring back any 
commercial equivalent. This error appears the more extraordi- 
nary, as Mr Fo(ler has himfolf dated, that the rents of the ab^ 
fentee landlords are paid by means of an excefs of exports over 
imports. But by what means would the landed pioprietor get pof- 
jiclCon of Iriih commodities, or, what is the fame thing, of the 
value of Iriih commodities to the amount of bis rents, except by 
purebafing them with an adequate equivalent ? That equivalent 
has not indeed been imported Crom Britain ; becaufe it has been 
already paid in Ireland in the produce of the landlord’s edate. But 
Jt is furely not lefs valuable on th<ir account, or Itfs hk<ly to give 
•^courjW^inent to Info indudyy. The great commerce of every 
civilix^ Ibciety, according to Dr Smith, is that carried on be- 
the inhabitants of tlic town end thofe of the country, 
b country fupplies the town with the means of fubfidence, gn4 
materials of manufafture* Ihe t6wn repays this fopply, by 
^ lending 
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a Bjitf of tho maottfiidured produce to theinbabir 
tivKs « dMi cowatf]^ Tbc romote refidencc of the landlor4 tf 
men); w aecideia^l dipuuftance, aqd caooot alter ^ nature of 
thia couuaene. It will only lendei; it Ufcei&ry to export that 
portion of maniifadured pr^ce which U deftined to replace hta 
rent, and wbidlbc would ptherwife have confumed at home. In 
fyn» relpe^^ bdeed,^ it wjU rather alhft than retard the advance- 
ment of a natpoa to opwieixw i tnafmuch as that part of the rude 
piodmce of Uw fml» which the landed proprietor would have re. 
quired for hi$ ownt fubfiftencet and for that of hU fervants and 
cetaJoete* will be employed b the fupport of bdudrious manu. 
fa£furei% Funds mull no doubt be tent from Ireland^ both to 
^ovide fpr the intereH of the debt due b London* and to pay 
the rents of ahfisntees { and this accidental coincidence feems to 
have led Mr Fo(ler to confound foreign remittances with foreign 
expenditure. 'Ilie commodities exported by Ireland for the pajp. 
ment of her debt due in London, do not indeed produce any 
commercial equivalent b return ; but this is not owing to the 
circumftance of their being fent out of the country. Although 
die creditors of Ireland reMed in Dublin, a fund for the pay. 
ment of her debt moft be fet apart from the annual produce of 
her land and labour: her debt therefore will equally operate as a 
check to her profperity, whether it is pid in Dublin, or remitted 
to London. In the lame manner, the rent of the landlord mult 
be pld wherever he lefides ; but we never before heard it main, 
tabed, that no equivalent was paid for the manufa£lured produce 
for which that rent is ultimately exchanged. 

The deftrudive confequences which, according to Mr Fofter, 
arife from the circumftance of the Irilh loan bebg caifed in Byt. 
tab, and tranfmitted from thence to Ireland, appear to us to be 
altogether imaginary. We do not mean to deny, that the loans 
which every government requires for the fupport of extraordinary 
expnfes, and that the taxes which it is neceflary to impofe, in 
order to defray the btereft of tbefe loans, mull ch^k the natural 
progrefs of national opulence. If, however, it is neceftiiry to 
provide for the exigencies of the ftate by a ban, and if thofe for 
whofe fervice the loan is required, are unabb, without great'diL 
tzefa and boonvoiience, to nnske the requifite advances, it is fure. 
ly the moft natural poluy to levy the principal, b the fiift in. 
nance at baft, from the overflowing reburces of fbe richeft part 
of the empire, and to depend, for the payment of the btereft, oq 
fttch taxes as it may be thought expedient to impofe for ^at pur. 
pole. We cannot qeii^* that the operation of tranfmitting pro- 
peity fiqqi one part of the empire to another, can be aueiubd 
with fitch di^roua confequences. By piovidbg a. fund for dif. 
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chaining the foreign debt of Ireland) Mr Fofter imapnes that the 
exportation of thofe^ mannfaftures which were fent abroad for that 
purpofC) wiH be rendered totally unneceiTary, and that confequent- 
ly they will not be produced. But if) as our author feems to 
ftate, the commercial relations of Ireland were deranged by her 
debt to Britain) for which (he had conftantly to*iremit) the loan) 
by anfwering this purpofe, would) we ihould imlgine, render 
her trade with Britain lefs artificial than it was before. At any 
rate) it is obviouS) that although it may not be neceflary to export 
the mnnufaftures of Ireland for the payment of her debt) Britain 
is Hill open to the importation of her commodities ; and we are at 
a lofs to conceive) what greater or more effeflual encouragement 
can be given to the induftry of any nation) than a free market for 
its produce. But allowing it to be true, as Mr Fofter ftates, that 
in confequence of the loans for the fervice of Ireland being raifi'd 
in Britain) a fund is thereby provided for the difcharge of her 
debt 5 and that there iS) on that account) no further demand for 
thofe manufaflures which were exported for that purpofe ; does 
it neccfiarily folloW) that the labour and the capital) which had 
been employed in preparing thofe manufaidhireS) will be extin- 
guiflied) and for ever loft to Ireland ? Is it irnpoflible to change 
the employment of capital, or to alter the diredfion'^of laboui ? 
Although one branch of commerce decayS) may not the induftry 
and capital which it once fet in irotion be as beneficially exerted 
in more flourilhing manufaflures } The notions of Mr Fofter on 
this fubjeft really appear to us to be chimerical in the extreme ; 
and not lefs fo are his apprehenfions th'^t the unnatural fupply of 
circulating medium occafioned by the lotU) will more than fatisfy 
the demand which the debt of Ireland would otheru^ ife have occ i- 
fioned) and will thus entirely countera£l: the beneficial effefts 
which a fcarcity of circulating medium never fails to produce on 
the induftry of a country. 

But it is chiefly from the difcontinuance of this fyftcm that Mr 
Fofter cxpe£ls a confummation of all its evils. * Ireland will 
then ’ (he obferyes) ‘ have an immenfe bal mce of debt remain- 
ing to be paid, while the loans arc withdrawn which have hither- 
to fupplied the deftru£live mode of nvaking the payment. Ireland 
will then feel, ’ what at prefqnt feems to him na fubje£t of alarm, 
* that her induftry has been increafed in the fame ratio as the (Je- 
mands againft her have incie.iP*d; und that in cotifidering theba- 
^nce of debt) (he cont'^mpl ues but one kilf of her difficulties. ’ 
it Mf Fofter means to ftate, tliat the tefources of Ireland are in- 
adequate to the payment of her debts, this proposition, together 
with all th^ necessary proofs, mi^t, we think, have been redu- 
ce to a very narrow compass. But he seems te confound the 
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nature ':and effects of national debt^ with the circumstane^s^ 
which, inthe;caaeof Ireland, Itje accidentally conjoined 
summ^ this as his foundation, he. has contrived, by the help of 
paradoxes and doubtful facts,; to patch together his flimsy and 
fallacious hypothec. ^ 

Our author Ikxt proceeds to inquire, in what manner^ the com- 
inerceof IrSland has been affected by the Bank restriction ; but 
we are concerned to observe, diat his .views on this Subject are 
aknost entirely founded on those errors which we have already 
endeavoured to expose. He .first considers the eflects wliich 
the suspension of cash payments has produced in Britain, although 
we do. not perceive that tne case of Britain presents any peculiar 
advantaj^s for the discussion of this question. The great foreign 
expenditure of this country during the last war, operated, ac- 
cording to Mr Foster, as a spur to her industry, by forcing a ba- 
lance of exports in her favour. It is evident, however, that what- 
ever portion of that foreign expenditure was discharged by pecu- 
niary remittances, a proportional diminution must Jiave taken 
place in the excess of exports. The incTea.sed issue of paper 
which followed the bank restriction, by almost superseding the 
necessity of a metallic currency, allowed great part of th^e specie 
to be exported, diminishing, in consequence, that excess of el- 
ports which our grelt foreign expenditure would have otherwise 
occasioned, and preventing, according to our author, the exist- 
ence of British produce to that amount. If the diminution of 
specie could have been permanent, Mr Foster thinks that the 
measure would have been' less objectionable ; but. if specie must 
be recovered, the effect of the Bank restriction has been, ^ to 
adjourn to one future exertion the production of those ex- 
ports, which, had it not been for the restriction, would gradually 
have been called into existence by that portion of British labour 
which the restriction has prevented from existing. ’ 

That the great expenditure of Britain gives encouragement to par- 
ticular manufactures, is a fact which we by uo means doubt be- 
cause particular manufactures may flourish in the general decline of 
national industry and wealth. But we are totally at a lost to 
comprehend how it can inct^asethe general commerce na- 
tion, to send abroad part of the produce of its land and. labour, 
wjphout receiving any equivalent in return. And Mr Foster has 
indeed expressed the same opinion respecting an excess of expo^ 
occasioned by a great foreign ^peiiditure. If, however, a 
tton is burdened with foreign d^t, and if specie can be .Spared 
fronr its internal circulation, it appears to us, that its expoitatioii* 
so far from injuring the commerce of the country, may be even 

. attetiM ^ 
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attended adth peculiar adrantages, adtedMr is papnent of debt 
dmdy conttaoedy oit in exchangje for cotjamoditiat. Ttie aaiafler 
tlie quantity of epMic which any nalaoa enqdoya in iwanagingi its 
pecniiiBry mnstciaonsy the greater tail he> its seech of actweand 
vrodqctive capital. In so fir, diereforey as the bank MStektum 
f»a superseded ^ use of sp^e in coaunerciil taranaacdoasy ks 
•endency has been to add to the annual produce of the land and. , 
labdur of Britahiy by increasing its stook of aetiTe> capital. Eseq 
ntihough it nay be necessaiyy at a future peri^y to impost the 
specie formerly exported, stilt the tempetary iactease of capital 
which an exportation of specie produces, will set in motkui an 
additkmal quantity of industry, the produce el whit^wiil auHse 
dian enable the nation to repurchase die huUkiH wldclPwas ftnr- 
merly sent abroad. The use of money, we have already remark- 
ed, is to facilitate, exchange ; and it will most effectually aaakt 
die progress of national wealth, while it is allowed quietly to 
perform this office. It never will be either exported or inqioited, 
exc^t to suit mor^ exaedy the purposes of commercial exeiUnge ; 
and we may be well assured, that it never can be prgudkial to 
die interets of the mercantile worli^ to allow it without molesta- 
tion to follow the effective demand. We do not mean to defend 
the bank restriction, or to maintain that it has not produced very 
serious inconveniences } because it appears tb us, tnat the object 
of a circulating medium cannotj for many obvious seasons, be 
mtber safely or completely attained, except by meuis of a mixed 
currency. But the consequences which Mr Foster ascribes to 
that measure, namely, the discouragement ef industry and of 
produce^ are, in our opinion, altogether imaginary. Indeed, 
MS whole theory on this sulnectj seems to be a revival, ander*a 
^iKrent form, of the absur^es of that system which connect- 
ed sndi impmtant effects with the importation os exportation 
of the specie. In applying it to the state of Irdaad, Mr Foster 
has only repeated morsi which we have already noticed j so 
diat k does not seats neceesary to enter pardcularly into due pact 
sffhisaorib. < ^ 


The second chapter commences with a statement of the com- 
awn thscfff of snekange i wide whifh Mr Foster has connected^ 
siS enf, a pmadox, which is very far from hemg intelligible to 
us. He observes, that where gold forms part of the eicculatipg 
meiBvin a country, and w}^ that coun^ owes at the same 
Vtai#.a large foreign debt, dtc gold must receive an atdficial vahie 
entittly pcopordonate to the amount of the deb^ and su&ient to 

f idn k wHNu die country, l^isby means of this artificial valua, 
dch ia setts bt the cheapness ef commodities which ebsues, and 
die quantity of them tlutjs foiled iat/a existence, more than 
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by Act iiidbaiid inlttt of Ae dre^atlng ine4tiun which ttinh^ 
4lni» die bvdi amfaig fimi defe are reclre^ed. ArAb 

teal exchange against Iteland can never rise much above one ^ 
j[Ae price of tsatwinifriiig the pftdoue metals to Britain), H 
can never produce, according to^onr anther,' an excess of exports 
•ufficieiit m Ae i&ehatge el her foreign debt. 

- W!^ species of aril^cial value Aat must be, winch is only 
peroiMiUe when gold is compared with commodities, but whicn 
vaniAes when it is compared wiA the circulating medium of a 
dsflcrenc country, or by what means Mr Foster can so accurate^ 
asceet^ the variations ta Ae value of gold wlum compared wim 
eommi^ijos^ we are at a loss to determine. According to his 
own principles, however, Ae value of gold should never rise 
much higher where it is scarce, than the expence of importing it 
from those countries where it is more abundant ; and if it did rise 
to a higher pricey we have already Aewn, that so far from fa- 
vouring an increase of produce, every variation in the value of Ae 
circulating medium, has a tendency, by producing unspeakable 
inconvenience and injury to merchants and manufacturers, to frus* 
crate, rather than assist, Aeir efforts to increase the annual pro^ 
duce of the land and labour of a country. But if gold acquires 
an artificial value in consequence of in unfavourable balance of 
trade, it must undoubtedly arise from Ae great demand for it for 
the purpose of exportation. Hiose with whom Ae demand ori- 
, ginates intend to employ it in paying Aeir foreign debt, and it iS 
on this account that Aey are willing to give a higher price for it ; 
but it is surely eminently absurd to maintain, that this necessity of 
^porting it is the source of its artificial value, and at Ae same ttinc 
Aat it is by means of its artificial value Aat it is retained at home. 
The heaviest foreign debts, it is well known, never affect very ma^ 
terially that stock of specie by which Ae internal commerce of a 
country is carried on ; because it would be completely imprac*- 
ticable to provide a' fund in Ais way for Aeir payment. In order 
to raise Ae value of a commodity, it is not only necessary, ti^ 
Acre should be a demand} Aere must bt^, what is called, an 
demand } and it is impossible Aat Aere can ever MT an 
effectual demand for any ^nsiderable part of the speem which 
carries on Ae internal payments of a country, because Ae ineoiiN 
venienceS attending its exportation would oe so gieat, Aat no 
addition of price could counterbalance it. 

But it is not necessary Aat a heavy foreign expenditure shbuld* 
be supported by the exportation of the specie employed in its ki- 
temal commerce, because it is much more advantageous to pun- 
chase bUlfion, or t6 send abroad Gominodities for Aat purpose & 
imd a country which abounds wiA Ae finer manufactures, will 

never 
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never want a f^nd of exportable commodities for discharging its 
foreign debt, not only without adfy loss or inconvenience, bdt 
even with a profit. * ^ 

It is On this ground chiefly that we are inclined to think 
that the objection of Mr Thornton to the common theory of 
exchange, though extremely ingenious, is not well-founded* 
He observes,! that an unflvourwle cxclj^ge ^ will be limit*^ 
ed to that trifling sum which it costs to transport bullion 
from one place to another, so long as there is bullion to be 
transported. ’ But when the bullion, which a country can spato 
out of the stock reserved for internal circulation, is totally insuf- 
ficient to liquidate the demands of its foreign debt, tffin Mr 
Thornton seems to imagine that an unfavourable exc^nge may 
pass the limit to which in other circumstances it could bef confined. 
It is obvious, however, that if a nation owes foreign debt to a 
very large amount, it must be discharged, either by means of 
specie or of commodities. As its own stoc^ of specie must be 
generally insufficient for this purpose, it must endeavour to get 
possession of a portion of that bullion which is employed in eflFect- 
ing exchanges between different countries, and which I)r Smith has 
very properly denominated the money of the great mercantile repub- 
lic. This purpose must be accomplished by an exportation of its 
manufactured products; nnd the bullion so procured will be sent to 
the country to which the debt is owing, where it will be very soon 
reexported in exclunge for commodities, as it will be obvioufly fu- 
perfluous for the purpofes of its internal commerce. The money 
of the great mercantile republic muft be always to be had for com- 
modities, becaufe it can be procured in no other way ; and if ^ 
could not be always provided in fufficient abundance, to ^fwer 
the demands of commerce by thofe who have wherewithal to pur- 
chafe it, it would be infufficient for the bufinefs it is required to 
perform ; its value therefore would rife, until the increafe ren- 
dered it pesfedily adequate to the fulfilment of all its neceffary 
fun£lions. Even although bullion, therefore, were abfolutely ne- 
ceffary in all cafes for thedifeharge of foreign debt, as it can be 
always purchafed for its value, it feems impoffible that the real 
exchange foould ever rife beyond the expenfe of tranfporting 
gold from thofe countries were it is abundant to thofe countries 
where it is fcarce. But as bulliO%mu(l be purchafed by commo- 
. dities, and as it muft be immi^diately reexported from the coun- 
^try which it is fent in payment of a debt, and muft bring back 
ctHMinodities in return, it is obvioufly mucii more convenient, and 
more profitaU^, to fend commodities dire£lly from the debtor to 
^he creditor country, than to adopt fuch a cumbrous and circui-^ 
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tous mode of pajrmebt ; and a commercial and manufa£tii^i|}g lofar 
tion can never have any difficdhyan providing a ftdck of commCNi 
dities fttited to the wants of any ccmntry. 

Although it is impoffible^ aceoming to our author’s theory, 
ptecifeiy to detevmbe the time in wmch foreign debt will pro- 
duce exports to a fuiiicient amount for its difcharge, yet he ima- 
gines that certain Umit^ both with refpe£l: to time and amount, 
may be fixed, beyond which a real exchange cannot rife* In Ire- 
land, he thinks that it has exceeded thofe limits, and that there- 
fore it muft be fought for in other cafes. We do not underftand 
on wliat principle Mr Foiler can aifign any particular time for the 
continuance of an unfavourable exchange. The ftate of the ex- 
change muft entirely depend on the nature of the commerce car- 
ried on between difierent countries, and we can fee no rpafon why 
the real exchange may nor continue permanently unfavoifrable to 
any particular country. Mr rafter’s arguments nave been hither- 
to founded on the fuppofition that the burden of foreign remit- 
tances lay on Ireland : he now proceeds to fhow, however, from 
an account of the reciprocal debts and credits" of the two coun- 
tries, that the loan from Britain more than counterbalances the 
remittances of Ireland for her abfentees. It does not appear to 
us, however, that any great reliance can be placed on the accu- 
racy of the ftatements on which his coficlufions are founded. 
We have very little faith in the fails which are fumifhed by po- 
litical arithmetic, except where they are very ftrongly attefted. 

The third chapter of Mr Fofter’s work, is principally occupied 
in pointing out in what manner a variation in the value of the 
currency of a nation affeils the exchange. On this fubjeil, he 
isl'cmarkably tedious and uninterefting, more particularly as the 
fubjeil had been already explained with fo much neatnefs and 
elegance by Lord King. He remarks a miftake, however, into 
which Mr Thornton has fallen, refpeding the policy of impofiag 
a feignorage on the coin for the purpofe of preventing its exporta- 
tion. 

It is obvious indeed, we think, that Mr Thornton has Very 
ftrangely mifunderftood the whole of Dr Smith’s reafonings rela- 
tive to the coin i and as the fubje£l is in a high degree import- 
ant, we lhall endeavour to exhibit a ihort and conn^&ed view of 
Dr Smith’s opinions, which appear to us fo clear atid undeniable 
in themfelves, and to be fo TOrlpicuoulIy explained by their illuf- 
trious author, that we are aftoniflied they Ihould ever have been 
mifapprehended. 

It is evident, that where the expenfe of coinage is defrayed by 
the government, the value of gola in coin can nevbr greatly ex- 
ceed its value in bullion, An occaiional rife, therefore, in the 

market 
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fBVtleet yrite of Oir «a anfKVOttfiiblt! balMue ^ tadej am 
ftOAer h fHCofidbile eMtet to m«lt dbwn the C(m» or tooxport it> 
In order totdivtate thefe tnconvemencett DrSmitlipropofee « 
fanit duty &ottld be impored'on the coiltajge» which, by rendeiv 
mg ntore valuaUe in coin than in buUion, would prerent ito 
melted down, and would alfe difcoorage expMtation. 

Tnm ate aifo other defers incident to a metal^ cnrrency, ndiicb 
a feignoraf^ would remedy. In every country, dbe c^ of beu^r 
rubwd and worn, gradually d^eneratee from its original ftantU 
ard, and contains a fmaller quantity of metal than when it was 
at firft idiied from the mint. In that cafe, it is evident, if 
k required a certain'number of pieces, y perfect in thrir ftandM 
weight, to pnrchale a pound of gold, we lame number wiU not 
be lufiicient for this purpofe when they have loft part ^ their 
weight. In Britain, a pound weight of gold is coined into fatty* 
four guineas and a faidf, which, when perfedi in their - fta ndard 
weight, are feldom worth much more than a pou^ weight ttf 
bullion i becaufe lie who pofleflet a pound wright of iinBoiii.nd 
gold or filver in Britain, can, by gmng to Bie must, and waiting 
a few weeks, procure on equal quantity of riiofo metals in coin, 
llie gold coin of Britain, before its reformatioa in 1774, had 
loft two per cent, of its ftandard weight. But if forty^bur gui> 
neas and a half, concaiping their fuU ftandard weight, could pur* 
chafe very .little mote than a pound wright of uncoin^ gold, for* 
ty-four guineas and a half, granting part of their wei^t, could 
not puTchafo a pound weight, and iomeriiing muft be added to 
fu^pto the deficiency. Accordingly, the market price of gpld in 
Bntam, before the reformation of the gedd com in 1774, in* 
ftead of being the fame with the mint price, 46I. 14s. 6d., was 
47I. 14s., and fometimes 48I. * When the greater part of Ae 
coin, however,* Or Smith obferves, * was in this degenerate 
condition, 44^ guineas frefli from the mint, would puiiwafe no 
more goods in the maricet than any other ordinary guineas t be- 
caufe, when they came into the coffers of the merchant, beiiw 
confounded wkh other money, they could not afterwatds be dH 
ftinguifised without more trouble then the difierence was worth.* 
Like othsHr guineas, thOy were worth <Mily 4dl. 148. 4$# If melt* 
ed do^ iwwever, they produced a pound weight of gold, 
wlM«ll'«ould.be fold for 47I. i4|S. or 48I. It is evident, however, 
tbift the profit of the melters qwft ^e diminifhed exafftly by the 
amouatof the feignonge impofod. If five per emit, werediarged 
itk the coinage! and the coin were degenerated two per cent, 
below its ftandard we^t, there would evidently be * lefs of 
thtee per ceiSt. even in mcking down the heavim pieces. As 
tmn is, befidcs, tequited for the purpofoi of eqattserces then 
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ddMtiottfptirtobeMiy^ad feaf(mwh7tl« £^Taliwil«MM 
iMife%edi«lt» 4 iwit ntir«Ul»£wu»yro^commo(licv. tlMie 
whi* is pMifmMte up ij» mttrUls, ani partly of the woric* 
nHUtfl)^ ta dmge naihu^ rfi« rapence of the ^vorinwRi. 
fllipk is AS AbfsHril «s to gi«« «w«y put of the snateriMs ; h <!*>• 
gi^«s to eohi'Moiw what k is really worth, k-k befides veiy 
certain, ^t if the bufinefit had continued in the hands pn. 
sWe Ihrflitis, thtf coitU int have nndevtaben the trouble of 
weil'fafliB, B^hig, end coming the metals, without making a 
osempooding chi^e. Nor would k have been neceCiiyt be* 
emtk tbofe who srmKed coin muft have paU for the trouble and 
et^peneo of mmufaflufing it into the form oeft adapted to dwir 
potpoflts, in the fame manner as they pay for die manufadutu 
mg of >goid and filter plate. 

AH this topeairs to us fo clear and evident, that we are furprifi- 
SKI (tot Mr Unetnton Ihould attempt to controvert it. He feems 
hOWevortOiMintaia, that becaufe phte is not bought, in general, 
wtlh a view to beibld again, the price paid by the original pur- 
dwfeiYtiiay'nDt unkiidy be oonfidered at all times as the current 
price of ^ article; W money being fold, or exchanged for 
oonMUodittes ag^in and again, what we mean by its current price 
is, that price at which k pafles, not in the original bargain ^ 
tween die feHer and the ^chafer, but in the general courfe of 
fiibfequent ckculsition. * Allowiiw diis ftatement to be coned, 
fi> fm as rriates to the ule of d*ew words, we do not perceive 
that it vraifants (he iaferenOe which Mr Thornton means to found 
on i||, namely, that the expence of workmanfinp cannot be cea* 
fideted as forming a part of the valne of coin, as well as of plate.. 
Plate 4s no doubt bought, like every other commodity, for its cur* 
rent price ; diat price is made up partly of the nnterials and part* 
ly of the wothmanlhip ; and as they vary in their value, the cor* 
rent price of plate mud vary aHb. Although the foil purchafer 
does not mean to part wkh it, this circumftance do« b^^ao nmuo 
knply, dwit pfote always retains the price at vritkli k srxs original* 
ly punduifed. When we fpeak of the current price of plate or oi 
money, we camuienty mean the price at which eadhedf dioie com* 
inodiMtpkati he purchafed at the time in which wa 'ace peaking. 
But aithbo^ plate may remsnn for years in the hands of die perfots 
whopurchafes it, this by no means exempts k ‘ftom foblequent 
variationsol valuer nor does the cmiftaBt oirculatjoii' of 'money 
render its value mote variable ihan that of alty ether coutmodity. 
Ihere can>to no doubt, that, if government chofo to dritoy the 
esipence of snaftnifiiflnlring g^tmd fover plate, d^ circuiMtanoe 
• * ■ would 
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% v^uld reduce the price of thefe commodities* At prefenti tlK^e 
who require thefe msuries muft pay for the workmanKbip as veil 
*^38 for the materials. In the fame mannert they would be obKged 
to pay for t*'»e tnanufaAure of the coiOf if it were not afforded 
them for nothing 5 and whatever variations of value might after- 
wards take place, the original expence of workmanibip would al- 
ways form a component part of the price. 

But Mr Thornton alfo obferves, that our coin is liable *0 be 
fent abroad, and th »t foreigners will not allow any thing for the 
woW.nianflup. Undoubtedly not ; and this is precilely the realbn* 
why a fcignorage difcourages exportarion ; beeaufe tne exporter 
lofes the whole value of the workmanibip. According to Mr 
Thornton, however, the price of our coin abroad determines its 
price at home ; beeaufe, in the cafe of a high price ahroady the di« 
refers of the bank diminilh their iffues of paper, and by that means 
raife its value, and; along with it, the value of the current coin of^ 
the kingdom. It has no doubt been fuppofed poflible, where a me- 
tallic currency has been almoft entirely fupplanted by a paper cir- 
culation, artificially to raife the price of coin for a time, by di- 
minifliing the iffues of paper. But it ought to be recolle£ied, 
that a paper currency poffcffes value only as it reprefents a certain 
quantity of the precious metals ; and that, though it may be pof- 
fible to raife its value above that of the original ftandard, and, a- 
long with it, that of the fmall portion of coin, without which a 
paper currency cannot fubfift, yet this rife muft be temporary ; 
Decaufe the |>ermanent value of coin depends on the vrfue of bul- 
lion, not in any particular country, but in the general mark^ of 
Europe. The influence, therefore, of a limited or exceflive iffue 
of paper on the value of the coin, feems to be extremely confined. . 
But although it were true that coin occafionally derived an addi- 
tional value from a diminution of the quantity of paper in circu- 
lation, it does not follow that this caufe would at all exclude the 
operation of other caufes in railing its value. A feignorage, 
though combined with other caufes, would ftill produce its effeA. 
We have been induced to make thefe obfervations, beeaufe wa 
conceive that the impofition of a feignorage is indifpenfable in e- 
very fouhd fyftem of coinage, and beeaufe Mr Thomtoi# m dif- 
approving this expedient for the prefervation of the coin, hasj 
in our opiniem, totally mifconceived its principle. 

As coin may receive an acceflion o£* value from the impofition 
feignors^e, Mr Fofter proceeds to Ihew, that its value may 
b^epreciated, either from lofing part of its weight, or from a* 
duhwtion. He next examines the nature of a « paper currency, 
and points out in what manner it may be affedied by diferedit or 
aKefs. It is obvious that diferedit mutt diminifli its value, and 
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ftop its circulation ; and it is equally cleari that, where the paper 
circulation of a country is increafea, without any corrcrpondii^ ** 
increafe iti demands of its commerce, no part of what is added 
can find employment, until, bv its depreciatiqn, the quantity of 
currency is rendered fubftantially the fame as before. 

Mr Foflier follows the opinion of Mr Hume, in maintaining, that 
a considerable time must elapse before an addition to the CUnency 
of a country produces its full effect ; and that the interval between 
its increase, and before its depreciation is completed, must be fa- 
vourable to industry, because the additional quantity of currency 
will enable those, into whose possession it comes, to employ a 
greater number of manufacturers than before. Mr Foster also 
adds, diat the degree of depreciation will not bear an exact pro- 
portion to the addition made to the circulating medium, because 
part of it will be employed in keeping in motion that increase of 
industry which it will have produced It is evident, however, 
that an increase of industry cannot be supported, except a corres- 
ponding increase of the materials on which industry is exerted, 
be previously provided. But, by Mr Hume’s hypomesis, there 
is no increase except in the quantity of gold or silver. If those, 
therefore, who are in possession of this increased quantity of the 
precious metals, employ a greater number of manufacturers, 
they must draw them from other employments ; and if they pro- 
vide an additional quantity of materfals, they must be taken from 
the stock by which other manufactures are maintained. This 
cannot be effected, however, without producing an increased de- 
mand Tor labour and for commodities, which will exactly keep 
pace with the quantity of new specie sent into circulation, and 
will^continue until, by depreciation, the aggregate value of the 
currency is rendered the same as before. If an additional quan- 
tity of coin could be once sent into circulation, without being de- 
preciated, there is no reason why it should not permanently main- 
tain its value. , 

On these grounds, therefore, an undue increase of currency 
appears to us to produce immediate depreciation, without any 
benefit wibatever. There does not seem to be any proper- 
ty 80 essentially necessary to a circulating medium, as perma- 
nency of value ; this property, it never can possess, unless its 
increase^ gradually follow the growing demands of Commerce. 
The omnion, therefore, of Mr Foster, that * there is H happy 
mean between a very small and a very immoderate increase, 
whipfa, while it encourages industry, does not give rise to depre- 
ciation,’ seems to be wholly without foundation. ^ As to the in- 
conveniences arising from the use of a circulating medium, not 
immediately convertible into specie, on which our author treats' 
at great length, we havcKilread|y very fully explained our opinion 
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• in our examination ^ of Loud King's work ; we stall not at pre- 
sent, therefore^ detain our readers by a discussion of that suhiect- 
Mr Foster ha8> howcveri successfully controverted a notio^i which 
we have sometimes heard urged in defence of an increased issue 
of paper, namely, that a paper currency cannot be depreciated 
while it is constantly demanded, and while it is never issued but 
on unexceptionable security. IF this were true, it is evident that 
the vdue of specie could never be diminished from increase of 
quantity, because it will be constantly demanded: as it is the medi- 
um of commercial intercourse, merchants will he always anxious 
to exchange their commodities for it at its full value. ivA it by no 
means follows^ that that value does not vary according as the e- 
stablished proportion between the supply and the demand is altered, 
even while the security remains unexceptionable.. Excess, how* 
ever, .when applied to specie, is merely a relative term : it is not 
so when it is applied to a currency, which derives its value cn* 
tirely from specie, and is only so far perfect as it accurately re- 
presents that quantity of specie for which it is meaut to pass. If 
the quantity of pawr circulating in any country exceeds the 
quantity of specie which the demands of that country would have 
required, had there been no paper money, and had its commerce 
been the same, it must in that case fall below the original stand- 
ard of its value ^ because, while the value of tlic specie and the 
commerce of the country remains the same, a certain quantity of 
currency is required to transact its payments, and no more can 
be employed. If a greater quantity of specie is sent into circu- 
lation, whatever is superfluous will be exported. Paper curren- 
cy, however, cannot be exported; whatever is issued, tlieiefore, 
beyond the demands oi commerce, must necessarily lead to a ge- 
neral depreciation. The paper, in that case, will not be worth 
the quantity of gold which it is* intended to represent. It is evi- 
dently impossible that an excess of issue can take place, without 
producing this effect. 

Mr Foster proceeds, in the fouith chapter of his work, t,o 
shew, by a reference to facts, that the currency of Britain, and 
more particularly that of Ireland, is depreciated Arongh excess 
of issue 5 and he enumerates ilie following symptoms of depre- 
ciation, which the currency of Ireland has continued permanent- 
ly to exhibit : 1. An open discount on paper when exchanged 
^tqr coin; 2. An exchange unfavourable when ficmittanees are 
in^e in bank notes ; but fevourablc when paid in specie : S. A. 
constant* excess of ,the market price above the mint price of bul- 
lion : 4. An entire disappearance of the smaller coin, which, 
from the degradation of me higher currency, iit has become pro- 
fitable to nuSit down. 

Of 
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Of these four circumstsuicesj the first and second appear to us 
to be completely conclusive, as to the fact of the actual deprecia*- . 
tion of the paper conency of Ireland. The third unquestionably 
seems to indicate a similar depreciation in the coin ; and Mr Fos«* 
ter accordingly classes them together, as concurrent evidence of 
the depreciation of the whole currency. To us, however, we 
will coniess that this part of the subject appears to be attended 
with a difficulty which Mr Foster has neither felt nor removed. 
If the paper be depreciated below the coin, it seems evident that 
these two instruments of circulation have lost their connexion 
and dependance on each other ; and it is not very conceivable 
how the state of the one should afterwards operate at all as a 
means of depreciating or enhancing the other. When the paper, 
in consequence of its excessive multiplication, has become compa- 
ratively cheap and worthless, and when a larger quantity of it is re- 
quired in exchange for gold, as well as for other commodities, it is 
plain that its value is no longer measured by that of gold ; and, of 
course, diat gold cannot be sunk in value, any more than any 
other commodity, by its multiplication. Upon this subject, in- 
deed, we have always been inclined to go somewhat furtner than 
most of those who have speculated on this subject, and to maintain, 
not only as in the present case, that where the paper currency 
has been separated from the coin, by being depreciated below it, 
the value of the coin cannot be affected by any increase or further 
depreciation of the paper j but also that, so long as the paper and 
coin continue at par, there is no multiplication of the former, by 
which the value of the whole currency can be affected. 

This Utter proposition we ground upon the simple consideration, 
that there is no imaginable motive to induce a man to part with a 
guinea for less than it is confessedly worth ; and that the multiple 
cation of bank notes affords no argument at all to the holders of 
guineas to give them away for less than they might certainly ob- 
tain for them by leaving the notes to shift for themselves. 'Vfe 
see every day« that when the forty-fourth part of a pound of ^Id 
will sell £91 mos^ than twenty-one shillings when omred as bul- 
lion, it is imiuediately reduced into that form, hi spite ef 
strictest prohibitions of the law. ' Now, there neither is, nor can 
be, Onv Uw to prohibit a man from refusing to give a guinea for 
a smaller quantity of any commodity, than m seli^ ^ws it 
to be fairly worth } and it can be nothing to either of the parties 
ia such a largafOa, that ffiere is a paper guinea in the market als 
the same time, which is not worm so much. It wiU tl^refove 
inevitably happen, we conceive, that as soon as the paper is real* 

depreciate^ it will separate from the com ; and that, as long 
aa th^ coolii&iie par, there can be no depreciation of the curveacy. 
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So long as a paper guinea is worth as much as a gold 
ohe, it will be quite as difficult to get paper as gold ; and he‘ 
who has paid the value of gold for it, will not be very much 
disposed to part with it for a smaller value. Wc have great 
doubts, therefore, of the possibility of an over-issue of paper 
in such circumstances. More notes may be engraved or filled 
up dian there is any demand for ; but unless they are to be is- 
sued, in the first instance, for less than their nominal value, we 
do not see clearly how their mere number can ever produce any 
depreciation. Though they may exist in greater numbers in the 
chests of the bank, they cannot be got out of these chests upon 
easier terms than gold might formerly have been got : though diey 
are more numerous, they are not, in fact, either cheaper or more 
plentiful in the market; and all the'bad consequences of the over- 
manufacture will be, the waste of paper and engraving. 

Upon these principles, we have always been disposed to think, 
that the great and unquestionable decrease in the value of money, 
.which has taken place in England and Ireland* within the last 
twenty years, is to be accounted for, not by any circumstancis 
connected with the state of the paper currency, but by an ac- 
tual increase of the precious metals, or perhaps, in some de- 
CTee, by the effects of our system of taxation. We are sensible, 
however, diat this is a subject a great deal too difficult and mo- 
mentous to be discussed incidentally in the course of our review 
of Mr Foster ; and while we thought it right to tlirow out these 
general views, for the consideration of those to whom the subject 
is familiar, we do not hope to make many converts to our opinion, 
without a more elaborate exposition. In the mean time, we may 
be permitted to ob'-erve, that the excess of the market price over 
the mint price of gold in botb countries, that is, the alleged de- 
preciation of the coin, both where it is confounded with the pa- 
per money, and where it is entirely separated from it, serves to 
afford ground for doubting, whether the loss of value is in any 
Case to be ascribed to the state of the paper ; since it is not easy 
to conceive, that the value of the coin should be 'depressed in 
England because it ie at par with paper, and, in Ireland, because 
it is of much higher value. 

But, however all this may be, it cannot be necessary, upon 
our principles, to follow Mr Foster through the very long, elsibo- 
rate, i^d circuitous deductions, by which he endeavours to esti- 
^nate the quantum of depreciation of the English currency, by 
means of the state of exchange between that country and Ireland; 
and, even if we were to admit his principles, we conceive that 
we should be well entitled to complain of the manner in which 
he applies them. As a specimen of the style and manner of rea^ 
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zoning by which he labours to elucidate this dark subjectj our 
readers may take the following proposition. 

* If the Bank of England notes * (He obferves) * are depreciated, 
and the real exchange in favour of Ireland, the premium paid for gui- 
neas in Dublin inuft equal the depreciation of Englifli paper plus the 
unbvourablenefs of the nominal exchange, minus the real exchange in 
favour of Ireland. Hence, by a fimple equation it will appear, that if 
we add the premium to the red exchange, and fubtrad the nominal ex- 
change from their amount, the remainder muft be the depriciation of 
Englifli paper. * 

The whole amount of this very perplexed statement seems 
to be nothing more than this, that when Irish currrency is ex- 
changed for gold, the whole amount of a real exchange in fa- 
vour of Ireland must be deducted from the sum necessary to com- 
pensate the depreciation of the currency. On what principle Mr 
Foster grounds this conclusion, we are at a loss to conceive. A 
real exchange in favour of Ireland with England, cun only avi >e 
from the great demand which prevails, in the latter country, 
currency or for value of any kind in Ireland. But Ju w cun 
this alter the relative value of the different currencies in which 
the internal commerce of Ireland is carried on ? How can it 
raise the value of the paper currency, and not of the gold coin ? 
There can be no greater demand in England for Irish paper, lima 
for Irish gold, as gold will evidently answer the purpose of those 
who wish to remit, as well as paper. After toiling so patiently 
through Mr Foster’s dark and perplexed statements, it is truly 
mortifying to discover, that they terminate in such a palpable er- 
ror. His hypothesis proceeds so far on the assumption, that thp 
premium paid for gold measures the depreciation of the currency. 
Now, as this measure exists equally in Britain, and as Mr Fos- 
ter’s object seems to be, to find out the degree of dcprcciuliou 
which Uie currency of Britain has undergone, it would surely he 
a much more simple operation to apply this measure jilirectly to 
the British currency, which would at once produce the informa- 
tion which he is so desirous to obtain, and for which he labours 
with such perseverance through such a complex process of rea- 
soning. 

As a further proof of the depreciation of the Irish currency, 
Mr Foster proceeds to state, that the issues of the Bank of Irelaiid 
are now j!ve times as great as when the restriction was imposed, 
while the issues of the Bank of England have not been quite 
doubled in that time \ from which he infers, that unless the trade 
of Ireland has increased in the same proportion, there niust have 
been an excess of issue. He also states, that the controul which 
the Bank of England exercises over private bankers, is more com- 
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plete than diat which is possessed by the Bank of Ireland, because 
* the holders at present have little inducement lo wish to chan^ the 
note of a respectable private hanker for a note of the Bank of Irdand/ 
It is evident, however, that as long as the paper of private bank- 
ers is convertible into Bank of Ireland notes, the Bank of Ireland 
xnufl: poflefs a complete controul over the ifliies of private paper. 
As long as it is the legal ftandard by which the value of all other 
notes mud be determined, it poiTeires a value diftinA from every 
other fpecies of paper currency. As the holders of any number 
of private notes can never make any higher demand than for the 
fame number in Bank of Ireland cutrcncy, it is impoflihle that 
their value can ever be permanently higher than that of the me- 
dium into which they muft be ultimately rcfolved. Neither can 
private paper be depreciated below that value ; becaufe, if it were 
multiplied beyOnd the demands of commerce, the excefs would 
be returned for Bank of Ireland notes. Even if a private bank 
were to attempt to rival the Bank of Ireland, by iiluing, within 
the particular precinfls of its circulation, an undue quantity of 
currency, this might no doubt produce a depreciation both ot Tts 
own notes, and thofe of the National Bank ; but the excefs would 
linally return upon the private bank from which it originated i 
becaufe the depreciation could only be temporary and local. H 
it extended to the general currency of the natipn, an increafed 
iffuc, in order to compenfate by an addition of quantity for the 
diminilhrd value of the currency, would be neceflary ; but this^ 
could not be fafely put in pra^ice, unlefs a greater quantity of 
Bank of Ireland notes w^ere previoufly provided, in order to meet 
the greater demands for the ultimate medium of payment, which 
an increafed ilTue would neceifarily occafion. A run would im- 
mediately commence, in the diflrifk where the excefs of ifliie 
took place, on the private banks, for Bank of Ireland notes, 
which would continue until they dtminiihed to their former 
amount the quantity of their notes in circulation. It appears to 
us, therefore, quite impra£licabk for any private bank to iffiie its 
notes in fuch a quantity as would reduce their value below that of 
Bank of Ireland notes. 

We cannot help fufpe£ting that there is alfo fomething of ex* 
aggeration in the account which Mr Fofter gives of the diforder 
produced in the filver currency of Ireland ; at leaf! we do not fee 
how a depreciation of the paper, to the extent of i o per cenU^ 
(hould lead to the total difuji ot filver coins, and to a fubftitution 
of bafe metal or paper in their (lead. Mr Fofter^s ftatements, 
indeed, mud: be frequently received with a confiderable degree of 
caution, as tliey fopieiinns lad to conclufions that appear abfo^ 
lately incredible^ In pointing out tliofe' whom he co i i i c i 
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gainers by tbc (Jeprcciation erf the Irifti currencyi he mentions 
that the cJcalers in exchange make the mod exorbitant .profits ; 
and he aQually aflerts^ that a profit of )4ik may be made, by re- 
mitting toooL thirty-fix times between London and Dubfin, which 
may be done in one 'year. Does Mr Foder really believe, that 
witn little trouble, and without rilk, a profit or 34 an-- 
nnm can* be cleared on icocl. ? Did he never hear of the com- 
petition of capitals ? and that when the profits in one branch of 
commerce rife higher than the general level of profit in any 
country, they are very qukrkly reduced by the competition of ca- 
pital attra&ed from other employments ? 

Towards the conclufion of his performance, Mr Foder en- 
deavours to point out a rehiedy for the evils which arife from 
the depreciation of the Irifli currency. On this fubje£):, how- 
ever, we are not aware that he has fuggeded any thing original 
or fatisfa^lory. The true principles on which a fydem of paper 
currency ought to be founded, are indeed fufliciently obvious ; 
but, after a matiifed abufe has been fo long fubmitted to, it is 
often extremely diificult to fugged a fafe and praflicablc expe- 
dient for its removal. Were Parliament fuddenly to onlaiti that 
caih payments (hould be refumed at the Bank oi Ireland, a run 
would immediately commence for gold, which would continue, 
until, by a fuitable reduction in the quantity of the currency, its 
former value was redored. This fudden revolution in the value 
of the currency, could not, however, be brought about without 
gi\ing a violent fliock to all commercial relations, and thus pro- 
ducing individual didrefs, apd even ruin, to an incalculable ex- 
tent. It would undoubtedly be ncceflary, therefore, to prepare 
the way for this salutary reform, by rendering the Bank of Ire- 
1 md notes, in the first instance, exchangeable for those of the 
Bank of England ; and even this mcasuie could not be carried 
into execution without a considerable degree of caution. 

It is in our opinion e;>sentially necessary to the purity of every 
paper currency, tliat it should be con\ crtiblc into specie at the 
will of the holder. But we do not think that any prudent states- 
man would recommend tlic abolition of the Bank Aestriction, be- 
fore the necessary measures were adopted for securing the Bank • 
against the effects of an unfavourable exchange, combined with 
the still more disastrous consequences of domestic alarm. An 
Imposition of a seignorage on the cum seems to us to be the only 
effectual expedient for this purpose. By preventing altogether its 
being melted down, it would deliver the Bank from one very $r- 
lious, source of annoyance ; and, by discoui aging the exportation, 
or, at least, if it were exported, by fi’cilitating 'its leturii, \t 
V ould considerably lessen the demands upon the bank for specie, 

T 4* and 
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and would thus leave its directors with more ample resources to 
meet the dangers and difficulties to which, in a season of general 
consternation, they must always be exposed. A plan ought also,' at 
the same tiine> to be adopted for reforming the silver currency, 
and for permanently securing its purity. 

We cannot take our leave of this performance, without observ- 
ing,' that we have bestowed on it a more particular examination 
than its general merits might seem at first view to reouire. But 
Mr Foster’s errors derive, in our opinion, a degree of adventiti- 
tious importance from the subjects with which they are connect- 
ed; and it appears to us to be of consequence to point out 
the fallacy of those vain and inconclusive theories, which,* under 
the semblance of original discoveries, tend to mislead ordinary 
readers with respect to the nature and objects of* political econo- 
my, and to crea/e a prejudice against a science, particularly emi- 
nent for the certainty and practical importance of the results to 
which it leads. 


Art. IX. Memoirs of Dr Jafeph Priejlley^ to the year 1795, 
written by himfelf : With a Lontinuation to the time of hts flfe- 
ecafe^ by hU Son Jofeph Prtejlly ; and Obfervations on hts W rit^ 
ingSy by Thomas Cooper^ Prejldent Judge oj the Fourth DtJlriSt 
of Penfylvama^ and the Reverend William Chrtflie* 8vo. pp. 
481. London, 1805. 

!p\R Priestley has written more, we believe, and on a greater 
^ variety of ^ objects, than any other English author ; and 
probably believed, as his friend Mr Cooper appears to do at this 
moment, that his several publications were destined to make an 
ara in the respective branches of speculation to which they bore 
reference. We are not exactly of that opinion : but we think 
Dr Priestley a person of no common magnitude in the history of 
English literature, and have perused this miscellaneous volume 
wim more iriterest than we have usually found excited by publi- 
cations of the same description. The memoirs are written with 
great conciseness and simplicity, and present a very singular pic- 
ture of that indefatigable activity, that bigotted vanity, tTi;.t preci- 
pitation^ cheerfulness, and sincerity, which made up the charac- 
I ter of this restless philosopher. The observations annexed by 
Mr Cooper are the work, we think, of a powerful, presumptu- 
ous^ and untractable understanding. They are written in a de- 
fying, dogmatical> unaccommodating style ; with much force of 
reasoning for the most part, but often with great rashness and 

arrogance^ 
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arrogance j and occasionally with a cant of philosophisniy and a 
tang of party politics, which communicate an air of vulgarity ta 
the whole work, and irresistibly excite a smile at the expense of 
this magnanimous despiser of dl sorts of prejudice and bigotry. 

Dr Priestley was a religious teacher from early liabit, bom 
^nscientious persuasion of duty, and from unaffected zeal and 
affection for the vocation. He was a philosopher only by acci- 
dent, for pastime, and from the unconquerable restlessness of his 
understanding. His profession and business in life was that of a 
spiritual pastor ; his other occupations were all occasional relaxa- 
tions : and he has himself assured us, that he only valued the 
reputation which they enabled him to acquire, as it might give 
greater weight and authority to his peculiar views of Christianity. 
We do not see the least reason to question the sincerity of his 
faith,' or of the conviction he always professed of its importance 
to mankind $ but we are persuaded, that his religious zeal was 
the fruit rather of early habits and impressions, than of his later 
convictions, and cannot help considering it as an extraordinary 
spectacle, to see that ardour for devotional exercises, which was 
nursed in the bosom of the most rigorous Calvinism, still sur- 
viving and maintaining its influence over a mind that had aban- 
doned all the original ol^ects of its veneration. Dr Priestley, 
after he had abjured the Holy Ghost, and ^tisfied himself that 
Jesus Christ was notliing more than a man ^ that tlic scriptural 
writers were no more inspired than himself j and that the soul of 
man had no existence; retained the same devout passion for 
preaching, praying, and catechising, which he acquired while he 
believed in the Trinity and the immateriality of the sentient 
principle of his nature. It will appear, however, ffom the fol- 
lowing short sketch of his life, that his early impressions were 
very profound and serious ; and that his transformation was gra- 
dual, and accompanied by a spirit of controversy and prosclytism^ 
which kept his original ardour in constant and beneiicial exercise. 

He was the son of a Yorkshire clothier, who prayed morning 
and evening with his family, taught his children the Assembly's 
Catechism, and, having been bred a Calvinist, took at last 
tenets of Whitfield. He was taught Greek and Latin by a dis-| 
senting clergyman, and longed for an esperitnee of the New Birth 
with such extreme earnestness, tliat he suffered undescribable 
distress of mind ; and, concluding that God had forsaken hivn, 
* read the account of the man in the iron cage in the Hlgrim's 
Progress, with the greatest perturbation. ’ He was afterward 
very nearly in as bad a state, on discovering * that he could not 
fjpel a proper repentance for the sin of Adam ; ’ and in this hope- 
ful frame of mind was sent to a Assenting academy at Daventry, 

for 
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for the piLtpose of qualifying himself for the ministry. The fife 
which he lived there he snail describe himself. 

* 1 (ball always acknowledge, with great gratitude, the obligations I 
owe to this feminary. The buftnefs of religion was efTcAually attended 
to in it. We were all catechised in public till we Were grown up, fer- 
vants as well as others ; the^minifter alwm expounded the fcripturul 
with as much regularity as he preached 5 and there was hardly a day In the 
week, in which them was not fomc meeting of one or other part of the 
congregation. On one evening there wai a meeting of the young men 
for converiation and prayer. This I cooftanlly attended, praying ex. 
tempore with others when called upon. 

* At my aunt’s there was a monthly meeting of women, who ac* 
quitted themfelves in prayer as weii as any of the men belonging to the 
congregation* Being at ftril a child in the family, I was permitted to 
attend their meetings, and, growing up infen (ibly, heard them after £ 
was capable of'jiidging. My aunt, after the death df her bulband^ 
prayed every morning and evening in her family, until 1 was about fe. 
vcflteeo, when that duty devolved upon me. 

* The Lord’s day wts^ kept with peculiar ftrrdnefs. No viduals 
were dreffed on that day in any family. No member of it was per- 
mitted to walk out for recreation, but the whole of the day was fpent 
at the public meeting, or at home in reading, meditaiioo, and prayer, 
in the family or the clofct. ’ p* 15, 14. 

In short, such was his attachment at this time to spiritual sub- 
jects, that * Seeing his brother Timothy reading a book of knight- 
errantry, he snatched it out of his hand, and threw it away with great 
indignation. ’ He remained at Daventry three years, and seems 
to have worked very hard at his theological and classical studies. 
He made it, a rule to read ten folio pages of Greek every day, 
and generally a Greek play in the week besides ; and maintained 
eternal disputations with his teachers upon * all the articles of 
theological ortliodoxy and heresy. ’ The study of Dr Hartley 
first converted him to the beliet of the necessity of human ac- 
tions ^ doctrine from which he assures us he has derived great 
comfort and satisfaction through the whole course oi his life. 
He was much discouraged at this time by an impediment in his 
speech, which was never effectually removed ; but accepted of 
the situation of pastor to a small dissenting congregation at Need- 
ham in Suffolk, who amed to give him 401. a year, though dicy 
rtever made up so mucSi as 301., Notwitlistanding the slcnder- 
^ fiess of this appointment, he was disposed to be very happy and 
' Contented in his new situation } but having said something ratlier 
heterodox as to tlie Trinity, in a discussion on the Unity of God, 
Cttch a clamour was raised against him, as made him think of 
^j^anging his situation. Before doing this,T[iowever, he began 
^^Idrgteat work of reforming the vulgar system of Christianity, 

by 
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by striking bUt .the doctrine of atonement from his creed ; and 
published a book, to shew that < that doctrine, even in its most 
qualified sense had no countenance either from scripture or rea« 
son. ’ The next |»rejudice he got rid of, was that which relates 
(0 the divine inspiration of the sacred writers. , He wrote an* 
other book, to show the absurdity of tliis opinion ; and treated 
the Apostle Paul With much freedom, as a very indifierent and 
sophistical reasoner. Dr Kippis advised him to publish this un* 
der the character of an unbeliever $ but he ultimately gave it to 
fhe world as his own. 

From Needham he went to Nantwich in Cheshire, where he 
had a congregation consisting chiefly of travelling Scotchmen ; 
and opened a school, in which he made experiments in natural 
philosophy, chiefly for the entertainment of his pupils, and theif 
parents and friends. Here he published his English Grammar ; 
and, at the end of three years, accepted the situation of tutor in the 
languages at the new academy at Warrington. Here, for the first 
time, he seems to have had work enough in his professional voca- 
tion ^ and truly it was no light task for one and the same teacher 
to deliver lectures— on the Theory of Language — on Oratory and 
Criticism — on the Constitution and History of England — on Elo- 
cution— on Hebrew — on Logic— on the Civil Law — and, finally, 
on Anatomy. In this situation, he published his Chart of Bio- 
graphy, and his History of Electricity ; the study of the sub- 
ject, uie experiments, composition, and publication, being all 
completed in the leisure of one busy year. 

After six years good service at Warrington, he accepted of an 
invitation to resume the pastoral office at Leeds, to whi<ih he re- 
moved in 1767. Here he got rid of the remains of his belief in 
the Holy Ghost and the divine nature of Jesus Christ, and every 
<lay saw more reason to be satisfied with the new views that were 
opened to him in Christianity. His leisure immediately ferment* 
ed into a swarm of miscellaneous publications ; and besides the 
treatise on Perspective, and the Principles and Conduct of the 
Dissenters, wc reckon upwards of twenty volumes on theology 
and politics, composed and published within the space of' four 
years. It was at this time that he was first led to make ebserva- 
rions and experiments on air, from the accidental circumstance 
of residing in the neighbourhood of a brewery, where the phe- 
nomenon of fixed air was of course familiar to observation. He 
was then almost entirely ignorant of chemistry ; but prosecuted 
his discoveries with so much industry and ingenuity, that, in 1772, 
he published a pamphlet on the subject, which excited very ge- 
neral attention in the scientific part of the community. About 
this time, he received the degree of LL. D. from our university 
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of Edinburgh^ bv the mediation of Dr Perciral ; and was receive 
ed a Fellow of tne Royal Society of London, on the recommen^ 
dation iA Dr Franklin, Dr Watson, and Dr Price. Here also 
he published his * History of Discoveries relating to Light and 
Colours % ’ and had some prospect of being appointed to accom- 
pany Captain Cook in his voyaee of discoveiy. 

After passing six years very happily and busily at Leeds, he 
was tempted to resign'his situation, and take up his residence in 
the family of the late Marquis of Lansdown, men Earl of Shel- 
burne, where he was to attend his Lordship as a sort of literary 
companion, with an appointment of 2501. per annum, and 1501. 
for life in case of their previous separation. In this situation he 
continued seven years, in the course of which he visited France, 
Holland, and part of Germany, in company with his patron \ 
and was assured,* by the literati of Paris, that he was the only 
person of sense they had ever seen who professed to believe in 
Christianity. During his residence with Lord Shelburne, ^ was 
chiefly occupied with the prosecution of his experiments upon air 
and other physical inquiries \ but, besides four large volumes up- 
on these subjects, he favoured the world, in this interval, with a 
volume of Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever— a Third Part of 
the Institutes of Natural Religion — Observations on Education — 
various metaphysical tracts, in opposition to Dr Reid — a partial 
edition of Hartley on Man — a Harmony of the Gospels — and 
two volumes of Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit, containing a 
warm defence of Materialism, and of the doctrine of Necessity. 

During the laft two years of his refidence with Lord Shelburne, 
Dr Prieftley informs us, he obferved evident marks of diflatisfac- 
tion in bis Lordlhip, though he could never underlland the caufe 
of it ; and upon his at laft propofing to give him an eftablilhment 
in Ireland, tne Doftor chofe to claim the annuity which had been 
ftipulated in the event of their feparation, and which, he aflur^ 
us, was ever after very punftually paid. He parted amicably 
from this patron, and was afterwards applied to by him in v^ry 
preifing terms to return into his family; his oqcafional vifits, 
however, w<^re declined, to his fenfible mortification. After this 
feparation he fpent a winter in London, where he lived in terms 
or particular intimacy with Dr Franklin, and afterwards removed 
to Dirmingham, at the requeft of his brother-in-law Mr Wilkin- 
fon, where he again refumed the dflice of an Unitarian preacher. 

Hlereiie enjoyed the fociety of Meflirs Watt, Bolton, Keir, and 
Galton, and of Drs Darwin and Withering, as aflbeiates in his 
philofophical purfuits ; and of various other perfons of lefs cele- 
bil^, as ftllow-labOurers with him in the talk of Chriftian re- 
form* Soon after his fettlement in this place, he publiftied a 

' full 
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full ftatement and juftification df his opiniotisi in a work, entitled^ 
* Hiftory of the Corruptionts of Chriftianity ; ' which was follow* 
ed and defended in another, entitled, ^ Hiftony of early Opinuns 
concerning Jefus Chrift \ * — ^works whicl> excited fo much opposi- 
tion, that he ever after found it necclTary, he aiTures uS, < to write 
a pamphlet annually in defence of his dodrines againd all op- 
ponents. ’ 

This hniihea the firft part of the Memoirs written by Dr Pried- 
ley himfelft There is a Ihort continuation, bringing up the nar- 
rative to the year 1795, and dated at Northumberland in America. 
He continued his dudies and publications, both in Chemidry and 
Theology, with great vigour and complacency, till 1791, when, 
having Wome very generally obnoxious to the edahli^ed clergy, 
and through them to the minidry, he was expofed to a grea^deal 
of obloquy, and ultimately to very ferious danger. Some of his 
friends having met to celebrate the anniverfary of the French revo- 
lution, on the 14th July 1791, a mob of outrageous loyalids fet 
(ire to the diflenting meeting-houfes, snd afterwards to the dwel- 
linghoufcs of all the obnoxious perfons. In this tumult, Dr 
Fnedley, after running great perfonal hazard, had the misfortune 
to lofe ail his library, apparatus, and foecimens, and was forced 
to take refuge from the brutal fury of the infurgents in the me- 
tropolis. After a fhort time, he was invited to fpcceed Dr Price 
in the chapel at Hackney, and refumed liis interminable labours 
with his ufual zeal and alacrity. At that period, however, the 
imputation of political difade^iion operated as a fort of profcrip- 
tion ; and he found himfelf at lad ooliged to refign his Situation 
as a member of the Royal Society. He wrote various appeals and 
difeourfes upon the fubjedt of his perfecutions ; and published a 
great number of fermons upon the evidences and importance of 
religion. His Situation, however, continuing in fome meafure 
uncomfortable, and the violent prejudices which had been excited 
again d him having operated as obitrudiions to the advantageous^ 
fettlement of his ions, he refolved to emigrate to America \ and, 
in April 1794, ^d^ually took his departure for that country. ,On 
the padage, he wrote various theological and cpntroverfial works, 
and arrived at New-York, in the Gxty^firft year of his age, with 
unbroken fpirits, and refolutions of perfevering af^ivity. 

This is all that is written Dr Prietsley himself. The cemti- 
nuation by his son b more diffuse and languid, though the detail 
of his fatner’s last days be interesting an 4 satisfactory. A great 
deal of room is occupied with an elaborate justification o? his 
reasons tbr leaving England, and a contradiction of the injurious 
representations that were made in riiis country as to the nature of 
his reception in Am^ica. He was addressed, it seems, with 
^ great 
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grwt respect, by the American Hilmpbiatl Society; wss m- 

animously elected Professor of Chemistry" at ‘Philadeiphiai and 
invked to give lectures on Phildsophy and Unitarianism at Neur 
York. He chose, however, to decline all these oilers i and, re^ 
tiring into the country, settled in the small town of Northumber>« 
land, with resolution of devoting himself entirely to his theo* 
logical and chemical studies. He wrote, here, his Church His- 
tory, and his Defence of Phlogiston, and delivered a course of 
lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, with great applause, at 
Philadelphia. After the accession of Mr Adams, however, to 
the office of President, he became obnoxious to the persons in 
power, on account of certain political opinions published by his 
intimate friend, Mr Cooper, in the preparation Of which he was 
conceived to have bad a share. It is admitted, that he highly dis- 
Oupproved of that administration ; but we are assured, by his son, 
that he never wrote any article of a political nature, or interfered, 
in any degree, in the management of parties. He uniformly de- 
clined, indeed, to be naturaliaed as a citizen of his new counttv, 
and gave himself no concerh in any of the elections in his netgli- 
bournood. By the uniform equanimity of his temper, and his 
habitual seclusion from the tumult of business, he gradually over- 
came those prejudices ; and, though he was never looked upon 
with a very favourable eye by what is called the Federalist party, 
he was generally considered as a moderate and independent man ; 
and, after the event of Mr JeflFerson's election, had no longer any 
thing to apprehend from the discountenance of the administra- 
tion. From 1801 to 1804, he was chiefly employed in chemical 
experiments, add in printing his Church History, and his Notes 
on the Scriptunss* His health had been gradually declining for 
two years, and in July 1804, he fell Into an alarming state of weak- 
ness, but remained to the last monxent in perfect possession of his fa- 
culties, and retained all that methodical activity and cheerfulness of 
temper which had characterized him througn life. We give the 
account of his last days at f\|U length, both because we think it 
interesting in ittolf, and because it presents an amiaUe and fa- 
vourable picture of a man who has been judged rather more 
severely by his contemporaries, than we conceive he will be by 
posterity., 

* On Thur£&y» the adof February, he wrote thus for the laft time in 
Ut IMarjr. ^ Much worfe : inuipabfe of bufinefs: Mr Kennedy came 
to receive inftnxftions about printing in cale of my death. ** He flit up, 
however, a great part of the day, was cheerful, and gave Mr Cooper 
mtid rnyfctf fome mreftions, with the fame compoflirs aa though he had 
only iMn about to kavt homeforaihorltime. Though k was fatiguiag 
tows to talk, hcMdugaodderimthe woakariiovameaiioiied. * 

, • Q» 
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* On Friday he was much better. He fat up a good part of ^ 
day reading Newcome ; IIp pifney^s Tranflation of the Pialms $ and 
fotne chapters in the Oreeh Tcftfi^ent ;~wbich was his daily praftioew 
He conned a proofoAeet of the Notes on Ifaiali. When he went to 
bed he was not lb veV t he had an idea he ihould not live anotlier day.. 
At pniyer**time he wiihed to have the. children kneel by his bedfide«. 
layingi it gave him great pleafure to (ee the little thpigs kneel ; and» 
thinking he poffibly ought not fee them agaio» he gave them bis blef« 
fing. 

< On Salutday« the 4th« my father got up for about an hour \rii 3 e 
his bed was made. He laid be felt more comfortable in bed than up* 
He read a good deah and looked over the fird Hieet of the third volume 
of the NoteSy that he might fee how we were likely to go on with it ; 
and having exan>ined the Greek and Hebrew quotationsy and finding 
them righty he laid he was fatisfied we fiiould fitiilh the work very weU. 
In the epurfe of the day* he exprefied his gratitude in being permitted ' 
tp die quietly in his familyy without painy with every Convenience and 
comfort he could wj(h for. He dwelt upon the peculiarly happy fitua- 
tion in which it had pleafed the Divine Being to place him in life ; and 
the great advantage his bad enjoyed in the acquaintance and friendlhip of 
fome of the bell and wifeft men in the age in which he livedy and the 
fatisfaAion he derived from having led an ufeful as well as a happy life* 

* On Sunday was much wcakery and only fat up in an aimed 
chair while his bed was made* He defired me to read to him the ele* 
vcoth chapter of John. I was going on to read to the end of the chap* 
ter, but he Hopped me at the 45th verfe* He dwelt for fome time on 
the advantage be had derived from reading the iQriptures daityy and adviled 
me to do the fiune » fayingy that it would prove to me, as it had done 
to him, a fource of the pureft pleafure. He defired me to reach him a 
pamplilet which was at his bed’s heady Simpfon on the Duration of fu- 
ture PunilkmeDU ** It will be a fource of fatisfadion to you to read 
that pamphlety ** fsdd he, giving it to me • ** U contains my fentiments |l 
and a belief in then will be a fupport to you in the moll trying circum- 
ftancesy as it has been to me. We Ihall a}l meet finaDy : we only' 
require difEbrent degrees of difciplincy fuited to our diffierent tempersy, 

to prepare us for final happinefs. Upon Mr coming into hia 

room, he faidy You fccy Siry I am ftiD living. Mr — — obferved» 
he would always live. ** Yep, ” {aid hcy I believe 1 ihall ; and yre 
(hall all meet again in another and a better world. ’’ He faid this with 
great ammatioDy laying hold on Mr «-’s hand in both fais. 

* Before prayers he defired me to reach him three publications, about 
which he would give me fome direAions next morning. His weaknefk 
would not permit biili to do it at that time. 

^ At prayers he had aH the children brought to his bedfide as before* 
After prtwers they wiihed him a good nighty, and were leaving the 
room. He defired them to Aay ; fpoke to them each ftparately. He 
exhoKed them all to coniimio to love each other* « And you, little 

thingy “ 
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tbaig. fpcakrn^ to Eliza, remember the hymn yon learneti ; < Birds 
in their little nefts ejrree, * &c. I am (toing to deep as well as you t 
for death tsotiljr a good long found fleep in the grave, and we (had 
meet again. He congratulated us on the dirpofittons of otrr children $ 
laid it was a fatisfadlion to fee them likely to turn out well ; and con- 
ihiiMBd ibr fome time to exprefs his confidence in a happy immortality, 
and in a future fta*e, which would afford ua an ample field for the ex« 
ertion of our faculties. 

< On Monday morning, the 6th of February, after having Iain per* 
fe3ly dill till four o’clock in the morning, he called to me, but in a 
fainter tone than ufual, to give him fome wine and tinfture of bark. 
I aiked him how he felt. He anfwered, be had no pain, but appeared 
fainting away gradually. About an hour after, he afked me for fome 
chicken broth, df which be took a tea-cup full. His pulfe was quick, 
weak, and fluttering ; his breaching, though eafy, flioit. About eight 
^ o’clbek, he afleed me to give him fome tgg and wjne. After this he 
lay quite flill till ten o’clock, when he defired me and Mr Cooper tor 
bring him the pamphlets we had looked out the evening before. He 
then di61ated, as clearly and diftmdly as he had ever done in his life, 
the additions and alterations he wifiied to have made in each, Mr 
Cooper took down the fubftance of what he faid, which, when he had 
done, I read to him. He faid Mr Cooper had put it in his own lan- 
guage ; he wifhed it to be put in hit. I then took a pen and ink to 
his bedfide. He then repeated over again, nearly word tor word, what 
he had before faid $ and when 1 had done, I read it 'over to him* 

That is right ; 1 have now done. ” About half an hour after, he de- 
iired, in a faint voice, that we would move him from the bed on which 
he lay, to a cot, that be might lie with his lower limbs horizontal, and 
bis head upright. He died in about ten minutes after we had moved 
him, but ^eathed his laft fo eafy, that neither myfclf or my wife, who 
were both fitting clofe to him, perceived it at the time. He had put 
bis hand to his face, which prevented our obferving it. ” p. 217-20. 

Before proceeding to fjy any thing on the merits of Dr Prieft- 
ley’s works^ which are dilcuifed in the appendix annexed to this 
volume, we ihal) take our leave of the Memoirs, by ftating, in a 
few words, the impreflion wMch the perufal of them has excited, 
as to his perfonal charader and difpofitions. 

Of his aithify we need fay nothing, after the flight Iketch we 
have givkn of the multifarious produ3ions of bis pen. It is cu- 
rious, however, to learn with how little labour thele were gene- 
rally compofed, and how muq)} leifore was left in a life which 
feems fcarcely fufficient for half of what was crowded into it. 
The wonder may be partly explained, though certainly not entirely 
xenuwedtby the following ftatements. In the firfl: place, he wrote 
fuch extreme facility, that^ he baa himfelf ftated, ^ that he 
employed fo much time in any compofitioD, as would ikave 
\ been 
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been ncceflary to write it out fairly in long hand. * In the next 
place, he was never at all impeded by any fpecies of bad healthy 
nor found htmfi^f lefs qualified for mental exertion at one time 
than at anodier ; and, finally, he contrived both to diminifh the 
labour, and to abridge the duration of his ftudies, by die atten« 
tion he paid to vary them continually, and to obferve the moft in« 
flexible regularity in the profecution of them. The following ac- 
count of ms regular way of life, appears to us very interefting. 

* He paid the greateft attention, through life, to the variation of his 
flodies ; bis chemical and philofophical purfuits ferving as a kind of re- 
laxation from his theological ftudies. His mifcellaneous reading, which 
was at all times very extenfive, comprifing even novels and plays, ftill 
ferved to increafe the variety. For many years of his life, he never 
fpent lefs than two or three hours a day in games of amufement, as cards 
and backgammon ; but particularly chefs — at which he and my mother 
played regularly three games after dinner, and as many after fupper. 
As his children grew up, chefs was laid afide for whist, or fome round 
game at cards, which he enjoyed as much as any of the company. It 
is hardly neceifary to ftate, that he never played for money, even for the 
moft trifling fum. 

* To all theft modes of relieving the mind, he added bodily exercife. 
Independent of his laboratory furniftiing him with a good deal, as he 
never employed an operator, and never allowed any one even to light a 
fire, he generally lived in fituations which required his walking a good 
deal, as at Caine, Birmingham and Hackney. Of that exercife he' was 
very fond. He walked well, and his regular pace was four miles an 
hour. In fituations where the neceflity of walking was not impofed 
upon him, he worked in his garden as at Caine, when he had not occa- 
fion to go to Bowood ; at Noithumberland in America, he was particu- 
larly attached to this exercife. 

* But what principally enabled him to do fo much, was regularity; for, 
it does not appear that at any period of his life, he fpent more than fix 
or eight hours per day in bufinefs that required much mental exertion. 

I find, in the fame diary which 1 have quoted from above, that he hid 
down the following daily arrangement of time for a minifter’s ftudies 
Studying the Scriptures, one hour. A-adical writers, half act hour. 
Philofophy and hiftory, two hours. Claffics, half an hour. Compofi- 
tion, one hour~in all, five hours. He adds, below, ** All which iHay 
be conveniently defpatched before dinner ; which leaves the: afternoon for 
vifiting and company, and the evening for exceeding in ang attiele if 
there be occafion. Six hours not too much, nor feven. ’’ 

* It appears by his* diary, that he followed this plan at that period 
of his life. He generally walked out in the afternoon, or fpent it in 
company. At that time there was a fociety or club that affembled 
twice'a week, 'at which the members debated queftions, or took k in 
turn to deliver oratioos, or read efiays 'of their own compofition. 
Wheta not attending' tbefe riieetings he moft generally appears to have 
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fpcnt the ereniog crapany with fome of the ftiidents in thetr cbam« 

l^rs. ’ p. i8^r-f*o7. 

Thathe was able to do fo much, even in the way in which it 
is donC| with fuch afloiiidiing facility, will appear ftill more fur« 
prifing, when it is confidered that he laboured under fonae great 
intclleftual difadvantagcs. The following extraordinary account 
of the occaGonal failure of his memory, will be interelling to 
thofe who make a (tudy of the phyfiology of mind. 

* 1 hdvf*, fipco an early period, been fuojeft to a moil humbling 
failure of rero^ftion. To that 1 have fometimes loft all ideas of both 
perfons and things that I have been converfaut with. I have fo com* 
picttly forgotten what I have myfelf pubhihed, that, in reading my own 
writings, what 1 find in them often appears perfeftly new to me ; and 
1 hpve more than once made experiments the refults of which had been 
pubhlhed by me. 

' I ihall particularly mention one faft oi this kind, as it alarmed me 
much at th^ time, as a fymptom of all my mental powers totally failing 
me, until I was relieved by the rccolleftion of things of a fimilar nature 
ha\ing happened to me before. When 1 was compoling the Dijerta» 
Hons, which are prefixed to my Harmony of the Gofpels, 1 had to afeer- 
tain fomething which had been the fubjeft of much difcullion relating 
(o the Jewifh pafTover (( have now forgotten what it was), and, for 
that purpofe, had to con fait and compare feveral writers. This 1 ac- 
cordingly did, and digefted the refuk in the compafa of a few para* 
graphs, which I wrote in (hort hand. But having miflaid the papesr 
and my attention having been drawn off to other things, in the fpace 
of a fortnight 1 did the fame thing over again ; and fhould never have 
difeovered that I had done it twice, if, after the fecond paper was 
tranferibed for the prefs, 1 had not accidentally found the former ; which 
1 viewed with a degree of terror.’ p. io6, 107. 

His vanity, though not quite fo ludicrous as that of Garrick or 
Bofwell, feema to l^ave been fcarcely lefs reftlefs or predominant 
In bis jnature. It did not, we believe, indicate itfelf in his ordi- 
nary difeourfe \ but it may be traced very vifibly in almoft every 
thing he has written. He tells us very plainly, in thefe Memoirs, 
that he Continued writing till none of his adverfaries could pro« 
duce any thin^ that was worthy of a reply ; and when he men- 
tiORS any CiRStm upon the fubjefts of his own fpeculations, it is 
commonly to fity, chat he received no fatisfaftion from it, or that 
he read il without any fortwof profit. From the fame feeling, he 
feeawto tj^ve been frequently in^dble of trolling the propi^ 
tioirof his misSoas, or the wablnitfient of bis fame to tm or* 
^dlnary coiim of publication) bi^ Impatiently p(ovolmd and wtd* 
longed fome eminent aivugf^xiift to enter into the ^cuffion, by a 
l^ial appeal to him, el| letters addrefled to hint individually. 

haranmenk of dhm it^katioDa fimgjuently produced vnne- 
A / ceflary 
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c^rjf airily in the management of the controverfy ; ar» if ihejfi 
were not anftrcrcd at all. Dr Frieftley immediately fct thia«.do#it^ 
as a confeffion of inabUity, and boafted of having put his adyer* 
fades to filence. It is quite evident, indeed, to any one whp 
reads his books, or even looks over thefe Memoirs, that he 
dently expected his name to go down to pofterity, as a greali.le<r 
former in religion and philofophy $ and had no doubt that a 
would be afligned him in the Tempte of Immortality, at leaft as 
diftinguilhed as thofe of Latter and Newton. It has often oc- 
curred to us, indeed^ that there is univerfally fomething prefump- 
tuous in provincial genius, and that it is a very rare felicity to 
meet with a man of tafelnts out of the metropolis, who does not 
overrate himfelf and his prddigfoufly. In the Weft of 

England in particular, there his beett a luccsffion of authors, who 
feem to have laid claim to a fort of omnipotence, and to have fancied 
that they were born to efFc£i; fome mighty revolution in the differ- 
ent departments to which they applied themfelves. We need only 
run over the names of Darwin, Day, Deddoes, Southey, Coleridge, 
and Frieftley, to make ourfelves perfedly intelligible. It is partly, 
no doubt, because they are ships in a river, but chiefly, we be- 
lieve, for want of that wholesome discipline of derision to which 
every thing is subjected in London, and which amply atones for 
the finer beauties, which it nips and shrinks, by repressing the 
fungous excrescences of presumption and extravagant vanity. 
There is something, too, in the perpetual presence of the more 
permanent aristocracies of wealth, office, and rank, which tends 
to humble the pretensions of genius, and teaches aspiring men 
to measure their own importance by a more extended standard. 
Dr Friestley, however, and his associates, were to all intents and 
purposes provincial philosophers : they took no cognizance of any 
sort of excellence or distinction but their own ^ and being igno- 
rant, apparently, of the effect of adventitious circumetanci^ in 
bestowing or otetVucting reputation, they naturally fell headlong 
into those miscalculations, from which it is diflacult to escape 
where self is the subject of computation. 

Akin to this vanity, and perhaps in some degree ibunded upon 
it, is that perpetual contentedness and good humour with which 
Dr Priestley appears to have received all the accidients and occur-* 
fences of life. A more complete optimist indeed, we believe, 
never e^cisted in practice ; and it is amusing, as well as edifying, 
to run over the occasions & thankfulness and 8eIf-|patulation 
which he has recorded in this voIUme. In the first pmtr, te 
infinitely thankful to l^rbVidente for the supersdtiousf terrors from 
which he Suflbred in his eariy youth, as he thinks they gave him 
a* tpm for iBierious and devout reflection : theft he is grateful for 
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the weakness of his health at the same period, as it probably sav« 
eJ him from many sinful and many foolish occupations : next, 
he returns thanks for the gift of stammering, which prevented 
him from setting an undue value on the frivolous accomplishment 
of eloquence : afterwards, he expresses his gratitude for having 
an indifferent musical ear, as it enables him to listen to indiffer- 
ent music without any distress : and, in the same temper, he finds 
reason to be thankful for his disappointment in not going with 
Captain Cooke, — for his firm belief in the doctrine of Necessity, — 
and for finding the spoken language of France unintelligible — 
a quality by which, he says, it is eminently fitted to excite new 
ideas in the mind of the hearer f 

Connected with this sanguine and cheerful temperament, was 
the tranquillity and simplicity with which he always received the 
largest and the smallest pecuniary benefactions ' from his friends, 
and the inflexible spirit with which he rejected, at the same time, 
Ull offers of patronage or support from tne government. We arc 
uiclincd to ascribe to the same constitutional peculiarity, a certain 
coldness of heart towards his most valued friends, and a de- 
gree of tolerance and indulgence towards those of whose princi- 
ples and opinions he must have thought most unfavourably. He 
IS sufficiently contemptuous in argument j but there is no spirit of 
persecution in any of his writings ; and he speaks with affec- 
tion and esteem, not only of many persons whom he denoun- 
ces as confirmed infidels, but even of many who were bigotted 
adherents to the doctrines of the church of England. He has no 
great knowledge, of course, of the manners of the world, nor 
any high relish for the more delicate accomplishments of polish- 
ed society ; but he jtidges of the value of these things with con- 
siderable sound^ness and sagacity ; and openly expresses an opi** 
nion with regard to them, which is almost universally prevalent, 
we believe, among the intelligent in the middle ranks, and has 
even made some converts, we suspect, among the higher order. 

< Reflefting on the time, ' he obferves, ^ that 1 fpent with Lord Shel* 
burne, being as a gueft in the family, I can truly fay that I was not at all 
fafcinated with that mode of life* Inftead of looking back upon it with 
regret, one of the greateft fubjeAs of my prefent thankfulnefs is the change 
of that fituatlon for the one in which I am now placed ; and yet I was far 
from being unhappy there, much lefs fo than tbofe who are bora to 
fuch a ftate, and pais all'thetr fives in it. Thele are generally unhappy 
from the want of necejfary empl^ymenl: $ on which account, chiefly, there 
appears to be much more happinefs in the middle dafles of life, who 
are above the fear of want, and yet have a fufBcient motive for a con- 
ftant exertion of their faculties | nnd who have always fome other ob- 
befidei amulemeBt* 
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< I ufed to make 00 fcruple of maintaining, that there is not only 
moft virtue, and moft happlnefe, but even moft true pulitenefs in the 
middle claffes of life. For iif proportion as men pafb more of their 
time In the foclety of their equals, they get a better eftabliQied habit 
of governing their tempers; they attend more to the feelings of 
and are more dlfpofed to accommodate thcmfelves to them. On the 
other hand, the paflions of perfons In higher life, having been Itfa con- 
trouled, are more apt to be Inflamed $ the idea of their rank and fupe- 
riorlty to others feldom quits them; and though they are in the habit 
« of concealing their feelings, ^and difguifing their paffions, it is not al- 
ways fo well done, but that perfons of ordinary difeernment may per- 
ceive what they Inwardly fufler. On this account, they are really en- 
titled to compaffion, it being the almofl unavoidable confequcace of 
their education and mode of life- * p. 82, 83. 

As a further illuftration of his temper and opinions, we extra£b 
the following little hiftory of a Dr Frampton, who was a frequent 
guefl: at Lord Shelburne’s in the country. 

< No man perhaps was ever better qualified to pleafe in a convivlat 
hour, or had greater talents for converfation and repartee ; in confe- 
qucnce of which, though there were feverai things very difgufling about 
him, hts fociety was much courted, and many prom ifea of preferment 
were made to him. To thefe, notwithftanding his knowledge of the 
world, and of high life, he gave too much credit ; fo that he fpared 
no expence to gratify his tafte and appetite, until he was univerfally in- 
volved In debt : and though his friends made fome efforts to relieve him, 
he was confined a year in the county prifon, at a time when his bodily 
infirnrities required the greateft indulgences ; and he obtained his rtkafe 
but a fliort time before his death, on condition of his living on a fcanty 
allowance ; the Income of his livings (amounting to more than 400I. 
per annum) being In the hands of his creditors. Such was the end of 
a man who kept the table in a roar. 

< Dr Fiampton being a high-church man, he could not at firil con- 
ceal his averiion to me, and endeavoured to do me fome ill olHces. But 
being a man of letters, and defpifing the clergy In hts neighbourhood, 
he became at lafl much attached to me ; and, in his diftrefles, was fatis- 
fled, 1 believe, that 1 was one of his moft flneere friends- With fome 
great defeds, he had fome confiderable vntues, and uncommon abilities, 
which appeared more particularly In extempore fpcaking. He alwayi 
preached without notes ; and when, on fome occafioiis, he compoftd 
his fermoos, he could, if he chofe to do k, repeat the whole vtrbatim^ 
He frequently extemporized in verfe, in a great variety of mLafures. ^ 

P- 75—77* 

We should now proceed to make some remarks on the obsor^P 
vations suggested by Mr Cooper, in the ample Appendix which he 
has annexed to this volume ; but the lengtli to which we have al* 
ready extended our account of the Memoirs, will force us to con- 
fine our discussion of the many important questions which are 
ijiere agitated within very narrow limits. 
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In the first of these dissertations, which professes to Wsmumt 
and to estimate the amount of Dr Priestley’s discoveries in chemis- 
try and physics, we were surprised to find almost the whole space 
occupied with a long analysis of Mayow’s essays on the Nitro- 
aerial and Fiery Spirit. The merits of that woirit have been pret- 
ty well understood, wc believe, in this country, for the last twelve 
years. Along with an immense quantity of absurd reasoning, 
and more absurd hypothesis, it contains some extraordinary anti- 
cipations of those discoveries, the legitimate and systematic esta- 
blishment of which has deservedly immortalized the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. Every branch of science is full of si- 
milar^ occurrences $ and the fame of JSIewton himself would be 
no longer secure, if the merit of discovery wer^^ to be attributed 
to every visionary, who, in the midst of his wild conjectures and 
crude speculati 9 ns, had blundered upon a supposition, to which 
a lY^ore philosophical mind was afterwards to be conduc'^ed by 
ptofound meditation, and which he was to improve, by legitimate 
inference and sagacious experiment, into certain and valuable 
knowledge. 

Of Dr Priestley’s own chemical labours, Mr Cooper speaks, 
as might have been expected, in terms more magnificent than wc 
can sanction. Black had laid the foundation of pneumatic che- 
mistrv, by his experiments on carbonic acid ; and Cavendish had 
sketched the outline of the superstructure, by his publication in 
1766, several yivars before Dr Priestley began bis miscellaneous 
and desultory observations in the brewhouse at Leeds. That he 
afterguards made many curious and interesting experiments \ that 
he has an equal t laim with Scheele to the discovery of oxygen 
gas, and a better claim than any other person to the discovery of 
nitrous gas, may fairly be admitted. It may also be allowed, 
that he was amoqg the earliest of those who speculated with sa- 
gacity upon the nature of respiration, and the effects of vegetation 
on the air of the atmosphere, without concluding, as Mr Cooper 
has done, that he is to be considered as the father of pneumatic 
chemistry, and the chief author of those disethreries which may 
jfairly be said, in our own days, to have created a new science. 

, He had great merit in the contrivance of his apparatus, which 
was simple and neat, to a degree that h^s never l^en equalled ^ 
and the indefatigable industry with which he pursued his re- 
searches, would entitle him <o still higher praise, if he had cem- 
.Jkined with it the patience and forecast by which so much labour 
may be saved. The truth is, however, that he was always too 
jinuch occupied with making experiments, to have leisure either 
'to plan them beforehand with philosophi<^ precision, or to com- 
bine th^ir results afterwards into systematic conclusions. He was 
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so impatient to be doing, that he could spare no time for think- 
ing \ and erroneously imagined, that science was to be forwarded 
rather by accumulating facta, than by meditating on those that 
were ascertained. In the whole course of bis researches, lie 
seems to have been actuated rather bv a restless and vague curio- 
sity to learn the issue of certain comoinations, than by any steady 
view of elucidating the great processes of nature, by a few deci- 
sive observations ; and seems to have been entirely forgetful of 
Bacon’s invaluable precepts, that experiments should not be many, 
but decisive, and that they should be preceded by certain limited 
hypotheses or conjectures, founded upon a careful examination of 
all the analogous facts that had been previously ascertained on tlie 
subject. Without these precautions, the great founder of physical 
philosophy has declared, that to make experiments, how'ever numer- 
ous, or however pretty, was merely to grope in tlie dark, and could 
scarcely ever lead to valuable or certain conclusions, 'rhe greater 
part of Dr Priestley’s experiments arc exactly of this description. ^ 
There is about as much philosophy in tlicm, as in sweeping the 
sky for comets. 

He was, through his whole life, a strenuous tlcfeiiJer of the 
unintelligible system of phlogiston ; and the very best of his che- 
mical publications is his defence of that doctrine j not, however, 
on account of the plausibility or ingenuity with which he supports 
the affirmative part of the argument, but for the force and precision 
with which he has brought together the objections which may still 
be urged against the more popular theory of th(f French philoso- 
phers. We agree with Mr Cooper in thinking, tluit many of these 
objections are still unanswered ; and as we really think it of im- 
portance to draw the attention of the public to the weak parts of 
a system, of whjch it is now customary to speak as impregnable, 
we shall take leave to lay before them "Mr Cooper’s summary of 
the reasons of Dr Priestley’s dissentient in 1 W3. 

* Certainly it has not ytt been fufficiently explained, on the new thc- 

2 , what becomes of the oxygen from the decompofed water in the 
ition of metals in acids ; nor why inflammable air is produced when 
one metal in folution is precipitated by another ; nor why dephlogifli- 
cated air is hardly to be procured from finery cinder, if at all ; nbr why 
this fubftance, fo abounding in oxygen according to the new theory, will 
not oxygenate the muriatic acid $ nor why it fhoyld anfwer all tlie pur- 
pofes of water in the produ^ion of inflammable air from charcoal ; nor 
why water in abundance fliould be produced when finery cinder is heat- 
ed in inflammable air, and none when^red precipitate is expofed to the 
fame procefs ; nor what becomes of the oxygen of the decompofed wa- 
ter when fteam is fent over red hot zinc, and inflammable air is produ- 
ced without any addition in weight to the zinc employed ; nor why 
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there fhould be a copious produ&ion of inflammable air when hot filings 
of zinc are added to bot mercury in a ihot retort, and expofed to a 
common furnace heat, which I belieW is an unreported experiment of 
Mr Kiimn’s ; nor why fulphur and pholphorus are formed by heating 
their acids in inflammable air without our l^ing able to deleft the ox^ 
ygen which on the new theory ought to be feparated $ nor why water 
fhould be produced by the combuflioo of inflammable air with .47 of 
pxygen, and nitrous acid when .5 1 of oxygen is employed, for this ex- 
periment QZTi now no more be doubted than explained ; nor why, on the 
new doftrine, the addition of phlogifticated air ihould make no altera- 
tion in the quantity of acid thus obtained ; nor why red hot charcoal 
llowly fupplied with fleam, fliould fumifli inflammable air only, apd not 
fixed or carbonic acid air j nor why nothing but pure fixed air fliould be 
produced by heating the carbonated barytes in the fame way ; nor why 
fixed air fliould be formed under circiimflances when it cannot be pre- 
tended that carbon is prefent, as when gold, lilver, platina, copper, 
lead, tin and bifn^nth, are heated by a lens in common air over Ume 
water ; npr why the grey and yellow calces of lead fhould furnifli carbo- 
nic acid and azote, and no oxygen ; nor why the refiduum of red lead, 
when all its oxygen is driven off by heat, fhould be either mailicot or 
glafs of lead according to the degree of heat, and not lead in its metal- 
line flate ; nor why plumbago with fleam fliould yield inflammable and 
not fixed air ; nor why minium and precipitate, per fc, heated in inflam- 
mable air, fliould produce fixed air ; nor why, pn the evaporation of a 
diamond in oxygen, the fixed air produced fhould far exceed the weight 
of the diamond employed, if fome of the oxygen had not entered into 
thexompofition qf the carbonic acid fo formed ; nor why there fliould 
be a conftant refiduum of phlogiflicated air (or azote^ after the firing 
of dephlogiftjcated and inflammable airs, if it be not lormcd in the pro- 
cefs ; nor why phlogifticated air, if a Ample fubilance, fhould be fo evi- 
dently formed in the various procefles enumerated by Dr Prieftly the 
1 3th feftion of the pamphlet of which I have made the foregoing ab- 
ftraft ? ^ 

Of his other physical works, we need say little. His history 
i(Of Electricity, though somewhat tame and tedious, is intelligent, 
jelear, apd judicious. His history of discoveries respecting LigJit 
and Colour, is hasty and imperfect. His elementary treatises are 
pxccllenti thev are plain, rational, and engaging; the author 
niver forgets that his reader is supposed to be ignorant, or that 
the subject may be repulsive to a beginner. His peculiar talent, 
indeed, seems tp have been, to make knowledge popular and easy ; 
and though far.lnferior to Dr Franklin in originality and vivacity 
Ik of expressiori, he seems to have derived from him some of that 
unpretending simplicity of statement, and some of that power of 
familiar illustration which is so captivating to those who are en- 
|pring upon a new 0001*80 of inquiry. 
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In the second number of the Appendix, Mr Cooper professes 
to estimate the metaph^cal wi;^tingi of Dr Priestley, and delivers 
a long and very zealous defence of the doctrine of materialism, 
and of the necessity of human actions. A good deal of learning 
and a good deal of talent are shown in this production ; but we 
believe that most of our readers will be surprised to find that Mr 
Cooper considers these efuestions as finally set at rest by the dis- 
quisitions of his learned friend. 

* Indeed, ’ he obferves, * thofe quefBons mud now be confidered as 
fettled ; for thofe who can refill: Collin8*8 philofophical inquiry, the fec- 
tion of Dr Hartley on the mechanifm of the mind, and the review of 
the fVbje£f taken by Dr Prieftlcy and his opponents, are not to be rea- 
foned with. Interejl reipublica ut dentquf Jit fnts htiurft^ is a maxim of 
technical law. It will apply equally to the republic of letters ; and the 
time feems to have arrived, when^the feparate exillence of the human 
foul, the freedom of the will, and the eternal duration of futuie punifli- 
ment, like the doflrines of the Trinity, and Tranfubilantiation, may 
be regarded as no longer entitled to public difcuilion. * p* 335* * 

The advocates of Necessity, we know, have long been pretty 
much of this opinion, and we have no great inclination to disturb 
them at present with any renewal of the contri)versy ; but wc 
really did not know that the advocates of Materialism laid claim 
to the same triumph ; and find some difficulty in admitting, that 
all who believe in the existence of mind are unfit to bo reasoned 
with. To us, indeed, it has always appeared that it was much 
easier to prove the existence of mind, than the^xistence of mat- 
ter 5 and with whatever contempt Mr Cooper and his friends may 
regard us, we must be 'permitted to say a word or two in defence 
of the vulgar opinion. 

'IJhe sum of the argument against the existence of mind, in 
case any of our readers should & ignorant of it, is shortly as fol- 
lows. The phenomena of thinking, or pcrceptipn, arc always found 
connected with a certain mass of organized matter, and nave ne- 
ver been known to exist in a separate or detached state. It seenlS 
natural, therefore, to consider them as qualities of that sub- 
stance ; nor is it any objection to say, that the quality of think- 
ing has no sort of resemblance or affinity to any of the other qua- 
lities with which we know matter to bo endowed. This is equal- 
ly true of all the primary qualities of matter, when compared 
with each other. Solidity, for instance, bears no sort of re- 
semblance or affinity to gxtension, nor is there any other reason 
for our confidering them* as qualities of the fame fubi):ance, but 
that they are always found in conjunction --that they inhabit the 
fame portion of fpace, and prefent themfelves together, on all oc- 
jBafions, to our obfervation'. Now, this may be faid, with equal 
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force, of the qualify of thinking. It is always found in conjqnc- 
tion with a ceifuin mafs of folid and extended matter— *it inhabits 
the fame portion of fpace, and prefents itfrlf invariably along 
with thefe other qualities, the aflemblage of which makes up our 
idea of organized matter. Whatever fubftratum can fupport and 
unite the qualities of folidity and extenfion, may fupport the qua- 
lity of thinking alfo \ and it is eminently unphilofophical to fup- 
pofe, that it iimeres in a feparate fubftance, to which we fliould 
give the appellation of mind. All the phenomena of thought 
may be refolved, by the affiftance of Dr Hartleyi into perception 
and aiTociation. Now, perception is evidently mroduced bv cer- 
tain mechanical impulfes upon the nerves tranimttted to the Drain, 
aud can therefore be directly proved to be merely a peculiar fpe- 
cies of motion } and aflbciation is fomething very It^ the vibra- 
tion of mufical cords in juxtapolitton, and is ftri£Uy within the 
analogy of material movement. 

In anfwcring this argument, we will fairly ccdifefs that we have 
no diltindl idea of fubftance, and that we are perfeflly aware 
that it is impoflible to combine three propofltions upon the fubje£l, 
without involving a contradidiion. AH that we know of fub- 
ftance, are its qualities ; yet qualities muft belong to fomething— 
and of that fomething to which they belong, and by which they 
are united, we nether know any thing, nor can form any concep- 
tion. We cannot help believing that it exifts ; but we have no 
diftinfl notion as to the" mode of its exiftence. 

Admitting Jthis, therefore, in the firll place, we may perhaps 
be permitted to obferve, that it feems a Jittle diforderly and un- 
phiiofophical, to clafs perception among the qualities of matter, 
when it is obvious, that it is by means of perception alone that we get 
any notion of matter or its qualities } and that it is poffible, ^ith 
perfefi: confifteftcy, to maintain the exiftence of our perceptions, 
and to deny that of matter altogether. The other qualities of 
jpatter are perceived by us j but perception cannot be perceived ; 
all we know about it is, that it is that by which we perceive every 
thing elfe. It founds fomewhat abfurd and unintelligible, to fay 
that perception is that quality of matter by which it becomes con- 
feious of its own exiftence, and acquainted with its other quali- 
ties. It is plain that this is not a quality, but a knowledge of 
qualities ; and that the percipient muft necefTarily be diftin£l from 
that which is perceived by it; We muft always begin with per- 
nception ; and the followers of Berkeley avill tell us, that we muft 
end there alfo. At all events, it certainly never entered into the 
head of any plain rqan to conceive, that the faculty of perception 
itfflf was one of the qualities with which that faculty made bigi 
' acquainted i 
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ac<|ttainted ; or that it could poflihly belong to a fubftincci which 
his earlieft intimattons and moft indeftrudtible impreiTions 
him to remd as fometfaing external and feparate. * 

ThiSf then, is the iirft objedion to the do£trine of materialirmt 
that it makes the faculty of perception a quality of the thing per- 
ceived, and Converts, in a way that mull at iirft fight appear ab- 
oard to all mankind, our knowledge of the qualities of matter in- 
to another quality of the fame fubftance. The truth is, however, 
that it is a grofs and unwarrantable abufc of languige, to call per- 
ception a quality at all. It is an a£l or an event, a fa£l or a phe- 
nonignon, of which the percipient is confcious ; but it cannot be 
intelligibly conceived as a quality ; and, lead of all, as a quality of 
that fubftance which is known to us as folid and extended, tjig 
All the qualities of matter, it has been already dated, are perceived 
by the fenfes \ but the fenfation itfelf cannot be fo perceived ; nor is 
it poffible to call it an objefl; of fenfe, without the grofieft per- 
verfion of expreffion. adJy, All the qualities of matter have a 
dire£l reference to fpace or extenfion, and are conceived, in fome 
meafure, as attributes or qualities of the fpace within which they 
extft. When we fay that a particular body is folid, we mean mere- 
ly that a certain portion of fpace is impenetrable ; when we fay 
tnat it Is coloured, we mean that the fame portioii of fpace ap- 
pears of one hue,*— and fo of the other qualities : but fenfation or 
thought is never conceived to occupy fpace, or to charaflerize it ; 
nor can thefe faculties be at all conceived as definite portions of 
fpace, endued with perceptible properties. In the tbtrd place, all 

the 

* We are not very partial to the practice of quoting poetry in iflut 
* trafton of metaphyfics ; but the following lines fceoi to exprefii fo for- 
cibly the univerfal and natural imprefiion of mankind on this fiibjeft, 
that we cannot help offering them to the coofidcration of the^readen 
< Am 1 but what 1 feem, mere fiefh and blood ? 

A branching channel, and a maxy flood ? 

The purple ftream, that through my veffels glides. 

Dull and uneonfeious flows like common tides. 

The pipes, tbroush which the circling juices dray. 

Are not that chinking 1, no more than they. 

This frame, comppfted with traufeendrnt (kill, 

Of moving joints, obedient to my will, 

Nurfed from the fruitful glebe like yonder tree, 

Waxes and waftes: I call it minb, not me. 

Mew matter ftill the mouldering mafs fuftains ; 

The manfion changed, the tenant ftill remains, 

« And, from the fleeting ftream repair’d by food, 

Diftindl, as ii the fwimmer from the fiuoi* * 
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the primary qualities of matter are infeparablc/ from it, and enter 
nec^arily into its, conception and definition. All matter must 
necessarilV be conceived so extended, solid, and figured. It is 
obvious, However, that thought or sensation is not an insepar- 
able attribute of matter, as by far the greater part of matter is 
tnttrjsly destitute of it ; and it is found in connexion with those 
parts which wc term organized, only while they are in a certain 
state, which we call alive. If it be said, however, that thought 
may resemble those accidental qualities of matter, such as heat or 
colour, which are not inseparable or permanent ^ then we reply, 
that none of these things can properly be ternyd matter, cnore 
than thought or sensation; tney are themselves substances^, or 
matter possessed of inseparable and peculiar qualities, as well as 
those which address themselves to the other senses. Light is a 
material substance, from which the quality of colour is insepar- 
able ; and heat is a material substance, which has universally the 
quality of exciting the sensation of warmth. If thought be al- 
lowed to be a substance in this sense, it will remain to shew that 
it is material, by being referable to space, and liable to attraction, 
repulsion, condensation or reflection, like heat or light. 

But thoug^h the very basis and foundation of the argument for 
materialism is placed upon the assumption, that thought and per- 
ception are qualities, it is curious to observe, that Dr Priestley, 
and the other champions of that doctrine, do actually give up that 
point altogether, and maintain, that thought is nothing else tiun mo- 
tion. Now, this, we cannot help thinking, is very impolitic and 
injudicious in these learned persons ; for, so long as they stuck to 
general assertion, that thought might be a quality of matter, 
although it bore no analogy to anv of its other qualities, — and talk- 
ed about the inherent capacity ox substance, to support all sorts 
of qualities ; although their doctrine might elude our comprehen- 
sion, and revolt all our habits of reasoning, stiil it might be dif- 
ficult to demonstrate its fallacy ; and a certain perplexing argu- 
mentatiCn might be maintained by a person well acquainted with 
the use of words : But when they cast away the protection of 
this most convenient obscurity, and, instead of saying that they 
do not know what thought is, have the courage to refo it to the 
known category of motion, they evidently subject their theory 
to the test of rational examuiation, and furnish us with a crite- 
rion by which its truth may bt* easily determined. 

We shall not be so rash as to attempt any definition of motion ; 
but we believe we may take it for granted, that our readers know 
prrtty well what it is. At all events, it is not a quality of mat- 
h is an act, a phenomenon, or a fact ; but it niakes no part 
4gtt description or conception of matter, though it only exists 

with 
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with reference to that substance. Let any man ask himseift 
howevety whether the motion of matter bears any $ott of 
resemblance to thought or sensation ; or whether it be even Con*^ 
cetvable that these should be one and the same thing ?— But» it is 
said, we find sensation always produced by motion ; and as we 
can discover ffeothing else in conjunction with it^ we are justified 
in ascribing it to motion. This, we beg leave to say, is not the 
Question. It is not necessary to inquire, whether motion may pro- 
aiic€ sensation or not, but whether sensation be motion, and nothing 
else,* It seems pretty evident that motion can produce nothing 
but motion or impulse, and that it is at least as inconceivable that 
it should ever pr<iiuce sensation in matter, as that it should pro- 
duce a separate substance, called mind. But this, wc repeat, is 
not the question with the materiaiists. Their proposition is, not 
that motion produces sensation, which might be as well in the 
mind as in the body ; but that sensation is motion ; and that all the 
phenomena of thought and perception are intelligibly accounted 
for by saying, that they are certain little shakings in the pulpy 
part of the brain. 

There are certain propositions which it is difficult to confute, 
because it is impossible to comprehend them ; and this, the sub- 
stantive article in the creed of Materialism, realty seems to be of 
this description :-^to say that thought is motion, is as unintelli- 
gible to us, as to say that it is space, or that it is proportion. 

There may be little shakings in the brain, for any thing we 
know, and there may even be shakings of a different kind ac- 
companying every act of thought or perception *, — ^but, that the 
ahakings themselves are the thought or perception, we are so far 
from admitting, that we find it absolutely impossible to compre- 
hend. what is meant by the assertion. Tlte sliSkings arc certain 
throbbings, vibrations, or stirrings, in a whitish half-fluid sub- 
stance like custard, wliich we might see perhaps, or feel, if we 
had eyes and fingers surhcicntly small or fine for the office. ' But 
* what should we see or feel, upon the supposition, that we could 
detect, by our senses, every thing that actually took place in the 
brain! We should see the particles of this substance change 
their place a little, move a little up or down, to the rjght or the 
left, round about, or 2 ig-zag, or in some other course or direc- 
tion. This is all that we could see, if Dr Hartley’s conjecture' 
were proved by actual observation ; because this is all that exists 
in motion, according to our conception of it, and all that we 
mean when we say uiat there is motion in any substance. Is it 
intelligible, then, to say, that this motion, the whole of which 
we see and comprehend, is thought and feeling; and that thought 
and feeling will eajist, whejever we can e;[cite a similar motion in 
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a similar 8ubstsmce?^n oor humble apprehension^ die imposi- 
tion is not so much falsci as utterly unmeaning and incompMieb- 
sibld^ That sensation ma^ follow motion in the braini or maj 
even be produced by it, is conceivable at least and may be 
finned^ whh perfect precision and consistency ; but that the 
moUon is itself sensationi and that the proper andtcomplete de- 
finiciim^of tliougbt and feeling is, that they are certain vibrations 
in the brain, is a doctrine, we think, that can only be wondcml 
at, and that must be comprehended before it be answered. 

No advocate for the existence of mind, ever thought it neces- 
sary to deny that there was jsl certain bodily apparatus necessary 
to thought and sensation in man, and ^-hat on many occasions the 
sensation was preceded or introduced by certain impulses and 
corresponding movements of this material machinery we cannot 
see without eyes and ligh^ nor think without living bodies. All 
that they maintain, is, that these impulses and movements are 
not feelings or thought, but merely the occasions of feeling and 
thought, and that it is impossible tor them to eonfbund the maf^^ 
terial motions which precede their sensations, with the sensations 
Ithemselves, which have no conceiveable affinity with matter* 

The theory of Materialism, then, appears to us to be altoge- 
ther unintelligible and absurd^ and, without recurring to the 
reasoning of me Berkeleians, it seems quite enough to determine 
us to reject it, that it confounds the act of perception with the 

a ualities perceived,^ and* classes among the objects of perception, 
xe faculty by which these objects are introduced to our know- 
ledge, and which must be exercised before we can attain to any 
conception, either of matter or its qualities. 

Wc do not pretend to have looked through the whole contro- 
verfy which Dr FrieRley’s publications on the fubjefi; appears to 
have excited \ but nothing ce^|ain1y has llruck us with more a- 
ftoniihmtnt, than the prepofterous zeal with which he maintains 
that this doAriiir, and that of neceffity, taken together, afibrd the 
greateft fupport to the caufe of religion and morality. We are * 
a little puzzled,. Indeed, to difeover what ufe, or what reafon 
diere can be for a ^od at all upon this hypotbefis of materialifm, 
as well as to imagine what fpecies of being the God of the mate- 
Tialift muft be. If the organization of matter produces reafon, 
memory, imagination, and all rhe other attributes of mind, and 
if thefe fti&rent phenonaqna the neceflary refult of certain 

motions impreffed upon matter } then there is no need for any o« 
Iher reafon or energy in the univerfe ; and things be admi- 
niftered very comfortably by the intellcA fpontaneoufly evolved 
* irthe different combinations of matter. But if Dr PrieAlcy will 
,ve a fuperfiuous Deity aotwithiiaodingi lye may a& wbac fort 

of 
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fpirit aito^tberi fo diat his Deity mud be material \ and his 
dom, power» and goodneft muft be the nccelia^ refult of sMcei^^ 
tain orgmizatmii. But bow j^an a material deity be immortal t 
Hoar could he hSte been forno^ ? Or why fhoold there not .be 
more formed^ by htmfelf, or by his creator } We will not a& 
firm that tSr Prieftley has not attempted to dhfwer thefe que* 
itions; but we ^ili ukc it u^n us to fay» that he eannot have 
tfhfwered them in a fatisfaftory manner. As to his paradoxical 
do^rines^ with regard to the natural mortality of man» and the 
tncomprehenfible gift of immortality conferred on a material beings 
which vifibly moulders and is diflblved, we ihall only fay, that it 
exceeds in abfurdity any of the dogmas of the Catholics ; agd 
Can only be exceeded by his own fuppofition, that our Saviour, 
being only a man, and yet defttned to live to the dsy of judgment, 
is fttll aGve in his original human body upon earth, and is really 
the Wandering Jew of vulgar fuperftitioii ! 

The length to which thefe ohfervations have extended, prevents 
us from laying any thing on the reft of Mr Cooper’s metaphyfi* 
cal fpcculations; They arc enlivened with a great deal of coarle 
abufe and heaVy inve£l;ive againft Bifhop Horfley, whom we are 
not much difpofed to defend $ and a great deal of unmeanning 
infolence towards the Scotch metaphyficians, who ^ not ftand in 
need of any defence of oiiis. Dr Hartley is bis Magnus A* 
folio ; and, after informing his readers, that Dr Reid had given 
a critique of theory without underftandiog" it, Mr Cooper is 
obliging enough to prefent them with the fo^winlg precious ab* 
ftradl, which we really believe to be unparalleled for obl(mrity]i 
vulgarity, and fimple ^furdity. 

^ That theory in fubftance is this. An external objeft (a peach for 
iiiftance) makes an impreflion a^ oncct on our organs of feeling, of light, 
and of taftc. The impreflion thus mi 3 e on the extreme end of the 
propriate nerve, is propagated by fonoe fpecies of igotioo along l$ic 
courfe of the nerve up to the brain, and therCi'and there only, |^r4> 
ceived ; for if the nerve be cut, or tied, or palBed, in any part of it#' 
courfe, the impreffien is not perceived. Motions in the brain thns 
duced and perceived, are fenfatibns s flmilar motions aiiflng, or prodttceef' 
without the impreiSon of an externa! objedl, are ideat, Thefe impfe& 
fions being, in the inftance given, fimultaneous, or nearly fo, are affibiciw 
ated, fo £at the fenfation produced by the fight of a peach, will give 
rife to motioor ia the brain fimilar to thole produced at firft by the tafte 
and the touch of it ; i, a. it will fuggeft the ideas of cafte and touch, and 
exeite the indioation to reach and to eat the objeft of them. Hence^ 
fenfations, ideas, and mtilcular motions are aflbeiated together, and mu- 
tually fugg^ and give rife to each other. What fpecies of motion it 

wyh which the nervaus fyftem is affefted in this procefe, or whethtr 
' Sir 
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dhd' ophiions, and la u^troduced 
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^’the'i^^nif^i^tdf j^iahkindt. in Which Mr Cbc^r'end^iraurs to 
w>l^link*. Midthus's editions on flie fub- 

d<^ ^ed& bodi to his heart 'and his un- 
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find him prtweeding to 'bpfd forth Dr 
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meafareo^OTeniment, in Wld<^ diis 
n^vanccid and dfiftin^ly afihnted' to by .boAi ^e 
|[^i^ MOamadr; poa c^n any thing appear more trhlp ludi-' 
JMarn roan.^tolled aj^ tna^ified for di^Wreting 
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aient agiAift dlfiiiich eft«)ilktments> and a ,wann 
IJtPtiefUcf^ Wiifoim xaal for relifpovs as well as ISU 

fovuth avmber of the Appendix contakis an 
•Mount of his ttifoftUaiieous and li^rj works, «sn 0 Hng 4 Aieto 
abftm^ leAores deSvered hy him at WM^ingtoa. 

E to he of little value j and, like all hhrdtfier wtifkiigs, dwf 
npofed in a tedious, diflfiife, airicward, tame and disjoint- 
t. 

The tolume clofes with a few Mges, profeffing to be 'a fom- 
marr of ins leligioas opimons. Our readers will not exped us 
to (pve any account of dw fifty polemical volumes, in which the 
merits of mefe c^nions mi^ oe nudied. ^ We have already faid, 
that we believd him to have been fincere in the fingidar profeffiott 
of fiuth which he pmaiu^ted t and therefore, we are conftrained. 
to nribeft his endeavours to tXmfitm and recommend it. But it is 
iinpem^ not to r(i!|^ the piefiunption and infatuation by which 
he feems to have hwgidded ; and we are afraid that the theolo- 
Hcal fiiectdalions of a man of great learning, fagacity, indnftry and 
devotion, are St this day an omee to the (motts, and a jeft to the 
profane. For the cemfcnt of thofe^bowever, vHw may be a differ- 
ent opinian, we have to atmounce, thata large anflyfis of all Or 
Prieftley's Geological wtktnM is now in thd prefs, and, wiG a 
few iermons, ww hukc a vrattme’SS largff as the ptefent. 


Aut. JL Gtmetm Gr fSV. Hie Geometry of the 

Compafies : By L> Tranfflsted into French^ by 

A. M. Qiarettc, OSSerof Engineers. 8vo< 

'ThioQCR the Otemitk dti Cm^a^ was pnblifhed in tfallan at 
A Milan feupral yean two, ana tranfiated into l^ieitdb as far 
back as 1798, ^ hu only Withio GeG few mofiths made its way 
into this couimy . . it is not the moft difflenh, or ptofound 
work Gaiflias count mm tl^ pen of Ge Jate.ilk|sr fiu&beiotu a 
btttit mail ndmrGekfii hitcrw geometer^ boG on account of 
the novtto (d ^Gc^piap, and Ge Ggenuity of the uxecutkin. 

The of |we si||tl|M; js.to refolve, by Go tdOMh 
Goi!;proif«na in j^ne .fepmi^, which are nmmd kf 
the awftai^hoGof Gecudes^ Ge maigfatline. J^ccom 
ftrudiiona ars att jMufogrmed, Getefbre, by GeMmpai^jipmil 
the nsh'ti isantui^ ht them » and fbaight Bnea are for 
Ge.fobM’frGe demonftration only, order to dstemGn 
•ny magnitude teqntfed to he found. The author Gnl foiints* 
ToL. IX. HO. 17. I4 ril^ 
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rtljr gives up one of the, great rcfources of his art^ with a view, 
no doubt| of trying whether his own ingenuity may not fupply its 
place } and whether, as fometimes happens, with more flendtr 
ipeatb of teecuting his work, more fimple expedients may not 
he dliboteredv 

If of the two inftf uments of plane geometry, the rule and the com* 
paflfs, one was to be relinquimed, there could be no doubt that it 
muft be the former; for, except the Ample operations required to be 
performed in the Aril and fecond poftulates of Euclid, there is no prev* 
blem in the Elements of Geometry that is conArufled by ftraight 
Anes only ; nor are there any means, without the help of the circle, 
of making one line, or one angle equal to another. Mafeheroni 
he Atated, however, he tells us, whether he fliould enter on the in* 
quiry at all ; till he found, on looking into the defeription of fome 
of tne pra^cal methods of dividing aitronomical inftruihents, 
that whether he Aiould add by his propofed plan to the Amplicity 
of his conArudions, he was likely at leaft to add very much to 
their accuracy. * I happened, * fays he, * to read over again, in the 
French Encyclopedic, the manner in which the En^Ai artifts, 
Graham and Bird, divided their large aftronomteal quadrants. 
That which Graham made for the Greenwich Obfervatory, not 
only has fervethas a model for the greater number of thofe that 
have been Ance conftru£led, but muft be conAdered as the belt 
that was known before the time of Ramfden. I found that the 
diviGon of this celebrated inftrument had been performed by the 
compaAes alone, without the ruk ; and nothing indeed can be 
more interefting, than the defeription of the mean's employed by 
die aitift in that long and ingenious operation. It is unnecelTary 
to enumerate all th^ motives which prompted the excluAon of the 
rule : it is fufEcient to remark, that when lines are to be drawn 
fo Aiie and accurate as to bear the examination of a microfeope, 
the compaiTes muft be reforted to ; becaufe, however flioit a rule 
may be, it is diilicult to be aiTured of its pcrfe£l ftraightnefs ; and 
again, becaufe the point, by which the line is traced while it is 
drawn along the edge of the rule^ may not preferve an exa^ pa* 
lallelifm to it. TTi4 compafles are not fubje£l to thefe two in* 
conveniences; if their opening be fteadily Axt, and the points 
made very Ane, while one of them' is placed in the centre, the 
other tVilLdcfcribe an arch of a circle with the utmoft poffible ex- 
adnefs. t began, therefore, to think that I ftiould accom* 
jpliih a good deal, if I could clvide the circumference into more 
than Ax equal parts by the compaAes alone. To the attifta who 
work in allronomical inftruments, I Aiould do a fervice, efpecially 
if my diviiions of die circumference Aiould be more extenAve, 

, And mor^ conformable to the ufual diviAon of the quadrant, into 

90 
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5^0 degrees, t ihould favnMk to this clafs of artlfts the means of 
geometrical accuracy \ I ihould fpare them the neceflity of re- 
peated trials^ and fhould render their work independent of the 
tcale of equal parts (employed by Bird), which is not accorclhig 
to the ftriclriefs of geometry, and cannot be depended on as 
eaaft. ’ 

Tbefe confiderations induced die author to fet to work to in- 
tont new con(tru£iiie^ of the problems in geometry, from which 
ftraight lines were entirely to be excluded. In this he found him- 
felf more fuccefsful than ne could poflibly have fuppofed $ and he* 
became at laft fatisfied, that it is pofllble to refolve, by the circle 
alone, every problem that belongs to plane geometry, or that has 
hitherto been refolded by circles and ftraight lines. We are not 
therefore to regard what he has done, as a mere jeu d'efprit^ or 
as tile attempt of a man who wantonly gives up a material ad- 
vantage, merelv to fliew his addrefs in Supplying the want of it. 
Belides the reafons alleged above, it is alwap of ufe to try new 
methods, and to form new combinations, by which truths may- 
be difeovered, and by which the powers of invention are fure to 
be improved. 

The volume is divided into twelve books, in each of which a 
different fubjed; » treated of. The firft book contains fome pre- 
liminary notions concerning the nature of the conftrudlions to be 
employed, and their connexion with the 47th of the iirft of Eu- 
clid, the great fource from which they are moftly derived. The 
fecond treats of the divifion of the circumference of a circle into 
equal parts, or of the infeription of regular polygons \ and it is 
here that the new methods are employed to the greateft advan- 
tage. The conAruflions have a great deal of elegance t it appears 
that the circle, when thus applied to itfelf, affbi Js rcfults of un- 
common iimplicity ; and tliat the ftraight line may here ht diC- 
penfed with, more eafily, than in any other cafe. 

We fliall give ibme examples, where Mafeheroni appears to us 
to have been fingularly fuccefsfui, and where the fimpliciiy of the 
conftruflions allows them to be explained without the help of 
diagrams* 

Let it be required to divide the circumference of a given circle 
into four equal parts, ot, which is the fame, to find the chord 
of Affuming a point in the circumference of the circle, as 
one extremky of a diameter, apply from thenqe the radius three 
times along the eireumference, and thus we get the other extre- 
mity of the diametery and we alfo mark off the arches of 60* and 
lao*. With the choud of 120^ as a radius, frotn the two extre- 
mities of the diameter juft deterimiied deienbe two aicbes inter- 
feQifig Met another, The diftance of this' mt^rfcdlioh from the 
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centre of the given circk, is the chord of 90®, or of the fourth 
part of the circumference ; and taken in the compaires^ ferves to 
divide it hno four equal parts. 

The truth of this is eafily made evident. If the radius of the 
given''circk ssf'V, the fquare of the diameter = 4 \ and fince the 
lines drawn from the extremities of the diameter to any of the 
points of dtvifion in the circumference contain a right angle, and 
are, one of them the chord of 60®, and the other of 120% the 
fum of their fquares z= 4, from which, taking away the fquare of 
the chord of 60% or of the radius = i, there remains the fquare 
of the chord of 120® equal to 3. The fquare of the line drawn 
from either extremity or the diameter, to the interfe£tion of the 
two arches, is therefore = 3 ; and this line being the hypothenufe 
of a right-angled triangle having the right angle at the centre of the 
circle, if we take away from the fquare of it, the fquare of the 
radius, the remainder 2 is the fquare of the diftance of the centre 
from the interfeftion of the arches. That diftance is therefore 
= v^2. But the chord of 90 Is alfo = v^2, when the radius is 
unity. Therefore, &c. E. D. 

We have been obliged to depart, in this demonftration, from 
the language of Mafeheroni, and to adopt that of trigonometry, 
as the only one that could be intelligible when a diagram was 
wanting. His demonftration here, and on many other occafionSf 
is more prolix than neceflary, and might have been abridged with- 
out any injury to perfpicuity, by employing the terms and nota- 
tion of trigonometry. 

From the preceding folution, the divifion of the circumference 
into eight equal pa'rts is readily derived. From the interfedion 
determined above, with a radius i, (that of the given circle), 
deferibe an arch interfe£fing the given circle. This interfe^ion 
will bifea the arch of 90® above determined- 

We (hall add the divifion of the circumference* into five equal 
parts, or the conftrudion of a regular pentagon, as a problem 
which we certainly would not have expe^ed to find refolved by 
compafies alone. 

Having afiumed one extremity of a diameter, and determined 
the other, as in the preceding problem, and alfo the arch of 90®, 
or the middle of the femicircle, from this laft point fet off on 
each fide an aifch of 60® (by taUng the radius in the compaffes); 
thefe two together are = 120®, From the extremities of the 
, chord of 120® thus found, witii die chord of 90® for the radius, 
deferibe* two arches interfefting one another on that fide of the 
chord of 1 20®, where the diameter, already determined, lies. The 
diftance of this interfe&ion from either of the extremities of the 
diameter, is the,cbord of ^ 2 % or the fide of an equilateral ^pen- 
tagon 
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tagon infcribeJ in the circle. The demonftration cannot eafily fee 
giv'en here ; but it depends on this, t hat the fi de of the equilater^ ' 

pentagoPt the radius being i, is 


It is remarkable enough, that our author arrives here nearly at 
the fame conftrudion which is given by Ptolemy in his Almngej}^ 
for finding the chord of the fifth part of the circumference. 

In the remaining propoiitions of this book, he carries the liivU 
fion of the circle dill further, extending it to 1 2, 24, and > io 
equal parts. The laft problem, where he teaches how to bilcci any 
given arch, is refolved by means very fimplc, but not at all obvi- 
ous. It is particularly deferving of attention. 

The. books that follow treat of different classes of problems, 
which are not all so well accommodated to this kind of geometry 
as those which we have just been describing. Tlic solutions, 
however, on that very account, have given more exercise to the 
author’s ingenuity. The third book is employed about the mul- 
tiplication and division of rectilineal distances ; the fourth .d)(/ut 
their addition and subtraction j and here difficulties occur c^en in 
problems that, treated in the common M’^ay, arc the most c.isily 
resolved. To make one distance double qf another, or to divide 
a distance into two equal parts, requires some contrivance in a 
geometer who is deprived of the assistance of straight lines. 'The 
solutions, wc doubt not, have all the simplicity that the condi- 
tion just mentioned will allow them to possess ; but they have 
by no mezr\§ the elegance of diose in the second book. 

The fifth book treats of proportional distances ; the sixth, of 
finding the square roots of numbers 5 and in these tJic construc- 
tions are less operose than in the two preceding books. The se- 
venth, on the intersection of straight lines and circles, contains 
problems of a very general kind. The solutions arc often very 
simple and elegant. 

Tlie eighth constructs the lines used in trigonometry ; the ninth 
treats of similar figures ; the tenth of centres 5 for, even to iind the 
centre of a given circle, is a problem in lliis geometry, whicli 
it has required no small share of ingenuity to resolve. The 
eleventh, is a miscellaneous collection, in which several problems 
of Pappus, and other geometers of note, are resolved by the 
method peculiar to the present work^ and wc think, in gene- 
ral, with very considerable success. On the wliolc, the author 
concludes, that every plane problem whatsoever, diat is, every 
problem that can be resolveil by the rule and compasses, may also 
be resolved by the compasses alone. This conclusion is certainly 
founded on a very ample induction ; and indeed, after the fiipC 
problem of the 7 th, for finding the intersection of a circle with a 
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atr$ight line, (two points only in that line being given}^ so full 
to indiictipn was not necessary to authorise this conclusion. 

The twelfth book treats of approximations, by which several 
ptcldeme of the higher orders are resolved, such ds, the doubling 
of ^ cttbfj the rectification of the circle, Among these, 
we are sorrv not to observe the trisection of an arfsh. 

^ In the whole of this work, we find great ejearness and prep** 
sion ; and the demonstrations are commendaUe, for referring very 
exactly to Euclid, so as to put the perusal of them in Ae power 
of any one acquainted with the elements* One thing, we ima- 
gine, would have added much to the vai^ie nf these propositigsiis, 
— if they had been given after the manner of Ae geometrical 
analysis of the ancients. The analytical form would, we ihink, 
have suited them well, and very much increased the interest the 

a geometer would have felt in them, and the benefit he 
have received. Thev would then have conveyed an idea of 
the road to be pursued in me investigation of such proposiripos, 
instead of hiding it, as is now done, under the cover of a eyaftw- 
tical demonstration. We think this might have been easily done ; 
and it is not dilHcult to see how the geometrical amdysis might 
have been applied to that purpose. lathing must be understood 
to be given, or to be ^ found, except what is determined by the 
intersection of two circles giyen in position. The thing sought, 
which is always a point, must be shewn first to W in one circum- 
ference given in position, and then in another t no circumstances 
|)Ut these must be admitted as giving a delcirmination. Thus 
narrowed, the principles of Ae antjent analysis would have ap- 
plied to these, as to any other geometrical inVesrigationiu 
With rcfpcfl: to Ac pradical purpofes Aat may he ftsrved by 
theft conftru£tions, and their ucUity to inilrumeitt- makers, wc 
confefs that we arc not very fanguine in our hopes, Thot^h Ac 
confiderations already fuggefted concerning the fuperior accuracy 
of the compafles to the ru/e are no doubt yet it U of fuen 
importance in prafUce to defciAe as few arches, or to make as 
few interfe<3ion8 as pofiible, Aat Ac tentative methods, except 
ina fmall.number m very fimple cafes, are always likely to be 
preferred. Befides, fince the introduAhm iMo afiionomy of cir- 
cular inftruments, which cm be made lo turn dompboely round 
on an axis, mechanical methods of dividbig an arch have oocur- 
redi that, to fpeak praAicall), do very much exceed in fimplieity 
and accuracy any of the co»ftru£|ioiis derived from {Uire geo- 
snc^. 

There ate, however, other graphical opeiations, where great 
advantage might be derived from adopting Mafthf roni’s conftfue- 
rions* Such aie Ac figures for Aeteimming the (Aenomena of 
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edtpfics; conftruAions of fpherical triangles; projeAions die 
fphere, whether for the purpofes of aftronomy or geography ; 
the like« In all of fhefcj great accuracy is required ; and it is 
therefore of confequence to difpenfe* as much as pofI&ie» with 
the drawing of ftraight lines. But whatever be true with refp^ 
to the praAical utility of this little work» tt is certain that few 
volumes of its fize contain more noveltyi and a greater number 
of propofitions, diat, if not very profound, are better entitled to 
the praxfe of ingenuity. 

Some verfes prefixed to the book, and addreflTed, ^ Bonaparte 
Itahcoy give us to underftand, that the Emperor of the French 
ftudied the geometry of the compais under the diredion of 
Blafcheronu 

* lo pur tj vidi coll* invitta mano, 

Che parte 1 regni, e a Vienna intimo pace, 

Meco divider con ricurvi girl 
11 curvo giro del fedel coonpaflb. 

£ ti vidi aifaltar !e chiute rocehe 
D’ardtti problemi col valor d’antico 
Geometra maeftro, e mi fovvenne 
Quando I’Alpt varcafti Annibal novo 
Per liberar tua cars Italia, < tutto 
Rapidamente lui passo davanti 
L’anno di tuc vittprie, anno che fplende 
Nell* abilTo de’ fecoli qual foie. 

Segut I'imprefa, e coH’ invitta mano 
Guida all* Italia tua liberi giorni. * 

Thelh verfes, cfpcciallf when they arc conCdcrcd as the pro- 
duflion of a geometer, will be allowed to have fome merit. 
The praife they contain, too, is not altogether extravagant. Poe- 
tical licenfe might entitle Mafeheroni to compare his pupil to 
Archimedes, and hiftorical truth to place him above Hannibal ; 
but he fhould have refle£i:ed how rardv the conquerofs of nations 
have fought in the caufe of freedom, pefore he welcomed Bona- 
parte as Uie deliverer of his country. 

The laft paragraph of the book contains an acknowledgment 
from the author, that appears not a little fingular. 

* C*e(l ici que fe termine enfin la geometric du compas : fi elle efl: 
uccuelUte favorablement del gcomctrci, et fi elle peut etre de quelqite 
utilied aux artiftci, aux deiSoateurf, et fp 6 aalement aux xngenieurs en 
inftrnmcns 4^ mathdiftaiiques a l*ufsge dei geographes et des aflronomes, 
je me trouverai bieu rdeompenfi^ du long enout que m*a coutc fa compo- 
*fitioQ. * 

Now, for a geometer who has been engaged fucccfsfully in a 
work ox invention, one, too, of confiderable variety, and but mo- 
derate extent^ to complain of the /eng emm which it lias coft him, 
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18 not very compatible, either with the adiyity which hi$ (cience 
re^tresi or the pleafure which it is fu^pofed to afford. 

compilers, fcholiafts, and critics like ourlelves, between 
the dullQiefa of the authors they ftudy, and of the commentaries 
they write, (hould often be tired to death, and devoured with 
ennui^ Mre eafily comprehend, and may be fuppofed to know fome* 
thing of the matter from our own experience \ but we can hardly 
conceive how a man of genius, in the very zCt of inventing or 
difcovering what is new, whether in art or in fcience, whether 
as a poet, a painter, or a mathematician, Ihould be afffidied with 
the fame diforder. It will be matter of confolation, however, to 
thofe who tread in the beaten paths of literature, where there is 
perhaps little room for invention, and none for difcovery, to be 
affured that they who boaft of taking a higher flight, and of view- 
ing nature from a more elevated region, are not always much 
happier than themfelves. 

Another circumffanoe in the complaint of the Italian geometer 
is hardly lefs uncommon, though to others it may not be fo con- 
folitory. There is, undoubtedly, no feeling which an author 
is fo fure of conveying to the mind of his reader, in its full ex- 
tent, as the emut which he experiences in the compolition of his 
>vork. The fynipathy between them never fails to be perfeft on 
this, whatever it may be on other occafions. The author may 
weep bitterly without drawing a tear from the eyes of the reader, 
and he may laugh heartily without inducing him to fmile ; but, if 
he yawn, tne contagion |8 fure to take eiFcfl'. This maxim, how- 
ever, does not feem to be at all applicable in the prefent inftance ; 
for the good notwithftanding the long enttui which his 

book has occafioned to himfelf, will never, we apprehend, excite 
a fimilar feeling in any one, who enters, with due preparation, 
on the iludy of his work. 


Art. XI. Travels from Buenos Ayres^ hy Potofi^ to Lima. By 
Anthony Zachariah Helms. With Notes by the Tranflator. 
i2mo. pp. 287* Iiondon, Phillips* i8o6. 

^owAfios the end of the reign of Charles III., the Court of 
^ Spain was perfuaded to fend a German metallurgift of the 
name of Helms, and a Swede called Barorr Von Nordenflycht, 
South America. What led the Spaniffi government to this 
meafure, was the expe^ation that the fuperior fkill and informa- 
tion of thefe foreigners would enable them to introduce great im- 
provements in the arts of mining and metallurgy into its colonies. 
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HeltnSy who had been head aflayer of the mines and mint at Cra** 
coWf was declared dired.or of the fmelting-houfes of Peru v stni 
Nordenflychty who had been the manager of a mine in the^iame 
part of roland, was dignified with the title of diredoi-genetat.df ^ 
the mines of Peru, 

This fcheme, like many other proje£l$ of the Court of Spain^ 
produced nothing but difgrace and difappointment to every perfon 
concerned in it. The ftrangers found themfelves invelled with 
high founding titles^ but left without any real power. They foon 
quarrelled with the Spaniards, whom they were fent to inlirudi: i 
and complained that all their plans and innovations were thwarted 
and countera£t:ed by thofe whofe duty it was to lend them afllfi- 
ance. Helms laments bitterly, in the publication before us, that 
his improved Idria futnaces, and his new method of amalgama- 
tion, were reje£ied by the Spanilli overfeers, whofe ignorance, he 
fays, could only be exceeded by their dilhonefiy, and whofe in- 
terell it unfortunately was, not to correfi, but to preferve the ab- 
ufes which he endeavoured to reform. What became of Baron 
von Nordenflycht we are not informed \ but Helms quitted his 
office in difgufl:, and embarked at Callao for Europe, after a refi- 
dence of three years in America. On his arrival in Spain in 
179a, he applied to the government for a pcnfion, in reward of 
his fervices and difappointments $ and after much folicitation, he 
obtained one. In 1798, he publiflied, in German, a fliort ac* 
count of his travels, from which extra£ts have already appeared 
in feveral Engliih publications. But the interell excited at pre- 
fent by the capture of Buenos Ayres has at length induced fomc 
one to tranflate the complete work into Engliih, and to publilh it 
with notes and additions, calculated to meet the public curiofity 
about South America. 

The value of this publication lies in a very narrow compafs. 

It is the lateil account of the countries through which the author 
travelled. It has the form of a journal, and is written in a plain, 
unafluming (tyle, which creates a prejudice in favour of its truth. 
But the information which it contains, in every refpe^):, except in 
the diftanccs of places through which the author pafTed, is won- 
derfully fcanty. It is indeed incredible, that any perfon fliould 
have lived fo long in Peru, and given fo meagre an account of 
his travels. But though his book affords little amufement or in- 
ftruAion, it has every appearance of being an authentic report of 
what its author faw and believed to be true. It is neverthelefs 
very carelefsly put together \ and the ftatements given in one part 
of It are fometimes at variance witli the ftatements of another 

E art. The mineralogy of the book has been altered and abridged 
^ y the tranllator ; fo that it would be unfair to give any opinion 

of 
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of it In its prefent mutilated form. The remarks of the author 
on the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants of South Ame- 
lieatlM lUSI very numerousi and are chiefly remarkable on account 
aSfXk eftikrafter of the Indians, which is very different in fome 
that of other travellers. He has Hill more rarely 
indulged himfeif in refleftions of a political nature ; and the few 
with which he has favoured us are fuch as readily to confole us 
for the want of more. 

We ihall follow our author in his journey acrofs the wilds and 
mountains of South America, extrafting fuch particulars as ap* 
pear to us of the greateft moment, and occafionally ituterfperfing 
our own obfervations. 

Of Buenos Ayres, M. Helms gives no account whatever, except 
that it contains from 24,000 to 30,000 inhabitants ; a ftatement 
which we believe to be under the truth. The Fiagero Univirfal^ 
a work publiflied<at Madrid in 1802, and very exaft in n\any of 
its details with regard to the Spatiifh colonies, ftates the popula- 
tion of Buenos Ayres at near 40,000 fouls ; and that of the coun- 
try, fubjeft to its jurifdiftion, at fomewhat lefs than as many 
more. This ftatement, which we have reafon to believe is cor- 
reft, agrees with that of Sir Home Popham, who eftimates the 
whole population of his conqueft at 70,000 fouls. 

On the 29th of Oftober 1789, M. Helms and his companions 
fet out from Buenos Ayres for Lima, in carriages, by the ordina- 
ry poll \ and at the diftance of feventy-tbree geographical miles 
from that capital, they entered on ^xht Pamj^asy or Uncultivated 
plains, which extend about 300 miles from call to weft to the 
mountains of Chili, and 1500 miles from north to fouth into Pa- 
tagonia. Thefe plains are in fome places parched and barren ; 
in others, they are fertile, and covered with very high grafs ; but 
for the moft part they are uninhabited, and deftitute of trees. 
They are the abode of innumerable herds of wild oxen, horfes, 
oftriches, and other animals, which, under the (hade of the grafs, 
find protefHon from the intolerable heat of the fun. They are 
frequented by the Spaniih hunters, for the fake of the animals 
wMrh inhibit them ; and they are infefted by tribes of favage In- 
dians, who fometimes attack the Spanifti caravans bound to Peru 
and Chill, and often plunder and aflaftinate foiitary travellers, who 
attempt the dangers of the way alone. This neighbourhood, it 
mu ft be* confeffed, is not very teippting to our merchants, and 
h.)kls.ouf none of thofe profoeds of immediate advantage which 
nave b.cn contemplated in the conqueft of Buenos Ayres. Of- 
ttich fcathtr<H^ hides and tallow, it is true, ,are valuable articles of 
expqjriition , oat the prefeut inhabitants of the Pampas will, it is 
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feared, afford but a fmall optatng for nercantUe fpecuhlion. 
The? r are thus deibribe4 hj M. Hdms. 

^ wftd lo^iant hmft no intercourfe with the civilized ladnniior 
the Spaniards, and arc in the hightft degree dirty, favage, mtftrulifiril, 
and tredbberous ; they are ftrong and enterprizlog, but eafily difinayed 
ton tlie approach of danger. Th/y have no weapons, but a fling or 
flx eili in length, orith an angular ftone, or a piece of lead, faft- 
ened to the end of it, with which they endeaTour to give theii enemy 
a blow from behind { and they are in general fo expert in its ufe, and 
have fuob comniand of their horfes, that they fridom mifs the objeQ 
SMAcd ot. * 

After a journey of 46S miles from Buenos Ayres, the greater 
part of it over the Patnpai^ Helms and his companions arrived at 
Cordova, the firft town upon their road to Lima. Cordova con- 
tains about 1500 Spaniards and creoles, and 4000 negroes. It is 
fituated in the midii of a cultivated and populous country ; but 
at die diftanee of 60 miles from Cordova, on the road to Tucu- 
man, a barren, faline plain begins, which continues for more 
than aoo miles. 

'Phe next town after Cordova was Tucuman. This is a fmall 
town 450 miles from Cordova y and confequently, more than 900 
miles from Buenos Ayres. Mines of gold and filver begin to a* 
bound about Tucuman ; but there is ftill a diftance of 700 miles 
to the rich and celebrated mines of Potofi. The chief wealth of 
Cordova and Tucuman confifts in their mules and cattle } and 
their chief commerce arifes from their (ituation between Buenos 
Apc$ and Peru. 

The country, to die north of Buenos Ayres, presents as gloomy a 
prospect to our commercial adventurers, as the Pampas and plains 
of Tucuman, over which Mr Helms and his associates travelled. 
Santa Fe, oii the Paranh, the nearest town to Buenos Ayres in 
that direction, is at the distance of 900 miles ; and Corri- 
entes, on the same river, is at least as much further off*. Both of 
them inconsiderable places, w'itbout commerce, or any objects 
of exchange, except mules and oxen. Buenos Ayres owes, in 
fact, its present wealth, and population, not so much to the terri- 
tory which surrounds it, as to its accidental and artificial station 
of oeing the capital and seat of government, in the most exten- 
sive viceroyalty of Spanish America, and to Its having become, 
in conscqueifce of that circumstance, tlic emporium between 
Spain and Fotosi. Deprive it of its artificial preeminence, and it 
must be reduced to its natural resources, which arc confined to a 
fertile, but uncultivated soil ; and to immense plains, destitute of 
trees, but abounding in live stock and game. 

We shall here insert M, Helms's character of the J[ndians. Our 
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readers will observe how materially it differs from the account 
usually given of that race of people, especially in what relates to 
their intellectual capacity, and to their industry, and endurance of 

* The colour of the Indians refembics dark bronze ; have an 
agreeable phyriognomy, and mufcular limbs; they arc of a middle fta» 
lure, and endowed with an excellent underftanding, but rather of a 
melancholy than lively difpontion* They are the moft laborious and in- 
duftrious clafs of the community, and are therefore the perfons em- 
ployed through the gp-eateft part of South America ia domeftic fervice, 
and in the labours of the field, as well as in the mines. To the labour 
of the Indians, we are indebted for all the gold and filver brought from 
SpanlHi America. They are more robull than the Europeans, or even 
the Negroes, neither of whom can endure the altern.vian8 of beat and 
cold in the mining countries, nor fupport the fatigues of working the 
mines. ’ 

At Salta, the capital of the province of Tucuman, a place of 
considerable trade, with a population of 9000 inhabitants, the 
more elevated mountains ot the Cordilleras begin. Here Mr 
Helms and his companions were forced to quit their carriages, and 
betake shemselves to mules for tl^e rest of their journey. They 
were now about 1200 miles from Buenos Ayres, and had still 
1800 miles to travel before they could get to Lima, 

The celebrated mines of Potosi, are 1617 geographical, and 
1873 English miles from Buenos Ayres. The greatest part of 
this journey is through a barren uncultivated country, and the 
la8^400 miles of it are over moufiuins very difficult to pass, 
there being often no other road but the bed ot a torrent. It must 
therefore be a very hazardous enterprize for an enemy to pene- 
trate from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, apd quite impossible, if any 
resistance be opposed to it. The true road to Potosi, is not 
through Buenos Ayres, but by Peru ; not through the country to 
which it has been artificially annexed, but through that on which 
it depends for its subsistence. 

Nothing can be more difmal than the country about Potofi. 
The valleys are entirely deilitute of wooc^ and nothing grows on 
the (helves and declivities of the mountains but mofs. The fum- 
mits of the mountains are covered with perpetual fnow. But in 
this defolate country, nature has placed fom^ of the richell mines 
of filver known in the world. The annual produce of thefc mines, 
at prefent, docs not exceed ceo.ooo or 600,000 marks of filver ; 
^t, in the opinion of Mr Helms, * if they were wrought with 
but moderate (kill and diligence, they would yield, every year, 
twenty, and even thirty, millions of dollars. ’ The ignorance Qf 
^q^anUrds at Potofi, in the art of mining, he deferibes as ex- 
^ ceffive I 
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ceffive ; and reprefents their mode of conducing the ' operations 
of ftampingt fifting, wafliing, quickening and roafting tlie ptei 
as moft flovcniy, wafteful, and unfcientific. * Their procefs^w 
amalgamation is fo defedtivC} * that they are fcarce able to extfi^l 
two thirds of the Giver contained in the ore ; and, for every mark 
of pure Giver which they obtain^ they lofe onci and fiequently 
two marks of quickGlver. ’ 

We apprehend there is a grofs error in page 50, where it is 
faidi * that the revenue to the king, from the mines in the king* 
dom of La Plata^ amounts annually to four millions and a half of 
piaftres : * For the whole produce of thefe mines, as given in 
page 48 and page 141, does not exceed that fum ; and we doubt 
much whether there be a Gngle mine in Potofl worked on account 
of the King. The royal duties from the mines of PotoG, arc 
from 300,000 to 400,000 dollars a year, and the proGts from the 
royal bank de rejeaie^ * do not exceed 40,000 dollars a year. The 
mint of PotoG, it is true, brings in about 300,000 dollars a year 
to the crown ; but, from this mm, mull be dedu£fed the expenfe 
of the eftabliftment, as from the grofs amount of the royal dii* 
ties mud be taken the expenfe of collecting them. On the whole^ 
the clear revenue of the kingdom of La Plata, ariGng from its 
mines, and applicable to the other expenfes of its government, 
cannot exceed an eighth part of the fum mentioned by Helms } 
and of this, not a penny reaches Madrid. The civil and military 
eftablilhment of the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, which includes ' 
PotoG, confumes the whole, if not more than the whole, of its 
revenue. 

We fufpefl:, alfo, that Mr Helms has greatly exaggerated the 
population of PotoG, which he edimates at 100,000 fouls. If 
this were true, PotoG would be the moll papulous city in the Spa* 
nilh part of South America, and would contain nearly twice as 
many inhabitants as Lima, the capital of Peru. Alcedo reckons 
its population at 25,000 fouls. 

Many of the cities between PotoG and Cuzco, have not yet re* 
covered from the dedru^ion which they fufFered during the in- 
furredtion of the Indians in 1779* We regret, with the tranfla- 
tor, that Mr Helms has not given us a circumdantial account of 
this infurredlion. We have underdood that it failed in its objedl, 
which was the emancipation of Peru, only in confequence ot the 
excedes and pernicious views of thofe who took part in it. All 
clades were at Grd difpofed in its favour ; but when it was con* 

verted 


* The bank de refeate^ is an eitabiiGuiient lor making loans, on cer* 
taiu terms, to poor miners, begun, originally, by the fubfcriptinn of 
private adventurers, but now belonging to the orewn. * 
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ymttd from an infttife£kion againft the Spanish goverfUnent, Um 
. » jieneral war againd property, the Creoles of rank and fortune 
joined thcmlEelves to the government, and enabled it to pul down 
tnrufgents. 

The royal mine of quickfilver at Guencavelica, yields at pre^ 
icni only 1500 quintals of quickfilver annually* Each quintal 
cods the king 166 dollars, and he fells it for 73 to the undertakers 
of the mines. He lofes by this traffic, according to Mr Helms, 
aoo,ooo dollars annually. This eilimate, our readers will per« 
Ceive, does not agree with the preceding data ; but we ate unable 
to re^ify the error. The great vein of cinnabar at Guencavelica^ 
was eighty Spanifh ells in extent, and had been funk to the depth 
of 600 fathoms, before the irregular and unfkilful manner of 
working it made the pit fall in. It is finguiar, that of die three 
greateft mines of quickfilver in the world, via. Gueocaveltca, in 
Peru, Almaden in the Sierra Morena, and Idria in Catniola, 
two ftould be in the dominions of the King of Spain. One of 
the difficulties to be encountered in the emancipation of Spanifii 
America, is to find a fupply of quickfilver for its mines. Mexico 
is, in this refpe£l, lefs fortunate than Peru. The mine of Guen-» 
eavelica, if properly worked, would render Peru and Potofi inde« 
pendent of all other couiurtes for their quickfilver. But there are 
no mines of quickfilver in Mexico ; none at leaft which have been 
worked to advantage. No refource would remain to Mexico, if 
ieparated from the mother country, but to import quickfilver from 
China, where, fortunately, it can be obtained of a better quality, 
and a cheaper rate, than at Triefte. 

Lima, tiU capital of Peru, has declined, in population, from 
70,000 fouls to about 50,000 fouls. Mr Helms aferibes this to 
Ae decay of trade in Peru i and the decay of trade to the free 
commerce, which has glutted the South American markets with 
European goods. But the decline of trade which he laments is 
quite imaginary, and contradifled by the cuilomhoufe books of 
Callao } and the caufe which he alfigns for it is more likely to 
ruin the merchants of Cadiz than thoLe of Lima. This is not the 
only inftatice where Mr Helms has been the dupe of idle cla^ 
mours, wkI has i^epeated the moft abford tales and fenfelefo fabri- 
cations. His own veracity becomes a little fufpefted, when he 
Sells us, in page po, that a Spanifh governor charged 25 dollars to 
the Kfog for 100 bricks, which coft only half a dollar when 
madk by Mr Helms. We believe that great frauds are praflUed 
agaffift the King of Spain by his fervants in America *, but we 
coftfefs that fuch an enormous fraud as this fiaggers eonmletely 
mt faith, and begins to IciTen our confidetice in Mr Helms. 
Multm tM not improved, when, in pag0 X03 we are told, that 
* in 
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in the mines of Guantajaya near Arequipa, * a common drinking 
jrlafs full of water is fometimes fold at the rate of a piaftre 1 1' 

< From authentic regiflers tranftnitted to the governors of the 
rnt provinces, it appears that, from the ift of January to the 3sftof 


December 1790, they coiaed, in the royal mints, 

Jn Gold In Stiver Toted 

Dollars^ Dollars* Dollars* 

At Mexico • 628,044 27 » 435»^44 18,063,688 

At Lima - - 821,168 4,341,071 5*162,239 

^ AtPotofi - - 299,846 3 » 983»*76 4,283,022 

At Santiago - 721,754 146,132 867,886 


Total 2,470,812 25,906,023 28,576,835 

< If to thefe fums we add the gold and fllver fabricated into various 
utenfils for churches, convents and private perfons, and the Turns clan- 
deftinely exported by the merchants without being coined, * * we (hall 
raife the whole produce of the mines to * 50 or more millions of piaftres, 
which are annually brought to Europe from the Spanifli colonies of 
America. * f 

On thefe eilimates and conclufions, various obfervations might 
be offered. In the firft place, the coinage of Lima, in page 141, 
does not agree with the account given of the fame coinage in pd^e 
102 ; of which any one may fatisfy himfelf by calculation, iK^ol- 
leding that there are 8i dollars in the mark of ulver. In the fecond 
place, Mr Helms has omitted all mention of the mints of Pppay» 
an and Santa Fe, where more than two millions of dollars are 
coined annually. But his allowance for the quantity of gold and 
fllver not carried to the mints, is fo extravagantly ^eat, that hie 
ellimate on the whole exceeds, rather than falls ihort of the truths 
We doubt much whether the mines of Spanifli America produce 
more than eight millions Sterling annually of the precious metals. 
We know, that the gold and fllver imported into Spain, in the 
yean 1795 and 1796, taken together, did not much exceed nine 
millions Sterling, according to the report of the cuflomhoufe 
books. It is true, that in 1 802, the importation of gold and fllver 
into Cadiz alone, amounted to 41,217,531 dollars; but this was 
after a long period of war, during which the trade of Spain with 
her American colonies had been much interrupted. Accordingly, 
in 1803, the importation of gold and fllver into Cadiz was reduced 
to 29,205,987 dollars, or about fix millions Sterling. 

It only lemains for us to notice the appendix which the tranf- 
lator has annexed to Mr Helms’s book, and of which, he tells us 
* be may, without vanity, aflert, that it contains the fulled and 

mod 
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mofl: correfi: account of Spanilh America which exills in any Eu« 
ropean language. How far the tranilatoris work judifies this eu- 
of his performance^ our readers will be able to judge from 
the following fpecimens. 

1. In pages 150, 15I5 1539 he has midaken reals de veU 

Ion for reals de plaia^ in reducing to Englifli money the fums gi- 
ven by M. Bourgoing, in his tables of the exports and imports of 
Spanidi America. The real de plata is equal to 2i reals de vellon^ 

a. In page 171, he tells us^ that * in commerce the Spaniards 
gave the name of pinjtre to the common Spanifli dollar, and that 
It paflbs, in Spain, for three (hillings and feven pence. ’ We can 
afTure him thftt there is no fuch word as pinjire in the Spanifh 
language ; and as the dollar is worth four (hillings and (ixpence 
out of Spain, we are rather inclined to fufpc€V mat it palTes for 
more than three (liillings and feven pence in Spain. 

3. In page 213, he gravely informs us, that there are two 
roads from Monte Video to Buenos Ayres, the one by water, and 
the other by land / 

4. In his zeal to vindicate the Jefuits from the attacks of the 
* felf- called French philofophers, ’ he argues, that the motive 
which led that ditintereded fraternity to found an empire in Pam* 
guay; was the defire to refeue the favages from * the avidity of a few 
unprincipled merchants, who went among them for the purpofes 
of plunder ; ’ and he adds, that * the outrages committed towards 
the Indians by thofe adventurers, have been recently proved by 
Mackenzie and other well informed travellers. ’ We humbly 
fubmit to the trandator, that the feene of Mackenzie’s travels was» 
not Paraguay, but the country about Hudfon’s Bay ; and that 
Mackenzie did not commence his travels till the Jefuits had been 
fupprelTed for more than twenty years, and not for a hundred 
years at lea(t after the foundation of their empire in South Ame- 
rica. The countrymen of Mr Mackenzie have long claimed the 
privilege of iecing further into futurity than other people ; but 
we believe this to be the (ird indance where they have been pro- 
duced as evidence of tranfa£rioDS that took place before they were 
born. 
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Anr. Xll. A View nf the Nefu Plan <f Edwatim 

promulgated Mr Jejeph Lancofier^ tn hts TraBs concerm^ 
the InfiruBim of the Children of the Labouring Part tf the Com^ 
munity f and of the Syfiem of Chr^ian Education founded by our 
pious Forf others for the initiati^ rf the Toung AI embers of the 
Rfiahlijhed Church in the Principles of the Reformed Reiigton, 
Mrs Trimmer. 8vo. pp. 152. 1805^ 

T tfis is a book mitten by a lady who has gained considerahie 
reputation at the corner of 3t Paul’s Ghurtb-yard $ who 
ffames in the van of Mr Newberry's shop; and is, upon the whole, 
dearer to mothers and aunts than any omer author who pours the 
milk of science into the mouths of babes and sucklings, llrcd, 
at last, of scribbling for children, and getting ripe in ambition, 
she has now written a book for grown up people, and selected for 
her antagonist as stiff a controversialist as die whole field of dis- 
pute could well have supplied. Her opponent is Mr Lancaster, % 
Quaker, who has lately given to tlic world new and striking lights 
upon the subject of education, and come forward to the notice of 
his country by spreading order, knowledge, and innocence among 
the lowest of mankind. 

Mr Lancaster, she says, wants method in liis book ; and thofe- 
fore her answer to him is without any arrangement. The same 
excuse must suffice for die desultory observations we shall make 
upon this lady’s publication. 

The first sensation of disgust we experienced at Mrs Trim* 
mer's book, was from the patronizing and protecting air with 
which she speaks of some small part of Mr Lancaster’s plan. She 
seems to suppose, because she has dedicated her mind to the sub- 
ject, that her opinion must necessarily be valuable upon it ; for* 
getting it to be barely possible, that her application may hai*^ 
made her more wrong, instead of more right. If she can make 
out her case, that Mr Lancaster is doing mibichief in so important 
a point as that of national education, she has a right, in com-*- 
mon with every one else, to lay her complaint before the public ; 

» but a right to publish praises must be earned by sonicthing more 
difficult than the writing sixpenny books for children. They 
may be very good ; thou^ we never remember to have seen any 
one of them : but if they be no more remarkable for judgment 
and discretion, than parts of the work bcfoie us, there are many 
thriving children quite capable of repaying the obligations diey 
owe to their amiable instructress, and of teaching, with' 'grateful 
retaliation, * the old idea how to shoot. ’ 

In remarking upon the work befoiRC us, we shall exactly follow 
the plan of the authotess, and prefix, as she does, the ^titlcs of 
' VOL. IX. yo. 17. M diose 
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those subjects on which her observations ar^ made ; doing her 
the justice to presume, that her quotations are fairly taken from 
Mr Lancaster’s book. 

Mr Lancaiter^s Preface. — ^Mrs Trimmer here contends, in op-* 
position to Mr L incaster, that ever since the establishment orthe 
IVotestant Church, the education of the poor has been a national 
concern in this country 5 and the only argument she produces in 
support of this extravagant assertion, is an appeal to the act of 
uniformity. If there arc millions of Englishmen who cannot 
spell their own names, or read a sign-post which bids them turn 
to tlie right or left, is it any answer to this deplorable ignorance 
to say, there is an at t of Parliament for public instruction ? — ^to 
shew the very line and chapter where the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, ill Parliament assembled, ordain the univci »ility of reading 
and writing — when, centuries afterwards, the ploughman is no more 
capable of the one or the otJier than the ^ast which he drives ? In 
point of fact, there is no Protestant country in the world where the 
education of the poor has been so grossly and infamously neglect- 
ed as in England. Mr Lancaster has the very high merit of call- 
ing the public attention to this evil, and of calling it in the best 
way, by new and active remedies ; and this uncandid and feeble 
lady, instead of using the influence she has obtained over the ani- 
lity of these realms, to join that useful remonstrance which Mr 
Lancaster has begun, pretends to deny that the evil exists 5 and 
when you ask where arc the schools, rods, pedagogues, primmers, 
histories of Jack the Giant-killer, and all the usual apparatus for 
education, the only thing she can produce is the act of uniformtiy 
and common prayer. 

2. TAtf Prinnplt on which Mr LancafePs Tnflitution is condtiBed. 
— Happily for mankind, ” fays Mr Lancafter, “ it is poflible to 
combine precept and pradlice together in the education of youth : that 
public fpirit, 01 general opinion, which gives fuch flrength to vice, may 
be rendered fexviceable to the caufe of virtue 5 and in thus dircding it, 
the whole fccret, the beauty, and flmplicity of national education con- 
Ms. Suppofe, for inflancc, it be required to train a youth to ftrifk ve- 
racity. He has learnt to read at fchool : be there reads the declaration 
of the Divine will refpeding fiars ; he is there informed of the pernicious • 
etfeds that pra6lice produces on fodety at large ; and he is enjoined, 
for thljtfear of God, for the approbation of his friends, and for the good 
of hiiibhoolfellows, never to tell an untruth. This is a mod excellent 
precept; but let it be taught, and yet, if the contrary practice be 
^ treated with fndilFerence by parents^ teachers, or aflbeiates, it will ci- 
tlier weaken or deftroy all the good that can be derived from it ; but if 
the parents or teacliers tenderly nip the riling {hoots of vice ; if the af- 
fociates of youth poqr contempt on tbe diar ; he will foon hide his head 
witli ihamei and moA tikoly leave off the pradice» ” p* 34- 25* 
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.. The objection which Mrs Trimmer nulos to this passace^ 
is, tint it IS exalting the fear of man above jhe Uar ob (, ^ ^ 'FaU 
observation is as mischievous as it is unfo’jiuiotl. Vnclou^t*^ 
cilljr the fear of God ought to be the panmount from 

the very beginning of liic, if it were possible to nuke it '»o ; but 
it is a feeling which can only be built up by ib’grees, I ho awe 
and respect which a child cntoitiins for it& parent and imiructor, 
is the first scaffolding upon which the sicred e«llfice of religion is 
reared^ A child begins to pray, to act, and to abstiiii, not to 
please God, but to please the parent, wh© tells him that ‘Jucii is 
the will of God. The religious principle gains oujuiul from 
the power of association and the improvement of 10a .on; but 
without the fear of man,— the desire of ple-ung, an 1 the die.id 
of offending those with whom he lives, it woiil<l be e\tiemcly 
cliilicult, if not impossible, to clierish it at all in tlie mind of 
children. If you tell (says Mr Lane .ste^') a child not to sw^'ar, 
because it is forbidden by God, and he find? every body whom 
he lives with addicted to that vice, the mere precept will soon bo 
obliterated ; which would acquire its just iniluence if aidcdi by 
the effect of example, Mr Ijinc.’stor does not say that the fear 
of man ever ought to be a stronger motive than the fear of God, or 
that, in a thoroughly formed character, it ever is: he merely 
says, that the fear of man may be made the most powerful mean 
to raise up the fear of God ; .md nothing, in our opinion, can 
be more plain, more sensible, or better expressed, than hl> opi- 
nions upon these subjects. In con*oboration of ihib sentimcnl, 
Mr Lancaster tells the following story. 

" A benevolent friend of mine, ” fa}s ho, who reodcs at a 
near London, where he has a fchool of the clafs railed S>itt Jay 
recommended feveral lads to me for education. He is a jiions mm, m.J 
thefe children had the advantage of ^rood pu'^ep^s under his inllniftion, 
in an eninent degree^ but had 1 educed them to v« ry little prat^lice. A» 
they came to my fchool from fiime dillcince, tliey \v(ie peimilted to 
bring their dinners ; and, in the inteival heLwcci morning and afternoon 
fchool-hours, fpent their time with a number of hdft under finular cn*- 
cuinftanccs in a play-ground adjoining the fchool-room. In this pli)- 
ground the boys ufually enjoy an horn’s r cr(\ition ; tops, halls, laces, 
or what belt fuits their inclination or the feafori of th'* year; but with 
this charge, ‘‘ I^et all be kept in innocence. Their l.uK 
themfelves very happy at play with thtir new affociates ; but cn a ful- 
den they were fei/cd and overcome by mmibtns, were bisui/Jit int / 
fohool juft aj people in the ftrect w'ould feive a pickpocket, apd bring 
him to the police office. Happening at that time to be w'lthin, 1 
quired, “ Well, boys, what is all this buftle about Why, Sir, 

was the general reply, “ thefe lads ime hciix fw caring, ** ’PbiH was 
'announced with as much emphafis and folcr^aty a wf.uU! ufe 
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in paffing fenteitce upon a criminal. The culprits were, as may be fup- 
pofed, in much terror. After the exanlihation of witnefles and proof 
of the fa£);s, they received admonition as to the offence ; and, on pro* 
raifc of better behaviour, were difmifTed. No more was ever heard of 
tlicir fwearing j yet it was obfervablc, that they were better acquainted 
with theory of Cbt iftianity^ and could give a more rational anfwer to 
queJHonsfrom the fcripture^ than feveral of the boys who had thus treat- 
ed them, on comparifon, as eonjlahles nuould do a thief ** I call this, 
adds Mr Lancaftcr, ‘‘ pra£lical religious irflruOton^ and could, if need- 
ful, give many fuch anecdotes. ” p. 26. 27. 

All that Mrs 'rriminer has to observe against this very striking 
illustration of Mr Lancaster’s doctrine, is, that the monitors be- 
haved to the sw'carcrs in a very rude and unchristianlike manner, 
idhe begins with being cruel, and ends witli being silly. Her first 
observation is calculated to raise the posse cornttatas against Mr 
Lancaster, to get him stoned for impiety \ and then, when he 
produces the most forcible example of the effect of opinion to en- 
courage religious precept, she says, such a method of preventing 
swearing is too rude for the gospel- True, modest, unobtrusive 
religion — charitable, forgiving, indulgent Christianity, is the great* 
est ornament and the greatest blessing that can dwell in the mind 
of man. But if there is one character more base, more infamous, 
and more shocking than another, it is him who, for the sake of 
some paltry distinction in the world, is ever ready to accuse con- 
spicuous persons of irrcligion — to turn common inforiher for the 
church — and to convert the most beautiful feelings of the human 
heart to the destruction of the good and great, by fixing upon ta- 
lents, the indelible ftigma of irrcligion. It matters not how 
trifling and how infignificant the accufer ; cry out that the church 
is in danger^ and your obje£k is accompliihed ; lurk in the bird- 
cage walk of hypocrify, to accufe your enemy of the unnatural 
crime of Atheifm, and his ruin is quite certain \ acquitted or con- 
demned, is the fame thing; it is only fufiicient that he be accufed, 
in order that his deftruflion be accomplifhed. If we could fatis- 
fy ourfelves that fuch were the real views of Mrs Trimmer, and 
tnat (he were capable of fuch bafenefs, we would have drawn 
blood from her at every line, and left her in a ftate of martyrdom 
more piteous than that of St Uba. Let her attribute the milk 
and mildnefs Ihc meets with in this review of her book, to the 
conviAion we entertain, that flic knew no better — that fhc really 
did underftand Mr Lancaller ac fhe pretends to underftand him — 
^nd that if flic had been aware of the extent of the mifehief flie 
was doingf fhe would have toiled the 'manufeript fpelling book in 
which flie \\ as engaged, into the fire, rather than have done it. 
As a proof that we are earneft in fpeaking of Mrs Trimmer’s 
fmplicityi we piuft date Uie objeftiosi flie makes to one of Mr 
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Latneader’s puniihments. ^ When I meet, * fays Mr Lancaftcr, 
« with a flovcnly boy, I put a label upon his bread, I walk him 
round the fchool with a tin or a paper crown upon his head.’ 
* Surely, * fays Mrs Trimmer, (in reply to this) * furely, it fhoul J 
be rememhered, that ths Saviour f the world was cf owned with 
thorns^ in dor^on^ and that ths is a reafin why crowning is an im* 
proper punijhmntfir a Jlovenly boy* / / / 

Rewards and Puni/htnents^-^Mts Trimmer objefis to the fear 
of ridicule being made an tndrument of education, bccaufe it 
may be hereafter employed to ftiame a boy out of his rdigiou. 
She might, for the fame reafon, objeA to the cultivation of the 
reafoniag faculty, becaufe a boy may hereafter be rcafoned out of 
his rdigion } (he furely does not mean to fay that flic would make 
boys tmenfible to ridicule, die fear of whicn is one curb upon the 
follies and eccentricities of human nature. Such an omeft it 
would be impoflible to effeft, even if it were ufcful: Fut an 
hundred boys together, and the fear of being laughed at, will al- 
ways be a ftrong influencing motive with every individual among 
them. If a mailer can turn this principle to his own ufe, and 
get boys to laugh at vice, indead ot the eld plan of laughing at 
viitue, is he not doing a very new, a very difficult, and a very 
laudable diing ? 

When Mr Lancadcr finds a little boy with a very dirty face, he 
fends for a little girl, and makes her wafli off the dirt before the 
whole fcbool) and (he is direAcd to accompany her ablutions with 
a gentle box of the ear. To us, this puniftiment appears well a- 
dapted to the oiFence ^ an^ in this, and in mod other indanccs 
of Mr Lancader’s interference in fcholadtc difcipline, we are 
fttuck with bis good fenfe, and delighted that arrangements appa- 
rently fo trivial, really fo important, (hould have fallen under the 
attention of fo ingenious and fo original a man. Mrs Trimmer 
objc£l$ to this praAicc, that it dedroys female modedy, and in- 
culcates in that fex, an habit of giving boxes on the ear, 

* When a boy gets into a finging tone in rostdlng^ * fays Mr Lancaf* 
ler, * the beft node of cure that 1 have hitherto found effcAual, is by 
the farce of ridicule.— ^Decorate the offender with matches ballads, 
(dying fpeeches if needful); and in this garb fend him round the fchool, 
with lotne boys before him crying matches, See, exadlly imuacing the 
difmal tones with which fuch things are hawked about London flreet^ 
as will readily recur to the reader’s memory. I believe many boys be- 
have rudely to Jews more on account of tlte manner in which they csy 
^ old clorties, ” than becaufe they are Jews. 1 have always feuDd ex- 
cellent eifedls from treating boys, who fing or tone in their reading, in 
the manner deferibed. It is fure to turn the laugh of the whole (chool 
upon the delinquent ; it provokes rifibility, in fpite of every endeavour 
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to clieck it, in all but th^ njfndfr. I have ftldom known a boy thus 
piiiiiiliLd 01.10, for whom it was ntrdful a fccond time. It is alfo very 
ido n that a bov dofcrves both a and a /Iiackle at the fame time. 
JVIoll boyd aro wife enough, under one punilhment, not to tranf- 
grcfi imineihatoly, 1 »m): ji fhould be doubled. * p. 47—8. 

I'his punlflinient is objcdled to on the part of Mrs Trimmer, 
Jbecaule it inculcates a diilike to Jews, and an indifference ebout 
tlyin^ fpeeclus * Toys, Ihe fays, given as rewards, are worldly 
things *, children are to be taught that there are eternal rewards in 
llore for them. It is very dangerous to give prints as rewards, 
becaufe prints may hereafter be the vehicle of indecent ideas. It 
Js, above all things, perilous to create an order of merit in the 
borough fchool, bccaufc it gives the boys an idea of the origin of 
aiobility, * e/inclnlly tn tumt (w'C ufe Mrs Trimmer’s own words) 
* 7 vhuh furnijh tujlauies of the cxtinBton of a race of anitent nobility^ 
tn a neighbour} nir nation , and ihe eleniatlon of fome of the lowef people 
io the htvhif jlatiom. Bjys accvfomed to co^tder ihemf elves the 
nobles oj ihe f. h^ol^ nuy^ tn their future lives ^ firm a conceit of their 
own in, ritSy ( unhfs they have very found principles ) ajpire to be 
f the Jewdy and to take place of the hereditary nobility d 
We think tliefe extrafts will fufficicntly fatisfy every reader of 
common fenfe, of the merits of diis publication. For our part, 
when we faw thefe ragged and intcrefting little’ nobles, fliining in 
tiieir tin liars, we only thought it probable that the fpirit of emu- 
lation would piake them better fangers, ufhers, tradefmen, and 
Hiechaiiics. Wc did, in truth, imagine we had obferved, in fome 
of their faces, a bold projedl for procuring better breeches for 
keeping otit the bl id.s of heaven, which hbwled through thofc 
garments in every diicdlion, and of afpiring, hereafter, to greater 
llrcngth of fcam, and more perfect continuity of cloth ; but for 
the fafety of the tnled orders, we had no fear 5 nor did we once 
circani that the black rod which whipt thefe dirty Jittlc dukes, 
would one day be borne licfore them as the emblem of legiflativc 
dignity, and a fign of noble blood. 

Order , — ^The order Mr Lancafter has difplayed in his fchool, is 
quite aitoniitiiagf Every boy feems to be the cog of a wheel — the 
whole fchool a perfcdl machine. This is fo far from being a burden 
orconftraintto the boys, that MrLancaQer has made it quite pleafant 
and intcteftuig to them, by giving to it the air of military arrangement; 
not fbre^ngf aSjMrs 'rrimmer forefees, that in times of public 
furniflies the difalFc^ed with the immediate 
means of laiiing an aimy i for what have .they to do but to fend 
for all the children educued by Mr I.ftnca(ler,'from the dilFercnt 
corners of the kingdom into which th'^ jire difperfed,-— to beg it jjs 
^ titular favour ot them to lall^uito the fame order as they a- 
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dopted in the fpclling clafs twenty-five years -ogo j and the reft ip 
all matter of courfc— 

fatnque faces^ it Saxa volant. 

The main obje£k, however, for which this book is written, is 
to prove that the church eftabliftiment is in danger, from the in- 
creafe of Mr Lancaftcr’s inftiturlons. Mr Lancafter is, as we 
have before obferved, a Quaker. As a Quaker, he fays, I can- 
not teach your creeds ; but I pledge myfelf not to teach my own. 
I pledge myfelf (and if I deceive you, defert me, and give me 

a ) to confine ‘myfelf to thofe points of Chrillianity in which all 
riftians agme. To which Mrs Trimmer replies, that, in the 
firft place, he cannot do this ; and, in the next place, if he did 
do it, it w'ould not be enough. But why, we would alk, cannot 
Mr Lancafter efFeft his firft object i The pradic.il and the feeling 
parts of religion, are much more likely to attraft the attention, 
and provoke the queftions of children, than its fpeculativc doc- 
trines. A child is not very likely to put any queilions at all to a 
catecliizing mafter, aud ftill lefs likely to lead him into fubtlc and 
profound difquifition. It appears to us not only pra<fl;icable, but 
very eafy, to confine the religious inftrudlion or the poor, in the 
firft years of life, to thofe general feelings and prmciplos which 
arc fuitable to the eftablilhed church, and to every feft ; after- 
wards, the difcriminating tenets of each fubdivifion of Chriftians 
may be fixed upon this general bafis. To fay tliat this is not 
enough, that a child ftiould be made an Antifociui.m, or an Anti- 
pelagian, in his tendered years, may be very juft \ but what pre- 
vents you from making him fo ? Mr Lancafter, purpofely and in- 
tentionally to allay all jealoufy, loaves him in a ftate as well adapt- 
ed for one creed as anothc-r. Begin \ make your* pupil a firm 
advocate for the peculiar dodrincs of the Lnglifti church ; dig 
round about him, on every fide, a trench that lhall guard him 
from every fpccies of herefy. In fpite of all this clamour, you 
do nothing 5 you do not ftir a Angle ftep ; you educate ^like the 
fwincherd and his hog aud then, when a man of real genius and 
enterprize rifesup, and fays, let me dedicate my life to tliis neglect- 
ed object ; I will do every thing but that which muft neceflirily de- 
volve upon you alone j-^you refufe to do your little ; and compel 
him, by the cry of Infidel and Atheilt, to leave you to yourantienl 
n pofe, and not to drive you, by infidious companions, to any fyftem 
of aCtive utility. We deny, again and again, that Mr Laticailer’s 
inftruCtion is any kind of impediment to the propagation of tlie 
doClrines of the church ; and if Mr Lancafter was to perifli with 
his fyftem to-morrow, thefe boys would pofitivcly be taught no- 
thing 5 the doClrines which Mrs Trimmer conCders to be prohi- 
bited w'ould not ruih in, but tliere would be an abfolute vacuum. 

M 4 We 
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We will, however,, fay this in favour of Mrs Trimmer, that if 
every one who has joined in her clamour, had laboured one hon« 
dredth part as much as (h 3 has done in the caufe of national edu- 
cafion, the claiijour would be much more rational, and much 
more conhflent, thin it now is. By living with a few people aa 
aflive iVs herfelf, flie i-> perhaps fomehow or another perfuaded 
that there is a national education going on In this country. But 
our principal argument is, that Mr Lancaftcr*s plan is at lea(t 
better than the nothing which preceded it. The authorefs herfelf 
feems to be a lady of refpeftable opinions, and very ordinary ts^- 
lents ; defending wliat is right without ju^ement, and believing 
what is holy without charity. 


Art. XI II. The Mijeries of Human Life s cr, the Groans of Tl^ 
mothy Tefiy^ and ^imuel Senftive : with a few Supplementary 
Sighs from Mrs T^y. In Twelve Dialogues. Miller, London. 
i8c6. 

tt 

•This terrific title, with the fubjoined catafogue of pitiable e»- 
^ clamations, would lead a native of any country but Eng- 
land to expeft a heart-rending tale of accumulated woe. A French- 
man would prepare to (hake his head, and (hrug up bis fiioulders 
at the unobferved calamities of fome love-fick heroine ; a German 
would inftantly feel hU heart expand with all the fenfitivenefs of 
philanthropy, and the tear would (land ready to ftart from his 
eye, at the thought of beholding all the hoj^lefs errors and uun 
alloyed mifery of man, feelingly depi 6 led by the nervous hand of 
fentimental philofo.ihy. But to a thorough indigenous independ- 
ent Briton, the wotd * mifery ’ does by no means convey an idea 
lOf fuch extreme difeomfort. He feels the fatisfa£lion of grum- 
bling over his misfortunes, to be, on many occafions, fo much 
greater than the pain of enduing them, that he will beg, borrow, 
iteal, or even manufacture calamities, fooner than fu&r under 
any unufual fearexty of difeontent. He knows, indeed, that mife- 
xies arc neceiTary to his happinefs, and though perhaps noe quite 
fo pleafant at mioment as bis other indifpenfable eojoysnents^ 
Toaft beef and beer, would, if taken away, leave juft as great a 
craving in his appetites as would be occafioned by the privation of 
thefe national dainties. 

Ibe EngUlhman alone, we think, occupies himfelf ferioufiy 
tMs manufa£);uTe of unbappinefs \ and feems to pofiefs, almoit 
as exclufiveiy, the power of afterwards taughing at bis own mif- 
fortunes; which, however, during their immediate exiftence^ 
as inuch torment as ever ihc cruihing an earwig, or 
^ ' bating 
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beating a jackafsi inflifled on the fcnfibility of a lacrymofe Gpr* 
man. It is the Englifli only who fubmit to the fame tyrannyt 
from all the incidental annoyances and petty vexations of the day, 
as from the ferions calamities of life. In Ben Jonfon’s time, it 
was an unmeaning humour ^ to be gentleniaii4ikc and rnclan* 
choly. * We believe it is lince thofe days that a caufe for that 
melancholy has been invented. It is only by the prefeiit race 
that the drawing on tight boots, or the extinguiniing a candle un- 
der your nofe, has been found entirely to embitter life. Thefe 
trifling uneafinellbs, are now dwelt and commented upon^ in 
converfation, as of the higheft importance } are confidered an 
excufe for fpleen or ill nature, and, fometimes, almofl a reafon 
for doubting the beneficence of Nature altogether. Thefe reft- 
lefs concomitants of life, are only valued and cultiv^.ted in our 
gloomy atmofphere. The lively Frenchman either pafles them 
unnoticed, or, if he docs perceive them, only moulds them into 
a plcafantry to amufe his next companion. The haughty Spa- 
niard will not fuflbr his gravity and grandeur to be brolien in 
upon by fuch paltry confi^rations. The quiet Scotchnnn pa- 
tiently endures them without knowing them to be evils ; or if ht 
by chance receives annoyance, hereafter goes round about to 
avoid them. The violent Irifliman either palKonatcly throws them 
olF in an infiant, or perfuadcs himfelf it is comfoit and amufe- 
ment to him to let them continue. The phlegmatic Dutchman 
hides them from his view by the fmoke or his pipe ; while the 
philofophixing German, who only feels for all mankind, thinks 
every thing a trifle th«rt alFecls himfelf. The fombre Englifliman 
alone contents himfelf with grumbling at the evils, which he takes 
no fteps to avoid \ and perhaps the proneiiefs to futcide, that is 
objefted to John Bujl by foreigners, might more reafonably be 
attributed to this indulgence in unhappincTs, and domcilication of 
mifery, than to the influence of fogs, or the phjfical clfe£ts of 
fca-coal fires. 

Thefe are the miferies of wliich the author before us treats \ 
and it is a fubjefl which, in fome point oi other, mufl come 
home to every Englifliman. He enters upon this rich field, in 
an addrefs, inviting the miferable,j(but, we mufl reniiik, inviting 
nobody elfe) the ‘ cliildrcu of inisforcune, wheiefocvor found, 
and whatfoever enduring, — ye wlio, arrogatmg to yourfelves a 
Lind of fovercignty in fu^^enng, maintain, that all the throbs of 
torture, all the pungency of iorr<^v, all the bitternefo of defper- 
apon, are your own. Take courage to beliol<l a pageant of cala- 
mities, which calls you to renounce your fad monopoly ! ^ We are 
then prefented with Samuel Senhtive and Timothy Tcfty* Any 
fprmality of introdu(l;ion is ditpi^nfcvl with ; for (he author knew 
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that he could meet with no reader, who was not before ac*- 
t^uainted with one or otiicr of thefe gentlemen. For though Mr 
Senfitive be of a family comparatively modem, (not natural- 
ized in this country, ipyarmtly in the days of the Dutchefs of 
Bedford, who detl i^iat ^ Ihe was born before nerves were 
invented, *) yet tb' re ran be nobody, of any age, who has not oft- 
en met witii a braiK-li of the (lock of IVfly; which we believe, 
indeed, flouriflied in this id md even before the Conqueror. In- 
deed, the gentleman himfclf is fo often to be met with, equally 
in the worfl: as in tlio belt company, that it is no wonder the au- 
thor, in his fubfequent <ielineation of the charadter of Mr Senfi- 
tive, fhould forget ‘ all thofo finer difqaietudes, thofe quivering 
fufeeptibiliues, tl}'it fcverifii fallidioufnefs, and thofe qualmifh re- 
coiling difgufls which conftitute at once the pride aAd the plague 
of /}is goflamer frame. * We are not furprifed that Tefty’s grofs 
iorm and adtive dilbkcs were continually prefent to the author, 
and entirely obliterated the meek .agitations of Senfitive. For 
ihi^ has certainly been the cafe ; and, however flrongly the dis- 
cing! ion may finko us at fetting out, in a little time we perceive 
Senfitive to be a complete fac-fimlle of Tefty, and can fometimes 
baldly peifuado ourlelves that they arc not both one and the fame 
man. We entirely lofi; the diflinction between the mentally mi- 
fctablc rtian, whole M'hoJv fiame is jarred and thrown into a ftafe 
of tremulous Incapability by ihr fallitig of a diih ; and him who, 
grofs and violent under calamity, iniiantly knocks down the fer- 
vaiit who dropfied it. 

This diftindKon is perhaps better exemplified by the condudt of 
the parties undcf \ cxatioii, th m by any pofitive difference in the 
nature of the acci k-nts that dilbrder each of them. Thus, Mr 
Senfitive declares to Telly, ‘ I, ind c(‘, y 'h painful privilege 
of my nature, am as it wore ambidextei m n.i being no lefs 
exquifitely feiifiiive to thofe groffer annoyances, or tangible tribu- 
Irition.s, of which you are the vidlmi, than to thofe fubtlcr and 
elegant agonies which are my own peculiar inhcritanco. ' Telly, 
we think, might have made a declaration of the fame fort ; for as 
we go on, we find the vexations of both to be precifely the fame ; 
only the agonies, when they fix upon Telly, ncceflarily lofe the 
elegance which graces his friemrs tribulations. For this rcafon, 
we wifli that thefe two gentlf^men had hit upon fome more lively 
fhape in which to convey tludr tniferics to the world, than the 
wearifpmc fynenefs of dialogue. Had they p-^rmitted Tom Tefty, 
who appears in the fccond dialogue, or lome third perfon, to form 
their misfortunes into a narrative, wc have no doubt that his feel- 
ing defeription of all the torments they endured — of all the tears, 
contortions, ard vioieul geilure by which they es^reffed theii 
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fenfe of theiD» would have attra£l:ed the notice of the world ni der 
more than their own complacent vaunting of preeminence in mife- 
ry. Particularly* too, as we fee all the while, that their tortures, 
however pungent, ftill left them calmnefs enough to enter their 
calamities regularly in memorandum books, though, certainly, not 
fufhetent coolnefs of thought to correft the language and ftyle in 
which they are related. We think that even Mrs Tefty, though 
jibe is guilty of fome vulgar expreflions, might, if confulted, have 
remarked and amended feveral colloquial batbarifms, manufac* 
tured words, and incorreft phrafes, which have been fuffered to 
semain, and which, though, perhaps in converfation, no vexation 
to the moll nervous hearer, are a considerable mifery to the grofleft 
and mod fenfual leader. 

Thefe two gentlemen having agreed to meet frcqjiently, and 
contend for the crown of calamity, by reciting their unhappi- 
nelTes in a fort of Amabean profe ; we are, in the fecond dialogue, 
introduced to young Tom Tefty, who comes in for the purpofe 
of enlivening the converfation every now and then with a whim- 
(ically*applicd, or, more frequently, a punning quotation. The 
reader now perceives his own ^ mifery, * in the piofpe£l of pur- 
fuing the reft of his jourqey with thefe unvarying and difeon- 
tcnt<^ comrades. Now and then, indeed, a flight relief is af- 
forded, when Mrs Tefty puts in a word j but, upon the whole, 
file is a very quiet, well-behaved woman, and feldortri fpcaks 
but when fpoken to.* However^ there is no hope for it; the 
door of the conveyance is Ihut; the reader is boxed up with 
thefe companions ; the coachman is inexorable ; and, un« 
lefslhe has powers of felf-denial to give up the journey alto- 
gether, he mult, tlius accompanied, and thus only, immediately 
enter upon the ♦ Miferies of the Country. * Here he indeed 
wants companions of a more cheerful and patient difpofition ; for 
the miferies he meets witli at his outfet are really no laughing 
matter. Here, as in many other places, MoflVs Seufitivc and 
Tefty quite lofc their c«iptioufneis and caufelcfs irritability, and 
only complain of misfortunes that would vex, and that very effec- 
tually, any mati of the greateft rcafon and equanimity. 

* 10. (T.) While you arc out with a walking-party, after heavy 
rains— one flioe fiiddenly fucked off by the boggy clay ; and then, in 
making a long and defperate (Iretch, (which fails), with the hope of 
retovering it, leaving the other (hoc in the fame predicament : —the fc- 
cosd ilage of ruin ie that of Handing,' or rather tottering, in blank de- 
/pair, with both feet planted, ancle-deep, in the quagmire.— The laft 
(I had almoft faid the dying) feene of the tiagedy,— that of deliberate^ 
ly cramming flrft one, and tlien the other clogged polluted foot into its 
ilioaked-up flioe, after having * fcavengered ' your hands and gloves in 
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Having to drag up each, feparately, out of it# deep bed, and in this ftate 
proceeding on your walk-^is too dreadful for reprefentation. The 
crown of the eataflrophe is, that each of the party floundering in hia, or 
her, own gulph, is utterly difabled from alTifting, or being allifted by, 
the ’ 

* 17. (T.) On paying a vifit to your garden in the morning for the 
pnrpdft of regaling your eye and nofe with the choice ripe fruit with 
which it had abounded the day before, finding that the wliole produce 
mf every tree and hufli has been carefully gatheredr*-in the night ! ' 

* 1 8. (S*l The delights of bay-time ! as follows :<—'AKer having 
cut down every foot cf grafs upon your grounds, on the moft (blemn 
afiurances of the baronneter that there is nothing to fear— after having 

the whole tieighhourhood for every man, woman, and child, 
that love or money could procure, and thruft a rjd^Ci or a pitch-fork, 
into the hands of every fervant in your family, from the houfekeeper to 
the fcullion^after having long ovei looked and animated their bufy la- 
bours, and feen the exuberant produce turned and re-tumed under a 
fmiling fun, till every blade is as dry at a bone, and as fweet as a rofe-— 
after having exultingly counted one riling haycock after another, and 
dsawn to the fpot every fcizable horfe and cart, all now ftanding in 
readtnefs to carry home the vegetable treafure, as faft as it can be piled 
—-at fuch a golden moment as this, Mr Tefly, to fee volume upon vo- 
lume of black, heavy clouds fuddenl]^ rifing and advancing, in frown- 
ing columns, from tbc fouth-wefi ; as if the fun had taken half the Zor 
diac-— from Leo to Aquarius— at a kap behold the ruthlcls vapours ! 
—they halt— they muficr dircd^ly over head ; — at the fignal of a ihun- 
der-clap, they pour down their contents with a fitady perpendicular 
difeharge, and the aflahlt is continued, without a moment’s paufe, till 
every meadow U completely got under, and the whole feenc of afllon is 
a fwamp» When tlu enemy has performed his comniiflion by a total 
defeat of your hopes, when he has compktdy f»vcpr the field, xtA fcat- 
tcred your whole party in a panic-flight, he fuddeqjy breaks up his 
forces, and retires in open order ; leaving you to comfort and amufe 
yourfelf, under your lofs, by looking at his colours, in the flrape of a 
moft beautiful rainbow, which he displays in his rear. ’ 

* 20. ( 8 .) Lofing your way, 00 foot, at night, in a ftorm of wind 
and ram — and this, immediately after leaving a merry fire- fide. ’ 

Now, we do not coriceivc that it is ncceflary to pollcfs the unrea* 
fbnable it ritability of thefe gemlcmcii, to be very much difeompofed 
3t loliiig both your ihoes iii a bog \ or all your fruit being llolen ; 
or all your hay being fpoilt ; or lofing youifclf in a ftormy night. 
'Jlicfe are all circumttancts Jir-^du&ive of iuch ^ofitive lofs os ill 
\flrt£Vs, that we believe any one of them (to ulc a vulgar idea) 
might make the moft meek and pious clergyman utter an oath pf 
ronfiderabk magnitude. In the fame ftrain, as we go on ; lying 
. awake a whole night, which is generally fymptomatic of illnefs ; 
fteping in damp ftieets, 7;hjich ia almoft ccuaiuly produ£]btve of 
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being fea-fick, which is illnefs; fufdlng a hornet In your 
boot ^hile putting it on, whofe (ling would probably lay you up; 
iofing the memoranda of your dividends, by which you arc dif- 
abled.from receiving your money at the hank, and, perhaps, arreft- 
ed in confequence — are all ferious misfortunes that we think any 
gentleman would complain qf, and be very ill treated, if bis h\* 
mentations were laughed *at. Indeed, wc often think Meflri 
Tefly and Senfitive not at all ridiculous and peevi^, but very 
fenfible and reafonable men, who, if they really have undergone 
all the grievances here related, may juitly claim a preeminence 
of mifery, not only over the fancifully unhappy, but over die 
really wretched, and truly afflifled part of mankind. This is 
defeating and deftroying the prime deiign and groundwork of 
the book. 

* Tom Tefty, who is introduced in the fecond dialogue, is a ve- 
ry agreeable addition to tlie company ; and by no means mcrirs 
tlie charaiicr* given him by his fchoolmafter, who, his father fays, 
* thought proper to tell me that my boy is half mad 5 though, for 
all t can fee, the whole offence is, that he is a little wild or fo ixk 
his way of reading ; and by running from one book to another, 
and dafliing from this part of the volume to that, has (luffed his 
head with more words than he knows well how to manage ; and 
fo by dint of a good memory, without brains qiiite enough to bal- 
hft it, he flirts out his crude feraps of authors upon all occafions, 
without flopping to think where he is, or who are his hearers. * 
This incautious young man is, however, very entertaining, and 
his fchool rrf^ferics among the beft in the book. 

* 8. (Tom T.) Seeing the boy who la ne^t above you flogged for 
a repetition, which you know you cannot fay even half fo well as he 
did. ' 

* 14. (Tom T.) At dinner — the joint lafting only aa low down at 
to the boy immediately above you : — you are loo (lout to cat bread, an4 
fo go ftafved, and broken-hearied, into fchool. * 

Tiis chief fault is, too frequent an exhibition of his talent ; for, 
though he often produces remarkable and unexpecled quotations, 
he frldom miffes an opportunity of uttering the moll trite or re- 
motely connefted. Thus, in the following. 

* 35. (S.) After having dealt caftlefsly with honey at breakfafl, 
being hurried away, without a moment allowed for wafhing your hands ; 
or — (fiDce that cannot pollibly be granted you}— for chopping them 
off.* 

Ned Tc9. P/uf aloes quam mslUs haEet. ** Juv. 

The plain tranflatiou of the (ingle w'ord • mellis^ * hardly com- 
penfates for the total want of application of ‘ alois ,• ’ and the in- 
aptnefs of the metaphorical (igniflcation of the paffage aflbids no 
excufe. And in,- 

* 35. (S.) In walking through a vile alley— tpaffing under a win- 
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claw at fo ‘ fcafonable * a moment^ aa to intercept the liqnid refufe 
which a foul witch !«» empty Injy from the third or founh rtory. 

Ned Tea. •• Jnfequitur cumuh ftaruptus aqua vions, ” Virg. 

* Tea. 1 fancy the words which follow foon after are not quite fo 
a])pHcablc. ' 

— flan dim cafut ext alii unda^ 

There is nothing at all appropriate .in this palTage, except the 
plain application of the comprehenfive word * aqua ' and Old 
Tefty, in Ws attempt to give it a pointy mud have been much 
puzzled, fmee he is forced to join to it four words, which, in 
Virgil, are twenty lines cUllant, belong to another pa (Fage, and 
which, after all, he only quotes becaufe they arc not applicable. 
But Mr Thomas Telly is perpetually obliged to cram a quotation 
into the fjtiiation he wants, by fuch means * Virgil never 
knew that when he wrote fuch a line ; ’ or, * Horace could not 
have faid here tliat, * &c. ; or oftener, boldly, * We cannot apply 
to this the pallage, wliich fays, * &c. Nor is this young gentle- 
man content with watching for, and torturing every occatiou to 
his ufc ; but will very often engrofs the whole converfation, to 
make himfelf an opportunity for wit, and bring us round to a jell 
by degrees. Thus, a joke is very often feented a page before- 
hand ; and often, in his obfervations fubfcqueiU to a groan, he 
prefaces a quotation of four or five words, by an inrroiiuftory 
harangue of his own, at lead long enough for a maiden-fpcech 
in the Iloufe of Commons. He copies too freely the dylc of Joe 
Miller, and other jed-book compofers, who prepare us for any 
mod improbable midake, by introducing ‘ an Irifliman noted for 
blunders ; ’ or for a pcaflical joke," which any one mud have 
forefeen or difeomfited, bv ^ a gentleman, proverbial for long fits 
of abfence. ' Th^ plots lox his jokes arc fometimes aimed as in- 
tricate, as the introdudlion to thofe compofite jeds of the worthies 
above mentioned, which depend upon the choice, afibrtment, or 
contrad of chara£lers, as much as any regular drama. Such are 
thofe eiiafled by a man with a hump-back, and another without an 
eye; or by an Irifhnian, a barber, and a bald-headed man; or 
that mod extraordinary witticifm, the joint produ£lion of a fex- 
ton, a furgeori, a maid-fervant, and a man recovered after being 
hanged. # 

• 57 * JT.) The handle of the tea-urn coming off in the fervant’s 

hand, aiOie is palliug by you ! and this in fuch a manner, that though 
you its fall with your leg, you, at the fame time, break your leg 

^ with its fall— to fay nothing of the contents, which, in my own cafe, 
1 did not find of a very ht alkig naturc ! 

‘ Ned Tfu Why, Sir, as to tlie iimple faft of overfetting the 

um, that misfortune, if you will take Horace’s word for it, ** is def- 
tilled to befal every man in fomc part of his life or other! 

■ «« omnium 

ferfatur urnUf feriusj ocila^ 


Here 
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.Here he is obliged to lay a train for his Joke, and almost to ex- 
plain it beforehand, *in order to make it fit at all to the place* 
We arc afraid he is used to make jokes, and ket p them iv uly cut 
and dry by him v tlicii his eagerness easdy oveieoioing his 
caution, he is re<liiced te beg an opportunity for them, sueli as, 
* What do you think of such .1 tii ng, for 1 say tli.itA i<c, \ or, 
‘ If you had said tlius, I should h: v said that,’ Thus — 

• 108. (T.) The two-fold torment inflk'" led by a fit a-Zvi '. fi/lljtlie 
pcrfccution to which ho fubjt-As you through the niglu ; fe(fciKlIy, tlielofj 
of your meditated revenge in the morning, by his liocu i-pocns • fcaprs — 
his unthought-of and incredible capers, leaps, and dings, from under 

your eager fingers, at the very infiant when you fccni in the a( 5 f of, - 

nay, to have actually annihilated him, 

M/Z/e fu^it rejugitqus vias ; at vivhZm alter 
Hard hinns ; jam, jamque tenet ^ ffi'iU/que tenenti 
Increpuit — morfn elufus ! ** Virg. 

* Ned T’es, I am quite at home in this mifery s — intus et in cute 

novi. ** (Perf) This little Harlequin of the infcdl race, feems, like 
his brother the biped, to confider bis piirfuers, as foes, ** qutu faiJere 
eteffugereefi irmmphm, ” (Hon) — But have you nothing to fay agahiit 
a bug, father ? — In London, at lead, “ thclb bugs do fear us all ! 
(Shak.) ' 

In this hodge-podge of quotation, lie is first obliged to intro- 
duce' his inept sentence from Persius, by the inappropriate phrase 
of being at home in this misery \ then metamorphoses the flea in- 
to a Harlequin, which, after some trouble, lets in his half line 
from Horace \ only applicable to the new-comer Harlequin, and 
by no means to the flea, from whom the ^okc began ; and at last 
is so cruelly bent upon giving vent to the new thought that sud- 
denly pops into his hemi about hugs, that he cannot wait for a 
proper time, but abruptly asks his father wiiat he has to say a- 
bout them \ and then, without stopping for an answer, lets fly 
his own bald quotation — if, iiulecd, tliat deserves the name of 
quotation,, which only depends upon tlic usage of the same word, 
w'itliout any- similitude of sense to the passage, to illustrate wlticU 
it is mentioned. 

We find rnany more instances of these faults, but arc afraid of 
exceeding our limits ; and arc altogether so much obliged to any 
body who makes us laugh, that we wish not to bo severe upon 
any thing that gives rise to that vulgar convulsion ; even though 
it be involuntarily accompanied with the muttered * pish ' or 
‘ pslta ’ that seems to chide ourselves, and express sharne for be- 
ing amused at such nonsense. In this publication, however, we 
often find ourselves at liberty to laugh in perfect good taste. > 

' After having enumerated the miseries of the country, these 
j^entlemcn go on to diose of every pUce and occupation. — Of 

Game® 
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Games aricl Recreations — of London— of Public Places — of Tra- 
velling — of Social Life — of Reading and Writing— of the Table — ^ 
Miferics Domcftic, Perfonal, and Mifcellaneous. In addition 
to thcfe, Mrs Tefty furniflies a * few fupplemcntaiy fighs, ’ which 
were certainlr impcrioufly called for. As, otherwife, the * mi- 
•feries * of tl|p fair fcx (and we believe they enjoy at leaft as many, 
and as fancVul and fantaific as thofc which torment the lords 
of the creati&n) would have been entirely untrenched upon. As 
it is, we fufpeft, Mrs 'fefty has made but a very fmall draught 
from the army of vexations and megrims in which ‘ angel wo- 
maji’ delights. This arofe, neceflarily, from the author’s llcnder 
' ftocfc of information upon that point ; for we are convinced they 
were fnrniflied by no female friend. No lady, we tliinli, would 
iindcituke a talk, which, if fairly performed, mult difeover all 
the hidden fprings and recedes of the female mind ; all the. ar- 
cana of the Bona Doa, which have hitherto been preferved as fa- 
cred as the fecrets of Freemafonry. Nor would any true woman 
ever give up fo much of the affumed dignity of the fex, as to al- 
low that fheir grofs vadal, man, is held in Aich efUmation, or ca- 
pable of producing fuch uneafmefs, by his moft trivial aftions, in 
tJieir reiincd minds, as is coufeded in the following (ighs. 

* 10. At a ball— being aflted by two or three puppies “ why you 
don’t dana? ? ” — and aficed no more queAions, by thefc, or any other 
gentleman on the fubjeft : — on your return home, being pcftcrcd with 
examinations and crofs examinations, whether you danced — with whom 
you danced — why you did not dance — See, &c. ; the friend with whom 
you went, complaining, all the time, of being worried to death with 
folicitations to dance, the whole evening. ’ 

^ 14. After dinne r, when the ladies retire with you from a party of 
very pleafant men, having to entertain, as you can, ^alf a fcore of 
•mpty, or formal females ; then, after a decent time has elapfed, and 
your patience and topics are equally exbaufted, ringing for the tea, &c. 
which you fit making in defpair, for above two hours ; having, three or 
four times, fent word to the gentlemen that it is ready, and overheard 
your huftand, at the laft pieifage, anfwer, Very well— another bottle 
•f wine. ” By the time that tbe tea and coffee are quite cold, they ar- 
rive, continuing, as they enter, and for an hour afterwards, their political 
difputes, occafronally fufpended, on the part of the mailer of the houfe, 
by a reafonahle complaint, to hit lady, at the coldnefs of tbe coffee ; 
—foot! after, the carriaget are announced, and the vifitors difperfe. ’ 

* 1 6. At a ball— when yon have fet your heart on dancing with a 
particular favourite,— at the moment when you delightedly fee him ad- 
vancing towatds you, being brilkly accofled by a conceited fimpleton at 
your elbow, whom you cannot endure, but who obtains (becaufe you 

not in what manner to refufe) the honour of your band ” for 
Ibi cabling, ’ 

W(^ 
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We here, finish our analysis of the work. The author seems 
to entertain an idea, that written dialogue is entitled 10 «ie liber-^ 
ties used in real conversation. We meet, accordingly, with some 
incorrect grammar, and much crudeness of style, encumbered 
with many unwieldy parentheses. Above all, he seems to have 
adopted, from colloquy, the^use of several words nclvly and ex- 
traordinarily api^lied, which, in company, are casilV explained 
and enforced by some gesture or emphasis of the sjreakcr ; but, 
when written down, convey no immediate idea to thp reader, or, 
at least, a very feeble one. We meet with a ‘ washy remark, * 
‘ a man of iron,* ‘ a sepulchral party,* &c. — all perhaps good 
colloquialisms, but wdiich, in writing, lose all their force, from 
the explanations .necessarily affixed ; or, in default of them, die, 
thought wliich the reader must be.stow to discover their liumour, 
i)r even meaning. Printing in italics is a disgraceful method of 
marking the jpoint of a witticism. But the chief faults of the 
work are, great sejmeness and length, wliich mutually and severe- 
ly aggravate each other \ and we could readily have dispensed 
with much of the conversatiojps introductory to the groans, and, 
still more willingly, with the dull homilies preached at‘| the end 
by Mr Sensitive senior. This is a remarkable instanc6 («fther of 
an author’s distrust in his readers, whom he would not jfcave to 
pick out his moral, or of diffidence in his own powers of render- 
ing it plain and easy. The reader, at the end of the groans, thinks 
he has finished the book, and is leaving it merry and pleased, when 
Mr Sensitive senior steps in, and, like the butler in the drama of 
Lovers’ Vows, detains him, insults his understanding, and dead- 
ens his spirits, by the heavy recitation of his musty moral. 

On the whole, we ftrenuoufly recommend this w'ork to all 
who love to laUgh j and, at the fame time, foci no pleafuie in 
difappointing an author, who aims at humour, by captious ob- 
jcdlions or dignified fullemtefs ; for (as Tom Tefty* would put in) 

* By two-headed Janus • 

Nature hath framM (Irauge fellows in her time, 

Some ^ihat will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-pi’per ; 

And others of fuch vinegar afpe<fi, 

Thnt they MI not /how their teeth by way of finite, 

Though Ncflor fwear the jeft be laughable. * S/jaL 

To the firfl clafs deferibed here, we promife much merriment 
from the perufal of this work ; and to lupport our opinion, we 
will feledl a few of the bed groans; or at Icafl thofe which n:o(t 
afFccled our rifible faculties. A felcclion, wc avow', much cafn.T 
made, than that of the faults that have been mentioned in this 
review. 

YOL. jx. NO. 17. N Off 
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Of Travi-llinc. 

* 4. (S.) Juft as you are poing with only one other perfon on 
yr.ur lirlc of the coach, who, yon flatter yourfelf, is the laft, — ftting 
the door foddenly opened, a'.d the guard, coachman, hoftler, &c. kc, 
cranin',’, fliovln;:, and huttrtifing up an overgrown, puffing, greafy, 
hun an hog,lof the butcher or grazier breed — the whole machine 
fli.'iinh)g allegro*. ni I 'g under i»s caigu, from the box to the baiket.— 
By dint of incredible t/Forts and contrivance?, the carcafe is, at length, 
Veighfd up tV the door, where it has next to flruggle with various and 
heavy obflrudft'rns in the paflage. When, at length, the entire beafl is 
fairly flung iii, and (after about a quarter of an hour confumed in »he 
<qH ration) plunged down and bedded, with the fqiielch of a falling 

. -and the giunt of a rhinoceros, — ^you find yourfelf fuddenly viced in, 
from the flumldn to the hip; upi*i) which the monflev — when, in ano- 
i ihtr quaiter of an Inuir, he has finally pumped, and parted, and fnor led 
4 himiclf iiito tranquillity, — htgins to make himfclf merry with your nii- 
fery, and keeps braying away, — loialiy callous to the dumb frowns, or 
nmtttr«d txtcratioiis, (“ curfes not loud but deep*') of the whole 
coach. ’ 

‘25.(8) At a formal dinner — tl^e awful refting-time which occa- 
, fionalhvii^t' rvents between tlie coiitfes: 

‘ “ JnJe altos hu'uni tur/uSf alto/que recurfus^^ 

* AAvetfts fpatUs ! '' 

* 10. (T.) After having left a company in which you have been 
galled by the raillery of (ome wag by profeffion — thinking, at your lei- 
fure, of a r^paritc which, if difeharged at the proper moment, would 
have blown him to atoms. * 

* 29. (S.) Rafhly confeffing that you have a flight cold, in the 
hearing of certain elderly ladies “ of the faculty, ’’ who inftantly form 
thcmfelves into a C Mdirltalion upon your cafe, and afTail you with a vol- 
ley of noflrums, a'! of which, if you would have a moment's peace, 
you muft folemnly promife to take off befure night — though well fatis- 
fied that they would retaliate, by “ taking you off” before morning ! 

‘ IJed Tcs. “ JEgnfcUque wedendo, ” Virg, 

From Mrs Testy’s Sighs. 

‘II. At a long table, after dinner, having the eyes of the whole 
comp-i.-y drawn upon you by a loud obfervation, that you arc ftrikmgly 
lik' Mrs or Mils — , particularly when you finiie. ’ 

We are forry the author inferted fuch an affefted and nonfenfi- 
cal groan as the following. 

‘ 21. (T*) Hearing the threats of invafion which have long been 
bawled out by the little bloated fiend on the other fide of the channel, 
honoured with ferious attention ’^y men adually born and bred in Eng- 
land. There are not, indeed, above half a dozen of our countrymen of 
thi white-livered defeription ; “ but who can think, with common pa- 
tience, even of that handful I ” 


la 
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In powerful contradiflion, too, to the fenfe and truth of the 
following. 

« II. (S,) At the play — the fickening fcraps of naval loyalty which 
arc crammed down your throat faftcr than you can cfulp them, in fuch 
after-picces as are called “ England's Glory, “ Tue Britifli rars, " 
— with the additional naufeau of hearing them borierouHy ap- 
pbuded. ' 

In the fecond edition, the luthor has informed us ot a new ca- 
lamity, which he entitles ‘ My own Groan. * It contMiis his com- 
plaint of the work being attributed to other noblemen and gentle- 
men, whofe initials only, and thofe perhaps fictitious/ he publiflies. 
We fuppofe, from this caution, that they are gentlemen who have 
never yet dared the public eye in a printed fhape ; but, Gnce the 
world has attributed to them a work which has met lb favourable 
a rece'ption, we fuppofe they are held in cllimation as fome of the 
prime wits and merrieft men ” of the age. This favourable opi- 
nion thus exprelTed, Ihould not be difregarded by them ; they are 
called upon to enter boldly upon the Gelds of literature, and ex- 
hibit to the world proof of thofe talents for which it has thus 
univcrGilly given them credit. 

We now unwillingly leave this work ; and, as a farewell to the 
author, we intreat him (without meaning to meafure weapons 
with fo formidable a rival) to caft an eye of compalfioii and 
fympathy upon a few 

Reviewers' Groans. 

1. A complacent author’s inquiries, whether his book is about td 
be reviewed, and what is the charaflcr to be given of it ; — faid 
book having only been thought worthy to be dlfmiGed with a ge- 
neral cenfure for ftupidity, ignorance, and lelf-fiiGiciency. 

2. A plaintive author’s reproachful tjuctlion how he ever in- 
jured you, fo that you chofc to be his executioner ; and the can- 
dour with which he argues upon your opinion of his work ; only 
denying that it wants genius, wit, or talle ; while l»e ingenuoully 
confefl'es there are fome few grammatical inaccuracies and carc- 
leflaefles in the flyle. 

3. Finding yourfclf fcated at dinner next a gentleman whom you 
have before pilloried in a review of extreme feverity 5 then being 
fomewhat relieved by Gnding that you are unknown to him j till 
a blundering pretender to literature, on his other Gde, calls you 
by your name*, and alks acrofs him, Who is to be. cut Up in the 
next Number ? 

4. 'Fhe harfh and opprobrious review done by your brethren upon 
a book that you have generouGy publifhed anonymoully ; then,} 
upon your owning it, iu hopes of foftening them, and perhaps 
procuring a rcvilal of the fecond edition of the review 5 their 

N % comments 
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comments upon your unkinchicfs and folly in not telling them be- 
fore ; and, above all, the fubfcqncnt grins and rejoiced faces of 
the wliole literary world, to vrhom your fiictids immediately pub- 
lifh your avowal. 

5. 'I’he copy juft fet up, and more wanted— the piinter’s imp, 
or the grearliecl/cbub liimfelf in w'aiting, and grinding Ins fangs 
with impatVnee— the poflman delivers a treble letter, which you 
eagerly optn, ocpecling a communication from a firft-rate corre- 
fpondent, which proves to contain a long expoflulatory and 
indignant refi;-’tation of your laft quarterns critique on an incenfed 
author —poll age unpaid. 

6. '^rhe dok'ful alternative of peruftng a huge quarto, at the 
rifk of (iiilocating your jaw's, in order to review it — or of review- 
ing the faid quarto, without fo pcrufing it, at the rilk of making 
blunders, and ftirniftiing pegs on which charges of mifreprefenta- 
tion w'ill not fail to he fufpended* 

7. Laft feene of all, 

'Jo clofe this fad eventful hiftory,— 

Long labour bellowed in endeavouring to extraft fubjeft for an 
article from a book too dull to be commended, and too accurate 
to be condemned, wdiere ordinary fubjefls are treated in an ordi- 
nary ftylc, and wdth ordinary ability j fo that, at laft, you relin- 
quiih ilie hope of drawing forth, Irom the mafs of mediocrity, 
food either for rcafon or for ridicule, and ftiut the book, with tlic 
friiitfftls apoftrophe, 

Too bad for a blefting, too good for a cnrfe, 

1 wifli from my foul thou wert better or worfe. 


Art. XIV, Les Tetnplkrsj Trat^cdie^ precedte d^un Precis Huto^ 
riqne stir les Templurs. Par M, Raynouard. Paris, 1805. 

'^nis work, as is evident from its title, is divided into two parts, 
of which one is an historical abridgement, and the other is 
a poem. Wo have, therefore, to examine, first, how the author 
deals with truth, and, secondly, how he succeeds with fiction. 
The same individual may certainly excel both as a poet and as an 
liistorian ; but when he is to state the facts as they really happen- 
ed, and is afterwards to embellish them with t]ic colouring of 
fancy, the probable success i f his ciiterprize may be reasonably 
questioned. It may be feared tliat, in spite of the best endea- 
vours of the writer, the history will be so fasliioned as to corre- 
spoml w'ith the fable, and that the fable will be rendered less at- 
tractive than invagination might have made it, in order to preserve 
its likci;csi> to the history. 
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The author 'before us has chosen a subject for his trppedy, 
which is generally known to every person of education. Jlo lias 
thought fir, however, to prefix a statement of that subject to his 
drama, which contains almost the whole Jiistorical te^limony re- 
Jating to it- Now, if we condescend to believe Aristotle, tra- 
gedy, like every other species of poetry, is an imitation j and its 
power to please must consequently depeml not a little on the illiisinii 
which it produces. Put he, who would create an illusion, must 
not make us too intimately acquainted with the obj( rts by wliich 
lie means to raise it- If you wish to surprise a nuui with an op- 
tical deception, you must not previously instruct hir^-iri*t?'p sci- 
ence of optics ; nor, when you wouhl seriously inftn'st hiirT in 
a tale of the imagination, should you so accurately te.ich him ilie 
facts upon wliich it is founded, that he can never mistake ilie 
fiction for the truth. Tlie admirers of poetry would tiot thank 
the antiquary, wdioshould prepx to IjainJet and Macbeth a clear and 
indubitable statement of tlie events on which tliose trageilie.s are 
founded. There can be little doubt but that •Shakespoar^'’s ac curacy 
would bear no comparison with his genius; and the ]ncb.!hility 
which we. now allow to many of his scenes would prc/bahly vanish 
on the comparison. When, therefore, we opened the volume be- 
fore us, and found that the tragedy wms pvcccdcc! by the Instory 
of the 'Templars, well garnished too with many citations, proofs, 
and docuiucnts, wc could not help thinking the conduct of the 
;iuthor injudicious. 'The moralist mu>t forgive the muse as 
well as he can ; but certain it is, that tJie torch of truth rlu'ds 
no light by w'hich she likes to exhibit t!ie works >;f lier (iration. 
It throws too powerful a glare on her illusory scenery ; and lier 
sid’tcst shallows and her g.iyest tints disaj»pear hefoi ■ if. 

Having premised tliese tew remarks, wo proceed to 

state the contents cf the publication before u.s— li:-: al)r'dg('d Jiis- 
tory of the 'Templars, and tlie tragedy whicii IM. I^avuouaid he.s 
fouiulod upon it. 

I. Nine of tlie FrencJi knight.'*, says our auilu/i*, v/ho l;ad 
followed Godfrey of Jiouillon to the conquest (?f tlie ilidv l/ nd, 
devoted themselves to maintain the saft.tv cf ihe puldic v. .lys a- 
gainst the attacks of the infidels, who insidrt^d the pili ii n-* \'iiioni 
their piety conducted to Jerusalem. These Frer.chir.eii wcie * iic- 
cessivcly reinforced by mail) other warriors; and tin!-, 
soldiery appealed very soon after with glory in tJie fi- Id of b.it-. 
tic, and formeil the religious and military order of the es. 

Much is tlie sliort account of the origin of tJiis ci-hlir *1. d ; loJui- 
iion, whicli is given to us by M. Kaynouard. Jle ti’; *!) pun e wi > 
to jclcbcribe the appearance and manners of tlio knight:, in the 

N o vorjs 
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words of St Bernard. They had nothing, it seems," to themselves, 
not even their own will. They were generally plainly dressed ; 
were commonly covered with dust ; had their faces burnt by the 
suii; and the expression of their countenances was severe and fixed. 
On the approach of the combat, says the saint, they armed them- 
selves with faith wirliin, and with iron without. This double 
prccaulion was undoubtedly prudent, since it appears, that every 
knight was bound by an oath not to fly, even when alone, from 
three enemidf . provided these were infidels. While the oath ex- 
Jijbitcd tlic c(-ftirage and the zeal of the soldiers of the Temple, 
it miv t i^* v^’onfessed that the condition might furnish many faci- 
litu*s for evaiiing it. 

M. UayiKaiaril now enters upon a justification of the 'Fcm- 
pla: and .nt-ernpts to e\(‘ulpate them from the crimes which 

have been laid to tlieir eliargo. He gravely commences his de- 
fciicoj by assuriiig ns, thiit the proverb, to lirtuk like a Templar ^ 
proves no more against the Order, than tlie more ancient pro- 
verb, la drifik like a PopCy pi'oves against the Roman pontifs. 
'rhe other ofi’encos of which they are accused, were of a less ve- 
nial joiture. i'Vom the imputation of tlicsc, our author labours 
to virdicMic their memory. Nf)w, although we have long been 
of (.pinion that the mode in winch the 'Fcmplars were tried was 
unjust, and that even if tlie accusations ag.iinst them had been 
rlearly proved, tlierc is no apology for the horrid cruelties 
winch were iiillicled on them ; yet we camlot accpaicscc witli our 
historian, when ho becomes their advocate, and endeavours to 
place tlicir irmc'concc beyond suspicion. Of the degree of 
guilt wliich w'as imputed to thorn, men wdll judge diiTerciit- 
ly according to t^-'dr habits an.d prejudices; but we cannot 
venture to say positively, that they WTre imrooent (if all they 
were accused of. When they were first inculpated, they had 
much in tirorr power. They wnme rich, powerful, and numerous. 
Tlieir order derlvcil its origin from tire superstition of the times ; 
and F eir extraordinary and extravagant zeal could iiQt fail to be 
a theme of admiration with the multitude. Is it likely, then, 
that spotles.^ virtue, supported by xvealtli and dignity, distin- 
guished by reiiowm in arms, and respected throughout the whole 
Christian world, should have been hurled at oirce into destruc- 
tion by a base and groundless ralunrny I If the French Mc- 
naich, the Roman PontilT, and the Wnetian Republic, entered 
into a detestable league to cru'di a set i;f merr, w*ho had been the 
heroes of poj?ular prejudice, arrd whore lives w ere devoted to the 
cause of superstition, how' did it happen that almost all the 
Princes, and all the nations of Europe, participated in this un- 
w'orthy and tyrannical persecution ? I'he cry of indignation 

against 
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against t^c Templais wr.s not limlto to the kiiig.’om of Fran o ; 
nor did it pn ce d from any particiiUw doftrvi) oi' men. It 
resounded from the shores of Asia to the borders of iho Hahic. 
Kings, prelates, nobles, people, joined in the cvelama- 

tion. At the distance of several centuries, :»re we to p oianrice 
that all Europe was deceived, not u»>on a speculative but 

with respect to the characters of mcii eminent by their rnnk ami 
reputation, and whose conduct could not be entirely hidden from 
public observation ? 

Our luthor has certainly brought forward mar<y proofs, from 
which it is evident, that the Templars were held hij;[i venera- 
tion up to the period of the difToJution of their Ovider. /‘‘v :dl 
this tellimony only feenis to render it more cxtraonlinarv, that 
unfounded acciifations (liould have prevailed agairdl the^»^ and 
fliould have occafioned their fudden downfal, wit!) lofs of lifr, of 
fortune, of charadb r, and of honour. 'Fhe Kiag of FnaJ.mJ, 
the rival and the enemy of Pliilip, had been the prorccl:()r of tli • 
Templars. Our author tells us, tint it is not m ceirarv to exa- 
mine the political reafons which afterwartls detcrmiiu ii Kiiw.ird 
to nave them arrefted in England. But, unlcfs the pol.tie. l vea- 
fons be made manifeft, it is not candid to comlude, that the Eng- 
lifh Monarch abandoned their caufe, and conftnt d to their pii- 
niihmenr, without being impreiled with the belief of their guilt j 
and let it be remembered, that in whatever light that guilt may 
be confidercd by modern phllofoplurs, it >^as held in fearful 
abhorrence by the barbarians of the fourteenth century. 'The 
Templars were accufed of nothing kfs than of a terrible hertfy, 
for which the fpirit of the times admitted no apol(»gy» Wfiat we 
fliould have eftcemed their greatefl ofl’ence feems to have .ittractcd 
little comparative notice. 

The^ part which was taken by the Rothan Pontiff' againlt tiie 
Templars, may feem to have proceeded foltly Iroin interefled mo- 
tives*, and yet it was confillent niiiber with the p^kiiee, nov 
with the policy of the Church of Rome, to abandon the inilru- 
ments of its ufurpation at the wdll of any temporal power. Cie- 
ment the Fifth had been raifed indeed to the Papa! throne, by the 
intrigues of Philip *, but if he was Id's infolent in his language to 
that Monarch than the haughty Boniface had been, be w.>s not 
lefs attached to the interdls of his order, nor lefs. verfed in 
the arts by which it impofed upon mankind. The Templai s 
were by name and profdfion the fervants of the Cbuicli. TJicy 
were fworn to defend the myftcries of the faith. , They kept alive 
that fpirit of enthufiafni, vihich had font fo many vifjonarics to 
find their graves in PjK flinc. Thefe Ten plars weie (till the pro- 
fclTed enemies of the Inndcls— of thofc Arabians Irom whom the 
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Europeans had to learn fo much. They were the brighteft 
embers which remained of that facred conflagration, which the 
ambition of churchmen had fpread over the faireft regions of the 
globe. Is it then probable, that Clement would have defired to 
deftroy their exiftence, in order either to flatter the King of 
France, or to lliare in their fpoils, of which he knew he was not 
likely to be a principal partaker ? To extirpate thefe men was 
not to encourage a new crufade ; it was to give a terrible warn- 
ing to all adventurous enthuflads, who might choofe to fight for 
the fake of tra faith ; it*wa8 to admonilh mankind of the folly 
of/ciuejpcigei^hich had been fcrviceable to the clergy alone, and 
p^dc into the fccrct, which th#*ir fovereigns were bc- 
*gihning to difeover. In order to account, then, for the condu<it 
of the Pope, we muft believe, that he no longer irepofed entire 
confidence in the Templars $ and that he, at lead, fufpeffced them 
of having abandoned the principles which led to the inltitution of 
their order. 

If we were difpofed to renew the accufations wliich were made 
againd the Templars, we (hould have no difficulty in colle^fing 
materials. It is, however, very far from being our intention to 
pronounce fentence againd them, even while we hefitate in ad- 
mitting the proofs of their innocence to be incontedable. When 
the crufaders poured in multitudes into the ead, they met in their 
progrefs with nations more refined than the French, the Germans, 
or the Englifti ; and there can be little doubt, that many of them 
returned home with more civilization, and with lefs faith, than 
they left it, Nothing tends fooner to cure men of their own cre- 
dulity, than to witnefs the blind fuperditioii of others. While 
the bigotted barbarians of Europe were fudering under innumer- 
sible hardfhips on the burning funds of Afia, they had the oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the influence of falfe and 'midaken no- 
tions on a people fcarcely lefs fanatical than themfelves. They 
had leifure, it may be prefumed, in the midd of their difficulties, 
to reflect on the folly of their enterprize $ and the frequent re- 
verfes which they met with, had no doubt cooled the ardour of 
their zeal. If they had dapped here, the voice of reafon would 
judiCy them at the prefent day. It feems, however, that fome of 
the crufaders brought home notions of religion, which gave fcaii- 
dal tib the. whole Chridian world. If the foldiers of the Temple 
were really never infefted with this alarming herefy, their fate is. 
jhe more to be deplored ; and yet the myderies of inauguration, 
and the/olemnity of oaths, appeared to indicate that they had fe- 
crets to conceal. 

Our author exclaims againd the injudice of receiving evidence 
frqip rnep of infamous chara^ers, \ 7 ho h^d been expelled from 
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the Order. Wc admits that to receive teftimony upon oath from 
a wretch, who has violated every principle of diuy, and who itf 
allowed to preferve his life, on condition that he fwcaTs to the 
guilt of another, is a mockery of judicc only worthy of the 
quifilion. We (hall therefore allow, that when the Prior of 
Montfaiicon accused the Templars, the unworthinefs of his own 
charaftcr ought to have been remembered, and the teltimony, 
probably diftated by revenge, which he gave againil them ought 
to have been rejefted. But this Prior, wc are afraid, was not the 
only Templar who denounced his order. Neither do wc poflefs 
any evidence, to prove that all thofe members, who.copffjTed tlje 
guilt imputed to them, w'ere totally unworthy of c redit. MjtVy, 
of them were yet young when initiated, and might have after- 
wards lamented the crimes which they had committed. It is to 
he obferved, that the evidence of Peter of Boulogne was taken 
fix months before the Grandmafler w’as arretted. Can it l>e as- 
certained that his confefl’ion was involuntary ? He was examin- 
ed, it may be faid, by the Commifl'ary of the Inquifitor, and wag 
afraid of being put to the t6rturc. Bi^t does it appear that he 
was conrtraintd, in the firft inttarice, to denounce th6 Order ? 
In bis depofuion, he fpeaks with abhorrence of the rite of inaugu- 
ration ; and the compun£tions of his own confcience might have 
urged him to difclofc w'hat he knew, without the fear of any per- 
Ibnal punittimcnt. His appearance before the Inquiruion was a 
thing of courfc, if he had made a previous avowal to his con- 
fettbr. 

With refpc£l to the manner in which the Grandmatter and the 
one hundred aiul thirty-nine Knights were tried at Paris, wo en- 
tirely agree with our author. There are, indeed, few examples 
in hiliory of a more flagrant aft of injufticc. The Grandmatter 
was fummoned under a faJle pretext to return to France ; aird, on 
the 13th of Oftober 1307, he, with all the Knights, ‘was arrett- 
ed, and thrown into prifon. They were allowed no counfel ; 
their pottelfions were feized \ they were prejudged in an aft pub- 
Jilhed by the King ; and they were left to choefe between torture 
and confeflion. In the midft of their fiifferings, foine of thefe 
unfortunate men avowed whatever their tormentors chofe j- but 
fevcral of tliem rctrafted as foon as they were liberated from in. 
tolerable pain. For this contumacy, as it was called by their in. 
human judges, W'ho deferved the punittimcnt wdiioh they inflifteil, 
thefe wretched viftims of rapacity and tyranny were doomed to 
peri ill by the flames. . 

The hiilory of the Templars is interefting, becaufe it exhibits 
a ttriking pifture of the fpirit and manners o£ the times, A ge- 
perous, but ej^travagant zeal, gave birth ^nd celebrity to tbHr 
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Order. An accufation of apodafy, perhaps fuggefted, and cer- 
tainly encouraged by the French monarcht who coveted their rich 
poiTcflionsi accelerated and completed their ruin. They owed their 
elevation to the fuperftition of the people, and their dellru£):ion to 
the injudice of princ/s. They had been the heroes of prejudice \ 
and the artidres of a tyrant made them become its viAims, The 
charges adduced againit them might have been founded in truth ; 
but this cannot excufe the mode of their trial, or the feverity of 
their punifhment. They might have been guilty of herefy, which, 
after all, it is not the buhnels of man to punifh ; they mi^ht have 
b^en ihani^fully diiTolute in their manners, for which their Order 
d*ferfcd to h.ive been nboliflied ; and yet they ought not to have 
^een put to fuch ftiocking tortures, as humanity would forbid us 
to infljd on the moil blood-thirlly and atrocious monders, whofe 
■ crimes ever filled the world with afHi6lion and defolation. 

Of the abridgement before us, we (hould be inclined to fpeakmore 
favourably, if it did not rather refemble a rhetorical pleading than 
an hiilorical llatenient. It is wanting likewife in that philofophi- 
cal fpirit, which is fo important and fo advantageous to the hilto- 
rinn. ‘ Our author writes, as if .the Sorhonm were dill in exidence. 
We are fatigued with his elaborate endeavours to convince us, 
that the 'fcmplars were the faithful fervants of the Church of 
Rome. Had they not been fo, would the mode of their trial have 
been lefs contrary to judice ? Is it necefiary at this time of day 
to prove, that men are good Catholics, in order to perfuade us, 
that they ought not to be burnt as heretics ? Is there now any 
fuch fpirit of intolerance to be fatisfied in France ? We. hope not. 
We ftiuuld, indeed, be forry to have again lo compliin, that that 
volatile nation cannot efcape from one extreme, without running 
into another. 

M. Raynouard has exhibited ^aques de Molay^ the Grand Mader 
of the Templars, as a firm Papiil. If the audience would not (bed 
a tiar at his tragedy on any other condition, the author certainly 
did right. Still, however, we think, he might have boldy taken 
for granted as a poet what cannot be fo eafily accorded to him as 
an hidorian. If the tragedy alone had been fubmitted to us, we 
fhould not have dcfired to inquire very rigoroufly into the matter. 
As critics, and as philofophers, we (liould have thought it a que- 
dion of little importance. We are now compelled to confider the 
evidence given by J,*qu€s de MoUtyy and to afk, if he were entire- 
ly innocent, how he came to oe quite fo particular in the confef- 
fion which he afterwards, retrafled ? Why did he make a mifer- 
able evafion ? Was fuch a fubterfuge worthy of an innocent 
inan ? Was it one, to which a great mind was likely to (loop ? 
We do not, however» mean to coacludci from this circumdance, 

that 
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that he was really an apoftatc ; but, after having read hit confef- 
fion, we muft ftill be permitted to defpife him, even If he were 
not one. In that confeffion he inculpated all his brethren, and 
attempted to excufc himfelf by a piece of fophillry of which the 
verieft pedant that ever iflued from the fchools would have been 
heartily afhamed. 

II. Among the many claims which the French make to pre- 
eminence in literature, there is none, perliaps, which they have 
better eltablifhed among the nations of the Coiuinenr, than the fu- 
periority of their drama. The Englifl) alone feem difpofed to con- 
teft this point with them. It is only the mob in Spain, that would 
prefer Lope and Calderon to Corneille and Racine. The judSiv 
ous critics of Italy will not compare Goldoni with Mtdicrc : 'They' 
will acknowledge that the Italian comedy is inferior to the French. 
The Meropi of Voltaire, it can fcarccly be denied, is a fin^r tra* 
gedy than the Metope of Maffei ; and although the works of 
Aine^i difplay elevation of fentiment, and hre of geniiiii, yet there 
is much llifinefs and harflinefs in his llylc \ there is a want of 
pathos in his manner ; and he feldom fuccccds in touching the 
heart. His language is too learned for the tlieatre ; and perhaps, 
even to the critic, he {liows himfelf too emulous of Dante. The 
admirers of tragedy in Italy are few'cr, we believe, than in France. 
The rcafon is obvious. The Italians poflefs the charming operas 
of Metaftafio \ but they have no tragedy that can be compared 
with Athalie^ or with Phedre. Of the fuccefs of the bulkincd 
mufe in Germany, we are by no means fo competent to (peak. 
From what we do know, however, we are inclined to fufpefl, 
that High Dutch has not yet become her favourite language ; and 
if the charafter given of it by Charles the Fifth were right, this 
cannot be a matter of much furprife. We believe, too, that the 
enlightened Germans readily confefs, that their tragic writers have 
not yet attained the higheft elegance ; that they arc not perfe£k 
mailers of their art ; and that they are rather deficient in tuftc, 
and arc fomewhat given to extravagance. From the few fpeci- 
mens, which we have feen, we arc difpofed to acquiefee in this 
opinion. It may not be fair to judge from tranflatious ; and when 
we have read the Robbers ^ and fome other German plays in Eng- 
lifti, we have lamented, that we thereby loft the harmonious pe- 
riods, and the fmooth and polifhed verfes, which, no doubt, we 
{hould have admired in the original. Metaphors, that might have 
been brilliant, and exclamations and interjedions, whicn might 
have been extremely moving in the German, become ludicrous to 
us when exprefied in pur own vernacular tongue, and when ut- 
tered in plain Englilb accents. 

The 
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The fame judgment, which can approve of the tranllated works of 
Schiller and Kotzebue, is not likeljr to be delighted with the more ic* 
gular produ£tions of the French dramalifts. The truth, indeed, is, 
that even Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, have comparatively few 
ailniirers in England. The common objetf ions, which are made to 
their workrby our critics, are not the foie reafons which influence 
the national tailc. It is faid, that the French verGfication is mo- 
notonous; that the rhymes are fatiguing to the ear; that the 
fpeeches are too long and too declamatory ; that the heroes of 
Greece and Rome are converted into French courtiers ; and that 
there is too much gallantry and too little pafTion in the principal 
We belitve no candid critic, whether French or Englidi, 
deny the general juflice of thefe objetiions; and yet w^ 
fufpc£l there is one which remains behind, of which the influence 
is at lead as pow<:rful as any of the red. 

We are not pleafed with a regular drama. Our pit and our gal- 
leries have no great notion of fine verfification and beautiful poetry. 
They generally decide the fate of a new piece ; and the rules of art, 
and the higher graces of compofition, are all lod on the honed diop- 
keepers, ^nd indudrious tradefmen, who feek for a few hours of 
recreation at the theatre from their ufuul occupations. Our fine 
gentlemen, and our women of falhion, feldom didurb the tran- 
quillity of the audience by the expreflion either of their applaufe, 
or of their difapprobation. They are generally too much occupied 
with thcmfelves, or elfe they arc too lilllefs to attend to any thing 
which may be pading on the dage. Hence it appears, that our 
dramatic writers wdfely forbear from attempting to pleafe refined 
fpeftators. Hence the rules of art arc abandoned ; the feene is 
full of budle and eonfufion, probability is forgotten, and extrav..- 
gance is applauded. The fable, the plot, the incidents, the cha- 
rafters, and the dialogue, are, indeed, of little importance to the 
/htnv^tnan^ in cumpari^n with the feenery and the decorations ; but 
when he would avail himfelf of them as powerful auxiharicb, he 
mud then remember whom it is, that he has to pleafe. To amure 
the nriere vulgar, his fable cannot be the worfc for being a little 
improbable, nor his charaders for being a little extravagant. 
When his adors declaim, their dyle fliould be highly florid, rheir 
language hyperbolical, and their metaphors mixed. Siich fenti- 
ments as are toaded with applaufe at a tavern- dinner Aiould be 
loudly vociferated ; and a favourite truifm (hould ever be ready 
to hoobie forward in a verfe. Tragedy, comedy, and farce, fiiou cl 
be ^well jumbled together ; Melpomene fliould never long keep 
pofllHIion of the feene ; and a fong may now and then be advari 
^geoufiy introduced, led the fpedators fliould grow too impatient 
the tune of Gcd yivt tie Khig^ or the RoaJI Beef of Old England. 
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It IS but juftice to the critics to admit, that they are in general 
as little fatisfied with the modern drama as we are ourfelves. 
May it not, however, be aiked, whether thoy have not greatly 
contributed to bring about the evil of which they complain? 
There was a time when they were in pofleiTion of the pit. But, 
even then, they never encouraged the regular drama. 1 Dr John- 
fon led on the dogs oj war ; and their cry was for liberty and na- 
ture, for tragi-comedy sfnd Shakefpeare. They declaimed againlt 
rules, and ridiculed the French for obfetving them. Dr Johnfon 
wrote againft the unities, in his preface to Shakefpeare ; and con- 
defcended to infert the criticifm of John Dennis upon Cato, in his 
life of Addifon. We now gather the fruits of his toil. Voltaire 
fiid that Shakefpeare had fpoited the tafte of the Englifh nation.^ 
We will not fty this ; but we think that the defenders of his ir^ 
regularities have not improved it. 

When we tirft were informed that the tragedy of the Templars 
had been reprefented with confiderable fuccefs at Paris, we be- 
' came anxious to obtain a copy of it. Within a few days of tlie 
time when w*e are now writing, this publication was put into out 
liands. The talk of reviewing it has been greater than we reckon- 
ed for, as we did not expert to get a hillory into the bargain. 
It has, however, afforded us fome confolation to think, that we 
may perhaps be enabled to amufe our readers, by giving them an 
account of a drama which has ploafed at Paris, 'fhey will make 
their own refleftions on the very different taftes for theatrical ex- 
hibitions, which prevail in the two greateft capitals of Europe. 

The lirlt feene of the tragedy of the Templars did not much 
prepollels us in its favour. The Lord High Chancellor of France, 
and the Minifter of Finance, meet in the palace of the Grand 
Mafter. Thefe grave perlbnages, who are no very poetical cha- 
ra£lers, hold a long conrulcation, in mafculine and feminine rhimes, 
on the fate of the order. The Miniller of Finance ptokgijith 
thus. 

' * Ilhiftre Chancelier, le Roi que je devance, 

Veut que dans ce palais j'aiinoiice fa prefence. 

Vous fave/ fon deifeiii : avant la tin du jour 
Uii grand ^vcnemeiit etonnera la coUr. ' 

The Ch;riC‘'llor replies in the fame drain, 

‘ Miniftres Tim et Pautre, il faut que notre zcle 
l)e Philippe outrage defende la querclle* ’ 

Now, although* thefe grave ftatefmen let each other into fome 
very importaht political fecrets during the courft* of their conver- 
iiition, we muff confefs, that we could not get Noodlf and Doodie 
out of our heads during the whole fccne. At length rKe Grand 
Mafter interrupts the conference. The I>ord High Cinncelior 

an:iouuce» 
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announces to him the diflblution of the Order of the Templars. 
Jrtques de Motay^ who could neither read nor write, makes a very 
briiliant harangue^ and advifes the fervants of the King not to 
forget that he is dill Grand Mafter. 

* Ce n^eft pas qne le Roi nous puifle humilier ; 

NJais que fifs ferviteurs fe gardent d’oablier 
^ palais encore ils parlent au grandmaitre ; 

Oui, je le fuia toujours, je faurai toujours I’ctre. ’ 

The Grand Miilter quits them ; and the Miniders, more per- 

E lex^'d flnn ever, renew their conference. They are interrupted 
y Philip, who arrives with his fuite, and with Marigni, the fon 
o^the Minifler of Finance, who had already informed the Chan- 
/fc^lor, that he hated the Templars, becaufe they had prevented 
this young man from marrying a certain damfel of the name of 
Ade laide. I'he King orders his Miniilers to declare to his Courts 
that he ihoukl aft^^rwards rcfide in the palace of the Grand Mader ; 
and confed’es how unwilling he I:as been to believe, that the Order 
was capable of infulting the church, and of betraying the date. 
We fltall briefly nbfwve here, that this lad accufation, which is 
repeatedly made in the play, has never been even hinted at in the 
hiitory of the Templars. Philip then appeals to the young Ma- 
rigni, who had ferved with the knights, for a conflrmation of 
their guilt •, but tliis generous youth, to the great furprife of his 
Sovereign, and to the extreme vexation of his father, makes a 
very long fpeoch in favour of the Order. Philip anfwers him in 
a fpcech equally long, rnd thus concludes the iird a£l. * 

The 


* Upon what )jriiiciplc the modems have been accudomed to divide 
their tragedies into five afts, it would be difficult to fay. Was it 
from a mifunderftood expreffion of an ancient poet ? The divifions 
adopted by the Greeks were much more natural. A tragedy, like 
every other poem, requires a beginning, a middle, and an end. The 
prologue was that part of it which preceded the firft fong of the cho- 
rus, and in which the fubje^ was announced ; the epifode included all 
the dialogue between the firft fong of the chorus and the laft ; the epode 
was the winding up, or conclufion of the piece. The chief aAion, and 
the incidents which changed tlie fituation of the perfons, and which va- 
ried their fortunes, wei'e introduced in the epifode. Now the fecond, 
third, and fourth a£ls of regular modem tragedies, correfpond in this 
refped^ with the epifode of tin Greeks. But it would be difficult to 
fhow that the Greeks confined thcmfelves to any certain number of ads. 
The truth fe^.^ms rather to be, that the chorus fiing whenever there was 
tiatmully a paiife in the adion. The Greeks made the paufes depend 
Upon the ftory ; the moderns are often compelled to interrupt the ftory 
^ order to make the paufes. 
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The fubje£t having been announced in the firft aft of the tragedy 
before us, the incidents commence, according to rule, in thi‘ Iccond. 
The young M*rigni appears alone. H? laments that fonie (Veret 
myJb ry renders his nuptials* with Adelaide a crime. 'Fhe Queen 
of France and Navarre had deigned to proteA him. She comes 
to offer him the hand of Adelaide, which had been before r^fufed 
him, as his father tliought, through the intrigues of the 'remplars. 
Now, this lady was the daughter of the Prince of Bearn : and the 
Queen propol’ed to make Marigni happy and great, by prefenring 
to him the objc£l of his ailedions as a wife, and by appointing 
him governor of the kingdom of Navarre. Her furpriz? then is 
natural, when the young man informs her, with many compli- 
ments prettily turned in verfe, and quite h la Frangoifi^ that it is 
not in his power to accept her offer. The Queen lays her com- 
mands on him to reveal the fecret motive which a^uates his 
condu£l. Marigni confeffes, that defpairing of receiving the 
hand of Adelaide, he had gone to the Holy Land, where he had 
become a Templar, and at the fame time made a vow never to 
marry. As thofe who had received him into ihe Order were now 
all dead, he had fome thoughts of never revealing the fecr^^t. 
Finding, however, the danger which menaced the Templars, his 
generoiity triumplied over liis love, and he refolved to remain 
faithful to their caufe. The benevolent Queen encourages him 
in this intention ; and requells that he will become the chief of 
their guard. 

< Ils connaltront par vous, que je prends leur defence : 

Faites dans Icur prifon defeendre Pefperance. ’ 

When tlie Queen leaves Marigni, he exprefles his grief in a 
fhort foliloquy ; and is then joined by his father, who informs 
him, that the King has determined on the dcltruftion of the Tem- 
plars, and has appointed him to execute the royal vengeance. 
There is fomething very French in the following couplet. 

* Je viens de demander, et d'obtcnir pour toi 
L’honneur de diriger la vengeance du roi. ^ 

Philip now returns, and declaims againd the Templars at great 
length \ his Lord High Chancellor, and his Minilter of Finance, 
occalionally helping him with a few invedives, in order to give 
him time to breathe. In the midft of this feene the Lord Conila* 
ble makes his appearance. He pleads the caufe of the Templars. 
The King replies very (hortly to him, and goes to fpeak to the 
Grand Inquifftor, who is waiting for him without. A fhort but 
(harp altercation then takes place between the Conflable, the 
Chancellor, and the Minider. The dage is not quite the place 
for holding a cabinet council. 

The Grand Matter and the Knights reappear. He notifies fb* 

them 
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them the danger which threatens them, and exbortH then) to pre- 
pare for death with the courage of innocent and religious men* 
The vonng Martgni arrives | and# ftruggUng between his duty 
and all the fondelt wilhes of his heart, announces to them, that 
he is commanded by the King to c6xldti£l them to prifon. The 
Grand Mafter anfwers with mgnity and finnnefs. 

^ Lorfque I’ordre nVft phis, qu’impoite Qotre vie ? 

Qfiand nous trouvons partout Paffieufe calomnie, 

Si TechafFaut eft pr6t, c’eft a nous d’y couiir ; 

Quc tout Templier meure, et foit fier de mourir. * 

Marigni is ftruck with thefe words* His confcience upbraids 
him. He remembers his oaths. He throws himfelf on his knees 
brfore the Grand Mafter, declares he will periih with him, and 
adds, 

* Siir moi de vos vertus, que Philippe fe venge : 

Oui, je fuis Templier. 

M, Je le favais. * 

The Grand Mafter objefls to the facrifice which the youn^ man 
is^wllling to make pf himfelf* At length the elder Marigni, im- 
patient at his foil’s aelay, enters, and orders the foldiers to coii- 
duifl; the Knights to prifon* An interefting feene now takes place 
between the father and the fon. The young Marigni avows that 
he i^j a Templar, to his father, the avowed enemy of the Order, 
and one of the principal advifers of its deftrudlion* 

The fourth ao: opens with a converfttion between the Queen 
and the High Conftable, who confult how they may ftill fave the 
Templars from death* The King joins them, and the Queen 
addreftes a long and eloquent fpeecn to him in their favour. The 
following lines may ferve as a fpecimen of it* 

* Si jc prendb ic parti de tant de malhcureux, 

' J’agis pour votre gloire cncor plus que pour eux. 

Vous livrez ces guerriers a cc juge implacable, 

Qui force Pinnocent a s’avouer coupable ; 

Qui fe dit convaincu dea qu’il peut foup 9 onner, 

£t commence a punir avant de condamner. 

L.e Miniftre d’un Dieu de paix et de clemencev 
Sur un faint tribunal fait afteoir la vengeance ! 

Devant lui I’accus^ fe trouble et fe confond ; 

JLa torture interroge, et la douleur repond* * ^ 

The King is perfuaded to liften to the juftiiication of the Grand 
Mafter. The latter, indignant ai hearing that he is accufed of 
^irreligion, defends himfelf agamft that calumny ; and exclaims, 

* Ah ! Sire, vous pouvez fouftrir ces injuftices ! ’ 

Philip replies, 

* Je puis vous annoncer Taveu de vos complices. ’ 

The Grand Mafter then learns that fome of the Knights had 

confefled ; 
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confeffed ; and is yet more affli£led, when the King orders iwf- 
neville to be brought before him» and when this ancient friend of 
the Grand Mafter appears as one of thofe who had borne witnefs 
againft the Templars. Loigneviik replies to the queftions of his 
fuperior, who can fcarcely bring himfelf to believe in his guilt. 

* Mon cceur eft innocent, mats ma bouche eft coiipable. * 

Overcome by the feverity of his fufFerings, he had avowed 
whatever the Inquifitor pleafed to didiate. This was the weak- 
nefs of nature, and not the crime of the heart. The Ring, en- 
raged, drives the Templars from his prefence. The Chancellor 
arrives *, announces the guilt of the young Marigni, and is quick- 
ly followed by the father of that unfortunate young man. He 
pleads the caufe of his fon. Philip anfwcrs him with the (Icrn- 
nefs of a mafter, and with the jealoufy of a tyrant. 

In the fifth Aft, the unity of place feems to be violated. The 
Templars were confined in priion. It muft, confequently, be 
there that they were afiembled, when the young Marigni addref- 
fes them upon his return from the trial. The hopes wliich he 
encourages them to entertain of their cfcape from the fcaftbld, arc 
diffipated on the appearance of the Grand Mafter, who comes 
back the laft from being examined by the Inquifitors^ Thefe 
hopes are again revived by the High Conftable, who announces 
that the King is yet willing to pardon them. Philip arrives, and 
offers to liberate them, on condition that they confefs their guilt. 
They refufe, and are led away to the fcaffold. The Queen inter- 
cedes for them once more ; and Philip confents again to offer them 
pardon. But it is now too late. The High Conftable returns, and 
announces that the Templarb have periflied in the flames. 

Such is the outline of a tragedy, which has been lately repre- 
fented with applaufc at Paris. We cannot fay that we find in it 
much of that brilliant genius which marks the beft plays of Cor** 
neille ; and it has ftill lefs of that pathos which charms us in Ra- 
cine. Many of the feenes are cold and languid. There is little 
paffion, and confequently little intcreft. The fituation of the 
young Marigni would frequently excite our pity, if he feemed to 
have more feeling for himfelf. The Grand Mafter is a virtuous 
and ftern barbarian, in whofe inflexible charafter we do not re- 
cognize the temporifing fpirit of Jaques de MoJay, who confefled, 
who retrafted his confeffion, and who probably would have been 
equally burnt if he had not. Philip is like many other tyrants of 
the ftage, who ftrut and fret their hour, and are forgotten* But 
what could induce M. Raynouard to make a chancellor and a mi- 
nifter of ftate, two principal charafters in his tragedy ? The 
former is a mere fpeaking puppet i the latter might have been 
better announced to us under the name of Marigni the father. 
yoL. IX. NO. 17. O Thq 
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The good t^fte of Corneille and Racine, induced them to dif- 
pcnfc with the guards and ufual attendants of kings. Why did 
our author introduce the Pmy Council of Piiilip the Fair? Be- 
fides, a lord high chanv.eilor, a n^inifter of finance, and a great 
conliable, are no more tragic charaAers, than a jufiice of the 
peace, or a colonel of volunteers. 

Having perufed thefc ftri6fcurcs on the tragedy of the Templars, 
fomc of our readers niay think it iirange, that if they be juft, the 
piece could have fucceeded. The admirers of our modern plays 
will be adciiiflied at the tafte of the Parifians. Here is a regular 
tragedy* in which the rules of criticifm are never violently offend- 
ed, ''iid M^tre, indeed, they are generally obferved. There is no 
Ihifting of fee nes 5 tlie flage is never left empty daring the fame afl:. 
There aic no proceflions, no fpeftres; and no battles. Not a fingle 
perfon dies upon the llagc, to entertain the fpeftators. There is no 
buffoon to make us laugh in the midll of a tale of forrow. All 
the adois fpcak in verfe. The principal perfons do not affect a 
pompous and inflated flyle ; while the others talk the language of 
the ale-houfe. We have remarked no monftrous metaphors, and 
no very hyperbolical exprefLons. The incidents are not improba- 
ble. Nothing impoffible is admitted. The mechanift could have 
very little to do with the fuccefs of the play. The tragic mufe 
keeps pofleflidn of the ftage, and never deicends from her cothurni^ 
to fhew to the galleries that (he is not really fo tail as Ihe feems 
to be. 

How then could it happen, that the tragedy of M. Raynouard 
fucceeded ? This muft, indeed, be a myftery to the admirers of 
tliofe tragi-comical things, which are reprefented with fo much 
npplaufe in liondoi. We believe the truth to be this. The 
French confider a tragedy as a poem, which may be aded upon 
the ftage ) but they never forget that it is a poem. Now, al- 
though the tragedy of the Templars have many defeds, and al- 
though the intereft be not kept alive ; yet it contains fome fine 
paffages, and many excellent verfes. A French audience is very 
attentive to thefe things. It would appear, that a Parifian critic 
cannot fuffer all rules to be violated, in favour of extravagant 
conceptions ; and would rather difpenfe with decorations and 
feenety, than with fitnefs and probability. Fine language, it 
would feem, is more important, in his opinion, chan all the tricks 
of Harlequin. He thinks there can be no beauty where there is 
>10 propriety. He prefers fimplicity to confufion ; nor when he 
is di(^fed to be mdancholy, does be love a coarfe joke, or an. 
i mpy inetit piece of buffoonery. 

IbsU conclude, by giving the following extra£l from one 
of the fpeeches of Philip* The allufion in the left Hues was pro- 
bably 
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bably applauded at Paris. We can applaud the lines, and fmile 
at the alluiion. 

* ^latanta ont illuftr^ mon regne : 

11 faut que l*^tranger me refpe^te ou me craigne. 

Le Fran9ota me cberit, depuia qa^en noa ^tata, 

Ou d^Hbdroient feula lea granda et lea prelata, 

L.e premier, j’ai du peuple intioduit le fuffirage j 
Le peuple daua noa loia honore fon ouvrage. 

Le Pontife Romain, hard! dana fea projets, 

Ne voyoit dana le roia que dea premiers fujeta : 

Un prStre de noa loia fe prdtendoit I’arbitre. 

J’ai bravd fon audacc en refpedant fon titre ; 

Et tandia que le bruit de Tea foudrea facr^s 
Epouvantoit encor lea peuplea dgarca, 

Moi, difcutant lea droits de Pautel et du tr6ne; 

J’ai contre la thiare dlev^ la couronne, 

Et d’un Pontife altier reprimant lea vaina droits, 

J’aurai de fa tutelle afFronchi toua lea roia. 

Lea exploits d’Edouard menacent-ila la France I 
II expie auifit6t fa fuperbe imprudence. 

L’Anglois fuit, et laiffant noa rivagea deferts. 

Met entre nous et lui la barriere dea mera. 

Aux flota de l*ocean il demande un afile $ 

La terreur de mon nom le pourfuit dana fon ile ; 

Juftement effraye de mea bardis projeta, 

En vaflal de ma gloire il accepts la paix. ^ 


Art. XV. Miscellaneous Poetry. By the Honourable W. Herbert. 

2 vol. 8 VO. Longman & Co. 1804. 

*^HESE little volumes contain a variety of translations from the 
Norse, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, &c. with a 
few original pieces. Those by which we have been most interest- 
ed, are contained under the title of ‘ Select Icelandic Poetry, * 
being versions of celebrated passages in the Edda of Ssemundar, 
and otlier specimens of Scaldic poetry. These translations form 
the Jirst part of the first volume, and the second part of the se- 
cond $ a confused and capricious arrangement, which we wish 
had been avoided. They are, to a certain degree, a novelty in 
our literature ; for although translations of many of these very 
pieces have been made by poets of different degrees of merit, 
from Gray to Amos Cottle, yet it has happened rather perverse- 
ly, that not one of these translators understood the original Icea 
hndio^ but contented themselves with executing their imitations 
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fioin tlie Latin version, and thus presenting their readers with 
ihd shadow of a shade. We can only estimate the injustice which 
the old Scalds sustained in this operation, by considering what 
sort of translation ( ould be made of any Greek poet from the 
Latin version, Mr Ileibcrt has stepped forward to rescue these 
ancient poets from this ignominious treatment \ and his intimate 
acqu lintancc with the 1 inguages of the North is satisfactorily dis- 
played in an introductory addicss to the Hon, C* Anker, Director 
of the Danish East Indian Company, executed in Danish poetry, 
as V ell as by many Icai ned criticisms scattered through the work. 
We do not pietcnd any great knowledge of the Norse ; but we 
have so fir * traced the Runic rhyme,’ as to be sensible how 
much more easy it is to give a just translation of ^hat poetry in- 
to English than into L«itin ; and, consequently, how much is 
lost by the unnecessary intermediate transfusion. Indeed, the 
double diiFicuIty of first rendering the Norse into the Latin, and 
then the Ijatin into the English, and thus interposing a version 
in a foreign and uncongenial tongue, between the original and 
the English, although this last is a kindred language, very similar, 
in its more ancient idiom to the Icelandic, has led to many, and 
some very absurd errors, in wh it has hitherto been given as Scal- 
dic poetry. For example, in the famous death-song of Regnar 
Lodbrog, that renowned warrior has been made to assert, that 
the joy of a bloody battle, which he had just described, was su- 
perior to that of sleeping with a young virgin ; and, in another 
passage, he is made to aver yet more specifically, that the plea- 
sure of battering the helmet with the keen falchion, was like 
that of kissing a young widow reclining upon a high seat. Now, 
whatever partiality Regnar might entertain for the sport of swords, 
the dance of Hilda, and for his favourite amusement of hacking 
witli helmets, he had too much taste to give the prefeience im- 
puted in these passages, which are thus justly rendered by Mr 
Herbert. 

* Bucklers biafi, and men were fiain ; 

Stouteft ikulls were cleft in twain. 

'Twas notf I trow, like wooing reft 
On gentle maiden’s fnowy breaft. ’ 

Again — 

— - ■■ ■ — — < wbeic falchions keen 

Bit the helmet’s pohfh’d %ecn. 

’Twas not like killing widow fwcet 
Reclining in the higheft feat. ’ 

Such was the real and unbiassed opinion of Regnar with the 
^airy Breeches 5 and truly we heartily join in it. The elegant 
■Mason, well as Blehop Percy, fell into a similar blunder in 

translating 
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translating the Love-song of Harold the valiant, which they un- 
derstood to be a complaint, that, notwithstanding all the great 
deeds which he had performed, < a Russian maiden scorned bis 
love. ’ Now, this burden, 

« Tho lactr gerdr i Gordum 
Gullhrings vid mer fkolla, ’ 

is accurately rendered by Mr Herbert, after Perinskiold, 

« With goUen nug in Ruffian land. 

To m«^tne virgin plights her hand. ^ 

Having noticed these gross errors, it is unnecessary to say how 
much of the spirit of the poetry, which is so much more vola- 
tile, must necessarily have escaped in versions, where even plain 
sense and meaning is so sadly corrupted. We therefore hail with 
pleasure, an attempt to draw information from the fountain-head, 
especially where it is interesting both in point of intrinsic poetic 
merit, and as a curious source of historic investigation. 

The character of the ancient Scaldic poetry is vaiioiis. It is 
often, especially when mythological, so extremely obscure, that 
it defies interpretation. This seems to proceed chiefly from the 
metaphorical and paraphrastic style, which was considered as an 
high ornament in such compositions. Instead of giving the name 
of a person mentioned, it is the fashion to call him the son of such 
a one, or the brother or the spouse of such another ^ and as the 
said father, brother, or wife, had probably fifty names, it becomes 
extremely difficult, in many cases, to nit upon the individual 
who is intended. In like manner, a ship is the sea serpent, or 
the rider of the wave, or tJie aji or water-newt, or something 
else which still less readily conveys the meaning. In poems com- 
posed in this style, it seems to have been the imject of the poet 
to convert every line into a sort of riddle, for the exercise of the 
ingenuity of the hearer, who was thus obliged to fight his way 
from one verse to another, having, for his sole reward, the 
pleafurc of penetrating myitery, and conquering iludied obfeu- 
rity.^ Great part of the Edda of Scemund is involved in this 
artificial darkiiefs, and is therefore pofitively untranflateable. 
But in the more popular poetry, the romances^ war-odes, and 
fongs fung to the great in their feflivals, when their Honours, 
like Mungo in the farce, probably wiLjed to hear fomething which 
they could underftand, another and nr.ore Ample kind of poetry 
was adopted. ^J"he following very fingular poem affords a curious 
ftecimen oi this latter kind of compoCtion ; for though tlie per- 
lonages are mythological, yet the tale is romantic, and the ftyh'* 
of a Ample kind, adapted to general compreh^nfion. It is called 
the Song of 'ITirym, or the Recovery of the Hammer, from the 
principal perfonage and incident. This hammer uas a fort of 

O 3 feeptre 
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fceptre or mace, ufed by Thor, the Mars of the Scandinavians, 
and on which much ox his power depended. It was prqbablf 
)ike thofe maces of arms whicn were ufed in war as low as the 
middle of the feventeenth century. * The tranflatlon is fo ad? 
mirably executed, that it mi^ht be miftaken for an original. 

* Wrath waxed Thor, when his ileep was 0 own, 

And he found his trufty hammer gone ; 

He fmote his brow, hii beard he Aiook, 

The fon of earth ’gan round him look ; 

And this the firft word, that he*fpoke ; 

** Now hften what I tell thee, Loke ; 

Which neither on earth below is known, 

Nor in Heaven above ; my hammer^s son^. ** 

Their way to Freyia’s bower they took. 

And this the firft word, that he fpoke ; 

** Thou, Freyia, muft lend a winged robe. 

To feck my hammer round the globe. ’’ 

• Freyia sung. 

That ihouldft thou have, though ’twerp of gold. 

And that, thoqgh ’twere of fitvcr, hold. ” 

Away flew Loke ; the wing’d robe founds, 

Ere he has left the Af^rd grounds, 

And ere he has reached the Jotunheiin bounds. 

High on a mound in haughty ftate 
Thrym the king of the Thurfl fate ; 

For his dogs he was twjfting collars of gold. 

And trimming the manes of his courfers bold. ’ 

• Thrym sung, 

** How fare the Afi f the Alii how ? 

Why com'st thou alone to Jotunheim now i ” 

* Lore sung. 

** III fare the Afi ^ the Alfi mourn ; 

Thor’s hammer from him thou haft torn. ” 

• Thrym sung. 

I have the Thunderer’s hammer bound, 


Fathoms eight beneath the ground | 

With it flum no one homeward tre^. 

Till he bri^g me Freyia to (hare my bed. ” 

Away flew Loke ; the wing’d robe founds, 

Ere he left the Jotunheim bounds, 

And ere he has reach’d the Afgard grounds. 

At Thor met enfty Loke, 

And'^W the firft word, that he fpoke ; 

« Have 




Scotiih traveller, mentions maces as ufed by the 
at the liege of Nowcaftle in 1646, of which he gives a very 
ous account. 
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« Have you your errand and labor done ? 

Tell from sdoft the couifek you run. 

For fetting oft the ftory Ms, 

And lying oft the lie prevafls. 

* LoK¥ fvng» 

<< My labor is pall, mine errand I bring ; 

Thrym has thine hammer, the giant king : 

With it (hall no one homeward tread, 

Till he bear him Freyia to lhare his bed* ” 

Their way to lovely Freyia they took, 

And this the firfl word that he fpoke ; 

Now, Freyia, bulk, as a blooming bride ; 

Together, we mu ft, to Jotunheim ride. ” 

Wrath waxed Freyia with ireful look ; 

All Afgard’s hall with wonder fhook ; 

Her great bright necklace ftarted wide. 

Well may ye call me a wanton bride, 

If I with ye to Jotunheim ride. ” 

The Afi did all to council crowd. 

The Afinise all talk’d faft and loud ; - 
This they debated, and this they fought. 

How the hammer of Thor (hould home be brougljt. 

Up then and fpoke HeimdaUar free, 

Like the Vani, wife was he ; 

** Now bulk we Thor, as a bride fo fair ; 

Let him that great bright necklace wear 
Round him kt ring the fpoufal keys, 

And a maiden kirtle hang to his knees. 

And on his bofom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braid his hair. 

Wrath waxed Thor with godlike pride ; 

Well may the Afi me deride, 

If I kt me be dight, as a blooming bride. ” 

Then up fpoke Loke, Laufeyia’s fon ; 

** Now hufh thee, Thor ; this muft be done : 

The giants will ftrait in Afgard reign, 

If thou thine hammer doft not regain, ” 

Then bulk’d they Thor, as a bride fo fai^. 

And the great bright necklace gave him to wear $ 

Round him let ring the fpoufal keys, 

And a maiden kittle hang to his knees. 

And on his bofom jewels rare ; 

And high and quaintly braided his hair. 

Up then arofe the crafty Loke, 

Laufeyia’s fon, and thus he fpoke ; 

A fervant I thy fteps will tend, 

Together we muft to Jotunheim vrend, 

O 4 KOV 
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Now home the goats together hie ; 

Yokc4 to the axle they fwlftly fly. 

The mountains fhook, the earth burnM red. 
As Odin’s fon to Jotunbeim fped. 

Then Thrym the king of the Thurfi faid ; 

Giants', ftand up ; let the feats be fpread : 
Bring Freyia Niordcr’s daughter down 
To ftare my bed from Noatun. 

With horns a)l gilt each coal-black beaft 
Is led to deck the giant’s feail ; 

Xtarge wealth and jewels have 1 Sored ; 

I lack but Freyia to grace my board. ” 
Betimes at evening they approach’d* 

And the mantling ale the giants broach’d. 

The fpoufe of Siha ate alone 

Eight falmons* and an ox full-grown* 

And all the cates* on which women feed ; 
And drank three firkips of fparkling mead. 
Then Thrym the king of the Thurli faid ; 

Where have ye beheld fuch a hungry maid I 
Ne’er faw 1 bride fo keenly feed* 

Nor drink fo deep of the fparkling mead. ” 
Then forward lent the crafty Loke* 

And thus the giant he befpoke $ 

** Nought has fhe eat for eight long nights* 

So did fhe long for the nuptial rites. ” 

He Soop’d beneath her veil to kifs* 

But he Sartcd the length of the hall* I wifs. 

« Why are the looks of Freyia ^fo dire ? 

Tt feems* as hir eyeballs gliSen’d with fire. ” 
Then forward lent tlie crafty Loke* 

And thus the giant he befpoke ; 

** Nought has Ste flept for eight long nights* 
So did fhe long for the nuptial rites. ” 

Then in the giant’s fiSer came, 

Who dared a bridal gift to claim ; 

** Thofe rings of gold fiom thee I crave* 

If thou wilt al) my fondnefs have* 

AU my love and fondnefs have. ” 

Then Thrym the king of the Thurfi faid ; 

** Bear in the hammer to plight the maid 
Uv iu her lap the bruizcr hy, 

Aud firtniy plight our hands and fay. ” * 

The Thunderer’s foul fmiled in his breail* 
When the hammer bard on his lap was placed ; 
Thrym firft the king of the Thurfi he flew, 
And jQaughter’d all the giant crew. 
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He flew that giapt*8 fiftcr old, 

Who prayM for bridal ^ift9 fo bold. 

Inftead of money and rings, I wot. 

The hammer’s bruifea were her lot. 

Thus Odin’s fon his hammer got. ’ Vol. I. p. i.— 8, 

In this little tale, the genius of the rude pepple, for whom it 
was compofed, may eafily be recognized. We were very much 
amufed with the brutal (lupidity of the giant, a quality which 
feems always to have been an attribute of the Tons of Anak, with 
the rival obtufenefs of intellect difplayed by the godlike Thor, 
who, like Ajax, feems to have * worn his brain<i in his btlly, and 
his guts in his head ; * and above all, wkh the infinuating addrefs 
of the crafty Loke, who devifed fuch marvellous good apologies 
for the circumilances in the bride’s condudl, which excited poor 
Thrym’s aftonifliment. The whole is a very curious fpecimen of 
the Northern romance. The notes upon it, and indeed throughout, 
difplay an intimate acquaintance with Scandinavian lore, and lead 
us to expeCt with anxiety a promifed diflertation upon the ancient 
hiftqry and literature of Iceland. 

Altnough we have selected this comic tale as one of the most 
entertaining, these volumes contain many strains of higher mood ; 
many of those wild and wondrous stories of knight-errantry 
and witchcraft, which are the natural subjects of poetry in a 
rude and credulous age ; and many of the songs of war and 
battle which stimulated the frantic valour of the Scandinavians. 
The following commencement of a war ode is very spirited : 
it is supposed to be sung by Biarko, the famous champion 
of Hrolfe Kraka, on the night when that monarch and all 
his chivalry were surprised and assassinated. It is imperfect | 
but Saxo-Grammaticus has favoured the u^orld with a Latin imi- 
tation \ and we think, though we are by no means certain, that 
something of the same kind may be found in the small volume 
containing the history of Hrolf Kiaka, drawn up by Torfaeus, 
and published at Copenhagen in 1715. 

* The day has dawn’d ; the plumed helms found ; 

’Txs time to tread the battle's ground. 

Wake and ay wake each fneudly head, 

The lateft prop of Adils dead I 

Strong Har, and Hrolf, whofe darts ne’er fall. 

Men nobly bom, who never quail. 

For wine, or women, wake yc not ! 

Wake for the battle’s hardy lot ! ’ Vol. I. p, 125. 

The other transl itions are less generally interesting than those 
from the Icelandic. There is, however, one poem from the 
Danish, which we transcribe as an instance how very closely 
the ancient popular ballad of that country corresponds with our 
own. It IS said to have been taken down in die 17th century, 

from 
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from oral recitatioiij and that the old people at Hoybye then 
pointed out the scene of the disastrous event, and the hill upon 
which divine service was performed, till the Pope recalled the in- 
terdiction. 

< Sir £bba let bigg a bower fo tall, 

As ftill each native knows 
There iing the fmall thrufh and the nightingale, 

Two damfels within it repofe. 

Sir Kbba he muft to Iceland go 
To bear his lord’s beheft ; 

That bower, 1 ween, his daughters two 
Will find no place of reft. 

Sir Bonda and Sir Schinnild there 
Leagued with their mother came. 

To harm Sir Ebba’s daughters fair. 

And work them fcath and ftiame. 

iTie younger brother trembled fore 
To work the damfeli’ fhame. 

** Come Sir £bba in peace to his native (bore. 

He venges his daughters’ fame. ** 

Then pale and wan mw his mother’s face. 

And favage wax’d her heart. 

Thou bear’d not the foul of thy father’s rac^ 

But play’ll a coward’s part. 

There’s none within to check your might 
Befide two varlets fmall ; 

And, were they both in iron dight. 

They mull before ye fell. ” 

Early in the morning 

They whet the ftuning fpear ; 

At the clofe of evening 
Before the bower appear. 

Under the lofty chamber’s tier 
In rulh’d the knights amain ; 

They afk no leave, they know no fear. 

But fail the chamber gain. 

Up then awoke thofe ladies feir 
To guard their maiden pride ; 

Sir Bonda and Sir Schinmld theie 
Lay by their fnowy fide. 

The damfels wept full bitterly 
With many a maiden tear ; 

And pray’d them for their modefty 
To dread their father dean 

Up 
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Up rafe the knights, , and went forth, ere 
Day lit the n^ountain's fide ; 

They thank’d for what they gain’d by fear, 

But dared not longer bide. 

The younger lifter wailed foon, 

. For ftie fell firft to (hame ; 

** Let us fink with a ftone in the billows down^ 
And bury our blighted fame. 

The eldeft fiftcr anfwer’d ftrait ; 

Nay, gentle lifter, nay. 

Our fire from Iceland we’ll await ; 

He’ll venge us, if he may. ” 

It was the good Sir £bba there. 

From Iceland home he came ; 

To meet him both his daughters fair 
All weeping went with fhame. 

Now welcome, welcome, father dear ; 

So fore for you we cried ; ^ 

Sir Bonda and Sir Schinnild here 
Have ftain’d our maiden pride. ” 

Sir Cbba’s heart waa’d fore with woe, 

To hear their mournful plight ; 

And, ** 111 to Iceland did I go ; 

Now come the deadly fight 1 ^ 

M You muft not for our ravlfh’d fame 
Bear helm and weapons keen ; 

We will by craft avenge our fhame. 

Though reft of honor fheen. ” 

It falls upon a Chriftmas night, 

To mafs the people hies ; 

Betimes to whet their daggers bright 
Sir Ebba’s daughters rife. 

Now fhall Sir Fbba’s daughters do 
A deed of fcath, I ween ; 

But they muft not to the altar go 
Without their weapons keen. 

Ludf^ Metelill fmiled, and a flowing hue 
Gleam’d under her rofy ikm ; 

And, Stand ye up, like ladies true i 
Let the brides of my children in ! ” 

Sir Bonda and Sir Schinnild there 
To Join the mafs had fped ; 

Aud Trunda young, and Zenild fair, , 
pi4 bebind uiem treaci. 
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North within the armory bright 
Young Tronda drew her blade ; 

South before the altar’s light 
Sir Bouda ’s fallen dead. 

South beiide the altar’s ledge 
Fair Zenild drew her knife ; 

North upon the grunfjpl edge 
Sir Schinnild loft his lift. 

** Here (land we now widows two» 

For neither is now a maid ; 

And, lady, take your children two 
To eat with fait and bread ! ” 

Seven winters o’er that mournful place 
Sad interdi(flion hung ; 

Nor rite was done, nor holy mafs. 

Nor funeral anthem fuog. 

On Helen’s hill was a chapel built, 

Atid there went wt 4 lan and man ; 

Till the Pope abfolved the church from guilt, 

And loofed the fatal ban. ’ Vol. I. p. 22— >28. 

In this curious ipecimen of the Northern ballad, the traces of a 
very rude age may be difeovered. The nature of the vengeance 
which Lady Metdill (limulates her Tons to take upon the defence* 
lefs daughters of Sir £bba, and the exulting infults with which 
ihe receives them at the church, ^re circumllanccs to be referred 
to a remote period of antiquity, and almofl a favage ftate of man«- 
ners. But we were mod druck with its extreme refemblance, in 
ftyir and drudure, to the old ballads of our own country, which 
has been very dexteroufly preferved by the tranflator. We hope 
Mr Herbert will not confine his future rcfearches to the Icelandic 
poetry, but will extend them to the popular poetry of Scandina* 
via, which we cannot help thinking is the real fource of many of 
the tales of our mindrels. That there was a ready intercourfe 
between the Northern romancers, and their brethren of the South, 
is evident from the titles of many of the MS^- which Wanlcy c- 
numerates in his catalogue, as, for exaraph * Sagun af Kerla 
Mignufe og Koppum alms, i e. the Hidory ot Charletti^gne and 
his Paladins; Sagm af Ivant Ein^lands Kappe, that ft, the Ad- 
ventures qf Sir Ywam, a chrmpion of the Round Table, and 
%)ihers, wliofe titles obvioufly denote an Englifli or French origi- 
nal. But, on tlie other hand, we fufped th* our dock of popu- 
lai pottry, and even that of the Anglo-Nor -jans, was much en- 
riched by the Northern traditions. Ugger, Ogier the Dane, 
as he is called by the French romancers, however he came to be 

accounted 
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accounted one of Charlemagne’s Paladinsj has evidently derived 
his original renown from fomc Northern faga. In King Lear, a- 
mong other feraps of old fongs quoted by Edgar, in his aiTunied 
madnefs, we have this fragment : 

< Child Rowland to the dark tower came. 

The word was ftill fee faw fum, 

1 fmell the blood of a Chrilllan man. ’ 

The ballad or romance to which this quotation belongs, is to be 
found in the K<empe Vifier, a Danifli colle£t;ion of ancient popu* 
lar poetry, which we would beg leave to recommend, particularly, 
to the learned tranlldtor of Sir Ebba. Proud Ellen I-yiV, had been 
carried off by a fort of fea-monfter or daemon, called Rofmer; 
and, like Chryftallinc h Curieufe, in Count Hamilton’s tales, was 
immured by him in an enchanted dwelling. Her brother Row<^ 
land, having travel fed the Teas in queR of her, at length arrives 
at the place of her confinement, and flie conceals him to prevent 
his being put to death by Rofmer. When that daemon arrives, 
he greets his affrighted fpoufe with tl|ptiVo lad lines of gigantic 
ejaculation— 

* Fee faw fum ! 

1 fmdl the blood of a Chriftian man. ’ 

This curious old ballad has been lately tranflated by Mr Robert 
Jamiefon of Riga, and publifhed in a coilefiion oi Scotifh baU 
lads, with one or two others, which tend ttrongly to prove, that 
much of our popular minftrelfy was of Danifli, at lead of Scandi* 
navian origin. 

We have been so copious in our extracts from the Northern 
Poems, that we have little time to notice the others. Mr Herbert, 
from the formation of his style, seems to succeed best in those 
which he takes from the German. There is a very good transla- 
tion of the Blandine and Lenardo of Biirger, which is impressive, 
although strongly marked with the ta-»te for outiageous sensibility, 
which disgraces most German poetry. The story is that of 
Tancred and Sigismunda j but Biirger, though he oorrowed li- 
berally, and without acknowledgment, from the English authors, * 
was unable to reach the manly vigour of Dryden, and therefore 
balladized the old tale as he found it in Boccacio. We are sur- 
prised to find, that some of our brother reviewers, upon the 

sliglic 


* Witnefe his gcncro illy adopting Bifhop Percy’s beautiful ballad of 
the Ciiild of EUe ; and, having bellowed upon fair Ellen and her lover, 
the founding names of Ruier Kail vou hichenhorft, and Frauleia 
Get t rude von Hochburg, hia very gr«vcly caiiing it an ancient German 
Talc* 
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slight foundation of a verse or two in t!iis translation^ have taxed 
Mr Herbert with favouring revolutionary and levelling opinions. 
We should think it dilRcuit to read far in his book, without see- 
ing traces of very opposite politics, and would be more apt to 
number this ingenious poet with a party who must be allowed to 
possess a large ohare or literary merit, and of whom a professed 
dislike to innovation has been the leading and distinguishing prin- 
ciple. 

In the translations from the Spanish and Italian, we are chiefly 
displeased with a want of pliability, as it were, in Mr Herbert’s 
language. It seems ns if nc had laboured among the rugged 
ihimes of the Scald i, until liis style had become too rigid for 
transfusing the elegance and melody of the Southern poetry. 
There is, for instance, something embarrassed and cumbrous m 
the following expostulation of a lover to his mistress ; and it 
would probably reijuire more than one reading, ere the lady could 
comprehend the full force of the reproof. 

• Charms, which are not to bellow, 

Lady, was juft, I freiP^Own. 

Law to the tafte was never known ; 

The will muft teach the heart to glow. 

* But, while the bread is cold as fnow, 

Thus to pretend a mutual Hire $ 

That, as dclufivc hopes expire. 

Keen angulfh may the bofom rend : 
iiijch wrongs e'en pride to cowards lend, 

And venpehil thoughts infpire ! ’ II. p. at. 

The original poetry with which these translations are inter- 
spersed, displays no peculiar vigour of imagination. Indeed, the 
author has in general chosen subjects which have been too fre- 
quently the theme of the Muses to admit of any great novelty in 
tfie mode of treating them. Thus, we have an Ode to Despair, 
in the first volume, very well executed for that kind of composi- 
tion ; but we have now seen so many of these addresses to per- 
sonified passions, and are so much accustomed to the routine of 
their being supplied with appropriate amusements, and a suitable 
pedigree, that a disagreeable and unimpressive similarity is their 
principal characteristic. By the way, we meet one expression in 
this (Me, which we cannot approve of : we hear of a mother 

* — round whofc fide wiib fiow coDfuming pang 
^ The haritng Jog/ of famine h*ng. ^ 

Tet there are several instances of great felicity of expression in 
these original pieces ; and we think the author excels in that very 
difliUult class of which love is tlie subject. There is an elegance 
imi^omeof these little^ pieces, which ^deserts him in his more 
lybltme efforts ; and^ very contrary tb the aieritricious efiusions 

of 
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of contemporary bards^ we remark, with pleasure, that the pas- 
sion which his verses express, is that pure and virtuous affection 
which sublimes and refines all that is connected with it. The 
piece, upon the whole, which we are inclined to consider as de- 
cidedly unworthy of the others, is a ballad called William Lam- 
bert — a Tale, wnich the author seems to have suspected was tocr 
simple for publication. But, however true and pleasing the inci- 
dent which it contains, the account of a boy relieved from beg- 
piry by the liberality of the Lady Margaret, and who prefers be- 
ing a gardener to going to sea, cannot be considered as generally 
interesting. In some of the verses, the author has in fact slid 
into that style of tawdry and affected simplicity, which we should 
have thought that he who has studied popular poetry upon the 
manliest models, would, of all persons, have been least likely to 
imitate. The choice of the orphan to stay with Lady Margaret, 
is, for example, thus expressed. 

* The little boy he hied hiiQ in. 

And bu(k*d him in the hall ; 

And foon he was all trimly dig 
And waxed ftout withal. 

A boon, (he cried) fair Lady mine ! 

O fend me not to fea 1 

For thou mud be mine only friend. 

And 1 mud bide with thee. 

O let me here thy garden tend. 

Hard by this pleafant bow*r ; 

Here deck the lawn with careful hand, 

And rear each feented dow’r ; 

The foft primrofe, the violet blue. 

The glowing celandine ; 

And cuckoo buds, and forrel pale. 

And lufeious fweet woodbine. ’’ 11 . p. 8 5, 86. 

This is not genuine ballad poetry, which Mr Herbert can write 
when he pleases j but that spurious kind, which trickles through 
Sir Eldreds of the Bower, and other legendary ditties of the 18th 
century. It is the very last refuge of those who can do notliing 
better in the shape of verse j and a man of genius should disdain 
to invade the province of these dawdling rhymers. 

Having disenarged this unpleasing part of our task, we only 
add, that we wait with impatience for new information from 
Asgard, Midgard, and Jotunheim. 

'fo the first volume there is added a Greek translation of Ber-& 
rathon ft'om 0|Kan, and a translation from Gesner into the same 
language, the last by William Frere. 
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Art- XVI. Some Account of the Life and Writings of Lope Felix 
de Vega Carpio, By Henry Richard Lord Holland. 8vo. 
pp. 29'i. London, 1806. 

*^His is evidently the work of a person of taste and intelligence^ 
not much accustomed to write with a view to publication. 
It is composed in an easy, conversational style, with very little of 
the getting up of authorship, or die parade of literary accomplish^ 
meiiti'. It is written, however, in a very pleasing and lively 
manner, and indicates great good sense and liberality of senti- 
ment j although the want of pretension is sometimes carried the 
length of carelessness, and the want of method is sometimes pro- 
ductive of considerable embarrassment. We are told, for in- 
stance, of Lope’$ elopement from school, and of his early addic- 
tion to poetry, some pages before we are informed of his birth ; 
and maiiy of the critical repiarks on his genius and compositions, 
which are subjoined to t^||^rative of his life, and form the 
larger division of the voU^^pefore us, are rather unskilfully an- 
ticipated in the sketch Muffin is given of the biography. The 
candour, sagacity, and good humour of the noble author, how- 
ever, make ample amends for these little blemishes \ and entitle 
the work to be considered as one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that has lately been made to our knowledge of Spanish li- 
terature. 

Little is known of the history of this poetical prodigy, except 
wliat can be gathered from incidental notices in his own works, 
and from the elogc composed upon him by his admirer and con- 
temporary Montalvan, who has thought it better to display his in- 
genuity in hyperbolical praises, than to record any of the facts 
which it might be interesting to posterity to learn. Perhaps it is 
from this cause that Lord Holland has omitted to inform us of the 
name of either of his parents, or of their fortune and condition 
in society. He was born, however, at Madrid, in 1562$ and, 
before he w'as twelve years of age, he had composed several 
dramas in four acts. At the age of thirteen, he seems to have 
been seized with that restless spirit of enterprize and adventure, 
by which his countrymen were then so remarkably distinguished, 
and made his escape from school, in order to indulge his desire 
of seeing the world. His nmble, however, was stopped at 
^storga, by the interference of a magistrate, and he was sent 
back to his lessons under the charge of. a constable. He after- 
wards studied philosophy at Alcala, and was rccej|£d with great 
distinction by me Duke of Alva, to whom he was* resented at a 
very early age, and to whom he dedicated his Arcadia, the first 

work 
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^rk of any considerable magnitude which he gave to the worl^ 
After this he appears to have resided for some time in the family 
of tlwt powerful patron, and only to have left him upon the event 
of his marriage. After this he continued to write yeibes with as 
ihuch ease ana celebrity as before $ and having wounded a rival 
l^t in a duel, he was under the necessity of leaving Madrid* 
ithd takjmg up his residence for some time at Valencia. In a few 
years* he returnea witl^ increased reputation to his native city, and 
veij soon after sustained a severe shock firom the death of his 
wifk To dissipate the melancholy produced by this disaster, he 
embarked in the ^elebCated Armada which was then fitting out to 
invade our coasts i and besides his share in the general discomfi- 
'tare of the expedition, had to witness the afflicting spectacle of 
the death of his only brotberi who expired at sea in his arms, 
louring this calamitous voyage, however^ he has himself assured 
US, that he composed his epiC poem of the Hermosura de Ange- 
IfCt, in he has attempted to compfete what Ariosto left un£U 
ntsl:^. l%e poem, however, wui jnJlbublished till IGOS, when 
it made its aldng with an^Rr epic, emitted die Dra« 

gontea, in which the crimes and the punishment of the English 
Admiral, Sir Frandis Drake, dre exhibited for the edification o£ 
all true Catholicss 

In 1590, be seems to have feturned to Madrid, and soon zftMt 
to luve married again. Of die rapidity with which he wrote^ some 
idea may be formed from the folCewing little anecdote. 

* In 1 5:99, on the cationixation of St Isidore, a ]fi«Kive Uf Madrid, 
he entered the lift with feveral authors, and overpowered them all .with 
the number, if not with the merit, of his performances. iMztB bad 
been aftigned For every ftyle of poetry, but above One could not be, ob« 
tained by the fame perfon« Lope focceeded in the hymns ; but his 
tile mufe, not content with producipg a poem of tea cantos in shoA * 
verfe, as well as innumeraUe foupets and romances, and two eomediea 
on the fubjefi;, celebrated by an aft of fuperCtogation both the Ihint 
and the poetical competition of the day, in a volume of fprightly potma 
under the feigned name of Tomd dc Durguillos.* p. 42, 43. 

Soon, after this he had the misfortune to lose his second wife 
dnd his only son ; and seems to have been so much overpowered 
with these severe affliction^ that, after having served an appren«. 
ticeship as seeretaiy to the Inquisition, he beemno a priest, and en-* 
tered into the htotherhood of St Fntncii. He was engaged, at 
this time, in a sort of critical and Itteiiury feud wid^ GerysUtes, Gon# 
gora, and several other writers of dis^rion} but maintained his 
own popularity], and the merit of Ai style he W ad^^ted, by 
such a multitude of successful ds put all his advetv 

earies to sitencA^ produced bis lerusdlem Con^ 

m. IX. NO. I?. F quistada^ 
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qubtaddf as a sequel to the epic of Tasso, an 4 continued, for 
several years, as Lord Holland has expressed it, ^ seldom passing 
a year without giving an ejjJc to the press, and scarcely a inontli,. 
or even a week, without produoing some play upon die stage. * 
His reputation had now obtained a height, which, we b^Uevei- 
was never reached before by any living author. 

* He dedicated, ’ fays Lord Holland, < hit Corona Tragica» a p6co» 
on the Queen of Scots, to Pope Urban VIII*, who bad himfelf com*- 
pofed an epigram on the fubject. Upon this occafioti be received from 
that pontiff a letter written In ht<i own hand, and the degree of do^or 
of theology. Such a flattering tribute of admiration landkbned the re* 
verence in which his name was held in Spafn, and fpread his fame 
through every Catholic country. The catdinm Barberlnt followed hin» 
with veneiatlon in the ftreets ; the King would flop to gaae at fucb a 
prodigy ; the people crowded roond him wherever he appeared $ the 
learned and the ftiidious thronged to Madrid from every part of Spufii 
to fee this phoenix of their country, this monfter of Ikctature ; 
and even Italians, no extravagant adnurers in general of pOcfiy that tS 
not their own, made pilgrinmes frqm their country for the foie pur* 
pofe of converfing with LopJP So affociated was the idea of excellence 
with his name, that it grew, in common converfiuion, to fignify any 
thing perfect in its kind ; and a Lope diamond, a Lope day, or a Lope 
woman, became fashionable and familiar modes of exprefSng tlieir good 
qualities* His poetry was as advantageous to bis fortune ns to his fame e 
^ King enriched him with penfions and chaplaincies ; the Pope ho- 
Aopred him with dignities and preferments $ and every nobleman at 
eouit aipired to the ^raAer of h{s Maecenas, by conferring upon him 
frequeiit nndviJoaUe prefents. His annual income was not lefs than 
& jOO wet^Ys, excluflve of the price of his plays, which Cervantes inlt- 
siUBteS that he was never inclined to forego, and Montalvan eflimates at 
flbiOOO* He received in prefents from individuals as much as 10,509 
more* His appKealion of thefe fums partook of the fpirit of the na* 
from which he drew them^ Improvident and indlfcrfminate charity 
tan away with thefe gains, imiitenfe as they were, and rendered hia life 
uoprofltable to his friends and uncomfortable to himfelf* * p. 64 — 67* 
It affords a striking and almost incredible instance of the im» 
measurable desires and extravagant ambition of ^octs to learn, that 


poverty, „ 

In J6S0 hejpuMtsjhM Ida Laprel de Apolo, in vrhich no fewer 
than pOCtS atefcharpcterized and commemorated ; and 

continued ^d receive applauses, till 1635, when 

his dtwtioiAI '$^^aated into a hypoebondriasm which 
upon ana is said to qa^e dM in the latter 

ejSr of consfqjteimc vOjf the egtretpe severity 
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vrbicb he had perfdmted upm hiituelf die «&K^Uiie of dagidlsk 
don. 

Such are the fe# facts ^tch die industry of Lord Holland has 
been i^e to collect with regard to this phoenix of Spanith liteiU'* 
ture ; and whether or not they are sufficient to tedeeni the livra 
of celdbtatsd anthors fnim die heaty dia^ oi being tranquil and 
undlsturhcd^ it must be admittedl, that mey serte abundantly to 
shew ^t such celebr^ has no necessarr connexion with respccta- 
t^ty or happiness. *1 jus favourite of rortune» &ine, and genius> 
was tormented all his days by a resdess and discontented vanity ; 
was the slave of jealousy, bigotry, and envy, and died at last a 
victim to the most degrading and miserable superstition. 

When any one takes the trouble of Writing a book upon the 
works of a foreign author, it is scarcely possible to resist the 
temptation of magnifyii^ to medts a Ktne beyond their true di- 
mensions. It is natum to Wish diat the stranger whom we intro- 
duce should make a favourable impression, and to feel some 
anxiety to satisfy others, that we ham not cultivated an acquaint* 
ance with one attogedisr unworthy dPdistiBction. An ob^rvant 
reader may perhaps discover some traces of this partiality in the 
work before us ; out it is but feir to Lord Holland to observe^ 
that they are infinitely less apparent than in any other production 
of the kind we remember to have met with. He acknowIeiteM, 
we think, with great candour, that Lope was more a pntmgy 
than a poet ; and, thou^ he dpims sottie merit for him on the 
score of dramanc invention, he aditiitt tl&t lus works are diieily 
remarkable for their incredible muldtude, and for dke astonitdiii^ 

' facility and despatch with vrhich they were Writtdi. Ih tliis r^ 
spect, indeed, he must be allowed to outstrip all writers ancidlt 
and modem. The gentleman in Horace, w^ made two btt^ 
dred lines standing on one foot, was nothing at all to the scrih* 
bling improvisatore of Madrid $ and the folio volumes of Sir 
Richard Blackmore, and the Dutchess of Newcastle, shrink into 
perfett insignificance beside the mountain of his produinions. 
He outweighs any ten German civiliiuis or commentators ; and 
shoots far ahead, even of the longwinded Hindu, who spins out' 
his immeasueeable mythology into the mazes of the B^vat Gecta. 
Lord Holland gives the fimwiag account of his fruinhlness. 

' As aa sttdior he is moft known, as indeed he is medt wonderful, 
for the pio^pous number of hie writiDgs. TwenW>one miUioD three ^ 
hundred thoufiuid of,his fines ate fidd to be a^nfly printed t and no ’ 
lefs than eighteen hundred phyt of his compofitioa to have hm aded 
oa the ftage. Hr nevetthwA ofleits in one of hislaft poems, that 
< Ko ev iqIaiBia psrte, alinque es ezeefo, 

, Z>e lo qus>efif[ pOrhl^nmit> lo iroprefo. * 
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* I'hc thtnigb hr to» large, is left 

Than tw "mich ytt tmprinted waits the prefs. * 
tt is Wte that^lhe Oafti&n htiguage is copious $ that the are 

often extremely fhcnt ; and that the ftws of metere and of rhyme are by 
iio mans fe'v^re. Yet were we to gi\e credit to fuch accounts, attowmg 
lum to begin his compofitioas at the age of thirteen, we muft bi^eve that 
upon an average he wrote more than nine hundred Uoes a day $ n fertility of 
imagination, and a celerity of peti« which, when^Ste contidef' Jthe occn* 
pations of his bfe as a foldier, a fecretary, a ittafter ot a family* and a 
pried ; Ins acqumements in Latin, Italian, and PoitagUefe* and his je« 
putation for erudition, become not only improbable, but abfolutely, 
and, one may aimed fayi phyfically impoffiblev 

* As the credibility however of miracles mud depend ttpoa the weight 
of eyidente, it will not be foicign to the purpofe to esamine the tedi^ 
monies we poflefs of this extraordinary fadKty and CkuWrance of cohi« 
pofition. There does not now the fburth part of the works which 
he and his admirers mention, yet enough remains to render him one of 
mod voluminous authors that ever put pen ta paper. Such was hts 
facility, that he infbnns us in l^clogue to Claudio, that more than a 
hundred times, he compofed il^hy, and produced it on the dage in 
twenty-four hours. Montalvan declares that he lattedly wrote b metre 
with as much rapidity as m profe ; and in confirmation aof it he relates 
the following dory. 

His pen was unable to keep pace with his mbd, as be invented 
even more than his hand was capable of tranlcnbing. He wrote a co- 
medy b two day^, which it would not be very eafy for the mod expe- 
ditious amanuet^is to copy out b the time* At Toledo he wrote fifteen 
a^ b fifteen days, wi^h make five comedies. Thefe be read at a 
private houft, where Jofenh de Valdebiefo was prefent and was 

wj^tne]^ of fjhe^wbole | but becaum this is varioufly related, I will men- 
tij^'what t mryfetf know from my vwn knowledge. Roque de Figue- 
roa, the writer for the theatre at Madrid, was at fuch a lofs for come- 
dies that the doors of die dieatre de la Cru^ were (hut ; but as it was m 
ttm Cmtfiral, he waa fo aifXious upon the fubjeft that Lope and myfelf * 
agreed' to dbrnpofe a joint comedy as ftft as pofiible. It was the Ter- 
cera Or^n de<£an Franciftov atid h the Very one in which Ana^afted 
the part of the faint more ualuvaUy thap^was ever witnefifid on the dage* 
fcH to XiOpe^s lot* atm the fecond to mine s we dd^ched 
ahefe b two days, and the third wsa be divided into eight kfaves each. 
Aa it wat bad vmtben I remabed m his houfe that night ; and know- 
ing tha^ { could not e«{i»l h^ b die execution* 1 had a ftney to beat 
him fit the d%ttoh* of the ilifiueb i this purpofe 1 got up at two 
o’dbob’Wtdet bare of the wmrk. i ibme- 

to tomil foe Wmi femid him wy deeply occupied 
bwm the 9 %ht. my 

« how w|ietabout 

h^|w9ftiCthea&W^ tpok arbii of Ij^for 
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bmkftifi; ; ^w^rotfe an epiftle of fifty trij^H and 1|im watered the wfiola . 
of the farden ; tehich haa not a bttle fatigued me. ** Then takbig out 
the paparis he read tne the eight leaves and the triplett; a drcumnaaqo ^ 
that wduld have aftdniihed me, had 1 not kfioam the fertility of hb gen 
nioa, and the dojiuoion he bad over the rhymes of our language. ** 

< As the number of his phys, aU coptemporaty authors coneur uk 
reprefenting it ai prodigious. At laft aj^eaied, ’’ fays Cervantes ut 
his prologue^ tmtt prodigy of nature, the great X*c^i and eftabbihed 
^ monarchy opr nitge* He cou^tieved and reduced under his jurif* 
dietion every aSor and author in the huigdotxu He filled the world 
with ph^ writtea with puHty, imd the conduced with ftSl, in 
oumbW 10 many that they exceed eighteen hundred iheets of 1 
and what is the moft wondeiful of aU that can be faid upon the mlneA, 
eveij one of them have X feen afi^d, or heard of their beipg fo £fom 
thoie that had feen them ; and though there have been many who have 
attempted the fame career, a&tljieir works together would not equal m 
quantity what this finghi mau^h^ compofed.*’’ Montalvan aflerts that 
be wrote eighteen hoodted pk^s, $aa rpur hundred autos facramentaips ; 
and afierta, thaj: if the yrorks of his literary idol weie placed ih^oqe 
fcale, and tjbofe of aa aii|ient and moderli^poeta in the other, dm yteigne 
of the former wopld tb^ comparifen m point of quantity, had 
be a feir eiphlem of the faperiorhy in point of mtiit of Lope^a vqri^ 
over thofe of all other poets together. * p,. 75-«8a- ’ 

Allowing every reasonable deduction for iqistake and exaggera* 
tion, enough will still be left to render thU a yeryjntenesttng 9n4 
extraordinary account. Such instances of intellectual aigility, 
are as curiftus, though probably as useless, aa the wonderful ac^ 
complishments of the bodys atuha inau wo wttite two tllpilf ' 
sand verses in a day, i$ as weft Wtwth croydiipg after^as one wbi^ 
can walk two hundred miles in the same period. Of 
tobacco pipes on different p^ of his b<^.r Tlie 
will appear more tolerable, w&vit is considered WhaT were tl^ 
feats upon which Lope seeuts chiefly to have Valued hhdSelfA 
* The mod lingular circuitiftaiice, ^ feys laWd Holland,^* alteAdihg ^ 
hts verfe, is the frequency and difficulty of the tafitv wbft^ helhnpdfes 
on himfelf. At every ftep we meet with acrofiulr* and compo* 

fitioaa of that perverted but Uborious^fcind, attempting wtiihh 
another author wouM^ be deterred by the trouble of tbe Undertehmg, 
if not by the little teat merit attendiiig the ichtevemsnc. They requtto 
to genius, but they cxsft much time i which one ftnuld thinlk that 
fuch a voluminous poet could hitle affoi^ to wade. But Lop^ made a 
parade of his power over the vocsbulaty he wss iWit contented with ^ 
difpUying the various order in rfhich he could difphfe the fyllsbi^ dM 
marlhal the rhymes of his language, but he alfe prided 
the celerity with which he hrougtw them to gp throogh thp mofl^wiiiih« ^ 
fical hot the mofriliSeuk tvoluiiomr. He l^s to hate 'been patthftf$o 
for tbri^tificidfod of furmouutmg theou^ p* toe^. 


$30 ^ Lord HoIlaiidV Jf^count of Xjope 4o Vopi* 

Of the poetical of theae hastjr productions^ Lo^d HoU 
land has givdn the fl^^owing short and impartial charactei^ 

< Tbcir lueKii; condftf chielly in fmoothnefs of vcrfification and puritf 
of language/ and in &cility rather than ftrength of imagination. He 
has much to iay on everj fuhjeA» and he expreffes what* he has to fay 
id an'^fy dyle and flowing numbers ; but he fddom ioterefts the feet 
i&gi» oao never warms the imagination of the reader^ dlottgh lief often 
2ilea(es by the facility and beauty of his langoagTr Sod oc<;afionatl]r fur* 
jirifes by the exuberance and ingenuity of Us Suftritions. From this 
idarader of his writings, it will naturally be fuppofed that his epib 
joeras are among tbe leaft brifliant of hts compofitions* Even the fa- 
culty of inventiug an intercfting ftory, for whidb> as a dramatic writer, 
he was fo defervedly celebrated, feenis to have AMiken him when he 
3 eft the flage. His novels and epic poems are alDte tedious and upinte- 
Tcfting, • p. 86 — 

* 1 have never read the Circe or the Andromeda, The Dragontea 
as full of virulent and unpoetical admfe, and gives a Mfe account of the 
i^eath of Sir Francis Prake. The Arcadia ii, 1 b^eve> the beft of 
his paflorak, They are not in general very aecorate repreientations of 
xhe manners of fliepherds, nor do they even afford many fpecimeos of 
Simple or natural poetry } ^ut they all, efpecially the Paftores de Belen, 
i^ontain tranflations, elegies, fongs, and hymns, of cdnflderable merit, 
in them are alfo to be mund fome of bis moft celebrated odes. In* 
deed, Spaoifh critics, and more cfptcial^ Ahdres, who is far from being 
partid to his countiymcn, feem to i^ilder him as a great lyric poet. 

1 do not venture to exprefsany opinion upon compofitions of that na* 
tore, beclufe^ after humorous and butlefque works, they are thofe of 
which a^fomiguet is leah capable ^ ftouaiag a judgement. If, indeed, 
tbc admisali(9fi Of ftra^gert be au ol^e^, X«ope mail be confidered at 
unbcbyi %bt p 4 borlcfl^oe pocma, moft of which he publiAied 
Vndsr thO fi^gaedT of Thomd de EurgudloSi are thofe moft gene<« 
TsU^ admired by his couiltryiueu. Of tbefe, the Gatomaebia, a mock 
Jbcroic ii cfteeoiedl the beft, tad often cited as a model of verfi- 
arc all fprightly, and urritteo with eafe ; but their * 
hm|lh mehes ooa OCasfiondUy hmeot a facility which rendered the ter^ 
xninaUou of any of l^pc, au aft of grace to his reader^ and not 
C^matrer.of uecefl^Fto him, 

^ His entftfea amf didaftio works oot much admired in Bpam 9 
Irot^ thou^ not ca^mpt from the fame dtfeft, they feem to me reptetc 
with chfervalion Utid^good fenfe, conned in vmy pksfant hmgusge and 
gowtng verijficatidn. ^ , 

. Of^^he Aiadbiji ^ obactves*^ 

« Tim fpfOteS of ^ oetdpodtion i| in itfclf tedious, and the con* 
duft irf the AtcidtC OttdenUy dbCord; A paftorai in five kmg 
bool^f Irt'oft run dNhh id which the fliepherds of Arcadia woo ihcir 
XKmeM H» Him latighagf of Amedti rather than of Thcocritoe, m 
JHp-thew oevaftounUy talk ifaectogyi nnd difcuft in verfe tbe origin 
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atMl of grammwr, rfaetonci aruKmetiCt aftro* 

logyt *»d ppetry, and which th^y enliven by epkatha pH Cafttliaa 
nerab, and a long poem on the achieve^ncnta of the tlujce of ^ 
the bimi of bis ion. is not well adapted to the taOe of common tender^ 
dr likely to efcape the cenfure of Critics. There are fn it many bar- 
moniooa }iaes, iome eloqiiencey great facility and occt^i^ beauty of 
expreifioiit ao^bove all» a prodigious varioty of maiiims, amiles, and 
tilti&ratihbs. TMfe nd^rics bovver, are disfig|nred by great deformi- 
ties. The laAgn%e^ though e&fy and fiuen^ h not the language of 
fiature ; the terfificatiim is often eked out by unOCeelrt^ cnchmatioiHi 
and unmeaning expletives t and the eloquence is at one time diftorted 
into esrtravagant bypertK^} and at Onotber degenerates into low and 
tedious common^place. Ihe maifou^ as in all Spanish authors of that 
time* are often trivial and oAen uotme. When they bate produced an 
antitbefisi they think they baveftf tick. out a truth. The illuftratiMa 
are fometinaes fo forced and unnatuiid> that though they may difplay 
eruditioo and endte furpri(e» they cannot elucidate the futyedy and are 
imt likely to dt^glit the ima^natiom They feem to be the re|i|[lt of 
iaboup, and not the crMion of fancy, and partake more of Uamre 
of coAundrums and enigmas, than of dmites and images, Forotd 
ceits and play upon wc^t are indeed common io thn as in 
of Lo|h^ de Vej^ ; for he Was^ one of the aothora who cnnisribiit^ to 
introduce that tafte hr iaiie wit, whiddi (bon afterwari^a became fo uni* 
verfally prevalent thibughout Europe. Marino, the champion ot 
ityle in Italy, with the i^pmlSoiia of ydmtratkm fothia^mom, 

acknowledges that he imbmd this tn^e from ]^pe» aod'od^ bii mtrk 
in poetry to the perufid of his works, ^ere is qoe ^cies Of th» 
falfo tafte, whtth is particularly cqpmon fo tbfe 

fame time very charafteriftic of thi poet^a fela fo geop^ |t jis nu ac* 
cumulation of ftrained inuftrationa Upon fonm 
generally Ibcluded in the fame immber of Kii^^&d aR rcwwwd dt 
the end of the paffage. The foag of the Gl^ tO Cfarii^^V 
hrft bodk, is the moft finguiar luftancc of this conceSt, mt k much 
too long'to be tranfcrlbed. It is divided into feven ftropies or parU'^ 
graphs, moft of which are fubdivide^ into feven ftanaat of four Imea : 
sn each ftanaa the beaut|r of Chrifalda is iR^ftrated by tq^ coidp^rlfonsf 
and the names of the things to which ihe is compared are enumerated 
id the laft ftsuza of each forophe, which alaue oonfifts of fix ^lines, and 
which is not unlike a paflage in the qv 4 ^l^mg chiehf 

compofed of nouns fubdantive, without the iotenreotton of a fingle 
verb. In the drft firophe, ihc is compared to fourteen different celcftml 

objeAs; in ^ ^ 

many metals i 
fereotiorts; 

iixth, to at away qiaailfa^ f an) ia the jaf^ to ^be fame of 

maiiacprpduaiptts,* la. i4--a7. , . ?.*»v • 
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Of his sU cipjcS) Lord Holland leaves his readers to ^rm dbeiv 
opinion from the ^i^teeial character which vrO have nUn^jr eic* 
tra^^ and from an abstract of the Hermosnm de Angelicai in 
vrMch it is confessed to be foil of tedious^ minutei and COromODr 
place descriptiijfni and narrative without spirit, circui^t^e, oqr 
poetry. Corona Tragiro* which was, during his life^ 
niost popular of all his prMuctions, Lord Holland conjectures to 
have been indebted for its recrodon chiedr tp ihe spirit of Catbpv 
he zeal and acrimony by which it is distnig^jldSd. Quear 
zabeth is diere honoured with the sublime epithets a bloody 
Jezebel, an obdurate sphbx, and the incesTOous progeny of a 
har^. Charles V. is ei^lled for nothing but Ms trcaclury to 
the Protestante } and Philip II., who is censtHed for net murder- 
in| Queen Elizabeth during the orthodox re^ her sister, is 
chiefly applauded for the persecution of Ms Srahantiah subjectSf 
and the expoUion of the Moors. 

It is chiefly as a dnmadc writer, howSver, that liOpS 'is re- 
inembered by his countiymen, and known by renutadon. to tbp 
scholars of other countries. Lord Holland consioera Mm as one 
pf the neat founders of the modem drama ) and introduces Ms 
observations on his plays bv die following excellent remaidcs on 
the comparative merits of the ancient and modern tfaeatro<> 

* There ate many exceliences to which aD dramatic authois of every 
age tnoft afpiie j and their foccefs in tbeijs forms tM jufl point of com- 
psrifon ; to cenfuie a modem authdr for not following the plan of 
8o{diocies, is as abfurd Ss to a frefco that it is not painted ia 

^ colours $ Dr, as Tirritefi^ m hi| pandkd of Arioftq and Taflb, ebr 
MTves, to Maipe Livy Jbr Opt writii^ a poem inftead of a hifiory. The 
Oreek tragediBaS are ^Mbably fuperior to all modems, if we except 
SactMr Is the cptreAiew of their tafte, and their equals at kail in the 
fubli{l^ of tM|r poetry, and m the juft and fphited delineation of thofe 
events a^pslllnns teMcn they reprefcm. Th^, however, are the ments 
of thecxeclliop, rather than Of taedefigq t the taknts of the difeipk, nw 
thsrtiiantbsexcrileaceofthdrchooli and prove the fldllcf the wotkman, 
not the pedhAion of thefyftCm, l^hopt dwelling on the ezpulfion 
of the ciKknis, (a (Soft annsturi] and iaeonvetdent maebiae}, tiw mo* 
det^ by admitting a comjdicatioii ofjdbt, have introduced a^ greater 
variety «Lm^4ents and cwbaAers. llte province of invttitioo is en* 
larged { ttnr||rifiAns, orarlAift new forms of the lame paffions, are 
brou||&C Wftlip the dramStie poetry. Fttfli fodreea of intiereft 

inu Opened, ^ wSditieiinft pbvrers Of imitation caikd info aAivity. 
Can Vte then 4tify what mtimds its junldi§k>t>, and enhsdecs jtsintrteff, 
tobCaiijbpiOvcteel^iftitfait, v^ieprofefledeibjeAistoftirtbepa£> 
lions WtiM btutstiim’ m flbofan idtions? In faying this, t dd nift 
TBeaaJ&aa|% the ttan^ of decorum, Aie ncrieA ta probability, the 
wtravi^^npi'sif the tbnnd^ iff tiw imalem 
' ^ , |heut|^» 
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it does not that the fiindraentili'maxims were 
%m. The ttidenefs of tMjiir worknMuifii^ is no j^roof of the jntei$oi?tjf 
y the lEjateifeli nor does the want cf Kdll deprive them of the merit 
of hevh^ discovered the mine* The faults obje&ed to them form no 
^ecefl^ part of the fyftem they iptrodnaed* Theb’ followers in every 
country harie either completely corre^iedi or gradmdly. reftirmedv fucb 
idbufes* Tboft who bow not implicitly to the authonty of Ariftotlc, vet 
laoid fiicih violenj^ oati^es as are corimiofi in oor early |^yat and thofe 
vrho pique ^mfelves on the fbri6E obiervance of hii ki^ betray io the 
^iidu£i» the lentihienti^ the charaAei% and the diakgue of their 
pieces (efpedally of their comedies) more gefembbince to the modem 
than the antient theatre : thefr code ttiay be Grecian, hut their manners 
to fpite of themfclves are Spaoifiit Engiiih or Fieoch they may 
nounce thetr pedigree, and even change their drefs, but they Cannot di« 
veA their features of a ccftaio Ibmity likenefs to their poetical progeni- 
tors. The beginning of this race of poets, like the origin Of nations, is 
fomewfiat obfeure. It would be idle so examine where the firA play 
Upon fuch a model was wntten i becaufi many of the earlicA dramas io 
S'tery tnodcro latmtiage are loft. Bat to whatever nation the inveotioii 
is due^ the prevslmee of the modern fyftem i,s in a great mea&fro to be 
attributed to ^pam } and pathaps more to Lope de Vega than to any 
other individual of that country. * p, iqo. 

In pursuing his observations on the plays of riiis mexhaustible 
author^ Lord Holland admits^ thalihe incidents are often in the 
highest degree unnatural and impfobable t that his tragedies atO 
stuiFed full of inconsistences af||ftb8UYdi^S ; and his eoinedies^ 
of plots and intrigues^ which $ervi$ no otMf purpose hut that of 
astonishing the spectator : that he is ddstmth of pathos o)^ natu- 
ral expression ; and that the chi^ merit of* Ids dramatic pieces 
consists in the multitude and rapidity of the inctdep6if ano that 
unlimited power of invention by uduch the author wus epsliied to 
crowd into most of his tragedies 4)^ much plot as l!pr 

at least four plays on any orimr theatre* 

The names of Lope and Shakespeare are often united by fev 
reigners. The conjunction, we think, is very profSne and irre^ 
verent. Lord Holland spegfcs of it with more temper, than wie 
think ijuite laudable. ^ ^ 

> Lope was contemporary with both SHskerpesfC add FleC$her. In, 
the choice of their fubjefts, and la the cofuh»^ of their fsbln, a Vefeiit^ 
blance msy often be found, which is no doubt tCr be attfibiHcd to the 
tafte and optnions of the times, rather than to knowledge of each 
other's wntinga. It is indei^ la tibia point df^vjew that the ^paeilh 
po^ can be compared, with ,the" greSteft; adriincsg^ to himfelf, to the 
great founder of our theatije. l\ k true that imagery may 4?taSon- 
ally remind the Egglilh m^s uf Bbakefpesre ; bat his fttatiiiit4pi^ e^ 
ffp^lly in trsgedyi srtf lAore libs |%deu aad hii c<mtempomi^tfia|i 
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their predeceiTors. ^*hc feelings of Shakefpeare’s charafiM ate the fc- 
fuk ^ paffions cQibttian to all men ; the ^ravagant featiments of 
Lope*Sy as of Dryden^s heroes, are d^ive^ from ao artificial itace of 
fociety, from notions fuggefted by chivalry, and exaggerated by romance. 
In his delineation of charadler he is yet more unlike, and it is fcarce* 
necelTary to add, greatly inferior ; but to the choice and condudi of 
his fabjeAB, if he equals him In extravagance and Improbability, he 
does nut fall fboVt of hiqi in intereft ood variety, A rapid fucceflion of 
events, and fudden changes In the fituation of the perfonages, are the 
cliarma by r*hich he intetefta us fo forcibly in his plots*'— ‘ Among the 
many 1 have read, I have not fallen on one which does not firongly fix 
the attention ; and though taany of bis plots have b^n transferred to 
the French and Engli/h ftage, and rendered more coiredl and more pro- 
bable, they have feldom or never been improved in the great article of 
exciting curiofity and interefi« This was the fpell by whith he enchant- 
ed the populace, to whole tafte for wonders, he is accufed of having 
facrificed fo much foiid reputation. * p. 1 26—9, 

We should have wished to have heard a little more of the per- 
sonage mentioned in the latter part of the following extract. 
The Gracioso of the Spanish stage Jb evidently the clown of die 
old English comedy, although admitted to penbrm a much more 
important and ofiFensive part in the former, than was fever assign- 
ed to him, we beUfevc, in the latter. In Spain, indeed, be sterns 
to be a very coarse and clumsy substitute for the Chorus ; and the 
admirers of that ancient invention may probably derive some ar- 
gument in its favour, from the singular fact of its recurrence in 
a different form among those who boasted of a total emancipation 
from the shackles of classical antiquity. The encomium of Vol- 
taire, by which^ th^* subject is introduced, ha^ no very close con- 
nexion with the merits of the Gracioso ; but we are tempted to 
insert it at Icxtgth, both on account of its truth, and the liberality 
by which it is metated, 

* Till Vokaire appealed, there was no nation more ignorant of its 
neighbours' literature than the French, He firii expofed, and then 
corre£led, this negli£t in his countrymen. There Is no wtitfer to whom 
the authors of other nations, efpeeiaUy of England, are fo indebted for 
tbeextenfion of their Tame In Fiance, and, through France, in Europe. 
There is no critic who has employed more time, wit, ingenuity, and 
diligence, in promoting the literary intticourfe between country and 
country, ecd in celtbrdtiiig in one iangiiagc the triumphs of another. 
Yet, by a ftrange fatality, he Is cohftantly reprefented aa the enemy of 

l(tL, kture bbt his *own ; and Spaniards, EngllOimen, and Italians, 
vie with each Other in tqveighing.agatnil bis occdlional exaggeistion of 
faulty paflf tres ; thfe authors of v^ich, till he pointed out their beau- 
ties, were fcarce kflWu beyond the country in which their language 
was fpohen. Thofc wBo feel fuch indignation at bis mifreprefentatioos 
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and miftakelf would find it difficult to produce a cifltic in any 
lauguagCt wbot in fpeaksng of foreign literature, is better iu&rmed or 
more candid than Voltaire ; aud they c^tnly never would be able to 
difcover one, who to thofe qualities unites fo much fagacity and liveli- 
iiefs« His enemies would fain perfdade us that fuch eaoberauce of wit 
implies a want of information; but they only fuccced in {hewing, 
that a want of wit by no means implies an exuMrance of informatbu. 

If he indulges hb propenfity to ridicule in expofing the ^furdities of 
the Spaniih (hge, he m^s ample amends, by acknowledging that it is 
full of fublime pafiages, and not deficient in iptere^hig feepes. He 
aUows the Spaniih poets full credit' for their miginafity, and acknow* 
ledges them to have been Corneille’s mafim, though much excelled by 
their difciple. He obje^s, dndeed, to the buffoonery of many of their 
feenes ; and the GracioTo might furely offend a critic who tiad lefi 
right to be failidious than the author of Mahomet and of Zara. ^That 
pfepoftcrous perfonage not only interlards the moft interefting feenes 
with the groUeil buffooneries, but, alTuming the amphihioils charafter 
of fpeftator and a€tor, at one time interrupts, with his mmarks, the 
performance, of Which he forms an effential, but very defeStive part* 
in another. He feems, indeed, invented to fave the conicietice of the 
author, who, after any extravagant hyperbole, puts a ceufure Ot ridicule 
of it in the mouth of his buffoon, and thereby hopes to diiarm the cr • 
tic, or at lead to record his own confeiouiuefs and difapprobatbtt of 
the paiFage. This critical acumen is die only eflumable Quality of the 
Graciofo. His Itrid^uree on the condud of the ch&niwts, the fen« 
liments/ exprefiions, and a|eh the metre, are generally mft, though 
they would better become the pit than the iiage. In owr refpe 61 s, 
lie is uniformly a defigtiiiig, cowardly, interefted knave ; biA jLopo 
found his account in the prefervation of this cbara^tK*, gnd was happy 
to reconcile the public to an invention fo contement to the poet. As 
any topic could be introduced in this part, he was thus enabled to fiU 
lip whole Icenes with any verfes he might liave by hntiitady compofed. 
Nor was this all ; at the conclufion of a complicated plot, Whot^ the nit- 
thor is unable to extricate himfelf from the embamflbients he fu» 
created, in any probable manner, the buffoon forward, cuts the ^ 
Gordian knot, explains away the difficulty, difcb&s the fecret, and 
decides upon the fate and marriages of all who are prefent. His oracles, 
like thofe of fbob in fome courts, are lookSfd upon as thlpired ; aikl 
rivals, who had been contending during the whole play, acquiefc^i vrithi- 
out a murmur, in his decifions. ’ p. 190-4. 

In order to illustrate his remarks upon the peculiar style of 
his author, and at the same time to enable his readers to judge 
for themselves of his merits, Lord Holland has presented us witli 
a copious abstract of ope bf Lope’s best pieces. La £^cUa de 
Sevilla, which has been lately revived, 'wth {^ome alterations, at 
Madrid, and has exhibited some of the most striking Scenes, Iwth 
in the original, and in a very close and spirited translation. We 

# cannot 
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cannot afford to lay any part of this abstract before our readers | 
but we think the play a good deal more tame and unnatural than 
Lord Holland seems wilfing to allow. 

The most entertaining part of the volume, perhaps, is that in 
which the noble author presents us with a short historical sketch 
of tlie Spanish stage, illustrated by some very liberal and judici<- 
ous speculations on the causes which brought about its dediuei 
and may probably operate its revival* 

One of the earliest and most constant obstacles with which it 
has had to contend, was the hostility and court intrigues of the 
ascetic and superstitious clergy. Puring the whole of his life, 
Lope had to sustain tlie attack of this powerful and indefatigable 
enemy, of whose zeal and perseverance kome estimate may be 
formed from the following animated passage. * 

* In arraigning his writings, and railing at his charader, they loft 
fight of truth as well as candour ; they ftyled him the difgrace of the 
age and of the nation ; the ikame of his profeffion ; and the author, as 
u levercnd writer exprefies it, of more mifehiefs to tha world than thou- 
fands of devils. By fuch invedtives, they endeavoured to ruin his fi>iw 
tunes, and harafs his confcience5^ The temporary prohibition of bis 
plays, which thefe cenfures extorted from the court, (hows that they 
made confiderable impreffion on the public } and the feverity of the diU 
cipline which Lope afterwards influfted upon himfelf, might gratify his 
unclntritable euemies with the refiedion, that though they had failed in 
fuppreifing his works, th^ had embittered his fatisfadion at their fdC'* 
cels with ftrong feelings of remorfe. Since this war between the pu4>>t 
and the fiage firft commenced, no permanent reconciliatiop has ever 
taken place ; and though dramatic reprefentations have generally kept 
tlieir ground, their adverfaries have obtained many temporary and local 
advantages over them, which have often < impeded their progrefs, and 
fometimes have leemod to threaten their exiftence. Even during the 
leign of Charles the Third, all the theatres were fuppreiTed for feveral 
yearn* Some bUhopa, during the prefimt reign, have forbidden plays in 
their diocefe | and O^e inhabitants of Seville, in the late epidemical dif- 
prder, folemnly renounced, in a fit of devotion, the amu£ement of the 
theatre, ^s^ the fureft metbpd of appeafinff divine vengeance# Since 
tliat atft of felf-denial, they have confined the gratification of their tafte 
for public exhibitions, to the butchery of bulls, borfes, and men, in the 
arena. Tbelc feafts are encouraged by the munificence, and often hor 
noured by the prefence, of the King* But no monarch finoe Philip 
the Fourth, has ventursd to fan^ttki a public play his prafence. 
aSome, indeed, have indulged their tafte for operas within the walls of 
the palace jf tmt the prefent King is faid to be convinced of their evil 
tendency-f and, if has not exerted himfelt to the otmoft of his 
power to deter others, has Uniformly and fcrupuloufly preferred himfelf 
mm the eontaUSnation pf "'a theatre. If fuch Temples elm exift, 
ip our timesi it may rea^y be ftipfigled ^at Fbi)i|> the Second wb not 
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pn>6f ajpibft aipwiicnti fo congenial to hie gloomy habiU and ftturnine 
temper. He was accordingly ftaggmd by tbe cenfurea of Mariana 
and tbe clergy ; but, luckily for tbe interefts of poetry and the gaiety 
of Europe, he referred the qiieftion to the univerfity of Salamanca, 
where, ato much difeuffion, it was decided In &vour of the ftage. * 
p. 109-xa. 

Thte effect which this persecution was likely to have, in de- 
pressing or perverting the talents of those who might otherwise 
have distinguished themselves in this seducing department of li- 
terature, may be calculated from the extreme absurdity of those 
sacred dramas, to which the muse of Lope himself was occasion- 
ally restricted by the interference of those ghostly censors. Lord 
Holland has given a very entertaining account of several of those 
edifying performances. The following may serve as a speci- 
ipen. 

< Jn the Animal Profeta, St Julian, after having plotted the murder 
of hi$ wife, and squally accorripliflnng that of his father and mother, 
enters into a controverfy with the Devil, as to the poilibility of being 
&ved ; and when Jefus ChriR: defeends from heaven to effed a xniracle 
for that purpoCe hi his favour, the D^il, with much logical precifion, 
alleges fuch mercy to be a breach of the origin^ contra^ between him 
and the Almighty. He infinuates, indeed, that if he cannot reckon 
upon a parricide, he may as we)l give over his bufineis m fouls, as there 
is no appearance of fair dealing in the trade. ’ p. 180, tSi. 

The most formidable obstacle, however, which the dramatic 
genius of Spain had to encounter, was, not the bigotry of the 
priesthood, l>ut the general ddiasemenc of the nation, and the 
influence of a Bourbon court. The follawi|!ig sketdi is given 
with the spirit and partiality of an old CabtUian. 

* The age of Calderon, the brilliancy of whofe comedies,^ aided by 
the novelty and magnificence of expeniive feenery, had fomewhat out- 
fhune the luftre of Lope’s exhibitions, was fucceeded by a period of 
darknefs and difgrace, as fatal to the liteiary as to the political influ- 
ence of Spain. By the time that public bsd fufficiently recovered 
from the amazement which Calderon’s works had produced, to compare 
him calmly with his predecefTors, they had become too ind^ci'ent about 
all that concerned the (lage, to be at the pains of efiimating the beau^ 
ties of any dramatic author. The fplendour of Philip tUe Fourth’s 
court, furvived the defeat of his arms, and the Ipfs of his provinces ; 
but it died with that improvident and oftenUtipus monarch. Under 
the feeble fovereign who fucceeded him, not only were the theatres 
fhut, and the plays prohildted, hut all ardour in literary purfnits, all 
genius for poetry, sB tafte for the arts and onuimants of life, teemed to 
wafte away as i^ldly as the refources nnd glory of the kingdom he 
nutgovemed. In the while. Fnwee" ririe upon the rtrins of her 
rivd. The of mfioed and iim^roved a iangnage, 

which the increaDng power of had tnade n convenient to' fur^ 
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rouncJIa^ nations to fttidy* and to which the extenfivc tntrigites and ware 
of Louis the Fourteenth had given, as it were, an unufual currency in 
Eumpe. Faihion, which is often as peremptory in literature as in drefs, 
cnfuiiied the adoption of French rules of ciiticifm ; and an arbitrary 
ftaudanl of excellence was eref^ed, without any regard to the different 
genius of languages, and the various ufages and modes of thinking 
which diffingui/li one people fiiom another. Hence, when, towards the 
middle of the laff century, the love of letters feem<^ to revive in Spaior 
there arofc a fet of critics, men of confiderable information and elo- 
quence, who, in their anxiety to inculcate correft principles of compo* 
iition into Bieir countrymen, endeavoured to wean their affeftions from 
thole national poets, by whom the public tafte had» according to them, been 
originally vitiated. The names of Vega, Calderon, Moreto, and others, 
which, in the general decline of literatme, had in a great meafuie fallen 
into negledt and oblivion, were now only quoted to expofe their faults, 
and to point out tjicir inferiority to foreign models of excellence. The 
difapprobation of all dramatic performances, the occaliomd preference 
of Italian operas, and, above all, French modes of thinking on matters 
of taftc, naturally prevalent at a Bourbon court, threw the old Spanilh 
ftage into difrepute ; and an adn^tion of fuch authors pafled with the 
wits for a perveriion of JudgemeiR, and with the faihionable for a rem- 
nant of national prejudice and vulgarity. Many enlightened individual, 
alfo, who were anxious to reform more important abufes than the mere 
extravagances of a theatre, encourage# this growing predileftion for 
French literature. They might feel a very natural partiality for a lan- 
guage from which they had. themfelves derived fo much inftru£iJon and 
«VligHt, or they might ftudioufly direft the attention of their country- 
r^ to French poetry, from a conviAion, that a femiKarity with the 
works of Racine anA Boileau, would ultimately lead them to an ac- 
quaintance with thofe of Pafeal and Montefquicu, and perhaps of Bayk 
and Voltaire. * jb a2o-.4. 

The triimiph <rf this party vm ensured and extended by the 
injudicious conduct of the few who attempted to defend the old 
national drama against its encro^hments. Partly by bestowing 
extravagant praises on some of its most faulty and exttavagant 
pr^uenons, and partly ^ affecting to undervalue the indisput* 
able excellence of the French models, tj^ey brought discredit 
upoh die cause they professed to defend, and compiled the can- 
did and judicious to take part against them. It required but little 
ingenuity to combat the opinions o£ those who maintained that 
the unprinted plays of dh Rueda were the models of Cor- 
neille and MoUerej that the should have been confined 

to the Myalls of a convent ; and that the Tartufff ^vas a miserable 
farce, wi^ut biiinottr, <^haracter, or invendan. It was by other 
means tlmttheVeputotion of the old Spanish dramatists was 
mately redeemed, of tope and hjis followers in 

esbe measure resfored* " % ^ lofipid 
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* Iniipid imimfons of Fiench di^mas, and Y)ald tranflatlous of modern 
piecest in wUtli the theatres of Madrid for fome year'* ahoundc h have 
at length done more to reftore the writers of Philip the Fouith’s age to 
their due eftimation with the public, than the hazardous aifertions of 
Nafarre, or the intemperate retorts of I. a Hueita. 

* The plays of Calderon, Moreto, and Rosas, ate now fiequently 
afted. Several of Lope dc Vega have been fuccefsfully revived, with 
very flight, though not always judiaous altiTations. Authors of repu- 
tation are no longer a(ha|ned of ftudying his ftyle ; and it is evident that 
thofe moft celebrated for the feverity of their judgement, have not dif- 
dained to proflt by the perufal of his comedies. The moll temperate 
critics, while they acknowledge his defe^ls, pay a juft tribute of admir- 
ation to the fertility of his invention, the happineU of his cKprclfions, 
and the purity of his dl6lion. All agree that his genius refteds honour 
on his country, though fome may be difpofed to quellion the beneficial 
influence of his woiks on the tafte and literature of their nation. ^In- 
deed his carelefs and eafy mode of wiiting made as many poets as poems- 
He fo familiarised luS countrymen with the mechanifm of verfe, he fwp- 
phed them with fuch a ftore of common-place images and epithets, he 
coined fuch a variety of convenient eiujjmflioas, that the very fadhty of 
verfifiration leems to have prevented WL effufions of genius, and the re- 
dundancy of poetical pbrafbs to have Tuperfeded all onginality of lai>- 
guage. * p. 228 — 30. 

* It is a common remark inCtaly, that in the fame proportion as the 
eflufiOns of Impro^tfaUrt have acquired corre^liiers and harmony, the 
excellence of written poems has denned | and that the writings of thefe 
voluminous Spaniards which partook fo much of the ns^tiire of extempo- 
raneous productions, fliould refemble them alfo in enervating the lan- 
guage, feems a very probable conje^ure. Perhaps it was in the efforts 
which genius made to deviate from fo beaten a track, that it wandered 
into obfeurity; and the eafy but feeble volubihty of Lope's fchooJ might 
induce Gongora and his difciples to hope that lurpiraiion might be ob- 
tained by contortion. 

‘ But the cffeCl of Lope's labours mull not be confidered by a refer- 
ence to language alone. For the general intereft of dramatic produc- 
tions, for the variety and fpirit of the dialogue, as well as for fome par- 
ticulai plays, all modern tlieatres are indebted to him. Perfediou m 
any art is only to be attained by fucceflive improvement ; and though 
the laft polifh often effaces tlic marks of the preceding workman, his IkiJl 
was not lefs necelfary to the acoompliiliment of the work, than the handi 
of his more celebrated fucceflbr. This confideiatioa will, I hope, cx- 
cufe the length of this trcai^p- Had Lope never written, the mafter- 
pieces of Corneille and Moliere might never have been produced; and, 
were not thofe celebrated CQinpofitions known, he might ftiU be regard- 
ed as one of the beft dramatic authors in Europe- 

* It feems but an a£l of juftice to pay fome- honour tq tlic memory of 
men whofe Mihuts have promoted l^tatiire, and cuaLled other-* to e- 
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clipfe their reputation. Such v'as Lope de Vega ; once ^ pride and 
gloi/ of Spaniards, who in their literary, as in tlietr poliUciu achiere*^ 
ments, have, by a Angular fatality, difco\ered regions, and opened mines, 
to b<*nefit their neighbours and their rivals, and to enrich cirery nation 
of Europe, but their own. * p. 231—33. 

Thcfe obfcrvatioiis conclude the account of the life and writ- 
ing^ of this illuftrious draiAatift. An appendix is fubjoined, con- 
taining a lilt of mote than five hundred of his plays ftill extant 
and printed ; fonie remarks upon the laws of Spanifli verfifica- 
tion ; anil a long extra£l from a memorial of Jovellanos on public 
fpe£tac!es and amufements. 

Upon the whole, we think this little publication extremely cre- 
ditable to the talle, talents, and judgment of the noble author. 
It is of good example, and we truft of good omen, that perfons 
of his rank and political importance lliould dedicate a part of 
their hi lure to the cultivation of ftudies, which will never attain 
to the dignity which, for the happinefs of mankind, they ought 
to poirefs, till they be ennobled by fomething more than the pa- 
tronage of the higher orders fociety. \Vhat plepfes us moft 
in the work, is the total abfe^ of pedantry or aiFe£fatioii, and 
the vein of conllant good fenfe, good humour and impartiality, 
which runs through every page of the performance. There is no 
attempt to exaggerate the importance%f the fubjeff, and no pre- 
tenfion to extraordinary lights or valuable difeoveries. The au- 
thor communicates, in the moft unafTuming manner, the informa- 
tion which his peculiar opportunities and confequent ftudies have 
enabled him to acquire ; and is fp far from valuing himlelf upon 
these accidental jnta^es, that he delivers many just, and even 
profound obse^ntions, in such a way as to show that he was 
much more amious that the reader should assent to their truth, 
than that he should admire the merit ol the discovery. 

We cannot take our leave of the volume, without saying a word 
upon the peculiar merit of the poetical translations by which it is 
occasionally illustrated. "iQiese are not executed in that ambitious 
and brilliant manner by which some poets have endeavoured to 
efface the merit of tlieir originals, but are written with that close- 
ness, brevity, and neatness, which seems to us to Constitute the 
peculiar excellence of translation, and of which we have hitherto 
had so few examples in our language. We have no longer room 
for any considerable specimen of this ts^t. We give die follow- 
ing, chiefly because it is short, and because the prosaic nature of 
the er^nal passage seemed to throw particular difficulty in the 
way 01 a literal version. 

* LI capital) Vinies, infigne ingenio, 

Tuio <.n ties aAos la CQggdis» que antes 
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Andaba en quatro como pies dc nino» 

Que eran entonces ninas las comedias. — 

Y yo las efcribJ de 0*196 y doge anos 
De a quatro ad^os, y de a quatro pliegos, 

Porque cada ado un pliego contenia, * 

« Plays of three ads we owe to Virues’ pen, 

. Which ne’er had crawl’d but on" all fours till then ; 

An adion fuited to that helplefs age, 

The infancy of wit, the childhood of the ftage. 

Such did 1 write ere twelve years yet had run, 

Plays on four flieets, an ad on evciy one. ’ p. 8, 9. 

We add the following few lines from Boileau, an autlior whom 
if is no light task to rival in precision and conciseness. 

^ tin riineiir fans p^nl au-dela des Pyrenees 
Sur la feene en 11 n jour renferme des annccs. 

La fouvent le hcros d’un fpcdacle groflicr, 

Enfant an premier adc, eft barbon au dernier. ’ 

Art Poctlquc, 

* The Spanifli Bard who no nice cenfure fears, n. 

In one ftiort day includes a%pfe of years. J, .,.. 

In thofe rude ads the hero lives fo faft. 

Child in the firft, he’s greybeard in the laft, ’ p. tSf. 

. Several entire scenes are ^anslated with die same force and 'fi- 
delity from the Estrella de Sevilla, and other performances. In 
these dramatic versions, as well as in the other, the author has 
voluntarily subjected himself to the unnecessary constraint of 
rhyme, which, though it may perhaps afford a truer picture of 
the 01‘iginal, we think might as well have been dispensed with 
on such an occasion. 

Wc observe, with pleasure, that Lord Holland gives some in- 
dications of an intention to follow out the inquiries in w^hich he 
has now been engaged, by preparing for the public some account 
of Calderon, and Guillen de C astro, the great rivals of Lope in 
the estimation of the Spaniards, and, after him, the brightest or- 
naments of the Castilian stage. We earnestly hope that he will 
not be induced to abandon diose intentions. By a series of such 
biographical sketches, interspersed with enlightened criticism, 
aiul illustrated by occasional comparison with performances more 
familiar to an English reader, foreign literature may be most ef- 
fectually naturalized, and most extensively disseminated umong 
the reading classes of the community ; the taste and intelligence 
of the nation may be gradually improved; our notions of excellence 
may be enlarged and corrected; and tlie objects of liberal emulation 
and the sources of innocent enjoyment may be multiplied among 
us to a considerable exteiit. Biographical treatises, if ably exc- 
TOL.IX. NO. 17 . ^ cuted. 
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cuted, are better calculated for these purposes than any other sort 
of publication \ because they are less laborious^ more entertain* 
ing, and more miscellaneous than any thing else, and necessarily 
let us into the peculiar character of the age and the nation, as 
well as the merits, of the author in question. When we toil 
through a formal dissertation, or even a selectioh of celebrated 
passages, we feel that we have a task to perform, from which it 
would often be agreeable to escape, and in which but a few can 
ever be expected to engage. We decide in that case as scholars 
merely \ and our opinions, which are apt to be dictated by pre- 
jlidice or authority, can seldom go out, with their evidence, to the 
public. Biography is amusing and easy. The knowledge which 
it communicates assimilates readily witn our general literature ; 
and the judgments which it suggests being formed without ef- 
fort, and in the course of a pleasant occupation, are likely to be 
fnore candid and natural than those which are extorted by a more 
laborious sUidy^ 
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States of depaited Spirits: to which is added, the Condids of PdiTion, 
and final Triumphs of Faith, An Ode, By L. S. Abington. is. 

Reading Exercifes for the Ufe of Schools, being a Sequel to Mavoi’s 
Spelling Book. By the Rev. D. Blair, lamo. 2s. 6d. 

A new and eafy Introdu6lion to the Hebrew Language ; upon the 
Plan of Grammar in general. Defigntd to encourage and promote the 
Study of that Language. By the Rev. J, W. Newton, M. A. 53. 

D. Junii Juvenalis et A. Perfii FlaccI, Satyrsc: cura J. Iluntci, 
LL.D. 23. 6d. And 8vo, fine, 6b. 

GTNERAL SCIENCE 

The New Cyclopaedia ; or, Uuivcrfal l)i£liomiy of Arts, •Sciences, 
and Literature ; formed upon a more enlaiged Plan* of Arrangement 
than the D 16 rionary of Mr Chambers ; comprehending the various Ar- 
ticles of that Work, with Additions and Impiovements ; together with 
the new Subjects of Biography, Geography, and Hifiory ; and adapt- 
ed to the prefent State of Literature and Science. By Abraham Rees^ 
D. D. F. R. S. Editor of the lafi Edition of Mr Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary, with the Aififtance of eminent profei&onal Gentlemen. lUuf- 
ttated with elegant Engravings by Lowry, Milton, Scott, Pait 
the Thirteenth, in demy 410., price 18s. ; and royal 410,, price il. 169^ 
in boards. 

HISTORY. 

An Abridgement of the Hiftory of New England, for the Tfe of 
Young Per Cons. By H. Adams. 38. • 

A fummary Account of the Viccroyalty of Buenos Ayrev, or La 
Plata; including its Geographical Pofition, Climate, See. Lxtraded 
from, the beft Authorities. 8vo. 3s. , 

The Annual Regiiler, or a View of Hiftory, Politics> and Litera- 
ture. New Series for I Sot. 8 vo. 158^^ 

The Hiftoiy of England, from the earlicft Records to the Peace at 
Amiens, in a Series of Letters to a Young Lady at School. By C. 
Smith. 3 vol. 15s. 

The Afiatic Refearches, or Tranfa^^ions of the Society inftituted ir% 
Bengal for inquiring into the Hiftory and Antiquities, the Alts and 
Sciences, and Literature of Alia. Voh VI IL 4to. il. iis. 6d. 

Epicharis ; or, the Secret Hiftory of the Confpiracy of Pifo againflfc 
Nero, in which is difplayed the real Charafler of Agrippina, and Nero’s 
infamous behaviour to 0 £tavia his Wife. Tranflated by T. C. 3s. 
Hiftory of Scotland. By Mrs Hdrne. a vol. lamo. 89. bound. 

1.4W. 

A Guide |o the Property 46 Geo. III., with Tables of Cal- 
culation, Fonits of Proceeding, Caufes of lUuftrationi and Explanato- 
ry Notes. 58. 

Qj 


An 
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An AA for granting to his Majefty during the prefent War, ffuiuh- 
til the 6th of Apnl next after a Definitive Treaty of Peace, addition- 
al Duties on Propeit^. 8s. 

An A£k to enable his Majcfly annually to train a proportion of his 
Subjects in England, moi e tficdually to provide for the Defence of the 
Realm, is. 6d. 

Trial of H. Stanton, Efq. of the 8th (or King’s) Regiment, on 
Charges for unofficerbke Behaviuui, as preferred againlt him by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Young. 38. 6d. 

Tlie Piincipks and Lnw of Tithing, adapted to the Inftrudtion and 
Convenience, not only of Gt ntlemen of the Proftflion of the Law, but 
ot all Ptifons interefted in Tithes. By F. Plowden, Efq. 8vo. i6s. 

Proteil againft the Decifion m Weftminfter Hall on the Articles ex- 
hibited b} the Knights, Citi/ens, and Burgeffes, againft Lond Mel- 
ville ; with Extiadls fi cm the Evidence adduced in the courie of the 
Trial, as. 

An Abiidgemcnt of the Law at Nili Piius. Part I. i68. 

A Tieatife on Conveyancing, with a view to its Apphcation to Prac- 
tict. By R. Prefton, Efq. i6s. 

An Addicfs to the Vilitors of the Incorporated Society of Do^lors 
in Civil and Canon Law. By N. Highmore, LL. D. and M. D« 
Pait 1. and II. 6s. 

The memorable Tiial of Spooner and Attwood, PlaintiiFs; and Of* 
bein and Amphlett, Defendants ; prefiiced by an Impartial Narrative 
of the Condu£I of the Partita, and interfperfed with Moral and Com- 
meicial Obfervatidns. By Ventas. ^s. 6d. 

A Treatife on Contra^s within the JurxfdiAion of Courts of Equity. 
By J. Newland, Efq* f6s. 

Pr^pedlus of a New Law between Debtor and Creditor, with Re- 
marks on the ioeffic u y of Impnronment for Debt, and its Injury to 
Trade and Commerce. By G. Brewer, 28* 6d. 

MEDICAL. 

A Letter to Mr Birch, ih anfwer to his late Pamphlet againfl; Vac- 
eination. By a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
II. 6d. 

A Letter to Thomas Trotter, M* D. occafioned by his Propofala 
for defiroying the Fire and choak Damps of Coal Mines ; containing 
chemical and general Strictures on that Work. By Henry Dewar, 
M. D. 28. 

A Treatife on Hernia Humoralis, or fwelled Tefticle ; to which are 
added. Remarks on Opacity of the Cornea. Elucidated by Cafes. By 
T. Luxmore. 28 . 

On Vacooe Inoculation. By R. Willan, M. D. F. A. S. 410 . i 5 i» 

Vaccinie Vindicia, or Defence of Vaccination ; containing a Refuta- 
tion of Cafes and Reafonings on the fame in Or Rowley’s and Dr 
Mofeley^^ late cxtrgordiDary PampMetf againlt Vaccination* With the 
Report of the MediciM Council of the Royal Jennerian Society. Em- 
bdfiihed withlieMlte By R»Jf4Thaint0D,M»I>« *8^* Xos«6d. 
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' Tbc Naval, Military, and Pnvate Pradidoner^a Amanvenfia Medicua 
ct Cbinirgiciia. By Dr Cuming:. 7a. 

A Treatife on the VanetieA« Confequencea, and Treatment of Oph« 
thalmia ; with a Preliminary Inquiry into ita contagioua Nature, By 
Arthur Edmondfton, M. D. F, R. S« Edinburgh. In one volume 8vo* 
Price 78* in boards, 

Scarpa on the Difeafea of the Eye, 8vo, iob. 6d, 

MILITARY, 

A Letter to the Right Hon, Wm. Windham, &c, &c. ftc, on the 
Defence of the country, with Obfervationa on the Volunteers ; (hewing 
how 50,000 of them may be employed aa effcdluBlly aa regular Regi- 
ments of Infantry, By Lieutenant General Money, as. 6d, 

Hiftory of the Campaign of 1805, Germany, Italy, the Tyrol^ 
Icc. By W. Burke, 8vo. 7a, 

A Plan for Recruiting and Improving the Situation of the Britilh 
Army, from the Letters of Commentariua. ^s. 6d, 

Hints for the Improvement of the Britiffi Volunteer Force, and an 
the Duties of OfScera commanding Partilan Corps. By Captain R* 
Murray. 28 , 

MINERALOGY, 

Werneria, or Short Charadera of Earths and Minerals. Part, IL 
By Philogrievla. 8vo, 48, 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 

A Review of the ConduA of the Prance of Wales in his variouf 
Tran fa^f ions with Mr Jeffreys | containing many Circumftances relative 
to bis Royal Highnefs, Mrs FItzherbert, Ac, itc. By N. Jeffreys. 
5s, dd. 

Diamond Cut Diamond, or Obfervationa on Mr Jeffreys’s Review of 
the Condu6^ of the Prince of Wales % containing a Free and Impartial 
View of Mr Jeffreys, as a Tradefman, Politician^ and a Courtier, By 
Philo-Veritas. 38. 

A Letter to N, Jeffreys, on his Pamphlet, entitled, Review of thd 
Conduft of the Prince of Wales, * containii^ an Examination into die 
Motives of his Publication and ks probable Conrequences, as, 

A Complete Vindication of his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Walef# 
relative to bis Creditors ; but not quite fo complete a Vindication of 
the Right Hon, Wm, Pitt, relative to his Royal Highnefs, By the 
Lion and Unicorn, is, 6d* 

An Antidote to Poifon s Or a full Reply to Mr Jeffreys^s Attack up* 
on the Charadter and Coodudl of bis Royal Highnefs the Prince of 
Wales, containing feveral Psrticulars, By Claudio, 3i< 

An Admonitory Letter to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales^ 
on the Subjedl of the late delicate Inquiry, as. ^ . 

Stridfures oh the CooduA of N, JefireyB, refpedling the Publication 
of his Traufadions as Goldfmith and Jeweller to bis Royal Highnefs 
the Prince of Walea, , is. 

The Guide, in the fitting out of Ships with Cordages 

as* 6 cL / 4 

. Srfrf 
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Btitf Remarks on the Li'centioufnefs of certain Dietaiby politicat ^tid 
private^ tending to degrade high public Charadters ; and more pafticu- 
iarly as relating to Mr N. Jeffreys. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Mrs Fit/herbert, in Anfwer to a Complaint that her 
Feelings have been hut t by the Mention of her Name in the Review of 
the ConduA of the Pnnee of Wales. By N. Jeffreys, is. 

Extrad of a Later fro n the Cape of Good Hope* relacive to an Ex- 
pedition that has faikd againff the Settlement of Rio de la Plata, in 
Spaniih America, is, 

The Rights of the Stocic-Biokers defended againff the Attacks of 
the City of London. By F. Bailey, is. 6d. 

The Patriot’s Review of Mr Jtffrcys’s Pamphlet, refpeding the Con- 
duA of the Prince ot Wales, as. 6d. 

A Reply to Dr Trotter’s Second Pamphlet, refpeAin^ the Means of 
Deftroyiiig the Fire Damp. By the Author of an Addrefs to the Pro- 
prietors and Managers of Coal Mines, is. 

SeleAions from the Works of Madame de Genlis ; conlifting princi- 
pally of Precepts, Maxims, and Refiedions. 58. 

Hour^ of Lcifurc. By Brewer. 8vo. ys. 

The Nonpareil, or Harmlefs Feafts of Wit. i8mo. 5$. 6d. 

, NOVELS. 

Dclhngborough Cattle, or the Myftetious Reclufe. a vol. 7*?. 

The Inviiible Enemy, or the Mines of Wielitlka. By F. P. Lathy. 
4 vol. ] I. 

The Wood Nymph ; a Novel. 3 vol. I as. 

Fiiefide Stones, or the Plain Tales of Aunt Deborah and her 
Friends. 3 vol. 93. 

The Stranger, or New Man of Feehng ; conlifting of interetting 
Charadenftic SkctcOcs and Obfervations on Men and Manntis \ occa- 
lioned by the Peram julations of a Sentimental Tiavellei. 8vo. 4s. 

Monntbrafil Abbey, or Mateinal Tuals. 2 vol. Bs. 

The Wild Infh Girl, a National Talc. By Mifs Owenfon. 3 vol. 
J38. 6d. 

Adelaide, or the Chateau de St Pierre. By Mrs Edgeworth. 4 
vol* ids. 

Alphoniine, or Maternal Affedion. By M. Genhs. 4 vol. il. as. 

Conftantid de Cotircy. a vol. 68. 

The Cattle of Beiry Pomeroy. By E. Moittague. 2 voL 9s. 

The Anglo-Saxons, 01 the Court of Ethel^d. By L. Armftrong, 
Efq. 4 vm. i8s. 

Moiland Mauoi. By Mts Kendall* 3 vol* lamo. 12s. 

^ P04.TaY. 

Daylesford'i a Poem, dedicated to Mrs Hafiuigs. 8vo. is. 

The Delufions of Hope, a Poem. By 4 Gentlemi^ in the Well 
Indies. a(. 6 d. 

The Bees, a Poem in Four Books ; wjth Notes, Mond, Political 
jand PhilofopbicaL By J. Rvans, M. D. F* M« S. Ediniiurgb. 4to. 
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Signs of the Times ; or a Dialogue in Verfe. lou 6 i, 

VijCeinta $ or the Tiiumph of Beauty. 

The Battle of Copenhagen* fought April a, 1800, by Lord Nelfon. 
With Notes by T. Rodd. 8vo. 58. 

Balladb and Lyrical Pieces. By W. Scott* Efq. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Calliope; a Collc£bon of Poems by various Authors. i8mo. 
28 . 6d. 

The Battle of Trafalgar ; to which Is added* a Seledion of Fugitive 
Pieces* chiefly written at Sea. By L. Holloran* D. D. los. €d« 
The Poetical Works of the late Mrs Mary Robinfon* Including many 
Pieces never before publiflied. 5 voL ih 78. 

The Spirit of the Mountains ; with other Poems. By G« Taylor. 
Fine. 8vo. 58. ^ 

Seled Icelandic Poetry* tranflated from the Originals ; with Notes. 
By the Hon* W. Herbert. 2 vol. Poll 8vo. i6s. 

A Tribute to the Memory of the Right Hon. William Pitt ; with 
an Effay on his Charader and Endowments. By T. Shirley, ts. 6d. 
Mifceilaneous Poems. By Margaret Patrickfon. 2 vol. 7^ 

Tales* in Verfe* Critical* Satirical* and Humorous. By Thotnaa 
Holcroft. 2 vol. Foolfcap. $8. 

POLITICAL. 

The Affairs of Alia confidered in their effeAs on the Liberties of 
Britain. In a Series of Letters* addrefled to the Marquis Wellefley. 
By C. Maclean* M. D. Svo. 51* 

Free Thoughts on Public Affairs* or Advice to a Patriot; in a htt* 
ter addreffed to a Monitor of the old Oppofittoo. as. 

A Dialogue between Bonaparte and Talleyrand* on the SuljeA of 
Peace with England. 6d. 

Subftance of the Speech of Sir Atthnr Wellefley in the Committee 
of the Houfe of Commons, on the State of the Eail India Company* 
delivered July joth* 1806. zs* 

The prefent Relations of War and Politics between France and Great 
Britain. By J, Andrews, LI^ D. 

The Letteis of Crito to eminent Men. 8vo. ys. 

Fragments upon the Balance of Power in Europe ; from the Ger^ 
man of C. F. Gent2. By M« Peltier. 8vo. 8s« 

A Letter from the Minifter Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Lord Mulgrave* late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Commu- 
nicated to Congtefs by the Prefident* and publifhed by their order. 

IS. 6d. 

Subfiance of the Speech of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan* at a 
Meeting of the EleAors of Weftminfter* at the Crown and Anchor* 
Sept. 18* i8o6. 16. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The DoArine of Equivalents* or an Explanation of the Nature* 
Value* and Power of Money t together with their Application in or- 
ganizing Ptme Finance. By 0 « Crawford* Efq* 2 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

' Letter 
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Letter to the Right Hod C. J. Fox» on the importance of the Co« ^ 
lonicB fiiuated on the Coaft of Guiana, By a Britiih Merchant* 6d. 

An Anfwer to the Inquiry into the flate of the Nation^ with Stric- 
tureB on the Condud of the prefeat Miniftry. p. 

A Brief Examination into the Increafe of the Revenue, Commerce* 
and Navigation of Great Britnin, during the Adminiftration of the 
Right Hon. William Pict. By the Right Hon. G. Rofe, M. P. 5a. 

Remarks on the Oude Queftion. 58, 6d. 

The Principles and RegulattoiiB of Tranquillity, An Inftitution 
commented in the Metropolis, for encouraging and enabling induftri- 
OU9 and prudent Individuals in the various Clafles of the Community* 
to provide fur themfelves, by the payment of fmall weekly fums. By 
J. Bone. 38. 6d. 

POPULATION. 

An EOay on the Population of Dublin ; being the Refult of an ac- 
tual Survey taken in 1798 ; to which is added, the general Return of 
the Diihidt Committee in 1 804. By the Rev. J. Whit^w, M. R. I. A* 
5s. 

RSLIOION. 

Dialogues on the Do£hinc6 and Duties of Chriftianity ; intended for 
the Initrudtion of the YoUng, and to lead them to the Study of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. By J. Jackfon. 2 vol. 8vo. lys. 

A Vindication of certain Pafiages in the common Enghih Verfion of 
the New Teftament ; addreited to O* Shaipe* £fq. By the Rev. C* 
Winllanley* A« M« 38. 

The Chnftian Officer’s complete Armour ; containing Evidences in 
favour of a Divine Revelation. By Colonel Bum, of the Royal Marines. 
43. 

A Charge deliyerid at the Vifitation of the Rev. the Archdeacon of 
Sarum, on the zytl^, 18th, xpth, and 20th of June, i8q 6. By the 
Rev. C. Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. is. 

A Charge ddnered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconiy of Middle- 
&x, at the Pnmary Vifitation in May and June 1806. By O. Cam- 
bridge, A. M. F. A. S. IS, 

A Sermon, preached at the Pnmary Visitation of the moft Rev. the 
Jjord Aichbifbop of Canterbury, holden at Aihford in Kent, June 13. 
i8c6. By the Rev. £. Nates, M. A. is. )Sd. 

A Supplement to the Differtation on the I860 years; containing a 
full Reply to the Objc6tions and Mifrepreieniations of the Rev. £. W. 
Whitaker ; lonie Remarks on certain Parts of the Author’s own Dif- 
djertation, and a View of the pr^fent Roftureof Affiiirs as connected with 
^Piophecy. By the Rev, G, S. Taber, D, 48, 

Sermons on interefimg and important Subje^. By the Rev. J, 
Wngbt, M, A* 58. 

A 1 ettLi to the Affix'iate* Congreg^itions, By Onef^horus. 6d. 

Demonftretion of % Exiftence of Ccd. From the JFfench of F, A, 
Chati aubnaud. By F, Sboberh tamd. js. 


Letters 
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Letters on vnrioua Religious Subjeds* By W. Cooper^ of Dublin. 

2S. 

CoOtentk>n for the Faith^ or Scriptural Refutation of the leading 
Religious Principles of W, Cooper. Bjr W. W. Home. iHh 

An Awful Warning to Oithodox Profeffors ; being a Confpaiuon to 
Ml Macgowan*s Anan and Socini^ti Moditor. latno. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Holy Rood Church, Southampton, Aug. 
10th, 1806, on the Duty of Humanity toward the irrational Pan of 
the Creation. By tlie Rey. C* S.^Hawtrey, A. B» 6d. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Rocheft^r, in 
the Year 1806. By Law, D. D. Archdeacon of Rochefter. is. dd. 

Further Evidence of the Eztilence of the Deity. Intended as an 
humble Supplement to Aicbdeacofi Pal^y*B Natuml Theology. By 
G. Claik. as. 

A Sermon, preached iittbd FiriSi ChUrch of St Nicholas, Rocheller, 
Auguft 17. 1806. By tne’^Xcvk C. Moore, M. A. is. 6d. 

A Plain aod Addrefa to the Parishioners of St Martin’s 

and All Sainti, do XillsieSrftejr/ fifbm the Rev. £. T. Vaughan, A. M. 
la* 6d. ^ ^ ^ % 

Hymns. By tbt late Rev. L 6d. 

Memoirs of the and Wiitinga of Dr 1. Watts, with Extracts 
from his CornTpoudence. Ih 6dv^Ditto, large, il. 198. 

Bunyao’a Pllgriiti^s Progms, lU TvO Parti f abridged for the Ufe of 
Sunday Schools. By the Rev. Jfr llWofend^ 2l. 

Jewifh Prophecy, the fole^Cijitevtoit to dlftiaguilli between genuine 
and rpuriougChriftian Scripture | or, Ub bumble Atl6o^ to remove the 
grand and hitherto infiWiUoitotildiile Obdactel to the ^Dverfion of the 
Jews and Deifls to the Cbriftito Failijb# By F. Btonc, M. A. F. S. A. 
18. 6d. 

The Harmony of the Four Gofpell, or the Hiftoiy of our Lord and 
Saviour JefuB C^irid ; in whitdi every Thing and Circum8aoce men* 
tioned by the Four Evangelifts, is brought ipto one Narrative, ia thd * 
Woids of the Apoftles. a 

The Bibliographical MlfceUatiy; of Supplement to the Bibliographic 
cal Didionary, 2 voL (ot voL 7. and 8«) eoptainiog an alphabetical ap» 
count of all the Englim Tranflations of the Greek and Roman Claffics, 
and of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and others, from the firft attempt 
by William Caxtoo, down to the prefeut Year. By Adam Clarke. 
2 voL i2mo. 12a. or 8vo. tSs. 

The Elfence, Spir!tiiati)lly, and glorious llTue of the Religion of Chrtft 
Jefus, to all Gi^’s Cbofen. By $• Barnard, jun. 1 aroo. 48. 

A Complete Hiftory of 4^e BiUe. By the Rev* G. Burder* 2 voL 
Svo. 108. 6d. iimo. 71. 

Fifty-three Difcourfes, contstntng a conneded Syftem of Dodkrinal 
and Pra^ical Chriftianity. By the Rev. E. Brackenbury, A. B. 2 voL 
Svo. 158. ^ 

Diflertations on the Exiftence, Attributes, Paovidence, and Moral 
Government of Cod, and on ibe Cbarader, Security, and Happinefs, 

# - V of 
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of hia RigliteoDa Subje^ta. By the Rev. David Savile, A. M. £dm« 
burgh. One volume 8vo. 

tOPbOKAPfIV. 

Hiftoi^ sod Antiqoitiea of Stntfbrd.apon>Avon ; comprifiog a De> 
fcriptbn of the Collegiate Church, the Life of Shakefpeare, and Copies 
of fcveral Documents rekting to him and }>■■ Family, never before print* 
ed i with a Biographical Sketch of other eminent CharaAers, Natives 
of, or who have nSded in Stratford. To vddch is added, a particular 
Account of the Jubilee, celebrated at Stratford, in Honour of our im- 
mortal Bard. By R. B, Whq^er. Embellilh^^ with Eight Engrav- 
ings. 6(1. 6d. . * 

An Hlllorieal Aocoont of Corlhaip Houfttb htJf^lhire, the Seat of 
P. C. Methnen, Efq. with a CatalOj^ of hiaee«%iMied CdleAion of 
Piflure^. By j. Britton, fi. . ' > 

The Travdler's Quide through blf * Tott^git^oal Defcrip- 

tion of that Kingdom. By tlm|Uv.({S.''Etibar£|mf ' jAi, >. 

The Hiftoryand Deicripti^'pf dbd its Envi- 

rons, Ancient a>^ Mbdeni, Civil aad Bjf A. Jenkins. 

iot.fl6d. Large’ies. ^ ^ 

A Defcripbve Tour tfl of CdflIbitiMI jmd Weftmoreland, 

in the Autumn of 1804, $f(h 4s. , .J* • 

An Hiftory, ah^ Pfftendtqtte €^'^<0 dio Wght. By J. 
Butler, laaoo. git , « v > * 

An Exctir&b fj^.Lob^ to Ddv#t cmoMhiittg fome Account of 
the ManuftAu^ jKttvr^fWd Art$mal,Carfjfoi<i, Hiftoir, ftc. By 
J. Gardiner, ' j- t • 

HiftoryofHtrhkrik. MyjflltiamDiddttMn^ 4(0. rys.; and Royal, 
aas.6d. rW. ^ ' 

A Widk ttnM^ Leqda > (Irotraogec^ Guide to ^aay Thing worth 
Notice in that Aucdtatt tmd Foptdout Town t cootainiog a concife but 
correct Defcri^tiOki Hi^via OiopAtt and S^Ub Buildings, Ac. Ac. 
la. dd. ' . A- '■ 

Travels to BumiM Afhb. By A. Z. twiuf. Foolfcap 8vo. 6s. 
boards. ' 
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EDlNBUROa REV lEW* 

JAKUiSkY 18<n. 


A&T.i Tran$> 

kted 6cM)t Im €bimm oi mf0knBsr EAd. CkoMI* Peltier, 

Loadoiif ISOKfH ]^.i$&\6v0/ , 

H fc » <1^ 

\ I ^ 4 . > 

*‘p8S i r ^t n Aft wi wluch pcIilM writwitfe have 

^ acqtureilL l|oA Coatin«a* A»d ht tlbk ^tttntrjr, induces 
us to a wU Mwomu i)f ttie Bi««eiit>m)tk l»M<l&ns possible 
after its pidiUcaftto^ ,TD$t kis, in onr mrrasosion, 

been coAsideraUf aiifittsntiNiiK^^ tbo siutlitH^s introisii; to^rits, 
by the peculiar nttnr^ i&e jpOftHfMi in which ho wnitt'i Ifjt the 
boldness with vhtdi ho adopUNt'ono mtonad line of poUftqtl opk 
nion, and by the consAnu^^ik^ th»$ dk discretion, mdi 
which he perdsted in die mmOud^ imposition to 

France, at a period when w open ts^l^ltOiniO'to |ier power was 
chimerical. The people of England, too^ wwro jdatuTally plenpod 
to find, among the venal or dpud tnonsands ,t^ German authors, 
one, not the least conitderahie in talents add inforniarioo, who 
had the liberality to despise those dbsntd pt^iiidtces against onr com* 
mercial superiority, so prevaleM, hr the last ten yeirs, both among 
thevttigu and the statsfsmen 'of ftireim counttwst and as Mr 
Gentz, in foUowiiu out hi? viow^ pf hos^tin to Efimce, neccs< 
sarilymade to himsw antdmof uditch 

he surpassed many of Us lomsiiisr^yptstiesi dw people of thi > 
country came, as a rnidt^oPcOorscljm ngardMm as their, r^u* 
lar champion on the Oi«W him widi the esteem due 

to a sort of feltow-wa ni j e roii ^ ^ to prize him, at the same 
time, as a foreigner attadw to'wir Gupto* . 

Though such aCeidOiw t^umsumces tended considerably 
to increase the r^utari^ o^ Mr Cmfgt and especially con- 
tributed to his popularity in £nfbn^> ut must be admitted, 
that a Urge portion of ms ftmi^vss jpsdy earned, and diat 
voi. IX. NO. 18. R the 
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^ Jan«. 

the foaftdMi(Ai<d&lte«ciibHt]tr1(4A^Mvf<«ii»eit^^l^ 

BfSdtt MI»rdlig(<«A>»t|iioHti«)ft 

vti^Qkci9%»IN^ WiN' 

sdttnei*;!) |i#^M »ptt 

i}ia6wM|MMitit<|f tday, by i>«otttie of. exteanvo hbom^y «t«iik 
afemt e«»ry ^sps'^ihlid beoA 'vitfttti ^ 
poll^'«ttbjc«8^by makingt itmtftlF Aodif {tnij^irf 

dirt^iwhkb etodento stfMem think lof «iaoshl>hH| 

th*4otn«itic econtuny, «f <3mti8«i(ein inottejgaKitodihly^ irim 
ah accvncy and industry which has snored the ihr^l^l^he «f 
scarcely «ny other hteroiy man, and «aich» we ina| ^ly nret» 
no other imign ahtftor oshi bmst ofi Af^«hwApitfj|iMtrag»<!n 
retiteindtiit^ for the life wludh he purposed 'toleaA he odilpted». 
and h<tt 4i»ee strenuoully putsued, the line cf ewhtmei nieet both 
ttlwto the progress 'of dte tronch indntih^t^wad> eflwtey<Mr we 
may think of >1^ Opinions on some pgptipn! ean eeiHKieiy be do* 
nie^'thschie tal^nti and leanniig hsM bei^OasadtMMtffty smpHSK!. 
The cOselltnuw of his inteatitttstcaiuiothni'qafestipittd lumd his 
foAi(ttR-wfit}ft||^» iliouihr eeiaiQlyiiot tdwnys 
tnvedy^ ami ftmpMndf '‘diMlsyhtg «|>iniow either fatee dp htfr* 
stramed«iAishice4^4i»M the wholes vfty etdtotary wettw^i « < ' ‘ 
hdeii miett'i we can hy^two iig|(iMlir jyii^ 
t9M|iiitddr gei^ltMektee I tihK tan^we ewteu^ one iMidkpe.iti 
«|j^«i[WfliMBdh4ieda»wgoMeo^^ ltitti«Mtdn<0ilteit 

ihefiM^ celebrltf 0$ ^ dddipSi ftcftai^ott. 
tMNW'if^'dib'diQfh^ tto^the itecesisiijr'«M( of He 

bkfll'doeijiiMi ^ thb ee^eht, l»ktit^ly>^i«%<tMii)mieed m 
h^ie he^iWNiiHen'tpen i% t «* lAau aoeiirdiikly eehibil; 
allibwih’df'i^'ilildiets^^ miiptlwas4«lirdtul perusal 

|lie'nag^!(ie«id^^ W«4lk«h>be|h)r‘<tk^ i^ts«ci» Hiterspemi^ 

eeeme to 

hhri^li^lilmderel^^tdMtesiAi^ mpetat. neiioeB 

to shheiHttte 
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•alMury'jtriflcipic had lately made towatda a decline. The fut> 
ther preeeeutiioniof this plan led him to cemsider the relations 
tehica IVande bwe to her neighbotirsy to indicate the .Tatfous dtv 
e(nRstaiioee.in*faeii internal dtnation, as well as in their domestic 
policy^ whkhreode^ hex' So. formidable, and to appredate the 
ejRscts of the revoiation wap «poa the Itberties o£ those countrios 
tvhh^ still remained nominally independent From a proof that 
idle bdance mbs wholly deranged^ and the andent ptinciplea de- 
stroyed* he was led to attempt the inrestigatkm of such new 
principles as might be suffident to create a barrier against French 
usorpatioBi tind preserve what yet remained of die system. 

A work of this nature, being one of the great ifuultrat^ in po> 
litkal science, we cannot help regroting, tlut a person so well 
qualified to exscute it as Mr Gentz, should imve been interrupt- 
ed in his design. He would hare given us a treatise replete with 
valuable iofdnnation pml ingenious argument, though, no doubt, 
we might have laid odr atdsnnt with both prqudice and decla- 
mation intetfeni^ whei^e they are peculiarly calculated to do 
misdnefi But when he had mader soo^e prioress in <his work, 
and had begun to write with a view, ol rousing Europe front a 
torpor whira he conddeied’as ilm sleep «f death, he was thrown 
into great consternation, by finding hec>eempleteiy conquers^ al- 
most before he knew of Iter being awakemd, He thertifoile 
changed his plan \ and resolved, widmut writing any nciore for 
the presertt, to publish what he had written already, with very 
little alteration- are peimiaded thathe has ghrqp iMthe worst 
part of his projected work, and that, as h«' proceeded, he would 
have Junund the necessity of adopting gteat^ accuracy in the in- 
vestigation of hb pritictples, as well as of teavii^ ojlF declaitUj||on 
and rant- But we have now only to do with the portion iffich 
he has published ; and to this portion, the terms, inaccurute epd 
declaniatory, are most just^'applicsble. It was written in 
months of September and Octobsb 1$05, and is now publhhi^ 
with a long introduction, dated April 1806. We huve stQted 
these things in j^tice to Mr Gefltz, before entering BpoP our 
review of ms * Fraparntf. ’ We mUSt' add, With fm 'same in- 
tention, oQt bdief mat the translatfon (tovt b^erO'tis fonlbre than 
commonly deficient in fidelity- It app^t to be yxeifoted by one 
very moderately Bcqdmnted'nrith the diflfbretll idiqma efilhe twp 
languages ) atm| MWideda dOgtdl of clumsiness and ohscsirhy 
whidb we srp-suie hoh^es'pon tb Mr Gent's Gcgmnn % 
tdmunds in {^mses.Vhn^ foimga |q the ‘ English foflgsfo- To 
give only a fowwf iminy'iftsfancee.--i^e presMme f ' and 
* igetiiijif axhitdi ocout p«rpet«m% 4wr * A and 
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for * ruhrsf In almost eVb^y page, and * stated i^stee^ * for * 
tern cmpoui (f d^iretp states ^ ' ar^ G^man, not eajpras^ 

Sion'S, we Mow ettough, tdb, of Mr GentzN style, lio believe t|iat 
he could not apeabf a$ the translation makes him do, (in )>. 14>S.) 
of ‘ a change being neceasafy in our news, calculations, 
npiasnres, arrangei^ents. * And, to the same cause, we »• 
scribe awcH amvellous tautology as the following sentence 
folds, < At the end of this most important, tn^cn^r and now 
hopeless and desperate war, Austria stood alone, insulated and 
tors ikeii, opposed to theicolossal power of a tevtdudonspy mass, 
discipluied oy time^ experience, and victory. ' (p. Al> 

though, however, these and a thousand other.>|>as$ages of simi* 
lar merit, belong, we are certain, to the EngluA manufacturer, 
yet, from the length of the sentences, and tee super* 

.ibundantfe of cpiniets attached to each substantive, ure suspect 
that 1 part of the diffuscncss and tautology obsdrvable in this 
composition ipnst be set doivn td'ilve dttthdv*s bwn account. To 
himself, also, ut to the histO ift Which his work is gOl up, and 
the heat in which his speculations are eaitidd on, we mu&t im- 
pute much of the inflation of tlie style, and the bad taste 
of moftdf the imagery.* Almost every extract whicli we Shall 
hfve ocoauon to make, mHU give some specimens of ihd unplea- 
sant atriliftttfe of the sentences, the heaving and plunging, and 
labouring of the style. But the following short ^ektract may suf- 
fk/tb SfioW of Wnat sro/F Mr Gentz’s BOWfotO !ud woven. It 
iu tHd OOtibldsbA of his addtess to * the high*ip{rhlOd dad mag- 
n^hnous jGcrmans. ’ '' 

*' If iPnmflenee has itrrvoetbly decreed that the evfl, the iron 
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aUdrinM'the darkiiejra fliiA be completed before the enhvemeg 
moO Of> the fua again is fehv tetaie whhin yourfolves, md en> 
jOyiriuoUg^ fiuth and hope what the troubled reahtin of the piefent 
dmw yUn. > ^Dut let yenrm^oiuuit he fitring minis laflneaeed oy the 
moft ferioUs impiefbiin. Ine ghwids of confiMon with which per* 
luM/mVeuyouAouU armth<uil^ mduA the teovts of the pie* 
font„ lupe aodihig fo fpQUpoit wHh’/dww hsl Wib and fltottf 
fighted. wpakfcg s,cpduaipug fw | tiuf,<to efoim.jtt«m,rhe foelmguf 
rim’|pntioi^t at ^vm, Wt„^,mifenihfc hcdller oh 
wln'rh tp forge\ ^ » g«»t wd 


woureami^ a.!^ 
but be pu 

loved bn 

y&fvetihifllfoa 
wHh'md^'ilijp^ 
did|^ o hnfiivTuhd 


ittpfortM 

St“«.S 




fa 
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r you tb ihut 
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jm have bfettlitinth t;t>c ««p^]r» ,h<>w iot*VT Vh ip>|iht. how tP<r> 
ny(|^c jojiver (Al VMdisocf! ; you abt Avr«<|4er a foot breagitti of the 
GK^^tenct^Hfy vi|u# yw ap0<jtM*(J .to ^eWnJ,* without wllante. 


. your brfftcrTiie onjhr'thw jrou 

yoorfiilt'ev, traoquSHiy liftmtijr the V»f^^ of th« Am m, 
end't^^exiUalwa weiy fbrtoo^. It ik ihrftiMt^i th'it what doty 

eojoinV) War reqOiret t and that your tntmft ia tn fetfe^t har. 

mony vra )mili*<Attigatiooi< RecoiteQ thatt ih yaft fceoea^ every oio* 
ttent of r^fo proved dangeroua to thofe vrho eongcd ia the racej and 
that teUeu redootfled cddeavoon to attun theif ujed, teat alwaya the 
laairith td’ thofe vto VrOre familiarized with victory, lit yooc career to 
ftq>r hi Hrfoft the prize. . Aa ibon at yhtt ftand Ailh your firength 
ahmdoha yoo» the D^of difeowagemeaC overcoqae^jout and the night 
cQtaee and naatka you with ife terrora. With the mot* eooAaficy and 
deiermlaalioo yqyt advaocesi the mm* eenainiy ydo will cfeape>lbia feel> 
iog fetigoe t the more hope tt*4 An yon with ita fedl^ril breezea ; the 
fooner you arill be feinted hy the pntple 4*^wn of momingt * Introduc* 
tioq* pk,lh->iiv. ^ ' < . . ' 

We i^e, Hpvever^ quite ready to jadmit^ that ^ viroyJ»a of jwl 
im^r^iK^ etyle je a very aeco^dnry cott^i^emdonu 
which ia n pan,o| oqr functiooji reqnlree W to, 
paaeing j. bntVe ^jten tp of t;h$ gri^'hn^ pm < 

Wing p^enjWh^ih^pft'er fafi^rb^ on tie extet/on eeen^ ’hemy 
to come in owr mote pf ii'i 

essential merits.'' ^ ^ 

Tlie infeoductory mattw<^ia» forth? f9<Kht 

well have heeq^sp^mh' COOHAte of a Wft sil)a,liWt(!!*^a- 
rangue agaiaeh yielding to tW poioer pf/jPwwp* ndd«W4di<Ph<J 
Germanic natione. ^f|i« toptoe of thin deoUmatibn drOdnchtsOXhl 
the tone so nolsn^ that'ye* jcajdto^ imnguen.how It atM^jd WafU 
dressed to those persons whd alooe besur'oway in ■fcn<%n efdjpnsMM 
the pohtical class ei aociMjwtiateimftn hndTUhw»<^amidf W 
tive eCtmdmietm Oitt jiQuifthr ndddeesi for ihhtnW'i ninwltttdo 
of masons fo idlssfuadd hSi dOefA^Mea fodtmiftsiid^jn) Hq eon* 
queredfo. xW.) } td'tfeoye tljdd^aiiiidmryttfo fen film hot tdfee 
rejoidhd'at (h. iaa&}t to ‘dnmhiM^'lhd (or ifTo 

reducrioti or IPkmKm No’ rtonl, 

even is W glri^n 

of the he desl^^*- ^ 

fe ^jr atCei 
unite tim L ^- 

qffor pagPiilPfe. 
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dime Und of dectamatj^i whlcti neither teaches hoi* proves. lA 
tiuth^ nothing he less adapted to the improvement df a sys- 
tem of practical policy than eldqu<^nce. It always exaggerates or 
dimini()|ies the objects of onr contemplation^ and leads )ii blind- 
fold ovciF the path)^ so as to make us pas$ hy the plain things 
which wc are looking for. IF, thed, tins introductory hatangAe 
is addicssed to rulers and statesmen, it will tell them nothing m- 
telUgibly, except what they probably knew well enough before, 
that they ought not to wish for subjugation. If it is addressed to 
the multitude, it is placed, with btngular want ff judgement. In 
a large volume upon what multitudes n»-vcr think about, the ba- 
lance of power, and the international system of Eutopc. The 
introduction concludes with an exhortntron» rather furious than 
zealous, to all the Germans, to < unite hand in Hand tb cherish 
right sentiments^ ^nd to cxpMect the commg of some perfect hero, 
who Will spnng fortif as a saviour and sovereign, to wipe off the 
tears from all faces, and again build up Gernlany and Europe. * It 
IS distinctly asseitcd, that such ^ person must necessarily arise, ere 
long, m a country hkc Gcrn\any {p. 50) ^ and that the Lusihess of 
all good Germans, or, a$ Mr Gentz phrises it, their ^mighty call- 
ing, ’ i^ to prepare fit instruments with which he may work out 
their salvation. Touching this part of the subject, we camiot 
help tcraarfidrig that lotne of the Germans appear rathe'r tco 
prone, without our aulhor^s exhortatibh, t6 vrait for a Aaviour, bke 
tnp Jewb ; and wc are disposed to think the Vst advice he could 
give them, ^ wbuld be to believe in the renowned leader w^hom 
they ijifieady haye beep blessed with, and to give bp, at length, 
the fafal error, the haydness of heart, which has hitheito possessed 
the^ in every crisb of their afiairs, of withholdiAg from him all 
t|ieir confidence, until inferior men have brought upon them such 
ruJA as not oven hls^ genius can avert. 

The fir&t chapter Sb o<xi^ed with a^nerat statement of wliat 
has usually b^h m<^ant by <ne balance of power, and a short sketch 
of the sy^itetn bt mutual retatiC(n6[, i^tabtiithed tor upwards of 
three CenturU4 ambng the ditfttent mefub'et*? of the Etiropc^an 
comfnpnw^alpi. Wo have so Often before had occasicft to dwell 
upon thiib.ahbject, and have so ^Fully cAt^red into the tff^tu^sion ot 
its fuadamentalprilicipJes, thaf We^shoftld ozdj^bc repoatirig parts 
of our former s^atementi, to g5vp any abshidf of this 

^branch pf IjSr Gentz^^ work* cbitttmr Vmrscfves widi 

remarking, that he hds* very btfic^ljr lAorfalfcdf' ecwrfe of his for- 
mer 4ocf rues ^(isthad of vfew- 

Jtg the eottifify t'orrter stteAe^W md system, or the 

ultimate objdcc^f fib rakly fcc^sW 

as only desirable for lUe p\trpole^bf atikiHifib the of the 

• ^ whole 
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any defence of jdwicouvUT epidiet s^^ltfcd to titeenoiaidties <oii» 
mitted 'against Sfiiind«i’tns exam^ alluded to- si|pul4««9ni us 
for the faiiwtdtoatt'lhtngsliy their {nogeroamssywlvedter in the 
case ofcatiinete^'or of ir^n^r 1 > • 'j 

Secondly^ W« moke than doubt'thn ptoprietjrtof Inculcating m 
attenitoiuly to iGeunan cahimtsi tint tiqe psrtititining syst^ 
antes nafeucally amt of the btiancit]g orkuMe. A tpecoktiv* 
ti'titet'^n pdittcai subjects may bo aUourua tot^eroehre SMOA 
connexion between things* utidcb natioheand |»tuctieal poSticbiis 
bhofold be tau|^ to view only as diameCricaliy Oppot^. In 
truth, the partition of Poland has just the saiob^cdnniQtkm trith 
the> balancing system, that the maraudings o£’;|. banditti have with 
the> functions of a ptdice-office i mid to disci^ the pwtition to 
the courts of Vienna, St Petersbutghiuid BesGi^t^m mi abase, at 
a something anting out of the balancing system, ialUte taUdng 
to tile inhwitants of -Newgate ooncemitw * tint speoiet of police 
corps usually tennieib u gang of* ti)ifves»” As Mt Oentn is tbi 
apostle of.miciene'pfiacmls, and as^ hie iSotk ia intended to work 
the proper ibforiBS in the sentiments Of Ids coipitrymeti ^relative 
to national virtue, we oouhj^ldm to spmlc lioldly againtt pro* 
fligticy, whether it'be committed by French or bir uemans ; and 
warn himi<wheit He spealcs'of itbe partition m Poland,^ not to 
imitate the preasher, who was afirpid of calling bell by its own 
mrinc heft»e<w<odrt]^ audience •' ' 

f 'Thiediyi ’l^s'Oenta has no sooner takep op tiie subject of Pe> 
lOhd^ 'tbmf’ke''1eave3 k, hr ordef to prove, wl^t he observes he 
HhS.itilieiffln vifwNOhen he,biroachM k, that the enormities 6f 
nb''iutili(’atiDn of the enormities committed since by the 
PhsiveH' in/<fi^tbnt payts of Europe, Thi; absurd pretension sdt 
dp the pm, rrapce, dras uddesfrving pf notice, ant} 
tnigh$ l|^y«%e^^ wfety left unanswered* In ap elaborate cxposl- 
df i|, however* oufjap^oir is i^t only dtipvn away from tht 
cy|itS^lpn*#*4v ipdii^tiod pgwkt„the pajtitipnuw powers, 
and|f«m,tWr4f>»el*‘P«f“* *«» .# Fh»eh thpur 

cimiiesktbj^ the ?r^ suhe sni»#!i,ai8o.dc!.spbe ilw 

partitimi^ certain tremaabs extremmy ^t toidimuusb our horror 
^^d^iate ohPabmd* *< he Ay4» its long ago oecided, not 
«lti}\{iit fiifiilp mt)itt)r%bt« , By a tuimbea of treaties of pyace and 
conventrOns between the jpartiripnint powers, 'and all the otbot 
Eunip^ ebha, iheir N4<aa4vew posses^ 9 P»>sit« vecogfti/ui 
afad gu^ganhtedt timlonnes; pOliih/prwiMeestare now so Comr 
plstcfy imited tad tiU:orpoi«ted<.'With: toeir' old' tmtimties, 4 s to 
mukckibimpoetibloto sq^te throne hoin the'othert * And in 
sRotlK^ passd|W,'vretlaweiun edumenttiowof tbs positive advan- 
mges 'th^t heiwvesulted'to Eupope fionf tBd phtkioa, wbsch h.«i 
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m^eae4!<dMk«iien^«8 n^oe» i[i^«HMmfinKa»ab{e>i»iesnit Iwr 
aevpeirab^ 87.)^ tnwjt thsit t6«a^ K«iaick^ tuid 

Mbersol a£Mn^3iA 4awwte|BonriM(l^ 34S*8<ttpaMedi) k|u«^^ 
veats, sudk M a law w«nU in a jpaipiwai;^ {Rttp«>tii^ idlat ^ 
fe$ft of t)k» pMim « MXf in 

(^pumio^f I But ^ heit soodMUMloit i/S otec^ b'atwa^ 
tointonifc it in ^,}fiaau^ mdumf* tmi lm« its «x. 

MOMntal to^KM* u0|OdonO«ifMl {MMU^jOf lit t atdt 

« p& wwnat% »t iai 8 ftoouW prauciioni^diittMtatt^ii^ mods of 
idndJcwnnr ooyi^ nau' in ittclfi its ecaetta to tdf ntt ytla kttn m 
JhS'ibolulH amaaonddijutt ao in»njt'>|Ki«nti«e«n>>>')liii^aiiiiiiig 
nriwt ii.jnour »««d UitiUttpA* aa my inn4e84linrai|[8^t<)^ ef^etuurt 
kf nwfcing^ ia;k|^iear ntod^ta, Wb»twmi vieurit^ ^ parti- 
tion of P^d an tlMfoct by tabicb on» batf qi Bmopean 

poweia, witb tba ooncufinn^y^tatba’ iban jbghtW ^ ytBw i iw i o^ of 
the wait abandoned ail uabiio pfinctefe) add' wtdi a 
load iroiae> tihat thoiaai^ ttf tntiawn^nld wm mm we la- 
ment that Idr Genta/did-tiedleelaiw iw<nafit]nol taaeS^tbd final 
fsuita of that etime» and of ahonrbtfiidl |himi^)Wid)o«Mi;mifnrtty 
to whattlmymwedMfirBtesentdeflii^^ 'Zh«toite'imnHtw« 
wish he haatsustainedy is eaaoflir diM of tlhi' fidlpwiogoaoalient 
pasmge. ife is si^al^nf themf^fC^nceni;^ With indtich the ttatu- 
action was viewed* , ‘ nu • «, 

* Even among the enhghteacd md^inMgh^ of the 
eieapcd the diia^ oantudaa** JjUwididiinding that pWeft 

u Its nauwe way .he,j>TawW^ <wd Wh*^ h,mo« wHs&htSi m^ht 
poi£boedy.n<n>nW$aa4}tN5,d»aik,l^ feW %w whaw tha^^lwAwndi. 
tntioa of littrope (nd up^^thtyB the jh^y to 

unite to effahbih the of| that t^ondm On a fyfper tarn sad 

more vigotouflr to ex«x theqfidws k rts wTence, they eithet gave 
themfclves up ra W ‘eOthmKlhfs iifcredulny in the inemctlair qjf,polit>w 
masirne, ot to a fyfUipam hid^redce. iThe Inulikudti ttduM by fhe 
formcTy Or not fiofiEcleht^^WaWiHd aj^sibft the Iattet| iittiK'^r^dsy 
deeper m the bottoSikfs rady add heciteetiKae and Otoreape^smed to 
enpeA their law fiom viiridihcy and thcit fibration front ehaoce* ' How 
much thu final haUti Of ihiolfi^ taltfr have cOoltMmted 
craney and fpread^dfibUtklb 'whM hn hft the e«tl daysinriued When tfi 
right was tnunpled piiiderfia>h.|he Mnnof dl Order eOafj^re^ and the 
whole fiieial niiMhinedn)stuted< Wd brp&eiiy can hameftaped oidy tho 

inconfiderateiohi^nKt.'fr ' ‘ 

^ter mnpufiiogij^al tbq paitttian of Poiandy and the mjuty td 
public prineiple vesuldi^fiQln itt wet» bno as pamiug aioiida 
compared dM eideh.«iaifi|iein which has smco involv^ nsy 
and intimating; theisihp (we eppndwndtysay «m>neo«al]r}> that the 
crimes csf the meAndon! wtmaKe of> a.deecxiption mfimtely worm 
thatt thosp pi 177% fifir Omtai anteia npoa a vary gfperal view 

of 
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«f Mf fore^ mMf( •!» «oai|Mittm «n}y tn thote'vlio ttaj 
b« erKtungitmi I’Jp ite cne^oachmcntfr } and that aOo 

d^tng* wtikh phases Ih the 4nterio» o# ittf country can, in ^ gp* 
itml casei be « cause df wat* tw any w its neiehbouts. ic folr 
mats, ftoiti this ptfncipk’, that whhtetnH' £orm of' regular 

a {wOpte tnay live under, or in trhutever manner Adr con^ 
stkatidnsnity here been eatabUshedy no foreign nation can h.vre 
anftig^t to mfush acknowledging it f ‘and dw author explicitly 
a^ks, provided a dynasty be once estabiished, othw 

powers haiVe UP ri^ht (0 in4|uii« wmther it is founded on usurpa* 
tion or on'juotke. 

To tkese positions, it is scarcely any exeeptim to add, that 
if a nation i» suddenly thrown tnio anarchy, the nuighbour- 
ing powers are not bWnd to stdbiowledge its cuisHfnce, or 
treat sntK tlioSe vrfio for the moment may govern it. But 
(he well knasm ntgament in favoor of the neighbouring states 
inc^etlng wkh the- internal adairs'in France at thebmBning of 
the revOtmiott, is put by Mr Gents iti a mahner pecttluuly weak 
and unsatisfactoryi He- does mit contend that the fear of the 
French reVottiHon was die grouhd'wf* interference. He do^s not 
Say that die Other powers attache^ the Freneli revolatiptf because 
its neighbotuhood threatened then' ssiSteAee^ This pi^Iou i» at 
least intetliglble ; and, with eertiuA modificahons, we arO'tdifr* 
posed to admk the ‘princ^lo of interference on whi^'ts rests. 
But Mr Gent^ lays down shodiOr nrinciplev He maintains die 
only right of ihtcrferCUte to be tretived from sudi a change in 
rite ne^hbottring stat^ as reduces it sndd^ly to ifnhetrilityv or tm' 
dm Its annihilation, a» a substantive power, matter of inmiedi* 
ate! appiehenskniii When a nation is dtus broui^ low, and 
when iti very existeilce is in danger, the other powets are called 
nnon to interfere ( * because the state which is a prey to general 
disorder, hao hist all its political ittnettons, and is incopachattad 
from acting as a substantive member of< the lei^;oe'^ i9c«wisl» be- 
cause k'ieuucertahi wiien it maybb able to resume which 

rt is efflendid fo tho IbtevMts Of the wlmie not to pe^'t to rpf 
nlaiiv vacant;’' ^ tlS.-) 'jTiusi We fairly admit) is to uaimoav 
pmhensibtd docttitie. ^ If self-defence atone giveb<» nation the 
right to inlftrfefo‘% force in''the affairs pf its heigfdHur, surely 
tHO Weakness Of idHS‘'n^ghbbip( is any thing but a ground for the 
e\««!ise of OuilK WfiattUne of’ (he hkiropean powers is 

threatened w|A 'die dfiuodfotfeii^of boeotiiiing, forages, a prey 
to anarchy, whid^ is evidently a chimerical, if at all tt possible 
daiigei) but WhldV4^«dl that Mb'gSem!:a‘'e&tont(Sm by annihilation, 
we'srd’M kfototo'ifeb'hDW>abiy ilaiiger eaitwsult to its neig^ 
hoiirs' froth' su<dk'‘i dsk, ‘dr sbrdi u ooishdfy, were tr artually to 
happen. The doctrine, that the other states must interfere, be- 
cause 
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cause the total losf ^ jUitk^ power wotil4 4en9ge (i|ie<>S]!tte«> ie 
altQtfetfufr^ vjigM i^sat^lMtoryt it j« a psoporicUm lemdeil 
on ^ ihe.i^oadweili hmeos^ ortploped tao fiVK 

qu(^)r,hj}iW(^s «n,thut ml^eot of the balance'^ power* Tho 
tow k»iib«l'Mqe tnembts of the coafiideiacy can never dhran^ 
mean by the ayicem'beii^; deranged# ie 
bf>tlie oitileneC'Of tm>knt;'' 
The l^ciple ;iteted by Mr Gentz, i» Oxacdy/Oonceired u» thtf 
hMigtfagA adi^ted by die three partitioning poWerB>iw iTtiL They 
affirmed that P^ano wbs dw seat of anmmy t thnp aK^tted that 
it could her^y oe- eaid to htnf a substantiire exhtenice tU a eutO) 
they interred# by «o lejj^tiinate teatonitig» bet by the eid«e tngtt#* 
theoretical mode oft Calking-)«rhich Gente ebdl adheres 
that the naghbou^bodd of such a ecene of am^hibuioninttd dan-* 


getpus to their own exiateoeei therefore they Ooheloded thdt it 
was tbeit dmy tp interfere i and from 43iis<dia!e tntP Wily a short 
step* easily iahen by a r^aetitioa of -dte, saase ^rague and loose 
doctrines* fimd assertion*) that the disease whids adtkted 
thnc 0 pn^,WMino«rahle,a thattsm olumge of cnnstttudotai ams 
prSiodcableivthat it wasm meaanf disease*’ and most be cuti in 
pieceb pylt^.aword^’•«ao4'dm>rt^^ 11 % And 

they raft ii^ami*oIaniL with all imm fbeceo} dwy'^ove d« 

pyQj^/$heihe|(fi<t<of oaen*iaad butchered tha8a''Wiio yootUd not 
' 0 ^ t}^i;|ti!ai*ertnxned ail law* 'and‘'pat ^snti'ttU consd-i 
Iqt^d ^ they plundi»«ed and ittbrderefb ^dntS’ nei> 
»f«Hipf»#i»jo»y>}**si6ta n ce>wm'e«l!efCf 'trbnediMS*^ id didiriniedm* 
Wtipagvfwrmal grants from aKemlmhi of the states soi^ 
rwtidpl)ht>bimmidsm(ro'caiuiont >aoiHetiaieS| in their memy* 
toeypMSpa^^ ttndte'Vecy iniimt at therms** fbrdSys and for 
rnfatp Sfjimetimesir’m thmr bhn^idMmy* they chanmd 

the piaises of God* hecaaso the meMSHe of fheif syidi»~»^M wae 
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dM eisiaifevof 'yw'Wto^MbA it #w « wHk d> Fi4ticc*tf 

itaMMiiitcMt IM to ito helpMKWfif fst Fratto*, 

ttodnsHl Jeft itoijpieiMb«%«<fi» iitoiAi/iito SuA^, todd be cftentaHy 
«iMi'i^T»otft Mnto of hm'ond gkiMte ftue ^7, which 
di^ttedthe i(Kr iqptnib 4 a iBemh pallet 114 , 

tit* j^dirise luwoi^e of<'1779* Ntattol* ^ Poles not 
tjpMfywicfakipe^ diiNiiceltot) hohduir tamdty tiutold con> 
ddwfte s»ij 0 »d nadoBd luioMe. 'Pheit neighbours 

mttft attack tosayedidr existence, tiotr to 4sfend them- 
saite* I iS^t aldoitseqtienee «f this ;hteirtoen*fc h*d the Poles 
fyiea aa s&Og m tM vrendi, we should in all piobabHity have 
^een E^vop* <nt(n«un front the Vistula westwatdt « 0 <m after 1 772, 
ilMtead o£ dndijog it coiiqUOred from the Rhine eastward, a few 
years latere Bat we shall be told that the itflgbttU fiam of the 
oonftderatet of Fitnitni was to* cure, and not to ptofirby^the dis- 
o« 4 e» <d Ibwoe* Iiito this '^cstioit of fact, irc%9!t &ot now 
enter* Ilor otq;- patent f^ose, it is suffici^ to ebte^ve, that 
the ^tangbs which Mr Gents odmits to havO.’stto«i{ueotiy de- 
formed and degraded fjte originai<^rejecih are oMen^d to the 
verynatwoe of, all suwoombmatieiu} that there is no beal'dif* 
toonce between, w^ng to pardtioa a tteiobbooring nation be- 
cause k^a bocopOutOO fccAde^ a«uianindrtg“to> ettaelt it because 
its -internal deetructloti may> inrontually 'pma ddngtloi^} ttot, 
so long as jthefnature pf man «continUer uio same, alh Obnilitn^ 
ti<ms of the latter dcecifydontwiil spee^ly de|«»sn(l**htto the 
natup ef the forntetip and that t^ eertm^ <k thR- cortstitutes 
precise^ the cvlb efimtetfering or attwkil^^ uJxMt Mif Gehta’s 
principle and ^pitdmti^the safb anchwholotonte'dbctHne so 
often maintamed in tbjs Jfommal, of etrictly’confititHg'otoii^vo 
leagues to those eases whituia evident danger is thtiMteh^ by 
the overturn powetfdf aitq^ one ^te. V ' . v. 

There is, another ground of aianni^aoeiMidifig to Our dUthor ; 
and the princijpdta whieh'h* ajtoifo 'to this ease a^pear^ hltogc- 
tber sottad. • It is,' udteb, bjr the orogtew ofintpiO^wt, hy 
the gtsdwa}<dQtploi)nleni: of iutbraw soseurcus, or by anpother 
domestic oause,, thojgoweoof one nattoir becwnt* lon^dwte to 
the rust, mi^i Mh Gutttn obsums, that>int«rtounce is out of 
the meetipnion^ that os^hbouiii^ dtates bav* nodhhigftaore to 
doy huhto>,W 3 dbhJwrtie)esd^,ef^^ which oosdes, and to 

obseeve withilhe'robiin jotioii^siBtiWproededSO diieii' power- 

ful rival, because her Kps^Uy wouldfbeahoiliore dangerous. Hi 
puisuaurowMbuiuidblr^j^ ttochuoihsitaii^es 

which tsndn^^9mthHurfermidt|M*«ut'^ olher states, ^ce 4o 
revolittiori^ ~>wl)Seeiihe Ndhsss'' to thfee tUdhe extraotdlnarHy tb- 
soiuit* ^iilgerit^hature ; and the re- 

volutionary 
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volutionary forms which it u<5es in all proceedings with foreign 
states, where such forma may prove dangerous to the stability of 
their governments. In illustrating the first of these circum- 
stances, he compares the French constitution with that of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and even Russia ; giving the superiority, in point 
of despotism, very clearly to France. He alludes to the checks 
provided by hereditary rights, the wealth of great families, the 
influence of powerful individuals in all the countries of Europe, 
except France alone ; and, neglecting the circumstance of here- 
ditary tight in the monarch himself, and the advantages which he 
always contrives to derive from the influence of his grandccb, when 
he cannot entirely crush them, Mr Gentz stuples not to main- 
tain, tint the French chief alone is iincoi'troulcd in tyranny, 
and possesses a sway more formidable to his neighbont i t^an any 
other soyercign in Europe. We think that the second piftlrular, 
the military character of the French governmi^nt, is the only cir- 
cumstance which renders its tyianny more foimiuable thcUi the 
drspol^m of its ncighboins ; md we do not find Mr Gent/ suf- 
liciimtly full upon the fat.il cftect of thi>i militaiy charicttn, in 
rendering Franco a nvhMty nation ; a ^Inngc by far more dan- 
gerous to the repose of Euiope, diar* any alteration in its con- 
stitution. Respecting ^he use lo^^dutionary weapons, such 
as the separation of people Iron* then ruleis iiv addresses to 
foreign nations, and the tendency to excite insurrection whic h 
these proceedings may have, we own ourselves but little dispoiCil 
to agree With Mr CiontZ. Not only have the enemies of France 
had recourse to the very same means of divuLng her, but, it is 
obvious, that srtrh app'ils to the people have now entirely lost 
their virtue 5 since rl experience qf the Swiss, Italian* and 
Dutch, his proved how f ir .i French army favours the natioiH 
whom it overruns, and since the inhabitants of France themselves 
Invc become altogether enslaved in the midst of their loud cric^ 
about liberty, and their officious attempts to make the rest of the 
world flee 

Now, besides these partial objections to the enumeration ot 
cIrcumstatKcs jtist now abiulged, we have others of a more ge- 
neral nature to urge against the conduct of this comparative 
view. But as these will com^ flarurally under the concluding 
remarks which we shall have to offer upon the Whole subject rf 
this work, we s-hall, at present, go on^*to the remaining part of 
the’^stract in which wc are engaged. . 

The last half of Mr Centz^s work is employed in a very co- 
pious enumeration of the encroachments made by France subse- 
quent to the peace of LunevUle,' prefaced by spme labouied de- 
clar^ation against aU* who ww ansious fox that^ peace. Our 

• author 
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aiiAdr «taitfl^ hjaiwmf tbftt it <«ts nf4 tci be av0i4ed$ atid» 
vt^ith^ibUunMg tb6 Adrian g^vrmeAtr fer cotieliKdftig it, he 
beemils it wl Ae^tudSt diftftropsil^ metkm treaiieas as the ^ final 
itfuk atid lafthig^CHcpvefiim ol 4i^geMKl dtlbvgamati^^^ ^ ^fhe 
foUnwmg is pohite4«wgs^ ^ ptmA eagerneft for 

petuse intceded ^ i 

^ With tWs ^iqrtdtfi difpofitfbn of the eoutltj the cnmplainta eC the 
Mopbh fhe* 4 i$t!^mrof the greats the^Msf of the CeSlieAcst of pubho 
inUf<fti4 stk^ the Mseeoe of the aeve^etafisg ootetlee sf tbetreacher. 
oas OF fenipoioaelpofties of pcsce^ were all up ooiiii^» A CDafidcrable 
part of Genoaiw, lUif, and Saritaerlaad* was m U& deprefTed ia a 
degree ibaroel^ il^portable by the eviSs of the war $ the molt fiourifii^ 
iog provjficea of Aaftria grievouflf fdt the fcoorge # the cooditioa 
of the more opt^teot dafles was ftrdtened^ papntul, and perilous ; the 
condiiton of the lower dafles was equally comfortlels* To tong for 
the condufl^n of the war to fo dldre^ng a fituariont e^s what no 
friend to humanity eould cdudeitm, and no llatehnao imuld dtfiibprOae* 
But charsAerilUc of the time, s well in the eSbisdli df jnnees as 
in the opfnfoj of the people, m wry c,rde of fodfety mmi the higheft 
to the lowefl;, in every converiatil^i smd wnhien pfodudfa'oa of rife day» 
was* that no limits were fet to this d^flre of (wsioe i that peace* m anji 
candihant was the unfverfal watohword the wiflk of all wifliei* the oUi- 
mate objed: of all human efforts^ In do other epoch of hifiory has the 
feeling of prefeiit necelfity lo completdy faodued the publio oiliid* as 
to benumb and paralyse all power of tdle^rioii^ as to cotifofe and fdfify 
the jndgmchti of every one. To invefligate what pnight affaerwanis 
happen* to look at the moft immedtate eonfeqtreaoetf mcfdf to inquire 
what was the amount of the ranibav leemed then a (bit of martyiriom% 
to the minds of the nations f they Would not even know-how and 
where tRey were abopt tofallt andt after the negiKiatiopi was coadododi 
and the violent irrefiftible wiA ol fo many miiUons was ahcompliflied* 
had, in place of al) ocher ioformatron and lormalities* a hpard with 
infetiption pmiufffuil been carffed through the towns and C9unities» 
% the public would wjiUipgly hate oopfented to be bft tn total and perpe* 
Ignorance of the conditions- * P^^ 14 B» 149* 150. 

> proceeds to cbfcty<St that treaty# uifpofed oh AoftrU 
by extorted worn fitpr# yatlher than granted bv her, though 
not tn^/f mndtngonthatjjccoi^, fiiouldcertalnli^bq interpreted 
moil powerful and that any 

l^acti of ori fter was a mu(^ more jdft cauiic of 

war td ^ Infringement oh pan of Avftria 

could have bw w pen ftates, and with pufca 

jufticc, that ^ ^oroufijr dbftrycd by Aufttla, in 

every miimto ?nd^jsp wjr ptO|ierly remaiis# that the 

beft proof .of ttb ht fouw «% grfevaiices aflign^d by 
Trance fn Ker It fafely be aamitted, 

that Aufttid 

enemy 
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^rny could ev(ir tc^ uccufe ber of» was, Ae pocdiafe «l 



ow vieur ^ to.AiiJt, uniic<^i^jr, that Ac con^^ ftt 

rwc^, aftw tlie trc^ of LonevUie, was one omdaucd aA w 
TOumty to its ^tpoft important ftipulations. He mes over tlu^ 
inftances in whiA the vihlencc and treachery ^ me FnenA^go* 
TCrom^nt broke Arough Aat contrention^ and dweUt, at great 
length, on its interference wiA the afiairs of the empire, its 
condud in Switzerland, and Ae CiCdpioe i^public i the feizore 
of Piedmont— of Parma and Placenda— of Genoa and Lucca ; 
the encroachnfents upon Tufcany, Naples, and Ae States df the 
church, All Aefe a^s, whether of open vicioace, tst of i»> 
tngoe, backed by Ae terrors of a French army, were either ha 
direfl breach of Ae terms of Ae treaty, or m complete contraven- 
tion of Its fpirit ; for no one can, with paAnc% war it affitrttd, 
Aat becaufe Ae integrity and indmndioce t>{ cartuin ftates was 
not pofitively guaranteed at Lunevjfo, Aevefore, one of Ae con- 
tradting parties had a right to finze on Arir territories when Ae 
thought nt. Agreeing almoft in every lentence of this branch 
of Mr Gentz’s work, vtfe have only to regret Aat it is A much 
extended beyond the neceAty of me occafion. About one hun- 
dred and fifty pages ate devoted to Ae hiftory of Ae FrenA 
ufurpatims, which, we concave, have never been defended even 
by Ae FnuuA government itre|f } for wo caimot call Aat argu- 
ment a demnee of any afk, which confifo in an appeal to cafes 
of real or A]^fed fimiUrity, in Ae condud of oAer powers } 
and France, to far as we recollect, never attempted to jufttfy her 
proceedings m Italy and clfewhere, except by ailing Aat they 
were no umrfe than Ae uforpafions of RuAa in Perfia, and of 
England in the Eaft Indies., If, indeed, Ae whole of Mr Genta’s 
invedkiVes agunft lA countrymen, not only for want of patriotifint 
but for love of ifae endn^, be well-fehuided, Ms elaborate expo- 
lidon of Ae eood«t9t>f nmcei laey Arm fiMae good end, pro- 
vided they 'Will k. {n tlds edfe we'Adttld, elpedslV, te- 

comtAdnd W Aeir perafal Ad defiki^ba «f the held 

towards Swhitbdshd, as extrem^y weh executed, abundant- 



The concluding cIMtpfsr « Aig work* wer bnefiy recapitulating 
Ae injuries and tnfults <0 Ae two imocrial courts W Ab- 
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jflxtted iJi pittance aiid peac^*, Jitatcs the proMwato cn\H'' of thv 
veiXTf now sorfowfully remeinbered tlxe fruit of the thiril i' li* 
<Son. arc not a Iftrie surprised to find, tlxat this cau^^e i , "a 
C<» dli^ t6 Wfr Oentf^ neither more nor ilun tbo sei'/nic 
Genoa^ Into tht* dUcussyon of ^uchapoiiit, bo - 

Audits to entet at present* Wo shilJ content our^ohos 
tjubting tho two following jyassage<», as* contaitiing tho ’substant 
of Mr GentS5*s a<fnli^^sioAs respecting the tenfper of the lourf ' * 
Vienna. previous to the affair ot ireiioa, and the influence of 
Russia, in producing a total alteration of its views. 

* Wt have already ihown the manifold occaffons of difcontt^nt, and 
the weighty grounds of hoflihty \^itb which this comt had bmi nu‘- 
ni(hed« But to provoke Auilna to war \va8 no <afy tiik* The ki c * il 
fhafU of injury had fallen blunted when pointed againll thepaciflc fpinr 
of tlie £nipe<^or ; his modefl^eal fur evciy tiling that is good, and 1 1 
honeA iMid tender anxiety for tlie welfai^* and happinefs of his jk‘op1i'. 
BefideS, the imperial coatt had been abandoned for feveral yewr^, not 
merely without any profpefl of afiiftance» but, as if it had wanted ei ( • 
mies, expofed to the oppixrffion of thofe who alone could yield it luc- 
rours, till at Uft, as in ail funilar ntuations, the circumlUnce of having 
fufTered much became a reafon for fuffering more. In the lafl months 
of the year 1804, it is true, the cabinet had entered into a more 

intimate connexion with this coint, and into confidential confukations 
with it upon the common intereft ; but one mufl lie ver) ill infoimed 
indeed refpeding the progrefa ant} cliarafter of the iuttreourfe then fuh- 
filling, to believe, that had the aftairs of liuropc remained in the fitua* 
tion even in which they i\t that time Were, and in which they continued 
down to March 1805, any warlike reilblution.would have been adoptc<i. 
It required a new provocation to overcome the mafs of difiicnllies, 01 ‘ 
cares, of indifpofition, of open and fecret oppofition, wiiich 6n all iid* h 
obftrudled the path to fuch a rcfohition in will, much more in execution. 
The conflitution of Italy mulk once more be violently ihakeii ; the Fitmeh 
dominion extended by prochmation of a new kingdom, by arbitral y ca^ 

$ a defpite of forms and realities, a contempt of all the relations 
snf duties of neighbouring powers anfing out of the law of uation.s 
^“^be pufhed to the uttermoE in one great and pompreheUfive a<^ ot 
violeo^^^jdly to drive the court of Vienna fo a refiftance to which 11 
could noP^*y^ Ijeen temfted by auy one of the preceding meai\ires, noi 
by them alf'iy ^gether* Nay, morcji, after fo much had been done, 
it ftill depende^V 'n him* who had kindled the flame, either to noiiulh 
or extioguiih it. ^^.^♦'*ycrfion to adlual war, the longing defitc of fer* 
ting any bounda to the evil Jby means of pacific ncgociafipi^, of arriv- 
ing at auy tolerable refuft, even it was not fatisfa^lory, at auj decent 
compromife with du^ ai>d honour,^ ;^8 everywhere, and jwitiValaiJy 
at Vienna, fo much luperiol' to every’, '^hcr feeling, and to evLi y otUn 
p'^opeiifity, that any propofition, vv|uV>*^bad a ftiecious appf^avau oi 
jufliceaiid modetation, would have by^n grafted at with dU^ii^v u A 
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joy. The unipn of Genoa, and the failure of the R^lfian mifEau, left 
Auftria no altmiative* * p« 3»9» 

‘ It vs a > dulfia, and Ruffia alone, which, by it» example, by its cn- 
coma^jing lunguia', and by its mighty preparations, gave to the coun- 
fcls of the Aa*tnan cabinet, not an uiiiutural direftion vvbich they 
would not havp thcmfelves taken, but merely a more prccife* cliarafter, 
and a dcgifc of Adbility, to which, at lall, all confidcralions give way, ' 
p. 

Vn'wwig the English government as having created the third 
coirtjon, w'e iioeithcless have always maintained, that Russia 
was the prime instium m m this fatal worlf. The foregoing pis- 
must bt' conph‘d with the fact, that the Emperor Alexander 
actually sent a messengci of peace to France, afte- all the u$ur- 
{lUiOiis in Gernrany, Switzerland, Piedmont, Parma, Pbvcntia, 
and the Cisalpine had been completed; and that this mis-ion 
was luicily frustiated by the comparatively imgatoiy alfair of 
Genoa and iiucca. When these things are vie;jiod together, i( 
will be .xtromoiy diiHcult to repeat tlic prilses c^f judgment and 
miginnimity so often lavislied oft tlie court of St Petersburg, or 
to avoil lamenting that the ruin of tlv» Continent, which Russ. a 
has btcii the mecUis of England crtlating, should have knit our 
fate inseparably with hers, suhjf ctmg to tlie undex standings of a 
Russian cabin<?t the counsel® of the most enlightened nation in 
Europe. 

We now ptxicecd to cio®c tids article, by suggesting a few ge- 
neral remarks to such of our readers as busy themselves with 
thiit branch of polititai science of which Mr Gentz treats, aiivl 
to those who arc occunl.^d with rtflccting on the foieign affairs 
ol England doling the present momentous period. 

The statesmen of the Continent have, of late years, been di- 
vided alrogother int(> two classes ; — ^tho$e W'ho resolved to have 
war with France at all risks; and those whom no pi o vocation 
could ever indude to encounter that great hazard. Between 
w ho cxcessmdy overrate<l the danjjcrs of peace, and those w'l^a- 
with far greater reason, but still in an extreme degree, undc*/s to 
lued tliQ chance of safety to be obtained by war, there ap^r- and 
have been, at least in Russia and Gcrmariy, no med',^f Eng- 
unhapinly the former pj^rty, stimulated by the influ; jMr C^titz is 
kind, Lave geiu'Villy preponderated. Of this c^j^ter making the 
lire chief literary rhampioft. Jts doetrirvH) or three very feeble 
I extend Ol Ei’iope, wdth tne exceptioft-^ry fba'rs of universal sove- 
poweis have at Inst realized tlw^gmnlly foundo^l s And the Con- 
i.u;:nty, upon which they were <^eal subdded by France, iii twelve 
tuK nt of Europe has been piec^raance to preveht her fiom com 
yea)*!?, by dilit iff attnchlilb ‘ * tjucring 
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being ut any rate the iuct> it ts not alto^cthor imhir to biispect 
the soun#nc'5i> of the principles upon ih.* war party have 

proceeded 5 and lo conjecture, that if ever tlio 7i^Aou of this 
faction are to assUt in rcpairi^^« tlic evil M‘hich tlicir counsels 
have occasioned, it must be by revising their fundamental doc- 
liines, or by correcting the application of them. The follov, njy, 
remarks may assist uf m estimiung tlie kind of rcvislun and cen- 
rectidh which will probably be found necessary, 

1 , The advocates for to'Uiiiual war in cider to prevent Ulti- 
mate danger, have uniformly ncgk'cted a conbidoration in itbcif, 
m*e sJiouhi Inve thought, sutficicntly obvious, that their counsels 
led to great and certain calamities in the nuMii lime, without in 
any dcitrco cnbUling the mote remote object in view\ 'llioso 
well *K ming and high spirited persons, aJfogedier m-'erlookm, 
pro) i'llj bo'vu^o *he topic wa^ trite, the ncccs^iry evils of war j 
^iid w *)Ck\ jt VLi)turod to hint that the father of his people sJiould 
p'usc before ne took a smp which mu*.t lay waste his provinccb, 
kill many thousands of his sub|cct*-, ciippie many more, and im- 
pov^fibh the whole of diem, was looKod upon as a send mental 
onthadul, dr a ir'ond of the common enemy. Now, without 
attempting to nuiitain that thc^e am.tant aitcnd<*»nts on contx- 
nentiJ w'ans should, upon e\ci/ ocivsion, prevent the adoption 
of hosiiie measures, w^e must bv^ pciinitced fO think that they 
ai e buflicKui: reasons for prefeinng m every case mcahures of cou- 
Il'itioii, where there is any chance of .succeeding theitdiy j nay, 

. i Lmporizing (wc are not alraul to use this dreadful term}, in 
i ’* r to pm olf the evd d.*y $ unless in those em<igencics, wdncl. 
w” Iwt Mur^t last inevitable, and dt.Liy dangetc'Ub 5 c merge iicic'- 
v.h'ch cccui much more rarely dtan .sonic men have heczi apt lo 
siippos' , B r as ihesv print ipks, though sC/atcly eve* acted up- 
probiWy be admitted when staled in die abj^act, we 

tMjcrv'*. 

a, li» the s,.c(ff3d place, that the certainty rnd O'tcni of the evjJ 
whicll th<‘ wai party loquiie Ub to einhric is the be>t possible 
reason fot carefully reflecting, oar choice, whe- 

ther vi'e k‘V^ a tolerably good clj^nce of gaining the end })»*opose(i, 
in returp the sacrifices dem . iJccl ; and w^e w ill vemure to as- * 
^on, that this part of the (juestioi* has been umlormly neglected 
by all the powers whup liave attacked Fiance, ^t’iiey bey pi thoi/ 
lio^tility wnph th^re.was some hope 5 .nid with every tlun,; 
in thpir favour lawful rulers hesulc to Im interests'- a ciVaI 
war raging through her total anarchy iu many great 

towns— a revojuticw^^happeuing abopt otjce a month in the c ipital 
— a new constitution ui churdi/ states and army — the revolt td 

S 5? 
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some gcneral$-^the old age, or destruction of the rest-^>*<scarcfe a 
soldier who had seen service, or an officer who knew any thing 
of his profession— 'her trade destaoyeda— her colonies gone~her 
credit torn up by the roots $ — in spite of all these powerful aids^ 
the allies completely failed in attack ; one of them left the 
h’ague \ and the rest lost some of their finest possessions. Ihis 
was a lesson to the belligerent faction, but It was altogether thrown 
away \ and the two allies having been conquered by France dur- 
ing her worst times, the one that now remained never thought it 
pos^’ble, that, by renewing the war during the better days of 
France, she might be utterly undone. Such we presume to have 
been the grand error. Austria was induced to embrace alt the 
rortain evils, and to run all the mighty hazards of a war with 
France, when Prussia refused to join her, and when the extent 
of the French force was well known. It is needless to add, that 
she went to war, without improving the constitution of her mi- 
litary, or her finances, after she had found both the on<' and the 
other unfit for service. Nor can it be necessary tQ enlarge on the 
mainfoid advantages which a prolongation of the truce of Leobeu 
(since she was not wise enough to stop the war sooner) must have 
procured her, in the event of a future rupture with Fi'alice, when 
Prussia might be prepared to take part in it. 

S. But if the court of Berlin was resolved not to give the 
cause of England and Austria any chance of success, there was 
a new ally preparing f6r us in the North, hever thought of by 
our shortslgnted forefathers t but now esteemed much more than 
a substitute for the power bequeathed by Frederic the Great to 
his prudent succes The Empress Catharine, after augment- 
ing the resources of her dominions as much as hum^n wisdom 
c6uld do, by reigning in peace with her powerful neighbours, 
never quanrelHnj with any body but Turka and Poles, and main- 
taining a sort of character for great power with the rest of Eu- 
rope, by cautiously avoiding every movement that might ascer- 
tani hot real strength, departed from the scene of vyars and coa- 
litions, leading her son iti peaceabiO po^aes^ion of the throne. 
This princ^, being found much less unttaccable and less politic, 
was fortWith courted by the ' The amount of their pane- 
gyrics upon him was, that he possessed a warm heart and a hot 
head; so we may fairly doubt whether be was^the best of possi- 
ble associates in the new war ; and whether his opinion of the 
strength of his empire, and hiS viewii of its true iritefests, were 
as inuf^i to be tri^fed his mbther^s, who, Svirif alt the ambition 
in the Vorld to ti&:kb a direct^ part in European aflairs, and all thr 
wish to aid cbrnimm cause, !»d nevef sent Armies, nor indeed 
4 ny thing, but ImaUifostoes, into Germany ; and^ had only lent 

tiigli.id 
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^ matty seamen a(s she wished to have taught in our $er-> 
vice. 3ut Aese were tmica which tlje allies thought as little of 
As Paul himself* Acf^rainglVi Russia^ in an cvU hour, began to 
moves ceased to be invincmies and lost her sway in Euronc. 
Her influence sensibly declined at every successive event ^ forj^ 
a^ter once beginnings it was part of the e^il» that she must take 
a share in all the afeirs which occurred ; and we have now a 
right ,to assert, what we formerly predictedj^ that the effects of 
her firsti accidental successesi have vanished before the repeated 
proofs of her unfitness for holding the balance of the Continent ; 
and that as little now remains of the fear of Suwarrow, as of tlie 
influence of Catharine. We conceive^ tlien, tliat the next grand 
error of the war party has been, the confidence which they have 
r^eposed in the assistance of Russia $ both because it has made 
Aem renew tlieir hazardous warfare against France, without the 
aid of Piussia, and because it has. induced them to push forward 
into the field a power, whose assistance they might always have* 
commanded in the cabinet — a power, whose influence was never 
doubted, until its strength Was tfied. As, however, this part of 
the subject is at present the most important of all, we shall stop 
to suggest one or two considerations in support of the low esti- 
mate which we arc disposed to make of Russia as a European 
ally. These we are compelled to ruo ovejr very quickly ( but it 
is enough to mention them. 

4. There is a natural enmity between the two great powers of 
Germany and France* Those who once thought that Prussia had 
for ever deserted the Germanic cause, may now be convii)iced, 
that had Austria not been hurried on to her ruin in JiSQtS, she 
might have made head against France, with the assistance or 
Prussia, at a future and a better time. At all eventt>, when those^ 
two powers should league against France, we might always, for 
reasons too obvious to mentian, count upon their active and 
steady cooperation* is not so with Russia. She i% too far re- 
moved from the danger* She interferes too little with France^ 
She has, too few points of contact. Her natural enmity ij> rathrr 
with Germany, wilH Sweden, and with Turkt^» She has mure 
than oncesbe|(U , found ran^d on the side of France in the great 
European ItisiuQta by accidental pecuU$urities of ppi-^ 

sonaj character ip her rulprs {very praiseworthy, we admit), than 
by the oper^ion of any regular and steady principles, essential 
to her situadon, that sheibas done for the comwkon cause the lit** 
tic of which ^ much U.aaid^ She is naturally under no 
to attaek Ftsfeep ujinil Fqlqnd becomes a Freno.^ province $ aud 
when that indt^cein^Mt grriyes, obstacles- vyilt up doubt 'dong 

unth it. It isr ihunifcs;;,. that if Russia ia to interfere, according 
* S S to 
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lo her caprices in European aflaus, and not according to the fixed 
L.\v of nect she miy attack France this year, and Aus- 

tria th next \ tut It lo equally minifest, that she may Succeed in 
the one case, ahd must fail in die other. Of these tilings, we 
nre huniWy of opinion, the cabinet of Vienna has been more 
aware than 6ur own state >mcn ; and wc imagine it will scarcely 
be doubted, that a fear of Russia hurried them on to their ruin 
in 1805. 

But even 'f we weio sure of the aid of Russia against France, 
whit IS the value of tint cooperation ? It may be worth some- 
thing, if Austria and Prussia unite to b"gin tlie war, (in which 
caso, v/e vciituro to predict, it will never bo given.) It is worth 
absolutely nothing, in the only t ise in which it h^a been afford- 
ed, when Austria or Prus&ia, meeting France single-handed, are 
destroyed before Russia cui ctane into the field. 

It will be askt'd, however, why this immense empire should be 
unable to pour fiuth numerous armies, with so vast a population, 
and so small a risk of being att^ked ? To this, it may be an- 
swered, that she evidently cannot; because, with all the wish to 
do every thirtg, ohc has done nothing ; and, if there is some fl iw*, 
some hidden impotc ncy in her constitution, it is for those who 
count upon her assistance, to find it out ; or, if they deny its ex- 
istence, It least to show us why her aid has been so usele- % But 
wc alnll simply allude to several cau^Cd of weakness, enough to 
sl^ow why the performances of Ru'^sh fall always so far short of 
her promises. Her armies, though exceedingly brave, are ill of- 
ficered, and inusi he badly tlHciphned ; so that, though ten thou- 
;and Russians mi< ^ r beat an equal number of Ficnch, 50,()0(> 
Treiuh are smeiobeata much gierter force of Riisdans; and, 
unfortunauly, France will not agree to fight with small detach- 
ments. The stare of the internal administration of the co«intry ; the 
total want of able and prudent men in the important offices under 
the government ; the poverty of the empire ; above all, deficiency 
of sound In their state'- n^ert ; the exclusion even of their ta- 

lents from thrir councils, and the proportional influence of bar- 
L ^rou3 nobles or inf^Jguets j nil these and other fruitv of the half 
chilized state of Ruesia, which Catharine iU parr rendered harm- 
less by rom/ming at ic&l, and in part counteracted by hc’* owi; 
genius, must be fatal to the foreign influence of the empire, un- 
iler a monarch of inferior ability, Vvho qxcels that great princess 
only in rashness. The I'artiaf successes of Snwarrow, confirm, 
lather than modify, thi*. statement- For, how long wdll an army 
bf Victorious, in wjrch onfv one mm can be foiind IJt to ron.- 
nfcmd ? Wh'l » tV right whig is ant\ihUateff by the Russian tac- 
tic » of Kc’w 'kbff, what at'ails it that a Ettrbpe»*n should lead on 
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the left to ci. momentary triumph ? Truly, w l.iko these 
thiugs i^ito the account, and coubivlcr how little the Scime dcfci ts 
exist in the French ajrstem, we myat limit our Lopet> t f Ru^ »i m 
assistance to a very humble Scale. Par from tlmikmc; of tiiuinphs 
over France, we snail be extremely well pleased it llu^bia can 
save herself— happy if siw Shall be Found stronger at honu* ilunt 
abroad— if the folly of 1805, aiid'thc phrenay of 1806, diall »iot 
enable the conquerors of Austerlita ana Jena, as thc^y ato calkil, 
but we will only say the conquerors of Jemappe, to tran.tcr, 
from St Petersburgh to Moscow, the scat of those touuscls wluch 
have ruined Europe. 

5. When the advocates of the war faction refuted to be taught, 
by experience, the les*»ou oi the strength of Franco, it \va^ a na- 
tural consequence of their obstinate blimhiess, that hating, more 
by good fortune than by their own merits, obtained an interval of 
peace, they should wholly waste a period the more valuable, as 
they wer<? resolved it should be of short duration, and should ap- 
ply tlicmsclves to nothing but attempts at renewing the war, in- 
stead of undertaking such improvements in their domestic econo- 
my as their past losses had plainly suggested. Nothing C4n more 
evidently demonstrate the length to which this blindno>s had pi o- 
ceeded, than the abstract ol Mr Centz'» compaiative view of 
France and the allies, given abovc^ In describing the superiority 
of France, he enumerates none of the tircufUstances to which 
she really owes her constant success. Hev a|Itf>gcthcr ovcrlopks 
the grand difference between hor and the powers whom she has 
destroyed, — the singular dhplaf of talents in every department 
which the revolution has occasioned. While this fatal event has 
placed, at the disposal of thp French gpven^ment, by whomso- 
I ver avlministercd, die whole genius and a<"qulrements of the state, 
that is, slie whole powt^r of thirty millions of civili/c‘<l people ; 
and while all the successive rulers have persisted in availing them- 
selves of this mighty force, by c^nploying, on every occasion, 
merits, and not mea: — can we wonder that they have beaten 
enemies wdio have as uniformly persiaied in the opposite Una of 
Londuct 5 have dfisji^Cd the Very talents V^hich were overwhelm- 
ing them; and> fijJC bejbg bjr their own defeat®, luve 
only become the more peryem infatuated after each dis- 
aster f Ah tUu> Mif know ; and yet they tci! 

u'ji that Franco tus de<v»u|ed thc^ by * //jt»g 
All this wre know, yet heUeve at e ith new coalition tliat 
Fraxice wijf he conquered. th<& fofatl cowtiast Wfoie oui 

eyos, of talepts ^ against imbecUhy, we gaxe with j 

atuppl w^o^ider tfiat vtctoiy is given to ihe sf’ : 

aiicl we CfOWot imer tiwr greatest mass of genius .hid 

experience which the woild eVer saw, should oi'^espow^r the 

$ h diill’. 
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jl.‘t*rjcantry «iml thcr heraldry of Germaoy, uutU we find Vi- 
.Ml hi, and DresciejUi .fnd Berlin, th^ head quarters of French ar- 
j 1.0 .. If the jounce of Leolxjii, or even of I-unevillc, had been 
piolonj^cd, and devoteil to the f^re^uoi^s cultivation of the allied 
losourccS'— if, wise by experience, they h^d adopted such reforms 
all their disasters demanded in^heir domestic ecortomy-^f, 
sto.idily contemplating the great enghus.by which France had de- 
leated them, they had resolved to gght net another time^at her 
own M-capons, by choosing ministers and generals ifiroOi their ta-' 
lents, and not from their quarters, or dieir grey hairs ; then we 
might li 4 VC had some right to indulge hopes of success, and our 
wondvi would have been less silly had we failed. 

(). The list lemark which ve shall at present offer upon this 
.pclmchcly subject, is in some degree connected With the pre- 
< eding. The general conduct of the war, it is needless to oh- 
>prve, was extremely iiiJudiciou<t on the part of the allies. But 
i^aiglaiid, too, always adopted the line of operation the least cal- 
culated to assist the common cause. We allude at present to the 
military history of the war merely. The history of our alliances 
u partly anticipated^ and partly too obvio^us, to require any fur- 
ther notice. * But, unhappily, our vrisdom has not been much 
ttiorc conspicuous, even wlicn we were acting by our individu.il 
force, and attempting to assist our allies with our fleets and ar- 
mies, unfettered by their separate interests, or by the weakness 
of their cpunsels. To describe, in a single sentence, the funda- 
mental errors in wliich England has sp latafly persisted, it may 
be sufficient if we remark, that she has reversed die ancient doc- 
trine pf conquering ^kmoiic-i in Germany i and has preferred de- 
fending her Gem m allies in the; West Indies. She has sent 
Hoot aftei deevt, and army aftey army, to seiae upon those dis- 
tant and defenceless settlements ; spending millions of money to 
purchase the temporary possession of an useless territot^j or create 
a hurtfql drain of her meicantile resources y f sacrincing thou- 
sands 

* Mr Getitx haamde a aumbBr of cxcdjjcatreuiarlts qo the ueedhty 
of adbeo'ng to jprindpks of jullfce and honour in sll attempts to rrftorcj 
the balance of He oas entirely .ovi^lookcd coodud of Ruf- 

iia In 180 2 and 180a, telailye to Gernua indiemnities, the jrnoft un- 
fortunate which public baa r^cived lipcc the partition of 

PolaA<L^^|V4!i entirely agree with fatjpi ib'hb general tyn^ta & and there- 
fore wpSink that no reftoratloti of the bslanpe can be esq^^ed from 
the dims of ^cabinctB, who one day publilh mapifelioea agasntt ufnrpa- 
tIon,md the next n:re futtnd ihating in its fpoils.’ 

t We have formerly explained. No. VllL, the imtnaer in which 
Weft India eofiqoefts imift ilwajt divert the cajM of the ttOther coun- 
try into the word; channels% 
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sands of men to obtain grares for thousands mote. If all rfu*v.' 
expeditions^ or the greater part of tliem, which have thus, at 
any particular time^ been employed in'sei'zirtg spice or sugar 
islands, had been united, at a proper season, in one army* we 
should <have possessed a formidable means of unnoying^the cncmv 
in Europe not that, in this tjse, it would have been advise- 
able to repeat a similar error, and to send out force upon such 
expeditions as could only end in temporary advantages, wliere 
the enemy had little or no interest in opposing us. 

It is evident that we might retake Holland, ** and defend Naplo'^j- 
or Portugal f, without materially benefiting the great cau?>e, or ul- 
timately saving even Holland, Naples aiul Portugal themselves. 
For the plan of France' had always been, to strike the grand blow 
hi the right place — in the Jieart of her enemies } <6 win the great 
game lirsV and then to sweep the small stakes at her loisun*. 
hhe cared not though England^ in the mean time, should ralve 
possession of a few detached And naturally defenceless spots of the 
Continenc, quite sure that, as soon H she overcame thg mam 
body of the euetny, sho could recover those Utile outworks when 
bhe chose 5 and equally aWare, tliat, if she “was worsted i|i Vlic centi c, 
it availed her nothing to have her troops secure elsewhere, lliorc- 
fore, wc conceive it cannot be dented that England, after withdraw- 
ing from her colonial Schemes’ sufficient supplies of 'men to form a 
lespcctable army, should have assisted the aJUcS in Etirope, either 
by directly joining them with this large force, pr by making such 
a formidable diversion on one side, could ensure their success 
on the other. In the former case, she must have aciiuircd .a sa- 
lutary influence over their couitseh> as well as their operation . 
Ill the field, besides immediately contributing to their success. 
This was probably the be«t mode of carrying on her part of the 
combined ppenation®. Next to it, some great and efficient diver- 
sion would have been the wisest measure ; but not tliose paltry 
attacks, weak from fheir number and dispersion, which only tend 
to provoke the enemy^s contempt, or to irritate a few of his 
peaceable subjects 5 which can secure no permanent advantage ; 
which, even u successful m the fnean time, will be neglected by 
France until sho haft fought the grtelt battle, and placed herself 
altogether above them $ wWch’being neglected by her, and locking 
up our ownclisposdd’le forte, 'are in truth diversions in her favour. 
Ilud such obvious Considerations prevailed oyer our love of ^ugar 
islands, and our eternal aCtlyity h) the line of small, secret expe- 
ditions, England would not now have been reduced to lament 
the decay of her influence in ,tlie counsels by which France must 
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be opposed ; or to sec the continent ruined, as was truly ob- 
served by that illustrious man, to whose prophecies we were deaf, 
before an English sword had been drawn in its defence* 

The result of all our errors has been the present calamitous 
state of Europe* Nor have our misfortunes taught us wisdonu 
It caainot be denied that the people of this country are still blind 
to their r^al situation 5 that they have not given over hopes of 
conquering France by a continuance of the war j tliat they have 
rejoiced in the last and greatest of our calamities-t^e failure of 
our attempts to save Europe by a peace* This iufatuation will 
continue until the public burdens press with an intolerable 
weight upon the higher, as well as the lower orders of the com- 
munity ; or until Englishmen acquire the real courage to look 
their situation in the face, and ask themselves, once for all, what 
is to be gained by continuing the contest* We heartily wish 
that the euro may be ofFected, not by the first, but by the last 
of these clianges ; and to contribute our humble assistance to- 
wards this salutary work, has been the object of the present te- 
dious and unpleasant discUfision^ For we are satisfied that the 
change in ouestion never can happen, while tine people persist in 
flattering tnemsclves with hopes of continental assistance, and 
pray for their destruction in the shape of a fifth coalition* 


Art* II* Asiatic Researches : or^ Transactims f the Society instil 
iuteA in Betigaly for inquiring into the Historic and AnttquUteSy the 
ArtSy Seknuiy . nd Literature of Asion Vol* VII* 

W E now resume our account of this curious and interesting 
volume* 

* Narrative of a Route from Chunai^hur to Tertna^dumy in the 
Ellar sircar^ Captain J. T. Blunt ^ 

'fttE Journal of this olTicer unites all die interest imparted by 
travels into an unknown Coun^, where^each* step afibtds infoa- 
matiou to the geographer, with that deritei from tracing the 
manners of tribes in states of civilization widely different* From 
countries in high cultivatiAft, we ate led into tracts covered by 
thick forests, under whose^ the savage natives pursue the 
chase, and, ignorant of the art^f which seem indigenous in their 
vicinity, limit their knowledge to transfizidg with their arrows 
tte deer and aiiielop*-* cohefrs of these sylvan regions, and to the 
iNftde culture of a fertile soil* Are these people different from 
Ilindue in origiiii in h»nguage, and rcBgkm ? Are they the 
aborigine^ of who^ xeUring from the encroachments of fo- 
reign 
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Teign Invaders, led on by Brahman&i have continued to assert 
Aexr ancient indeJ^endencej protected by the insalubrious atmo- 
sphere of their tno^ntains, and by the Impenetrable forests in which 
they have sought and found a refuge ? Sueh are the questions 
suggested bythd j^rusal of this narrative. We -know that they 
ha?c been amweted in the affirmative by some writers. Bciore 
We tate leave of CapUMh Blontj some reasons will be staled for 
our dissenting from their Conclusions. 

On the 28th of January' 1795, Captain Blunt left Chunarghur, 
on the banks of the Ganges, with a itiiliLiry escort, consisting of 
a Jemmaddar, and thirty sepoys. 'Ihc object of his journey being 
* to trace a route between Berar, Orissa, and the northern Sir- 
cars, ' he proceeded in a southerly direction, and crossed tlic 
river Sona, at Silpi. The whole of thLs march was performed 
through a poor and mountainous country, scantily inhabite<l by 
the Cnandelas, a tribe of Rajputs. * The hoar frost had been so 
sharp as to blight the leaves on the trees, and had veiy much in- 
jured the crops. * After crossing the Sona, the route lay through 
thick woods itid low hills. At the village of Amria, the remains 
of an aqueduct were still visible. The Gatama there rolls its pure 
waters oircr beds of blue and red slate, to join the Sona. *rhis 
dibtrict is inhabited by CarwarS; a race of mountaineers, whom 
our traveller evidently considers as distinct from Hindus, since 
he has inserted a specimen of their language. We have ever been 
strongly impressed with the little reKance to be placed on a few 
words collected ftom unknown tongues, as specimens of language; 
and we think that the following, extremely succinct, merit-, 
to be cited, as an example of it. The ear is extremely rtpt to be 
deceived m receiving new sounds ; and it is always uncertain if 
the native has $ei?:ed the idea of the intturoganr. 

* In the courfe of my inquiries into the date of this wild ronntrv* * 
fays Captain Blunt, * my attenrion wa«» occahondly dire<iied to the IdJi- 
giiage of the mountaineers, Which induced me to colle<Fl a imall ijjeci- 
men of it ; but as tl*c only method 1 had of acquinng ihi. was by poiiit* 
iug to the objed of which I required the iname, the followmg v.eic t!)*^ 
only words which, after mUcdi paios, 1 could colfeift. 

Caiwara. 

1^0^, - - Go^cknty^ 

to lit down, - gonurr9f 
fstt, • - minka* 

u gostt, • c&ar^ur* 

Srfif - • u^m(te^faL 

, a ty^r^ • hromu 

a hotlvi - - thekut, ' ' 

th<^mo6n, • chadehna, 

the fup, - IT fifsrjuttihv/fah. ’ 

Now, 
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NTow, .ttic abstract idea expressed by: foed^ or alt that serves 
for bustenaiice, Is riot very easily cottvey^d. appears 

fo us to mtroiii io^cook or dr^bs %dVti|als on Ae earth. Is it cer- 
f airt tliat the second word presents a Carwar infinitive ? Miniip 
for s4f, seems a cornipqon of .the Pet^ian «mwr. Cfiargur, a 
goat, 6f the sansscrit, C/niag^fa, The words for fire, a^d ,tbe sun 
and mdoti, are the same as in Sanscrit, wi& the addition of the 
word g<?d to the two first. The industry Captain Blunt is 
highly commendable, and out remarks are only intended to ex- 
p<ise the probable f illacy of any inductions from such documents 
lurnished by travellers. 

From Amria our author proceeded to Shahpur, the capital of 
tlie Rajah of Singrowla, on the banks of the Rhair, a considerable 
river. It is a large town, situated in a fertile plain, ^d the disi^ 

1 rict abounds in iron ore. The route to thexor|ifine$ pf Singrowla 
lily through a w'ell cultivated tract : Four Hindu temples m great 
antiquity, and formed in the solid rock, were at no great distance. 
The image of Ruvana with his hundred arms, and many in the 
temples consecrated to the Phallic rites, were now obscured by 
plants, and the path obstructed by shrubs. 

The mquntains of Corair terminated the territories of Singrow.^ 
la. Their inhabitants, called Chobans« seem to us also a tribe 
o( Hindus, qs well as the Carwars. We deduce this inference 
from a peasi^y^t’s i^ecoqimending a safrificc to Nilacanta, before 
scaling the eminence?. The blue necked god, is a well known 
epithet of Siva, who presides over mountains. 

Contiguous to Corair, lay Cargama, subject to Motibal, a Gond 
chief, i The Conds seeing us ^amp quietly, came out to the 
number pf fifty to gaze at us. appeared to be a stout well 

looking people, and in every respect superior to the mountaineers 
of Corair. ’ It is much to be lamented, tliat Captain Blunt has 
not furnished us with more information concerning this singular 
people. The extensive region,, named from them Gondwaua, 
proves how widely tfieir^ tcrritpricji (ormetly stretched in the 
centre of Hindustan $ their little isolated principalities are still 
found in parts of it, interspersed more cultivated nations, 
fiom wUofTi the Gonds have neither borrowed their refinement, 
nor their arts. These people ate indisptttahfy ^Qt considjsred as 
Hindus by Captain Blunt i for, speaking vo£ two pilgrims plun- 
ifcrcd by these sarag^} * Having travelled unmolested: 

fur some rime, and pbsisted, inisome the alms^of the 

Hindus, wherever they found themj^.the? had at last fallen In 
with the hut^ aqd juogh^ inhl^hited hy 
plundered and miwdered. many qf; 1^^ of 

ahou' bodi<»s tVy Ijadsm^de offerings to.tbeir god./ But wc 

* * ’ . * . . . . really 
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really eali difcoTer no proof that the Gonds arc not Hindus, \n 
this Th6* pfcdatoiy who plumkr the cara\.in of tb0 
pious Mofleitt journeying towards Mecca* to perfotoj hi^ devo- 
tions at the faured &ba^ arej like him, Arabians and Moilent)s : 
the batiditti '*who infeft the Apennines, and befit th^ pilgrims 
travelling to thelhrlne of out lady of are, ney^rthelcft, 

Italians and Catholics, and even vny faperilitinus ones. Cap- 
tain Blunt has afforded us no partlquUrs on wbith a decided opi> 
nxon might bfe founded ; but v.x think it right to neglcA no cjr- 
cumHiauce that can facilitate the inveiligation of lb cutiptu .a fatl 
as the exiftence of a diftinft race, whether aborigines or other- 
wife, In the centre of Hinduftan, Wc will rcmirk, then, that 
all the names of perfons and places, which he ineiiticns amongft 
Ae Oonds, are common Hindu names. Molibal \tds 

Rajah of C^rgama ; Pratapghar, the ninie of th^ feat of the molt 
powerful Gond chief, conhlh of two Saidorit words ; BnupaU 
patan, the refidence of die moil favage of thtfe people, fignihes, 
in ^anfciit, ^ the ZemindUi^s town : ' in nil this 'ue difeover^no 
traces of a dtfUn^ origin. Moreover, it is quite unaccountable, 
that no mention of the Gonds fhoUld appear in the Puratias, if 
they always exiffed in their prefent fftoation a diftln£t race; the 
name of^Gondwana, applied to their country, is mahlfeitly of 
Mohammedan origin, from the termination, as in Telmgana, fee* 
BeOdes, in the centre of their territorlesi lies the famous refort 
of pilgrims, the faored Amaracantaca, at the joint fource of the 
Sona and die Narmada, {vfifg- Nerbudda), which, iffuifig from 
the lame fountain, purfue their cOUtfes in oppohte direAions, 
till they join the Ganges and the ocean which waihes Malabar. 
In the Matfya Purana, we find a deferiprion of the courfc of the 
Narmada, on whofe brinks were a number of fpots confecrated 
by Hindu fuperftUion, from Amaracantaca, the mod celebrated, 
to its conilueiice with the ocean. ^ A very particular account 
given of that place, and no mention made of its being lituated 
jn the midft of a Civsfge race, from whom the pflgdms would 
have every thing to apprehend. If the ritrs of fupcrllition may 
foinethnes be traced to refined policy, no inilitution is entitled to 
higher praife, than the eftabUuunent of thefe annual rendezvous, 
at far dnbnt templea, over tht^ whole furface of Hinduffan. They 
gave i>ecafion,*in^fad;, to annual fairs fpiritual advantage unitecl 
with temporal profit In dclirminiii| the journey 5 and the pil- 
grims Wrent and returned loaded; with the commodities of their 
refpeflive countries, but difexicUmbmd of the moral guilt they 
might previdufly have eonfta&ed. it knot In a land of hol- 
rile fava^ that polwy would* di^late their effablifiimcnt, unfefs 
with a View to their avHiratSt^n^ %nd then the means could fcarce- 

ly 
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ly fall of producing iind* All thefe circumftattces lead to a 
fulpu ion that rite Gohde are a Hindu* nation) whefc civdtzatioti 
lus retrograded polterior to the MufuJmaa invafion) and to the 
interruption that event occaficmed in the regular prafltice of the 
lent nte$^ 

I'hc Hutiu divides the Mahratta territory from the diftrifl; of 
Cargama : a tribe, called Cmdiirs by our author, inhabit the 
pergunnah of Mahtni, and were employed in cdebiatn.g the 
icdive rues of the Hull. Rctiiapur, the feat of a Mahratta 
fubadar, confdU of looo huts; and Ciptiufi Blunt had now 
jouru'*ycd near 300 miles in a country ^f*ni.uHy dcfolate, ami 
aPUvht a pcoplt gentrally fivage. The Mahratla authority there 
d ac-j fiom httic more tiian half a century. Retn«.piir wa^ pre* 
\iaully .lu independent principality, which counted a fucccflion 
ot 52 princes. Its nimc appears to indicate, that cliamotida were 
indigenous there, as well as hi the adj icent territory of Sumbhui- 
pur. Captain Blunt here procured foinc iccowru ot rue ‘ l\tblt5 
l.ird of Amaracintaca. The Sona iifcs on llie Ctiil lide ol it, 
and lloub firit through 1 indira, v lure, being joined by numtr- 
o^^ other (Ircanis from rhe north-taO: fide of ihis in^unt i < lu 
land, It proceed*, in a norther v diredlion, through u> und 

B und ; wh<nc< luining lo the call wird, it pmlu b i.s couif^' 
to ihc fTangtii After afunding the Taule luul, the icmpJc is 
lound fituatcd nearly in the centie ol it , where the Nw^rmaua nfes 
from a Imall pucka cund, or v/ell, frum wdiich, they told me, a 
llream pcrpctuilly flows, and glides along tht furfacc ot the high 
land, until, reaihii'j the weft end of it, it precipitates itfclf into 
Muiidcla. ih*«y fk' ribed the ffdl as immenfe, and fiid that, 
at ih- ioot of the Table land, its bed becomes a oonfidcrablc ex- 
panle, where, btmg joined by fcveral other ftreams, it aflumes 
tia iorm i'f a larg#' river. * 

Gur author now journeyed through the fertile and cultivated 
diltri<n: of Chatifgur to Raipur, confifttng of three tho’danrl 
huts. The roid from Culuc to Nagpur pafTcs thiough Raipur, 
s^huh 1$ conkquently the centre ol a confiderable commerce. 
Seven davs more, during which he travelled fouth, brought him 
to the coniines of this diftniSf, wafhed by the Mahanadi, bejond 
which thick foteits and high mountains marked the commence- 
ment of another ttaft inhabited by^Gonds. The Rajah oi Con- 
%i*r, cslled Sy«tma Singh, (a Ktndu name), furndhed him with 
guides through a country difputed by the i^nds and Mahrattas* 
Beyond this, he entered adocKer fertile d&ftrt^ ruled by the Mah* 
ratus. Bylraghar, the qbief town, confifts df thrvtv hundred 
tded and thacchf cl hdufes ; it is by Ac fi^uengata, which, 

flowing weilMrard, uttims iu waters wilH thofe of the Venwa, 
Bauen gungi ) 
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A de«ite of trancing the shortest route, induced Captain Blunt 
to attempt a passage through a country inhabited by the most 
vage of the Good tribes ; but noeturnal attacks, and constant 
alarms^ obliged him to return with his small party, after reaching 
the banks of the Indravati, a considerable river* Lai Shah, a 
Gond chief# informed our authoi, that he Lad acted wisely in 
desisting from his attempt to penetrate to Bhupalpatan ; ‘ for ilwc 
the inhabitants are of a more savage nature than any others of 
the Gond tribes ; both sexes going naked, and living entirely up* 
on the produce of their woods : that even the people in his coun^ 
iry, who# by communication with the M'thratlas, had become in 
.some degree civilized, oat grain only during throe months of tlie 
year, and subsist on roots and fruits during the remaining nine 
months.* Lai Shah was attended by five hundred Gonds, ^ most 
of thci.* and well made men. Upon comparing them with 
r>o iIlCY appeared in nowise inferior to them in stature# 

1 veij After tracing the Venvia ft> its confluence willi 

fh'' Cadaveri, Captain Blufi*- cntvred the district of Palimslui, go- 
verned hy a 'iVling r chief, tli^n l»i rcLcUion nj^ainst the Nizam. 
hVoni hc'jce, foliu .ring the course of the C/adaveri, which sepa- 
rates a tract inhabited by Gv>nd'» from the civilized inhabitanls 
of Tclingaua, h; cutcTCtl the Comfanv’s tc\raories in the Shear 
o: Rdjmajideri, 

* Ar Actfii0i1 gJ tt New Dtijjhmus^ an InJmhitant cf the 

Or Roxburgh. 

In the last edition of the Ziystma Naiura of Lintycus, Gmcliii 
particulnizes four distinct species of this g€‘nu‘* of cctzccous 
f.'>he£», dibtingui?>lie<l by having teeth in each jaw 5 v/z* the por- 
poise, dol]>hin, grampus, and bclluga of the Ruvsiim^. 
deipliinus gangcticuo, of which Dr Re\b«rgli makes a fifth 
ciet, liao si’vty teeth in each jaw. As they aboutul in the Gangeti# 
\/e lament that the Doc^’or has not furni'-hed a dr^criptiou from 
a full grown individual, lathcr than from ‘ a youug, iiale more 
than half grown, mile, six and a half foot in icngtli, aiid at the 
thickest pau, which is nearly about# or rather behind, the pec* 
toral fins, Uirec in circumference : the weight one hundred and 
twenty pounds. * 

‘ Translatisn of one of the InSi ripikhs on the Pillar at De/aiy ( all^ 
ed the Lat of Firuz Shah. Ji^^j Ilcdry Colcbrooke, 

IFUk Introduciory Rmarhs^ h/ Mr Ifarington* ' 

* Amonc; the places built by Fintz Sluh, ^ says the author of 
Uie Heft achm, in Mr HarJngtou's translation# ‘ is a hunting 
place# which populace call the Lat pf Firuz Shah. It is a 

house 
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ol ilirce stories, in the centre of which has been erected a 
|ulUr of red stone, of one piece, and tapering upwards. Re- 
port says, this pillar is monument of renown to the Rajalts, or 
i findu princes, and that Firuz Shah set it up within his hunting 
place. * Mr Harington adds, tliat the height oi the pillar now 
Visihie nhovo the building is thirty-seven feet, and that its circum- 
fotence, where it joins the terrace, is ten feet four inches. The 
building is supposed to have been used Firuz Shah as a mena- 
gerie niicl an aviary. This piince died in A. D. 1388 5 but the 
tlaf»* of tlie pillar is altogether uncertain. Five inscriptions, in 
unknown characters, engraved on the pillar, have been accurate- 
ly transcribed from the manuscript of thw late Captain Hoare. A 
sixth in Devanagari, and in tlie Sanscrit language, has already been 
published l)y Sir William Jones, from a copy made by Colonel 
PoHcrj hut the date Laving been inaccurately copied, a new 
translation is now^ presented. The date of this inscription is 
ascertained to be 1220 of the Samvat sera, or A. D. 1 iS-l. The 
conquests of Visala Deva, son of Billa Deva, are extolled, wlio 
reigned between the mountains Himavan and Vindhya. But as 
such monuments are only useful in illustrating history, it is sur- 
prising that the translators have not applied it to that purpose. 
The unknown characters prove that the architecture is much more 
ancient than the time of Visala Deva : hence Mr Colebrooke ap- 
pears to have committed an oversight, in supplying the word 
* monument ’ at the commencement ; since it was manifestly 
not the monument, but the inscription only, which belonged to 
Visala Deva.' 

* In the year 1220, 00 the 15th day of the bright half of the moon, 
Vaifakhe (this monu*'^cnt) of the fortunate Vifala Deva, fon of the for- 
tunate Biila Deva, king of Sacambhari. ’ 

But WQ find that Shchabeddin Mohamed, king of Ghaur, a 
country situated to the north-west of Hindustan, after conquer- 
ing the Mohamedan prince who reigned in Iiahore, carried his 
arms into India, which he hstrassed with repeated incursions, in 
most of which he Was repulsed by the valour of Pithura, king of 
DolUi. Ill the eighth battle, the Rajah Was taken prisoner, and, 
in his pf'Tson, terminated List of the Hindu dynasties, who 
reigned m Dehli, in tiie year of the Hegira 588, or A. D. 1192- 
The reign of Pitlmra was of forty-ulne years, and, consequent- 
ly, included the yeiar U64* the oaie of the mscriptioiv Billa 
was not his faiiier, but ihe founder of the dynasty ; and 
the inscription records with that by his prowess the land of 

urfne (Aryavarte) was the name sigmfied, being once 

liioie cle.ired fr^hi Uarboriattaf, (Miecb^ch*ha.) This inscription 
provto chat, in the idnk of (tiare ^led Vtsala Deva), 

the 
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tie Dcwnagari character difteret? much less from the Bengalese 
than it does at this day. vosv^els* in particular, arc wi iueii 
in Benpih ■^he*o the modern alteration has never been adopteti. 

The importance of this inscription, in ronfirmmg and illus- 
trating die records extant, relative to the history of Ilindusun, 
at the period iiasmediately preceding the Mohammedan conquest, 
induces u$ to translate trom Abul Fazil, the passage respecting 
Rajah Pithujra, whom the inscription cilh VisaU JDova, king ( If 
Sacambiiari. We have no doubt tliat this was his real name ; lok 
the word ‘Piihura, * of the Moliamuicdaii wiitors, is dostiuitr oL 
9igQtfTcation> and appears to us a corruption of FiitUivi Rsj, kuvj 
of the £arth^ probably a title of thia prince. 

* In the year 429, ol the wra of Viciamaditya (A. D. 37^), A- 
oaagapab ^f die tn‘bc of Tanor, railed the llaaddtd of juiiice, an<l 
faundcA the city of DcHli. < la the year 84 oi tiie fame atra, (A. D. 
79a )» in the viciaity of that vaft metropohs, the conted waa decided 
between PriUuviriij (defeended from AnaDgapnl) and BiiU deva, )* 01 
the Cbohan tribe. The latter gained the thioue by hij virtoi’^* In 
the rrign of Rajdi Blthura, t the Siiltati Moa/eddtti of GJji/na 
fevtrul unfucccrsfiil incuifitma int^o lUndulUn, Seven times he rent wed 
the attack, and Waa aa often deftated* In the year of the Ilcgiia 
(1192, A. D.}, II the eighth battle wae fought near Tlunefwara, in 
which the Rajah Was taken prifoncr. He had in \m feryice a hundred 
heroej, eudi of whom was named Shamaiit, whofe wonderful exploita 
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Otir author mantfcdly means, that AnangapaJ added a new city, 
called Dchh, to the ancient city of Indrapralilu. That rlws is rciil) 
h**? idea is pro\cd, by his having previoufly nueationed iPchl* as the ca- 
pital of the P^ndava, many ctnturiea before Auungapal ; though it vvai 
then called IndrapTallhan 

f Tins ifi iodliputUtbiy the BilU deva, mcotioiKd in the injrL,iiptIon. 

I The VlfaU deva, who caufed tlw iflfi;rij^tion to be engraved. 

|l It mpll be obfervjcd# that Abu! F^jxil gives the pedigree of Rajah 
PUimra £b incarw&Iy, that the length of the reigns from the aceeffion 
of BilJ# deva to the, defeat and death of Pithui/i, the lad of hib dc- 
feendants, occupy only 83 yeaia ajUd 7 mootin' ; though tfjLy Hiould 
131 an interval of four buoaVed ye$r», from A. 1 ). 792 to 1 192. The 
hiftorian Mobacned Cafim« Feriflita appears to contradift Abiil Fa/»'|, 
by calling KhandiraV of Dthli, and l^tbura king of Aj imira. 
But this mcoanilency is only apparent ; for, in anotW paiTage, he 
names Kkandfrax, Sc^^Har (general) of IVhli. He wa? the broth^*r 
and general of Fr^HSvi^ wHme khlgdooi oi bdeambhari included both 
Ajanurti aad tb^g^idtisirefideAae have beca the former* 

Col^nt^l Dow has^rend^iild whole p^aga uixInuUigiblc, by exiling 
tlie city/pf Serhinajh * Teherh^ ’ and pFaaingU in Ajamira, whiid 
lit is confldcrahly north of Dehli, 
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rjn litiilicr Le detailexl iror cudited. But in this battie none of them 
vtic prcfcnt. Fot this pifiicc, from his amorous difpoiaion» rcflgned 
' pnipuc for muflcy mlfes, and fpent his days in a way unworthy of 
of him, carcltfs of ftatc affairs, and heedlefs of militaiy duties. The fto- 
r) IS thus related. Rajah Jayachandra^ king of Hinduflan, dlfpenfed 
In II ICC in the city of Canoj, and the other princes acknowledged his fu- 
promacy. Attraftcd bj hia generofity, a multitude of Perfians and Tar- 
tars weie engaged in liis fcrvlce. This prince propofed to perform the 
foicnin faciiBce, called R ijafuya. In this ceremony, it was the cuftom 
for all menial offices to be performed by kings, even to wafhing the u- 
tenlils, and kindling the fire ; and the hand of a princefs rewarded the 
inoft defer ving. Rajah Vilhura intended to repair to the feilival, like 
tlic others ; but it was hinted ro him that the fipieme dominion being 
now in his family, it would be improper for him t«' cro. The flame 
of rivalfiitp was thus kindled in his hieaJl ; and he nbtented himfelf. 
Jayachandra refolvtd to compel his attendarcc. but was deterred by the 
TKiir approach of il t time fived for the ceremony ; he therefore caiifed 
u gol'iiMi flatue of the Rajih to be fiulptuicd, and placed it at the gate 
nt the tt.ir.plc, r,s pcrfoimhig the functions of janitor. Pilhura enraged 
at this *tffront, p.uiled by 5C0 men in dilgmTe, went to the facri- 
f cc. fell \ipon the aif mbiy, and, after much bloodilicd, carriod off the 
nfitcy in tripmph. Hut the piiuccfs, enamoured with Pithura, from 
*hc Tccital of his valorous exploits, refufed to give her Jiaiid to thepiince 
ihoitn by her father, wlio, indignant at her prcdilcdion lor his lival, 
dilmilled her from the palace, and included hci in a ftparate manlion. 
PoImiu no fooi or hf-aid this ftoiy, than he burnt with de (ire for the 
fail pnloiicr ; ord filching an eminfat muilcian, he commanded iiini to 
rcpaii to the court Jayachandra, c® an oncorriafl, while himfdf, with 
a chofen band, followed as hia attent^anN, Hy the talifman of piu- 
(lence, and the witcl c-aft of valour, he fei/ed ilic bnll of dtli-c, and 
bo*c it ti m hant t ' his capital. The hundred Shamants, in various 
difguifes, made head one after the other agunft the hoil of pvMlucrs, 
and put tfum to fl« ;ht. Firfl, Govinda Rdi oppoled them, and mul- 
titudes of the cneniy accompanied him in death. Narfingha Deva, Chan* 
dll Pandir, Saidula Sula'^ghi, and Balhen Deva, with his tw*o broth«.rs, 
after petforming wondeitui exploits, txchanged ihclr lives foe fame ot\ 
tbt firil day. The bodies of the hundred iSbamaots lay ftrewed on the 
loute: but Pithura and his two brothers, accompanied by Chanda, 
brought the bride to ptbli. A fatal triumph ! for the Rajah became 
fo enamoured of her cbilrms, that he neglected every other objeft. A 
year afterwards, Sbehabeddin availed himfelf of this circumihtnee, to 
form an alliance with Jayachandra, apd feized on various places, Pi- 
.^ura long remained ignorant of I/3 danger, immured with the princefs 
in the receffes bf the palace. Atlea{ttb> the chiefs eaufed Chanda to 
entd tilt queen^s apartments, and to inform him Of the fiate of affairs. 
Elated with former vi^lnries, the Rajah iuftxntly called a few troopSs 
and marched to attack the iafidets. But c^^ftaocei were now 

.»! dumged; 
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chaflgedi ; iht heroic companiooa of hU former cxplotis vrcrc no more i 
the empire wa$ in confufion ; nod Jayachattdn* pTcviondv hi** aPy^ wa i 
leagued wUh the foe. Rajah Pithura was m^de pnfoncr, and cf»rneJ 
to Ghazna. Chanda* faithful to hi« mafttr, hurried thith<r, and btlng 
i;rcU received by the Sultan as a mnilcian* he conttived to enter the pu. 
fon$ and| attrading bn maiftt’s attention by bia well knov^n f( auds, 
propofed that he fhould invite the Sultan to be a fpi^ator of dex- 
terity with the bow, when he might revenge hia wrong«». Tin* wa* 
refotved and esecut^ $ hot the death of the Sultan was compcMif ud 
by that of the Rajah and of Clmnda. Such is the Hind^ tradition ; 
but thePerfian wntcr-< affert that Pithura Ml in battle,' 

Wc hope the length of this passage, translated from Ahulfi'/il, 
’Wrill be excused, on account of the interest excited by tlie rouiagc 
and character of the last Hindu prince wl)o sat on tlir tin one of 
Gehli- faithful picture of Hindu manners which the nana- 
tive presents, (manners which appear to have undergone no 
change from the date of the Puranas, till the Mohammedan cf^n- 
quest), was an additional motive for its insoition. 

Tournaments and religious ceremonies ; princesses beiitowing 
their hands on the cavaliers who distinguish themselves in martial 
exercises ; others carried off by biiigle heroes, tliougli surrounded 
by opposing hosts, such are the circumstances wlucli perpetually 
recur in Hindu poems j love and war, beauty and valour, unite 
in the same romantic adventures, and recal the times of chivalry, 
celebrated by the Italian muses, when 
< Riionava Parigt di ftrumenti, 

Di trombe, di tamburi, et di campane 
VedevanG corfier con pararoenti. 

Con fogge nuove, peregrine ct ftrane 5 
D'oro e di gl'oje tanti addobbamciiti, 

Che non baGatio a dir li voce lemane : 

Che per placer* all* alto irapcradorc, 

Ognuno a fuo poter fi fecc onore. * 

* Account of the Cucis^ or Lunctas* By John Macrae, Esq, 
Communicuted btf J. H. Harington, E<q. 

The anniversary discourses of Sir William Jones supplied an 
important desiderstum^ by indicating and generali7mg tlic ir )st 
prominent facts discovered since the last. Such a summary by 
tlie eloquent and philosophic Cuvier, usually lorjn> the mosi in- 
teresting portion of the labour of the French Institute. But lor 
the Asiatic Society, the adoption of this plan is almost indisper- 
sable to the reputation which their labours so well dosci ve '] o 
men accustomed to reflect on certain topics, a simple nart itive 
will frequentlyvsuggest deductions little thought ot by the wr^t* is ; 
a proof of this has already been given in the dissertatioM ou the 

T 2 Singhala ; 
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tSiiighila ; the papjcr before U3 affords another. From this we 
consider it as certain, that the savage mountaineers who inhabit 
or infest the lofty barriers of the English frontiers on the east, are 
not sprung from the Indian stock; that thiy are a less civilised 
Lrjnch of the people, who, under the names of Burmans, Pegu- 
viaus, and Siamese, occupy the countries interiaccnt to India and 
China ; and that, like them, they venerate Btuldha^ with the rude 
ritual adapted to tJieir manners and condition* 

* Jupltci angufla vx totus ftabat in sede, 

Irque Jo'nN dextra fidlile fulmcn crat*' 

A f icr oqu.illy singular and unaccountable is, that though mcn- 
tioii of the Ganges occurs in every page of the Parana, the name 
of the Biahmaputra, a river more remarkable both for its size 
and the length of its course, never once occurs; thouj^h all those 
poems contain a list of rivers, in which a number of rctv insig- 
lUficant ones find a plac^. 'ITiis river must, we imagine, f>e con- 
sidered as the ancient boundary of Hindostan. After crossing it, 
the delicacy of feature, and attention to personal cleanliness, 
which marks the Indian figure, disappears ; robust, squat persons. 
With hirsh /feature^, and ruder manners, mark the lin»its of an- 
cient India ; anil the hnguages are as discrepant to the car, as the 
lorms to the sight. Previously to the reign of the Lmperor 
Acber, the province of Chittagong never appears to have been 
‘annexoil to the Indian empire. Intel *ecied by a iidge of moun- 
tains running parallel to the direction of the bay, tblb distucc 
forms a striking contrast with the flat alluvial laud which con- 
jtitutes the remai*ndcr of the suba of Bengal. A second, and 
mure lofty chain, m uk. itJ eastern fiontici's; the Chumias, who 
are probably Hindus inhabit its western skirts, and partake in 
>a>mc degree of th; civilization of their neighbours. Beyond 
them, the Cucis, or Lunclaa, as they are called from their naked- 
ness, inhabit those mountains. Hunters and warriors like all 
savage nations, they are divided into several tribes, and carry on 
constant warfare with each other, molesting the Chumias with 
predator y excui^sio/ns. They refet their own;i to the ftlagas ; 

und in iHis we think they are intUspiitably right : but whether, 
like us, tliey limit that denomination to the iidiabitants of Rek- 
beng, 13 more doubtfuL UTicir lango^gcS of which an ample 


figuic of woodi of the hu'^on i>hape* teprescuthig Shcem Sauk ; 
it is genmliy pUoM und&t a tree, aod to it they o&r Uf their 
prayeis bcfoic to^y |et (rtit on^ajy ewursdou o;.etit«pi!t>se^ as tlic 
deity that coiitt ouls Jibd their actioiia aiutdesriuy. VVheii- 
< ' ’ ever. 
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ever> therefore, they return socce$sfu]» whether from tlic chase, 
<yr tlie attack of an enemy, they religiously place before Sheem 
Sauk, heads of the slain, or 6? their game killed, as ex- 

pressions of th^V demotion, and to record their exploits. . E.uh 
warrior hui his o^n particular pile of heads ; and according to 
the jrnmber it consists of, his character as a hud ter and wamor h 
established in the tribe. Those piles are sacred. ^ In thi-^ p 
wc find the proof ol tire Cuds being adorers of Buddha : the 
name he bears agnonj^t them is Sheem Sauk j the last a coriup- 
ti(m of his common title Sacya, and the (list, pjobably, in thtir 
l^rguagc, signifying muni, or .m inspired anchoret ; if it be not 
aibo a corruption or Samana \ an epithet often applied lo him, 
and which might most convenicnily be traiiblated equaninious, 
did our language permit of that adoption. ' 

‘ 0>7 /ie San^^rrit md Pracrit Lmgftftges* 11^ H.T.Colebrooke, 
Esq. * 

The languages of India, or at least those used by the poets, w ei e, 
according to a treatise on rhetoric, cited by our autlior, fOinfohl, 
vi7. 1. Sanscrit, or the language of the gods j 2. Pratrita, or file 
vulgar dialect ; 3. PaYsachi, or the language of demons ; Ma- 
gadhi. In a second enumeration from the same work, instead 
of the two last, are substituted Apabliransa, or jargon ; and Mis- 
ra, or m*xe<l. Mr Colebrooko cmisidcts the Apabhransa, or jar- 
gon, of tlic second citation, as Conesponding with the Magadlu of 
the first. The PafSacJii, or lawgUige of demons, he tliinks ,i 
fantastic gibberish introduced by poets; and the Misra, or mixed 
language, he relers lo dramatic compostioiis, in which gods, 
men and demofis, are represented as converbing in diflereut idi- 
oms. Thus, according to tliis inleJligent writer, the number of 
1 inguagco really recapitulated no existing in tlie prereJing (luota- 
tioiH, are only three. 

Notvi itlistandinff our extreme defcrcuce for tlie superior attain- 
ments of Mr Cotebrooke in the Sanscrit language, we venture to 
doubt the accifmcy of bis conclusion ; and to contend for the ac- 
tual exi^teticc, as spokort languages, of all those enumerated. 
There can be no doubt as to what u meant by Sanscrit and Pra- 
crit. The PtffeScbi trf the first, mto consider as the Apablnanba 
<f the ’Second citation. Wc conceive it to have been a u>icigii rr 
dibtmct lan^ige, and, couseqiiently, not li«*iblo to the ruic^ of 
Sanscrit inilectiou* which is the defimtion he gives of ApiWiran- 
sa+ Thete^itrtM a wtJtteh character, as well as a laiijuap.', 
caiie<l also Pa M Al, item Steiugs who were bupposed to Ik'\c 
used them. Tife PiiSachT We kre disposed to consider as one of 
thd tribes of moufltaliiocrB itrtperfertly civilizeil, who, contmuiii ; 

T 3 to 
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tp harass the Inhabitants of the plain by nocturnal excursions, 
gur<‘ in the Hindu dramas as solitary demons, wandering atout 
at night, and concealing themselves in hollow trees ana imper- 
\ ions forests. The fourth language mentioned in each series, is 
tlic MJigadlu and the Misra j and we have already stated Mr Cole* 
bi ooke's opinion concerning them. We think that the MagadU 
the Pali language, or that used by the priests of Buddha. We 
believe that all scepticism on this point will be removed, if it be 
rocoliccteu, 1. That Magadha is the ancient name of the province 
of Lchar, in wlii^'h Buddha was born, w'ho consec^uently spoke 
3 Mc 3^, idhi ; 2. 'flut in tlie i'>Jand of Ceylon, the Pah tongue, in 
whicii their sacred bopks are composed, is Called Ma^adhi at this 
<iay. That it is with great propriety called a mixed dialect 
(Misra), ii> also certain, since a great proportion of the Pili words 
cited by diflerent writers are Sanscrit. It appears to iis also, that 
our e?.planatton is mOiC consentaneous with the expressions of 
the Iliiiclu writer quoted j who, after stating the existence of 
four languages, fell into a manifest absurdity by including one in 
each series which had no existence. Moreover, in our explana.* 
tion, the third and fourth of each series conespond, as might 
j^aturally have been expected 5 an advantage which Mr Colcbrooke 
loses m his method of considering thorn. 

Oui author then proceeds to furnish a learned and able enu- 
meiatioii of the most celebrated works composed for the elaci* 
d Alien of Sanscrit grammar, from the earliest periods, down lo 
the seventeenth century. The most famous of all these gram- 
mats, though too abstruse aitd difficult for general use, w^as com- 
posed by Panini, who lived before the composition of the Pura- 
ivis. But even this ancient monument of literary refinement a- 
bounds in references to the works of still more ancient gram^ 
marians-— * Sacalya, G^rgya, Casyapa, Gilava, Sacatiyana, and 
others. ’ A similar list of Sanscrit vocabularies succeeds. None 
of these are of great antiquity ^ and the philologers cited in them 
arc now only known byname, their works hating perished through 
time. Before we qdit the subject, we wdll remark, that Mr 
Colcbrooke states it as his opinion, that the Sanscrit language 
‘ evidently draws its origin (and spme. st^s of its progress may 
even now be traced) from a primeval tongue, which was gradual- 
ly refined in various climates, and became Sanscrit in India, 
Palilavi in Persia, and Greek m the ^ores bf the Mediterra- 
nean. * < ' 

'The interesting proposition cOOtaitted in the above citation 
wv think, mote correctly announced by Sir, William Jpnes in hip 
Dissertation on the Origin and Families of Nations. That emi* 
rent scholar states it as capable of iwntestible proof, * diat the 

first; 
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first race of Persians and Indians, to whom wo may .idd f!i^ Ro- 
mans and Gri?ek9, the Gotlis, and the old L^^ypr 1 ! vlnop'^, 
ottgitialty spoke the same language, and proKsjui i » stm » |U.. 
pular faith. ’ Our objection to the statement ot Mi v.olo^ 1 >\ 
is, that we arc firmly persuade d, tlxat of .the tln^ "-s .s \ ^ I 
guages spoken at different epochs inP»*r.u, the VJA m i6*hit 
which bears the least analogy to theSmsciit. A i i 10 
the vocabulary of the virtuous andlearmJ Anquetil du Perron > 
will prove that the Zend bore a mu^ii stion^er alhiiity to it ih 1 1 
the rahUvi ; and even the Den appeals to us to have a ciooci u - 
semblance. 

In this curious and instructive memoir, our author ne\t pro- 
ceeds to consider the second class of Indim l.mguigti, orih* 
Fracrit, 'which comprehends the wntten dialects now usjd ii* 
the intercourse of civil life, and cultivated by learned mon. — 

' There is reason to believe, ^ adds Mr Colebiojke, * that ten po- 
lished dialects formerly prevailed in as many dnlorent civiii^ed 
nations, who occupied all the fertile provinces of flnidujtm and 
die Dekhyn. Evident traces of iheni still exist. 'J’hey shall I l 
noticed m the order in w^hich these Hindu nations arcusuilJy 
enumerated. * Our limits will not permit of our inserting tin 
interesting enumeration ; but our reailers will be pleased to s(v 
a suennet abstract. 

1. The Saraswata, a nation called from tlic ilvcr on the bink% 
(ii which they lived. It flow's through the IVmiab ; ani* 
their dialect IS more pecuhasly distinguished by the appcl 
lation of Praent ; though it have long ceased to exist, Wa h 
the people who spoke it. 

ih The Canyjcubjas, whose metiopolis w^as the proud eitv ox 
Caiioje. Their pracrit, or vernacular tongue, was, in Mi 
Colebrooke’s opinion, the language nov'^ cilled Hindi, winch 
by an admixture of Perolc and A tabic nouns, is become 
the Hindustani, or Moors. U he two languages above men- 
tioned arc wntten in the Bevaiugau Jiaractci, like iL» 
Sanscrit t all those which follow have a character pci uiuii 
to themselves^ 

3. Gaura, or the Bengal nation, of whom Gaur was the c xpi- 

tal. Their piicrit is almost exclusively spoken by I mi inl 
natives in that province, at this day. 

4. Maxthila, the inhabitants of Tnhu*-, bounded b) tl*c C'usi, 

the Gandhac, and the Nepal mount uns. Thm »iialn t d.il^ 
fers slightlv from diat of Bengal. 

5. Utcala, is tno provntce of Orissa s its dialect n d ch u uit . 

cilled Uviylu 

t\ Diavira, is the country which die ncUin al * < 1 

' 'i ^ It* ’ 
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India, and extends to between the twelfyi and thrrtedn& 
degiee of north latitude. Its language is called Tamla ; 
and Mr Colebrooke ingeniously deduces its etymoiogy from 
the celebrated river Timtapami, which washes the southern 
Mathura. 

'7. 'ilic Maharashtra, or Mahratta, ‘ Like other Indian tongues^ 
it contains much pure Sanscrit, and more corruptions of 
that I inguage, intermixed with words borretwed from Per* 
‘ lan aiul Arabic, and with others derived from an unknown 

‘.OllfLC, ’ 

ti. Cainata, or Camara, * the ancient language of Caraatacn, 
a province which has givc^n name to districts on both coasts 
oi the peninsula. ’ It still prevails in the intermediate 
mountainous tract. 

f). Tcliugn. 'rhe province named Telingana in our nuips, but 
which formerly included the adjacent provinces on either 
bank of the Crisnn and Gadaven, and those sitruated on the 
north-eastern coasts of tlw peninsula. Since Mr Colebrooke 
has retained with great propriety the ancient names of thff 
other divisicns^ we are at a loss to imagine why he has not 
done it in this instance, but substituted ^Telinga/ the 
modem corruption for Calanga. 

JO. Ciirjara, the province of Guzefat, of which the Praciit 
slightly varies from the Hindi. 

Ml Colcbrookc proceeds to treat of what he consid^'r^ as iJie 
third class oi Indian languages, ^ denomiuatetl M^adhi and Apa- 
bhransa, in the passages quoted at the beginning of this essay. ’ 
We have proposed < ur doubts of his accuracy in consrdrring those 
terms as correlative, ^nd stated our own opinion, with the proofs 
on which it rests. We are strongly confirmed in the truth of 
our deductions, from finding that, * under these names, he com- 
prehends all those dialects which, together widi tlie Pracrits 
above noticed, arc generally known by the common appellation 
of Bhasha, or speech. ^ Accordingly, our author furnishes the 
])ioviiicial dialects of the Penjab and of Mathura, examples of 
this class. But we are sure that Mr ColebrodiU>.wiil not contend 
that these dialects were ever termed i. f. belonging to 

the province of fichat } and we consider the beautiful pastoral 
language^ which he cites, as proving only, dbat his enumeration 
cf Pracrits ib incomplete. W0h'>V(?'"been mor<rdtffuse in treating 
subject, because even the errOspi of so distinguished an Ori- 
cntilist as Mr Colcbrookc, deserve consideration. But wc are 
far Irom asserting that h’S view of the subject is erroneous j and 
will conclude with a succinct exposition of Ottt'Own, that our 
readcie may distinctly peix>eive the points on which we differ. 
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We conceive that the tvro passages cited by our author are de- 
signed as a classification -of the languages knovai in ludid, aiitcv 
rior to tihie ;Mdhacmntedjii hivasbn» and that the dcnomhuitions in 
the two series are coiareIative» or that tlie third and fourili of 
each are different terms for the same languages. We shall then 
have, 

1. SanOerk ; or the elegant and refined language of books. 

2. Prknrk $ comprehending all the vemacuTar tongues enumc- 
rated W CJolebrooke, and others which he has omitted, 
as the Penjabi, and Vrija Bhasha. 

S. Paisaihi, or Apabhransa ; which we consider as a langunge 
totally distinct from the Sanscrit in its origin, and conjec- 
ture to have been that of the mountaineers, by some writ- 
ers regatded as the aborigines of tliat country. That the 
demons, introduced by poets in their dramatic compasitipns, 
should mix some Sanscrit words in tlieir jargon, might be 
expected, since the sense would otlierwise be uninttdliglbJe 
to the audience, it is even possible that their speeilus 
may be intended to ridicule the awkward attempts of tho!»c 
people to speak Sanscrit, as in many passages of Shake- 
speare, where the interlocutors are Freuch ; and not genu- 
ine specimens of their own language, as in the Psenulus of 
PlautuB. 

4 . RIflgatlhi, or Misra. This Vre imagine to be tire hiHguage 
called both P^i and Miigadhi on the island of Ceylon, and 
usod-by the priests of Buddha. Its admixture of Sanscrit 
entitles it to the appellation of Misra', or mixed, and it 
originated in Magadha, or Behar. 

On the RtUgious Ceremonies cf the Hhulus, and of tJu* Bvnhnans 
esjieciall^. By H. T. Colebrookc, Esq. Essay II. 

A former essay on this subject described the daily ablutions 
performed, with prayers and acts of religion by every Brahman. 

‘ In the present,* says Mr Colebrooke, * I shall restrict my^eif to 
explain th6 oblations to fire, and then proceed to describe funeral 
rites and commemorative obsequies, together with the daily ofler- 
Ings of flood and water to tlje manes of ancestors. * 

Oblations to fire are presented in all ceremonies where fii v** is 
used, and commenced tlw riles. The ground is consecrated, by 
the sacrificing prieSt, for Its reception r the fire itself is Iiallowcd, 
by exorcising its carnivorous portioh, when the remaindor is sup- 
posed innoxious, and fitted to waft the oflerings of men to the 
gods- With the rites suited to the object of the' sacrifice, the ob- 
lations, consisting of clarified butter, are poured on tlie flame, 
tl'.e priest saying, < Eard^ ! be this oblation clScaciouir. Sky ^ 

be 
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bi' this oblation elEcacious. Heaven f be this oblation effica«r 

CiOUS. * 

A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remains, should 
be laid on a bed of cusa grass in the open air, his head sprinkled 
Mith water drawn from the Ganges, and smeared with clay 
bioucrht from the same riven A saiagrama stone should be 
plau^d iifMr him, holy strains from the Veda chanted aloud, and 
leaves of holy basil scattered over his head* ' 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, and 
docked with wreaths of flowers ; it is then carried by the nearest 
relations to some spot in the forest, or near water. The funeral 
pile is lighted from the consecrated fire maintained by the deceas- 
oL The neirest relation applies the flaming brand to the pile 
hung round with flowers, and the attending priests recite the ap- 
propriate invocations. * Fire ! thou wert lighted by him. M^y 
hv therefore be reproduced from thee, that he may attain the 
r(g*oiT of celestial bliss. May thiS otfenng he au<puious I ’ All 
viho followed the corpse walk round the pile, but may not view 
the fire. They then pitjceed to the river ; and, alter bathi ig, 
present oblations of water from the joined p, Ims of their hands 
to the manes of the deceased, saying, ‘ May this oblation reach 
thee. * Elegiac verses arc then recited. 

* t. Foolilli is he who feeka for permanence in the human date : in- 
iuhd like the fteiu of the piaotain tree i tranfieat like the foam of the 
lea. 

' * 2, When a body, formed of five elements, to receive the reward of 
deeds done in its former perfon, reverts to its five original principles, 
what room is there for regret ! 

f 3, The earth porilhable j the ocean, the gods ihemfcivcs pafs 
away. How fhould not mortal man meet deftru£lion ? 

* 4. All that is low mod firally penlh; all that is elevated mud ul- 
timately fall ; all compound bodies mud end m difTolutlon ; and life be 
concluded with death. ’ 

During tun days, funeral cakes, together with libations of wa- 
ter and till, must be offered as on the first. On the last day, the 
nearest kinsman of the deceased gathers his ashes, after offering 
a sraddha singly for him. This rite consist^ of offerin^^ of rice, 
clarified butter, water and condiments, Thed, proceeding to the 
spot where the pile stood, after adoring the divinities who pre- 
side over cemeteries, he deposits the boneb of the deceased in a 
casket, composed of the leaves of the Butea frondosa, and inters 
^licm in a profound excavarion. ^ To cover the spot where the 
funeral pile stood, a tree should be planted^ or a moUnd of ma- 
bonry be r.iiied, ora jiond^bedug, ora standard be erected^* 
After some time, the casket is '‘again dtfg up, and committed 
the Ganges, The second series of obsequies,' commencing on 
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the day after the period of mourning has elapsed, is opened by a 
lustration, termed the consolatory ceremony. Mr Colebrooke 
proceeds to describe the ceremony performed in honour of pro- 
genitors in general 5 and at which three funeral cak#^* are oilered 
to three paternal ancestors, as many to three maternal t'^rchathers, 
and two to the Viswedwas, or assemSlod go<ls. Tliobc cakes, or 
more properly balls, wjt^h a little 01), barley, flowi rs, rice and 
water, constitute the ofterings presented at each repetition of this 
rite, named Sraddha. 

* Parva p^tunt wanet* * 

On the ReligUHS Cenmomes iff the Hindus ^ and the Buihmans 
ispeaallt^^ By H* T. Colebrooke, Esq. Essay lU. 

This Asay consists of a description of the manner in which the 
duties of hospitality are exercised, which our author styles ‘ one 
of the five great sacraments which constitute the daily duty of a 
Hindu.’ It is followed by a detail of mairlage ntes; these, 
though curious and interesting, will not admit of abridgement. 

That ss> accomplished a scholar as Mr Colebrooke should con- 
fine himself so evclusively to the description of living manners, 
seldom deviating into the obscure but alluring labryrinths of an- 
tiquity, and avoiding the numerous analogies which must have 
obtruded themselves on his imagination, with the classic allusions 
which would have embellished his pages, will, in the opinion of 
many, stamp additional value on his lucubrations. Others will 
probably conceive the tedious ritual of superstition curious, in 
proportion only as it furnishes deductions of a more general na- 
ture ; and will lament that Mr Colebrooke has limitetl his re- 
searches so strictly to the subject he professes \o treat. But even 
these will admit, that he has supplied a copious detail of facts, 
on which all just inferences must be founded. To the candour 
of Mr Colebrooke, in retracting the incidental mistakes he had 
fallen into in former essays, we cannot asbign too much praise. 
We must, however, enter our protest agaiijfit another practice, 
into which he appears to Irave been inadvertently Jed, and which, 
in the present state of imperfect information on tlie subject of 
Indip nistoryi may be productive of infinite confusion and per- 
plexity* It is the incidental mention, in notes, of important and 
pmetimes singular opinions, unsupported by evxdcnce, and lead- 
ing tq no discussiott. Erroneous ideas once dibbcmiuatod are not 
easily extirpated; and the interests of truth and science aic bet- 
ter consulted by weighing probabilities, where pobitive evidence 
cannot: be procuredi than in circulating unexomined possibilities. 
Our respect for the abilities of Mr Co^btooke compels us to jus- 
jify bur animadversion. 


* Amera 
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* Amera Sinlia waa an eminent poet, and one of nine gems (fot* 
fo thtfe poets were called), who were the ornament of Vicramaditya^s 
i-oiirt- Unfortunately, he held the ttneU of a heterodox h&, j and his 
poems are faid to have periflied hi the pcrfecutions fomented hy intole- 
i?iit philofophcrs, agaiiiii the perfons and writings of both Jaihas and 
Bauddbas. ’ 

Now, arc those sects (lifTercnt in Mr Col^brooke^s opinion ? 
The fact is important ; and, prima facte ^ one would imagine^ that 
our authoi Jiad satisfied himself that the votaries of Jina were 
distinct iiom the sectaries of Buddha* Yet, at the conclusion of 
this note we find, ^ Bhanuji Dixita denies that there is any evi- 
dence to prove that tlie author of the Amera cosha belonged to 
the sect of JaYnas. * Now, the inscription at Buddha Gaya de- 
monstrates that he was a Bauddha, and the matter is teft involv- 
ed in some perplexity. We resume our citation. 

* The perfecution inftigatcd by Sancara and Udayan Acharya were 
enforced, perhaps from political motives, by princes of the Vai’^nava 
^nd SaVva fe£ts, who compelled the Bauddha monarchs to retire from 
Hindufian, and to content themfelves with their dominions of Lafata 
and Bhota. * 

hfr Colebrooke thinks tliis expulsion posterior to the reign of 
the Bnuddha princes, mentioned on the monuments found at 
Monghir and Buddal. Were this certain, vea should determine 
the epoch when Sancara acharya flourished to be in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian sera. But such a conclusion would be pre- 
cipitate. The mere circumstance of his persecuting the Bauddha, 
a sect always at variance with the followers of the Veda, supplie-k 
no indication of th<‘ period. Do we know that the Bauddha mc- 
narclis were at all expelled from Hindustan ? May they not, as 
in Casmira, (see No. 1* of our Journal), have reverted to the 
doctrine of the Vedas, without conquest, and without expul- 
sion ? In another note, Mr Colebrooke states, that the above 
philosopher, Sancara acharya, established the sect of Saivas, who 
worship Siva 5 whilst Madhava acharp, • in like manner, esta- 
blished the sect of Vaisnavas, who adore Visnu as God. ^ All 
this must consequently have happened about the tiiiie of the Ro- 
man Rmperor Augustus ; and the two newly esiablished secta- 
ries have immediately united to expel the Bauddha. We confess, 
this appears to ud improbable j particularly, as the VdYsnava and 
S.dva arc frequently mentiont^d in the Puraaas ; and tlie style of 
^hese works unquestionably proves them to have been anterior to 
Vicramaditya. 

In the last mentioned ntrto^We find lh6 following remarkable 
’ pass rgc. * Vopadeva, the real author of the $ri Bhagavnta, has 
endoaxomed to reconede alfthe suets of Hindus, by reviving the 
docttiu-i of Vyag-r. * Mr Colebrooke, consequently, styles the 

Bhagavati, 
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Bhigavata, a moidern Purina. We should have consulered the 
proofs of tills assertion as infinitely the most curious portion of 
Siese dissertatioAS. The style and contents of the Blugavat had 
convinced us that it was more niodeirn than the rest of the Pura^ 
na j but that it was composed so vety recently, wc certainly shall 
require strong proofs to credit. But who was Vopadeva ? Is> he 
the STum wita the author of die popular grammar called Mngdha 
hodfa^ gwundedf according to Mr Cofebrooke, on the plan of 
the Caumudis, of which the most esteemed was composed, * witli- 
inafew centuries past,^ by Ramachandra? To conclude, we 
lament that this learned and ingenious wiitor has hazmled ih^i^e 
assertions, tnaccompanied by some sort of proof. ^The only er- 
ror in which we perceive Mr Colebrooke to have fallen is, in call- 
ing * Swadha * the food of the manes. Swadiu is a goddess, 
whose ailventurca are very poetically narrated in the Brahma 
vaYvartica purana, originally a nymph of Goloca, the paradise of 
Visiiu. Her celestial charms excited the jealousy of Radha, who 
perfectly represents the Grecian Juno in her caprices, her jeal- 
ousy, and her fury. Hurled by the goddess from the empyrean, 
Vi>nu, to console her under hci banishment, gave her in marriage 
to the Dii Manes. She is the goddess of funeral obsequies, con- 
veying to tlw manes the offerings df men, and rewarding the 
1 liter for their piety to ancestors. 

Account of a Mat/tod for e’^tendin^ a Geographical Survej/ across 
the Penimula of India. Brigade Major Lambton. 

This officer having been appointed by the Madras government 
to effect the object mentioned in the title, gives, in this pipei, an 
account of his instruments, and of the commencement of his 
operations, by measuring a base line near Bangalor, commencing 
m lat. 12® 5V 61?" north, and extending 7.1*321 miles nordi-east- 
cily, making an angle with fhc meridian 0® 5V 7", 

On the Origin and peculiar Tenets of certain Mdhanneidan Becis^ 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

Of these sects, the Bohrahs are now the most numerous; 
This tribe, found principally in populous cities, is entirely ad- 
dicted to commerce, and are highly esteemed for industry and 
sobrietv. Tlieir tenets do not appear to differ from thobc oi 
other Shiahs, and, hjto diem,, they are considered heretics by the 
Indian Moslems. 

The, Sadicas hold some tenets in common with the famous 
Ismaefites, whose chief Was in former days tenowned in Europe, 
under the ajmellatibn of Pyester Mtn, and “the Old Mui of the 
Mblintain. But, from the account here cited, n o cannot discover 
^ w hethcr 
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whether the Sadicas be still an existent tribe, or how far they Cbn*^ 
form with the opinions of the exploded sectaries. 

ITie only people here mentioned, whose tenets deserve to be 
particulari'/ed, are the Ali-Allahiyas. They^appear to have blende 
ed the doctrine of the Shiahs with the Hindu superstitions. They 
believe in the metempsychosis •, they hold that the divinity has 
often assumed a corporeal form. The principal of these incar- 
nations was in the person of Ali, whom they consequently wor- 
ship. This sect is stated by Mr Colcbrooke to be numerous at 
the present time. 

A Sffmmary Account of the Lif and Writings of Avtfor, a Tamul 
hemale rhilotrpher. By the Reverend Dr John. ^ 

Avyar, whom Dr John terms a celebrated philosopher, was the 
author of four little books in the Tamul language, wmch arc used 
in teaching children to read in that country. The maxims are 
well adapted to the age and purpose ; for nothing can be imagin- 
ed more jejune and puerile. Dr John has translated an account 
of her parents, from a work entitled the Kandapranam, and de- 
termines the age in which she lived to be the 9th century of the 
Christian asra. We think this probable from one of her observa- 
tions, * Tlie present Tamul language does not equal the old ; ' 
for, at that time, the language had undergone a considerable 
change by the arrival of numerous Mohamedan colonists. But 
we re id with infinite surprise, in a note of the Secretary, that the 
work whence the story of Avyar was extracted, was probably the 
Scanda purana. It is scarcely credible, that after »Sir William Jones 
had proved thcTurana to be greatly anterior to the Christian ana, 
from a critical Cvmpari^on \sith the woiks indisputably composed 
in the century preceding that epoch, the Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society, on no better foundation than a slight resemblance of 
name, should assert that one vas written in the 9th century. 
But the whole paper seems to us entirely unwortliy of a place m 
the memoirs of the Society. 

Account of ihe St T/iame Ch'istiahs, on the Coast of Malabar. 
i(yF.Wrede, Esq. 

When the Portuguese first opened the navigation of India, the 
Christians of St Thomas had been seated for ages on the coast of 
Malabar ; and the difference of their character and colour attest- 
ed the mixture of a foreign race. Their religion would have ren- 
dered diem the firmest and most cordial allies of the Portuguese ; 
but the inquisitors soon discerned in them the unpardonable guilt 
of Nes torian heresy tod. sdiism. t ^ 

. With 
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With respect to their origin, there exists much (UfH'rcnce of 
opinion. The Portuguese assert, that St Thomas, tlie apostle, 
preached the gospel in India, and that these are the descendant . 
of his proselytes, whose faith hstd been subsequently perverted 
by the unwary admission of Neshnian Bishops from Mosol m 
Syria. 

Mr Wrede observes, that Mar, or St Thome, is considered 
by the Nestorians as the hrst who introduced the Christian reli- 
gion into Malabar, and as their fiist bishop and founder, from 
whom they derive the name of St Thome Cliristiaris. ‘ Ilis ar- 
rival may be placed towards the middle of the 5th. century ; sin e 
notice is taken by Cosmas Indico-pleustcs, of Clnistians in tlv 
Pepper country, or M.ile, who received then bishops from Persi i, 
where the Nestorian patriarch of that time resided, who had first 
his seat in Selcucia in Persia, afterwards at Babylon, and, lastly, 
at Mosul. ’ 

* In the Malabar hiftories, (Keralntpatti), the firfi mention of a 
nan colony of Chriftiaiia :8 made in the ftign of Cacurangana Paramaf, 
who probably lived in fhe fixth century ; a wealthy Syrian mcichanl, ot 
the name of Thome Cannaneo, is fiid to have landed at Cranganor. 
wheie he was well received, and induced to fettle, by great priviJegt 
granted to liim by Perumal. * 

Now to us it seems exliemely probable that the Thome of the 
Keralutpatti, is the identic 'fhome of the Nestorian tradition ; and 
it were to be wished that our author had given some auUiority for 
his fixing the arrival of the first mentioned in tiae 6th century, in 
contradiction to so plausible an inference, 

« If one dddfi to thefe hiftorical daics, ' fa^8 Mr Wrede, * the name 
of Syiians retained by the St Thome Chriflians, their diftind featiiiCB 
and complexion fomewhat fairer than the reft of the Malabars, the ftyJc 
of tlunr biulding, efptcially their churches, but, above all, the general 
ufe of the Syrian, or lalhcr Chaldean language, which is preferved to 
this day in ail their religious functions, even m thofe churches which 
have fince embraced the Roman rites and that to this day they take 
their Chriftian and family names from the Syrian and Chaldean idiom, 
no doubt can teroain but that the Sf Tliomc Cbriftiana are originally a 
colony of Neftorians, who fled from the dorrunioue of the Greek empe- 
rors, after Thcndofius the Second had commenced to pcrfecute the fol- 
lowers of the fe£%. ^ 

On the above passage, the Secretary to the Society has the fol- 
lowing iiQte. 

< Neftorius was patriarch of Conftantinople, A. D. 428, under thfc 
reign of Theodofius the Second. Hitf heretical opinions were fiift de- 
dared in 429, and condemned by the firft council of Ephefus in 431. 
But the Emperor was not prevaiW on to banifli Neftorius till 435 ; and 
four years more had clapCed before fcatciicc of profeription paiTed agamft 

his 
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his followers. Gibbon, however, affeits, on the authority of St Jerome 
bimfeif, tliat the Indian anl&onary St Thomas was famous as early as 
his time. Now Jerome died in 420 1 coofequcntly the feS eftabiiflieci 
in Malabar by Thomas could not have been that of Neftortos^ Yet 
Gibbon btmrelf appears to have ovetlooked this Inconlifteney. ^ 

It is a pleasing circumstance for an unpractised writer to bo 
able, for Ins coup (fessah to correct a historian of such eminence 
as Mr Gibbon but, in that case, he ought to be very sure of 
being right. We have searched in vain for any passage in which 
that historian asserts that the Nestorian heresy was preached by 
Hi Thomas ; he onW affirms tlut, ten centuries later, the Portu- 
guese found the Malabar Chiistians infected with that schism. 
We admit, however, that although no inconsistency attaches to 
Mr Gibbon, the observation of the Secretary is fatal to die liy- 
poihcses of Mr Wrede ; for, since St Thomas had already con- 
verted the Indians in tlie time of St jeromt, it follows^ that he 
did not arrive subsequently to Ac persecution of Theodosius the 
Second. To us the traditions cited suggest a plausible and ration- 
al induction ; — that the St Thomas mentioned by St Jerome is 
the b inic with the Thome of the Indian proselytes, and of the 
Koraliitpatti ; tint he came from Syria, and preached Christi- 
anity ill India bcfoie the time of Nestorius ; that the Christians 
continued to receive tlieir b^bops fron Syria; and when the 
Nestorian heresy was become prevalent in that country^ it found 
its way into India by means of these bishops. By force and ar- 
gumenl, the Portuguese, during the period of their sway, had 
brought over most of the Ncstorians to the Roman rites ; Mr 
Wrede counts fedll tlmty-t wo chui(hcs who adhere to the doc- 
trines of Ncstoi.us, and contrasts the misery of the present race 
with the opulence of their ancesfois. This eentlcinan intimates 
an intention of translating the hi>toTy of Malabar, called Keralu*-- 
patti. We sliouhl have greatly approved of tliis resolution, had 
he not, as a specimen, lurnisned us with two enoneous transla- 
tions of the title. For Keralutpatti neither signifies * tlic com- 
monwealth, ' nor Mhe description of Malabar;^ but, as Mr 
Duncan has very properly translated it, (in the Asiatic Research- 
es, Vv)h V.), the emersion of tlie country of Kpral,’ which is 
supposed to have been gained from the sea. 

‘ Auount if an hereditan/ thing Delf^^ to whom devotion u paid 
hj the irahmans f Fnna atid its ntigfibourhQod. ijgjr Captain 
tdward Moore. 

< Mri( 1 Ba Gofv> ami wijs a of Puna; by abftinence, 

ni( itiiicatK'D, and prayer, merited, above, others, the fa^vourablc regatds 
oi lU ^MinigUty. Oafiapatt, the moil commoa name in this country, 

among 
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MboM lirt tMlf iMMMih of <3«ii«&« «c«iMiin^y fooch&Oid to itppeir 
t» i byn^) <^»d Um to wfr, and 

iMd* «ilSi9bi^ tke ^ df tdjten^i and hold facred to 

tha midhrW, tibs isd||itahi frbflW* tiMt bu band ancotrotered. 
■jiha god a ovma0 i d » dbt a gottioa of ln» fatdf fpirit fi>ou)d pervade 
tbtia |b«a0ibd» tad bd 4)i>tituuMd aa far ns fha feventh gene- 
xttlM (• bbi mhp warn lb baoaiae fjtcoaffively hereditny guardians 
•f ^ fiend fiddUpots pravad |o be a ftone* iu which the god 

WH t« ba underftood bs aty^bcally typified. This type is ^uiy revc- 
Maealt li carefiil^ papfimred* and iuu aver been tlie conjSant compa- 
tilonof t]K firafidpea perfon inheriting with It the divine pattipon)'. 
Thib atwipiKintion hanpaded abput tlw year A« D» 1040 1 and fix ge- 
nenriona have fince panro away. * 

Hale d cdtUttiy JaOst' t&aft the apparition of the IddLui Jantia 
to the GoswaiPt of &itna« the inhabitante of the ntost enlightened 
Oapitat of Eutopes aa^^nbled to witness and to venerate the pre> 
fbitadea performed at the tomb of the Abb£ Paris. An 
edict oi the govemihedt put a stop to the a$semb{i6a> but die su-> 
perattdon sutvived some time longer. It was on that Occasion 
the celebrated epigram was compos^. 

' l>e par le roi i defenih a Dieit 
De plus parottre dans ce lieu. * 

fiat the sovereign of the Mahrattas is the dupe ot the accomplice of 
the Indian impostor. It is posdble tliat toe predictions of the 
living deity, ut unison with the politics of the l^eshWs cabinet, 
may be a conyenient instrument in the hands of a statesman : 
possibly that prince is ctedulous enough to believe in the divine 
character Of m Brahman. It were superfluous t? that 
the legend has no more connexion with the Hindu region, than 
the miracle of'St Jfanuatius, or those of our X>ai{y of J.ordtto with 
the Ghristian fsidi. A religious mcndic<mt from Varancs, who 
accompanied our traveller to the abode of this pretended divinity, 
treated the whole a^ir with derision. 

Oh tde Rdi^m and Mannert if the People f ify Mr 

loinville. 

Thb Session of Ceylon to the English will not be productive of 
cuinainon alone to this nadoni A stock of informetlou, abun- 
dant, if not vHuable, will hereafter form i part of oUr inlportv 
from tiat island. But it is easier to strip fre<^ of their bark, than 
to attskw the fruits of Ici^wledge} and wh^jit ihe obdttra'te shell 
of two difficult la»gasige)i must bo overeontp befbee we can pene* 
tnte to the kensKl, it h leesonffiie vto conchtde^ t&t some time 
will eiitketamWbiMbkU*^ thutife Ml receive a safisa 

>'fiHii»jiey elUcrai^idh. '' ' * < »r. * 

We would ttutoettly rficom^eqd to dhfih'Of our countrymen as 
. have leisure for such remrehesy to utteud first to the natunri 
Vox,, XX. «o. Id. U history, 
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hiittory^ the populatioiii the commerce, the civil and militarv in« 
stitutions of the country \ in short, every thing comprised m its 
actual situation. But, if these barriers be too confined for tihe 
activity of their exertions, and researches into antiquities 'furnish 
a more alhuttng field, tre shall then intiieat them to begin with the 
study of the Pali, Or at least of the Shighalesb language. The 
miserable errors of alt the disquisitions composed by learned Eu*- 
ropeans on the subject of Hindu antiquities, before the Sanscrit 
language was studied‘s holds out a salutary admonition to oat 
countrymen in Ceylon, and should prevent them ftoin publish- 
ing wliat, a few years later, will be recogniaed as errors, or ne* 
glectcd as futile. ' 

Mr Joinville is a writer of considerable information md talent. 
The subjects o£ which he has treated, are too multifatiouS to ad- 
mit of an abstract. They may be classed, under three heads : 
1. Present customs, of wnich ne has recorded several interest- 
ing particulars : 2. The religion of Buddha ; and the perusal 
of what he ha§ written on the subject, entirely confirms us in 
the observations we stated on (Taptain Mahony's memoir: 3. The 
cosmogony of the Singhalese. We have already observed, that 
tbc Bauddha have borrowed their cosmogony from the Puranas. 

Bhuvana ebsha is the prototype vmence the delineations 
given by M. Pallas, as collected froni the Mongols, — those ex- 
hibited by Dr Buclianan as described by the Burmans, — and, 
lastly, this of Mr Joinville, from the Singhalese, are formed. 
Some of the proper names arc more or less corrupted from the 
Sanscrit, and many not at all. We remark, indee<1, that tlie 
Singhalese have pre^Cfved the original terms, as might be ex- 
pected fiom their proximity, with much greater fidelity than the 
Tartars or Barmans Mr Joinville has taken considerable 
pains to prove that the religion of Buddha was anterior to the 
doctrine of the Vedas ; and his opinions are undoubtedly entitled 
to consideration. 

* 1 ant lather of opinioo, upon a comparifon of the tv^o religions, 
tliat that of Buddha is the more ancient, for the following leafon^. 
The relfgtou of Buddha having extended itfelf, in very remote times, 
through every pmt of India, was lit many refpedi# monftrods and un- 
formed* « An uncreated world and mortal fouls, are ideas to be held 
only m an ihfant (late^of ibciety \ naA» as ibdety advances, fuch ideas 
muft vasifh* A Jortiarh they cann%t be otfiabh'ihed m oppofition to a 
rcHglott aheariy pmvaihi^ m a ootiptry,^ tM fundamental artfeles of 
which a^e, tbi^ieation oT tha woehl, the iuuuortality of the foul. 
Ideas m oppommn tis all ^igiop, oain^ gs^ ground, at leafi cannot 
make head, when A^rajis atfeady ^ e|^hliihed fiiith } whence it is 
fail to infer, tj^t coidd have eflabhIM itfelf ^mofgr 

the Bralunaus„ and »f it Wd eflah|ifte4 in their* aouotryf that it 
iruu he the more anden^ of the two. * 

But 
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4^g^ata o( pemocritus and of Epicurus^ wer^<i.vacUr 
tjiose staled uncreated world and muml soul^. Yet M? 
JoWUle df^9 not regard tbam^ we auppose, as the n^ost ancient 
of p^loMptxcrs. In the time of Cic^rc^ when mosjt of the Ro« 
mau nohility adopted the docti^es of Emcuru&i it was not surely 
because d 4(resttioii apd immmtaliry bad never been heard of be* 
fore. We wish oipr authpr had sjt^ted whether the $inghalebe 
themselves contend that their System is more ancient than the 
BrabmoniC $ to us it appears^ that by placing the present Buddha 
eighteen centuries than tncui^th Avatara of the Hin- 

dus, they concede the priority to the lattSr. But M. Joinville has 
himself stated a fact^ which we think decisive on the point. 
distinguishing feature of the doctrine of the Vedas, is the divi- 
sion into four casts^^tlio sacerdotal, tlie military or that of kings, 
the agricultural, aiui th0 servile. Now» our author infoims us» 
that these formeily existed in Ceylon. * But, ’ addii he, ' as 
all these are the casts of ancient and fabulous times, they can 
only be said, at preaedt, to exist books. * This concession is 
more than suilicicnt to confirm our opinion, that the doctiino of 
the Vedas preceded the religion of Buddha in Cevhm, since it is 
manifest that the casts ceased to exist only after the mtroductioii 
of the latter. ^ ^ 

An Aaouni of the Bn^nigarSf a Sect conttntmly dekeriitfafed Nuts* 
Capt. David Riuiardson. 

This is an amusing memoir. Captain Richardson describes 
- the manners of several tribes pf itauiant jugglers, uho gain a 
livelihood by c\lubiting their tiicks and gambols loi pay, through- 
out Hindustan. In tneir love of intoxication, dissolute habits, 
and indifftrcnce for all religion, they resemble the Gipsies; and 
the language of the latter is most unquestionably derived from 
India. We have examined, with attention, tJie vocabulary ot the 
Gipsies, published by Grcllman; and h.ilf of tlie words aie obvi- 
ously of Indian origin ; many Peisian words also occur, and se- 
veral German and Italian^ We are inclined to think that the rea 
maindcr will be found to bo Turkish and Slavomc, all amass- 
ed in the cour&eof their migrations. They gave out in Itily that 
they were Egyptian^ flying from the persecution of the Saracens ; 
but this> story was mu^ atiestioiied at the* time, as invented to 
excite coApassldn. Those wbo^dnrived in Hung^and Bohemia 
do not appear to have? mad^ that pretension, and catn^there from 
the prmnnees adjacent to the Black Sea*^ .It 'were curious to as- 
certain the period^ of theif quittrhg India. ^ It ^struck u$, that the 
woWi idnSdt a established thefr Migration to be pos-* 

tenor to the mventiem of firc-arips, Rut hre faforined thxt 

U8 ^ ’ 'this 
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thib term U m use through the whole Turkish dominion. Many 
hanscnt words occur in their vocabultryi^ which have pever beep 
adopted into jEiindustani ; and tfie Person words might hi owing 
to their transit through that country^^ dis the German and the Itali* 
an undoubtedly are. of wbjch the word Nat i^ a corrup- 

tion, signifies 4 dancer, in Sanserif* 

On the B’irmha ^ame of Chess^ empttred %vflk the Indian, Chinese, 
and Persian game of the sas/n$ dend$ninathn. 1^ the late 
Capt. Hiram Cox. ^ 

Captain Cox determihes the comparative antiquity of those 
games in favour of the Indian, from its being the most Complex 
and least perfect of tlicm all. This is unquestionably^ true of that 
desciibed by Sir William Jfones, from the Bharisya puriua, arid 
which was played with dice. But the hoiibur of the invention 
might pcriiaps be better decided by the appellatibns of the pieces, 
did the subject merit an elaborate investigation. 

Upon the whole, our readers will cabily perceive, tliat this vo- 
lume contains no small share of interesting information ; but the 
Society, we think, has not yet recovered the loss of its illustrious 
founder, ~fTiox is it likely to give any gr^^it attraction to its publi- 
catmns, by inserting in them disquisitions which have no refer- 
ence whatspever^o nicir local situation. In this volume, we have, 
besides the papers we have analyi:cd, a demonstration of the Tith 
axiom of Euclid# and a systematic arrangement of tScarabs j ar- 
ticles, wc believe, which few European plulosoplieis would think 
of importing from C..Icutta. 


Art. III. Netes on the West Indies, ^written during the Expeditkn 
under the Command of the late General Sir Ralph Abercrombie , 
including Observations on the hhn4 of Barladoes, and the Settle- 
fnents captured by the Briiuh Tmps upm the Hloast of Gutana / 
lilewise Retnarh relating to the Creoles and Slaves of site Western 
Colonies, oftd the Indians of South' Amrica ; wti Occasional Hints 
regarding the Seasoning or Teltops Fevet of hot Climates, By 
George Pinckard^ M. thd *lloyal Colle|e of Physicians, 
Deputy Inspector General of llo^itats to hii Kfejesty^ Forces, 
and Ptiyijcian to the Bloomsbury BispeUsary, S vol. 8vo. 
pp. 1440 London. l«bngmaru 1800: 

T his work is 4 n. yaltiablc'sdditioli to dur inforfflation 

1:990 colojtda »^9> It aboflnds in facts, tbe reanlt of ac- 

tiial 
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tual, observation^ relative to all the intere-itini/ subject*; enumerat- 
ed in the above unwieldy title-oage, ani tends to supply the da\^ 
Joratum which we have fonnejrly had occasion to point out among 
the variety of modern books of travels^ by presentinjr a 

work of tills desetipfion upon out We^lt Irtdfan colonics. < It 
a strange thing,' says Lord Bacon, in a passage prefued as the 
motto of Dr Pinckard’s volumes, ♦ that in sea voyages, vt here 
there is nothing to be aeene but sky and sea, men hhoxilA makf^ 
diaries; but, in hnd-traVaile, wherein vso much is to b«e obsciv- 
cd, for the most part they^pmit it\ as if chance w«*re fitter *to be 
registered than observation* ' This copipUmt might be well founds 
cd in the age of L9rd Bacon, but it is Otdy applicable in our 
jfeys undei;, some limitations ; for, in these rimes, when every 
traveller carries a journal-book as regularly as a portmanteau, our 
only regret isi^that none but the Worst diaries ever sec the light, 
white the ridicule that has thus been atUcln^d to publisncri. 
of their travels, imposes silence on all who ate fit to instruct tlie 
world by their communications. To this class, Dr Pinckard un- 
qaestionably belongs $ and it gives^us sincere pleasure to see him 
adventure before the public, notwithstanding the foregoing cir- 
cumstance of discouragement. ' 

The value and variety of the information which his volumes 
afford, can only be jubtly estimated by those who have had oe'ea- 
sion to study West Indian affairs in books, and who have con- 
stantly experienced the most serious interhjptions in their re- 
searches, from the omission of minute details of things .highly 
necessary to be known, but left out as triffing, or passed ‘‘over ;h 
presumed to be understood, in the writings of those who ai i 
best acquainted with the subject. Dr Pinckard, on the othor 
hand, having gone to the West Indies with very little knowle<l;>o of 
the topics which he there had occasion to examine, remained in 
those interesting settlements a sufficient length of time to put a 
person, of less acutencs^ and activity than himself, in possession 
of the details so much wanted by tnc student of colonial affairs 
in the motiier country; and he gives those details in the woik 
before US, with the fullness of a persoH who is not too inucli in- 
ured, as it were, to the subject. To all those, therefore, who 
desire such a ^valuable addition to their previous knowledge of the 
country, as can .only he supplied by books of travels, %ve recom- 
mend the perusal of tliis in^ork. ^ It contains, besides, .1 mass of 
more general and important Information, unarran^d indeed, aixl 
conveyed in a faulty styje, but‘sul 6 cieiitiy intefe^ig to require 
Our further attention upon the present occasion. 

Before entering upon a sketen it, we must clear the way fin 
ourselves, by remarkthg that Dr PmeUrd^s style ii that of a jv r- 
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son unaccustom^.jo the art of..<:oinp03itk>n, hvt lidbhu^t^d! 
write numerous episttes.to piivatefriends, ami tlierehiy^to iigidu||ge^ 
in all niannet of, incorrectness, sei|rim0nt and eloflueno^wV'JB^ 
a reader npt yety anxious ifor the real "and solid instru^ition lyhifch^ 
hi? book containsi, , would be apt tpelose it m,,4i%ust, at jthejbad' 
taste which it continually displays.: Jt is perhaps enough to metw* 
ijipn, as a confirmation this stricture,: the ^rsjt jage. containing? 
^dedication of the work to Ffy^NDSHiPi d«ted, from Great Rid^j 
sell SiireG Bkamshmry^ and concluding: w?th ^ Accept then> benign, 
power, thine oftspriug ! apd cherish it pyen as t^ou hast begotten;, 
it ; and cause thy warmest influence ever to animalje; the heart of 
thy faithful and devoted servaiit, the Author^. * AJi whiph iinay 
be very fine, and we have no doubt is quite sincere 
strikes us as the most absurd decHcation we ^ev^r ti^d «xcefWtt 
perhaps, that of a booh on iratiiralhistory,«^ne. volume of which 
is dedicated to a peer of the realm, and: anothifr to God Almighty* 
After tliis specimen of the auth<^$ taste^;it,b perha^ needless to^ 
mention, diat his style is extreiUfdy inflated thmughout.^ ^Tftere 
is nothing, mare tiresome than his^^cptistaht load of epithets, where 
he is not in metaphorj ^and did frequent recurrence of all Sorts of 
bad figure#/ iutses him to 'the rank of the ktter-writers in dfcu-» 
lating libfiirieC ' l^hiisi f the craggy shores and nigged broken 
figures of . the’ infest India islafids, * bespeak the convulsive throes 
of a suddOn birthV*' and shews that they owe their formation to 
^ the vehemenf vomitings of Volcanic ’eruption. (It. p. 74;.) 
These savour, iWd^d, df the doctor -s peculiar profession } : but, 
in 'the next every page has its flower), the bold summits 

arc piercing thc/skic??, and Barbadoes is the venerable and docre-* 
pit patient of the race (of islands.). So (p. 79 ,) * the woods fall 
before the rueful axe; ^—‘stagnant morasses ernpdisqn the breeze;^ 
and a thousand other uteusils imd pieces of land and water, are 
endowed with jife.aifd thought, -by the creativ^e, eloquence' of Dr 
Pinckard. „A5 this wort will ptobahly .go througli more editions, 
we trust, if he has not the heart to^prun^ 3h4>^Vd himself, that 
he will employ soine . dull^fr^d ^^9 perform du« Useful work, 
and convert hU bo^t:mt;o:a p(aiiil3nirr.atiVe^ natuilrallyj 

tobe. ^ .i * i"'"’ 

The adventures of our^authb|r, and Hie bblcryariorfs Upon thd 
West Indies, arc coiftaiited m*a ,sbrfeb^^ letters to if friend- iThn 
pme first letters ai^teoeedlessfy be- 

fore he left England-^(is';fpumeys' bdaxm^lifs Stay at 
Southampton and Ponsmoutbf a number, of ^common occt^ir- 
rences that happen His then piits t^?e% . ^nd.i|j 

drtVen back by ;ii#t03nhV'^M^ 
qidinary adventures second, 
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with\Bdd agab, fbuf arrives -dafe at Batbadotf^;' AH the 

minukf ^ ^ Vhibh VbttM^'have Wn vety ihl^ire^j^ 

in die* fifice^dx icerttufy.'ar^-'^are^fo^^^ in Successive e- 

pfiStleSii So diit'ie is only in' tH^ ef|^teeti& jfettlpr, about the [rSiddle 
of idle volu^e^ diaf"th4 v^^^fc mSy fee said toi||egin ;' anA a- 
mong oth^t ibjprbyementt for unfeigned ih- 

in th^ su^^si6ff lis Suggest tjt?i 

tdtaf'olnissfon of tW sefyciW^ 

^3*!ief 'following ettrac^ cdntaih Kis description of the fitst im- 

E essrohs made' by ^he climate and scenery of the West Indies, 
c landed in Carlisfo Bay. \ \ ^ 

\ * The hatbour is a .fihe open Wy/ the vhole of ^Weh, iviih itS. va- 
ried ihoref, ai^re before the, eye i many Ihtps We^ ifdlag at anchor, and 
^ a^wultitude of boats andfWait VeiTeb were laili^ ai][d towing to and 
fro. ' The twcr points^ of at eittraikce^ Terve as a defence*; 
while they augment the bealny of the harboiin On one of them ap- 
peara.a formidable^ baite|T«'^Pg*^^her'i^^^ an exteofive barrack ^for troops 3 
on the other is ^ fine gro«e cd^m^tatR cabbage#' and cocoa* nut trees. 
Through the diippit^ at. tbC; bottom of the bay, are feen numbers of 
neat cottages s among which are mterfpieirfed vanobs tropical trees, , af- 
fording the prptediing.ihelter of their umbrageet# Aimimts. . Qo the 
fouth-wcft (hore ftanda Bridge-town,j..ihje,ppliab(rf^tbc ifland t 
the northreaft, upon high ground, ;is a ofw h^dfome qoadrap^o 
of ftone barracks,, with the nulitary hofpital ^nd oiher,buUding%pf ot 
Anne’s Hdh Nor iy tbc^profpeA confined t9 Jt fxtcpda^, 

ftill wider ; aDd,^a additjtpn fo tbe*^Watcr, nuipor- 

ous other objedls immediately before the eye# the hack gfouii|4> ! beyond 
the bay, and. above iBi town, forms a ru^'and iuttenfive^landicape. 
*Thc land is feen above the houfes, tlic tre<?s^ and' ttie.topmdUs of the 
fhips, rtfing to' a great difiance, clothed Tn the richnefs of its tropi- 
cal apparel. Vordsat fields of fu^f, of coffee^ and’of cotton ; fine 
groves, dark with loxuHaht foliage V* country villas ; clofiers of negro 
huts, windmills and fi^ar works, all prefimt>heihfe)vca to dtverfi 
enliven the prdure« Such was the fceoe that appeared before us as wc 
failed into Catlifie Bay. ' I; 1^6, 1 97. ' ' ■ ^ * - 

• The Very beautiful itfing c^nd'leuiag 4 f the fun- and the moon* were 
the freq^ht .and.<admiredl fuNeda^ of^our' 'contemplation. Viewed 
from a Weft Tndia fea, the farjface of toefe orbs does not appear hire a 
mere .plane .fixed, fin the as in Europe# but tbek convexity and 

globular fortu §ri feen yety difiindHy- Wh®>9 they appear as de- 
ptpttuding; dee^ > .^ait jretting they .rcfembledif** 

tina fphex^fii^ing, or.j^thpr (^ppiagi divefiod of tbek rays, into the 
ocean. ..y. ' \ ‘ ' 

Eiigl?*ld# apd Tcileas a clwer light. 
Wheh only a fow day$ old the \yhp|e prh^^ia vi$]bli^not" decked in uni- 
fbfm btighinelSj; ip wh^n it is the but with the great body in 
fliadei While the horded edge, albhc, is'drefied in filver'. ^ 

U4 <The 
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f The afypearanee of then^m &}r «ts Ifkewifa u cilji«£lf OQfiid# ' 
ty «i) UR.‘‘ By d^y fJjK^whoIis ^canofiy ift one fine aaailre e»paii(c> bii|r]bt - 
aMd'‘4nftdobded ; hoi, at ^cni(^^\^'dark nioiintatnoof Teloudf aiex^tai}late» / 
and, gatlwrin^; into dfcp heavy awful 
over, the horizon;’^ I. 2 ^ C9* 

' 'Af^^r iiditSing in B^tbadbea^^^ our f^udboi^'^OI^de excuvtlQlp^^ 
thtiugft y^'iotjf$ ^atts^ df the In th«4 

sbmetiincs in the Coifhitty,~VisKi^ff';thif ' oft, 

all cJasjjes, merchants, planters,: whjtea ^rid ^n.egi*^^ 
n6'fcs do’wn every tlung^ that ^ He observed, ii% order in whi<^ 
it occurred. He has accordih^ty given a neihttte, and| we bb»\ 
licve^ a very faithful picture' of “the, manneii, jiabitSj; 
racter of the Barbadians ^ and with all 
of a/riend, grateful, f<?r the epnst^ hpj^pjt^^ 

Vitlii, he has abundw^Iy cougnned tfee iPOtjihPS intertwined .liy ! 

aO who hwve attended to thifTiub][ect>. to ' ,th^ unjoin-; 

for tabfe ^nd vulgar state? of soci^y,, and absurd vanity, >ad , 
other still less amiable qualities p|, tpe^natiwes. His evidence, on T 
the , grand question of West Indian, policy, the; slave systein, we , 
reserve* /or a » distinct alrstract, in which, we. shall bring together 
the dtfteretnt^ proofs scattered over his.*volume5« At .presen^^ we 
shali;.,give'iittr.4feadcrs^iffew extracts, illustrative of the state 
society in Barl^dbes, omihirig, for the sake of rfecency,' the inir. 
porfant facts liivXjetteriXXIf/ Vdi I. relative to* the dreadfidhin* 
iluence of the negrp/ population upon the mahners of the while 
wo'iiich. ’ TBe® Bat^'adtins Ibok upon themselVep^aii not only the*^^ 
privileged 'ra?e of IVdiJb^rndians, out'as suppriot" t8 aJJ other nur' 
tidnSV' ' ■ 

' *‘ Btffidc 6 ^ the’ great tuhibet of hofpitable maufiOits found on the large ' 
plantations, 1*0 the dift'erent, parts of the country-^miiny ' humble dwcl- ' 
lings affraft the notice bf the tta^^er, 'and imprdve the general fernery 
of the iflaiid, '' Of fome of itSfe Irfafvc before fpoken. , They arc the 
enttagifs of '^poSt^'Ordcr bf wbitt pcdplc— ^of bhfou^ individuals, fcr 
mote from the great mafs of merchanfirand plantisiv, abd^.who' obtain a * 
fcaht^Hvelifitfod by' eultivatiog a fthafipiitcb Of eairtbi anW breeding bp 
pSAliry, dr VK^ iwy >term defoeiidelt ^ 

fpdkh^ JEurbf dtfnj i but, from tawfondhti o^ tuhkoudud in 
tke.iace/ftrcr&ttced t4« fijtti! fa^ l^O««^from!liidepen1jence { 
iudeed^^bmrlittk'fupkyfortb the cpirdititla of^W 

^cCwioSiy^^u kA fit tti 

flandy in tbe lilaod, j 

»Vgrfie ite^f ; 

h«f,| nft W»^ 4 ^^;^f«*TdjC<>nc<rwng 

l?j»#iiij?4ra^i5dJy ♦w^ 

u^i^^tijountr^, king^dom or empire, e<}tiat to thieir tranfcendant liland — 
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ioibm Mid Imoe the adige;^ < Wm wndd pp^tdi 
Enj^fnd fimiMHf io firfitke kfr ? * The (iuiie f|»Lrst ol «u 

tacfanuml aiid ^ prefinvm ii aib betrayedb the amnon empMfotii 
• Ckmhmf Crt^ki M dfi* proudly* diftiii«> 

guifliiitg diemiblvee at the tnjte^bom oa^yes of thi* iflnod which thwyr 
C<»lfider*fuJK»l(|^^ aft ethers* Tli^y* do noi^, even admit j|hein&d«ee to 
he Qrf^hsf but ate ** J^iobadians^’x^ fomethiUj^ didiafl Midifu* 
periorw.4 iomething different froniy and unlike the mbabitaiiteof Hbai 
’'other ,Weft India lUaiids I 

< The j^tde attaching to thia fentimenti t haver befoic remarked to 
has diffufiKl itCdf even to the negroes^ who' now loudly a^bo the 
boxful terrn^** ma Sadian I ** II. jaa, 133. 

The following passj^e describes tne effects of tiic ctimato m 
producing indolence and lan|uqr. 

* '’One of the raoff promiiM^hafs'fteriflfcs of the 4 /land is the ledU 
0U8 languor in \vhich th 4 people of Barbadoes pHtoriOunce their words. 
Nothing perhaps is more annoying to ffrangein* To convey to you* try 
the peui any idea of their manner of fpeakingv' is iitterly impoffiblr:^ 
to be comprehended^ it muff be heard* The lan^d fyQabks arptinitri[<k 
ed out as if it were a great fatigue to utter them s and the tbttuivd 
ear of an European grows irritable and Impatient la siting for the end 
of a word er a fentence. Now j/pu do to fpokaii'by VI 

Barbadian Creole* *4;onfumes nearly as much lime as fmgbt lufflce d| 
the compliments of the morning 1 Nor is this wearifome pronuitf^thm 
confined to the people of colour only. It occursi )ik(fwf(e» ansouig the 
whites* paiticulariy thofe who have not vifysti Euv^a Sw rel^iM for 
fome time away from the ifhnd. In the fame fcpgthened accent do the 
lower orders of Barbadians* in unreffrained impetuous rage* pour Ibitli 
vollies of uncommonly dreadful oaths, which* in their hoi^Ie combtna* 
tions and epithets, forni imprecations fo ffnkiz^ly impious^ as tO eptitle 
them to the mrr/V of peculiarity^ 

f In manner alfo* and in movement jss well as in i^ech* a degree of 
indolence and ina6tion prevail^ beyond what might be earpe6fced merely 
from heat of climatCf and which has in it a fometbiogsxtmnelf annoy* 
jng to Europeans. * 11 . 107, xo8. 

The hospitality of the Barbadians is such as mi^t be expected 
in a hatf^civiliared country,; ;a^unding in men suddenly raised to 
afluefice|> axtd^in most of ^e tude produce subservient; to animal 
enjoyment. It betrays a proportionate want of refinement and 
selection in theeociety> kM of elegance and even manufacture in 
the inaleiiais* . The tollQWtn|[ extract will probably foing our 
readers mbre* speedily into the bosom of a West Indian fiunilyy 
than the idost laboured general d^criprion. 

The breakfaff ufitsUy ebufifts of tea and coSkc, or ehoedlaee* with 
aggSp ipin» tougue/ dr othev cold meat Bread 4 s fcl(h>m ufed, buc 
fubffitttbes are feund U roafied yams ot eddoes, both of which a good 
4 eVl itfeeshte' potatoesi They are ufed hot, and eaten with 

butter^ 
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buttery whidhr'J$iom«titille«‘i]n in' tbe'.counti 7 » 

bairdledand brought from Ireland ;;>that made iri 'tfae'^i^d befitg 

not bfh^good .flavourn ^In ih^ of 

t)»e f^pDon/are <ufed fruks^ or faiid^obM» with free Ifbi^na 
and^&ng^iree^/.^Ihimediately. preceding diiwer, which ia 
early houff are taken punch and mandram. Tbe^dianer, for the 
jpoirt^tH'prQfufe; and manj houre a^.pdhm^bnty^ table; m fhlf 

* . After a more than plea^l cotifum]>ti<Ki<or fdodi a free ihdu^esce 
tn^fruit, and a bounteous of, .wrnjS and .‘Other .good liquors^to 
crown the repaft, the aj)pejtite and fhirft are furthre p^vokect by a 
of fpratSt or other broiled dili^ and a large boyfi'I pf milk punch. 
and cp{^ are next ferved---anc,; laftly« . comes fupper» wMdi foems 
no trifling meat. AftSr this, the, boUlc» the 'glafs,,ajid the! imucb*^;. 
bowl, know no reft, pntil the lilerit hom» .when ^Orpheud, witbJriifal ! 
power?) dethrones the Bacchanalian god. * ll. 97* 98. , \ 

In the order of the feaft» plenty more prevails ^ah elegance. The 
loaded hoard groanS) nay^ almofl: ir^^, beneath the Weight of hofpitali* 
ty. . That deKcai^ of 'arrah^menit^hdr^r jBEodirf in Enj^land, under the 
teim«--ecpnomyof ,tKe*4abbs9 »^hW^ deemed ajef^ peifedion than a fnb- 
iUntial ^plenty. v Libets^y is more edeemed than delicacy in thefup- 
ply ; ai^/fptids are, foft|etime»| hpaped Upon the table in a Crowded a* 
bun^nce;Kr< tihat<^^ makd a London fine lady faint*^ — 
f Thft^riipa&.<pQt unfi^qt^ly Confift^ of different kinds of fifh-— 
variety oC.fopfKi^ young kid*^a ..whole lamb, or half a fheep — feveral 
difUes of be«4 Pt.tn^tton'^a^tnrkey*'-^^ large ham— Guinea fowls— and . 
a|ageonpypj|;>ri^^ripiiis,kinds of puddings; a profufion of vege* 
tables4;ind,im\^^de<lpfjfweets. I was lately one Of a finall 'party* 
where prfsxrif^ly this ^nner was ferved* and where the half of a Iheep, 
.kicking its tegs almbft in the fa^ of the mafter of the houfe* adorned 
the^tton^ of the table— forming Ac moft unfeemly dilh I everbe- 

* Pcrhaps.we may find it jto be/common to the Weft Indies, but, 
hitherto, it haf^.|ippeared tp ^ peculiar to Barbadoes;^to put on table* 
three .o^ four IiWgeXv\b^^ of different kinds* and four or. 

five diflies of the^flun^ foj^ of mea^s difi^rently; dreifed, tlnaccuftomed 
to, thi^,^ an on Ipokipg mto^the. dmingfopro, . 1 $ fui:prifed« 

a| the, ponj^ationt'ot , 

pudding," flora one end of triable ta Ae oth^*/^d, 

of other good 

'* The generpiiis prpdupe of 

th^ eftate t and^hhithe 

l!huruaI,ta!kiB^6x,',a^(h^ fated caff ; 

occurs th^f ^aiiq)*Sj pijpe ,of 

ferms, fom^imes^make^jjp of the drnhef, imd* thus, 

if becomes exp4u^d> ppoo .|abte* .at Ae iaute 
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puddirt^a maftff ufed^ are of c^troii* cdscdais: 
iittjt^ ^jyiiaitf ilfisidn, >id cuibrd; aod-d^r groat credit to th® Birbadoeo 
<^Ilil^bo<dli:« ‘.frhe'ideftftt than the dtntieir»%eoa« 

flAiaf qC. a of fomd in cfwded' fuppiy*^ 

Isda ami tto^ufds are in foH proponion lo 

liJlavin^jOBcap^ fiptti^^t^ by the'tihited attongtb oft 

hie constitution stnd/fais 'pTofe^ional $kiU»»rZ)r Pinckard was dc« 
t'acHt^ ad chief ’^of tHfe ‘ me<Ucal stafF with- the expedition sent to 
restore the balance of- power in pumpe by the capture of tlie 
IMcH setifertents ih Guiaha.; ' ^ tinier coldniHof 

Essei^uiftpi D^erata^ and Berbl$che, were takfrn, it being tipcedi- 
Ijr dtscdrcred by the Dutch, events of the Europe iu cam- 

pUlgd '‘would restore princes at a general peacej sifter our 
temporary possessK'n shoiild at ouce have fcH them wUh the ca- 
pital of which, they Stood, so much, in need, and, given them the 
cerjfait^ty spbfeequ.ent to their restitu- 
tidjri, In put, author i:eiu.ained,apove ^ year,. and made, 

various interesting, and .adv^turous^ excursions.. His anecdotes 
are for. the most part amusing^ and Jiis ^servations relative to 
the Indians, whites, and negroes, are curious and valuable. We. 
shall not pretend tp. abridge these, butshall content ourselves witli * 
selecting some parts byway of spocimfen ; premising, that we omit 
entirely tliose parts wnicb touch upon^the j^Uow fevers and otlier 
diseases of the cUmate, though tneyare both extensive and im-^ 
portant branches of the work. The following passage contains* 
by far the most distinct and strikiiijr description of the settlcfoents 
in Guiana that we have over seen. We make no "apology for 
transcribing it entire. / " * ' * 

^ On approaching thefc colonies from the fra, the lahd is not vifible, 
until you come very near tn the fliore* The tops of trees only are feen v 
which appear to be growing but of the ocean. Before the coaltw.is 
brought into cultivation;, the fdreft reached very rieartb 'the edge of the 
water; and, froin the land being low, it was frequently overflowed by 
the tides. Now,' there is a cultivated territory, a inilc and brif in depth, 
b^ween the occi^n and the foteft^ but thir is (o entirely flat, as^^holly 
tb:jereape-^cteeyei' and, on fliilfng toward^ the coafl, tnt^trees flill look 
as iT they were gtof^iigwithiii thi ed|fe of the fea/'^ 

‘ Perhaps none but the plodding indufttioiis HoHandtr wotilJ have 
atteftipted to- fettle'’^ foch a cduntry^whcfc.wooJ and ‘concealed 
every appearahefe of ^the la^^ bid delian^e to all the 

powers <tf qniffvattbh. Nori indeed, were the early' labours of the firfl 
fet tiers* diredked t0° this part 6f the coaft. ' They foiled fai* up the rivers, 

■' / ' ' 1 ‘ ' '' [ ' and. 

, g ' .il i ■ i i I ri n ii rf, ii i iii i n . ' . mi l A n il n' . m 1,111* i i t . ' , ■■■ • . i i ' 

* ^ This hM been already expltaih^ fo vari^ articles of our JourbaL 
0ee particularly No. VUI. 
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and eilafaitfhedvtbiC foUhmit^S'Uppp ihtif more c]evate<| 
tance remote from the (m oot^ ^veotoring to devote their 
the immedUle. borders c( th^ oiMdl they were jpi^mpted^jt? 
the enterprise of more adventarpgs phmteri from tte Briti(h . 

^ * Thi^ whole, of the territory oow^i^gb^ .mto cultivation ,ppan tV 
coaft^ is mJe land. It baa h^h (aid cr«itedA jw 

the hand of iman i and is. orfy.pr^ to^.hie by copftaht 
Kumerous ditches caflals^are^^t tb^. drain j^^^.Mlirer from th^ ^oin* 
mon fiirface; .and the land .that Js plamcdt ta biil^ th^ ihiid and/ehi^ 
thrown out of thtfc channels* . \ * 

<' An eftate> or plantatioUi ofiially confilts' 6[ a long piece of^ 4at 
land, about a quarter of a mile in i^dth» and S tnile aha half th depth, 
running back from the Tea to the woods. It '» hor<hhM by wide 
ditefaesf and traverfed by numbera of othem, add^ is thda Ibrm,^ into 
many feparate dlvtiions, lomewhat refembling an ' aflemblage 'of. I>eds~ 
fuch as arc ufually made in our Engitfh garrtettli for' the ^ plaotihr of 
afparagus. ' . v ” 

* From a number of thefe eftatet lying eontiguous to each other, 
the coaft it formed into an open, though narrow, territory^ and the 
border of the fea fwelh into dne rpleodid cotton field, h mile and half 
deep, and of nearly feventy miles extent. . The furface being quite Jevc}, 

^ this immenfo- . tract of , cultivated land opens at once to the eye, and the 
^ fcene .isnqt lefsnch than npveh Perhaps a plain fo fpacious, a foil (o 
fertile, and a produce fo. ahqndant, cannot be met with in a^ny odier 
country. . ^ ^ 

< Like the foil in cultivation, *the land which forms the public roads, 

is only the mud and cl^ procured from the ditches that border them. 
They file o£ CQUrfe fiat, like the red of the terrifory r and,' running at 
the Attorn, ^or along the fides of the eftates, they form ftraight lines, 
and right angles, throughout the whole extent ot the plantations, in- 
terrupted only by the wooden bndg^ which crofs the numerous ditches 
and canals. \ ^ 

* In allotting the land, a certain width of territory between each two 
eftates, i8,\With much wifdoin, referved to the/colony, tn order to form 
what are here term^ colony paths; Thefe not only'ietve as common 
vi^ays, from the front to the back of evWy plantation, but in each of 
them is put a puUic eanab vdiicb ill# fnjMP'the fea, ^ 

whole depth- of « the cultivated kad,. to the %eftf By thif p^ovtfion, 
many ufefol purpofes are anfWjmedir^the public convenieocc is.:promot« ' 
ed, and eapb individual pUmter is benefited* : , ^ , , t S 

< The oc^ony path, not onl$ ofeit itf4f at a reed, fr<^ 

the fea to the i&ifli, bstt ^4^ei a,§cc future 

Tctilers, who may engage fit tlje cnliiytMoa of limd at the back, of the 
prefent efiaus whilc thc qait^ bjr mea^ of lets the 

ocean the water tfaatlodgmrn.pc and prevents it from oyerfiow- 

. lug the cuitiva^t^' hcl^l.Mngmgr hUHe fijipe timie^ a (apply of frefli 
Jor the ulc /pf, |n4 j ^anfi a^rdidg to the 
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d«*ta^ • nMy fl>f eftUWfJflg tiiw pribduec of their effattci to the 
m. * Vo!. HI’, pk '|8iBi 389 * 39®* 39**' 39*"/ 1 - , ; 

■ In Aew 'fliiti* An* rtijistfed ■frptti the sea by the most 

industiJiws ‘bf-WiiK&W/,tJ4e’'^<rfhfr-fcrtt^ the sdl rentlsrs 
^ ih^afajr'dther West Indian set* 

^^niesv' obstacle to 

;tfie Wedefs ah»J 

Spi^f^C/lP^I •bcK Tawuf . tb airb ^ttadmtly sap/ 

. plied' with slaves, ia 'bf-trWrtg diffiiiilty;. On' ibe.;<StlW/ha^, 
4»3e ppssfssions enjoy/ l^^singiilar advaiiita^e of entire freedom 
tibni Oie enrthqpakes, hiifpCi^es,, and d^uictive. insect's, So'fatal 
tp^^he profit., of the husbandhi^ tn'the,Cqr^)bec Islai^. They 
aye eiteihpt from die gr^. dtpughd) jbimd,; jjltom their flatness 
and eicposnre, safier few-svidden cnamgeeof terpperature, br ces* 
sat^a at interrt^tions of thh regiilar breepes. . . 

iThe cultivation of this country began near the rivers, and. was 
^arta long rime confined tbtfaeir'’b3flksi 'Bat rince their inter- 
course with England^ by means of" loans, conquest^ and -English 
emigration the rivers nave beoh desieaiod fm ^ more profitable 
culture of the- laud- on the coast. Thus, > the - tolbny already ' cx- 
hibiti^ a singular appearance. It i^nsists of a narrtne stnp of 
highly cultivated- land, on the'bordelrs of' the Sba, and bodaded, 
on the opposite side, by a forest extending ovt^’fhe ^hole'tbntf- 
nent. The rapidity of the. clearing and setding here, is tiif That 
unnatural sort -which is only known -iW slav^’cmOhi^, where the 
number of l».nd'3 .may l^e always muldpiii^ltb .any extent ^iHfed, 
byThe abundance of capital.. In less than twe'lve' years, ^e hun- 
dred and sixteen plahtati(m$ were established aWd Indeed perfected, 
in the colony of . PempriH'j^.t, /These* in, 1797, were almdftt all in 
cotton, and produced, at aii ave'imge, from to 6t),60Q til), each 
per annum. . 3nt, -siucc.^dut dme,.} thp number of - estates has 
greatly increased and,. a%,usuaUjf hap^^s,. many of the cotton 

plantations have been, conyeirted mtP It 

■ may be proper to. remark* .that a.8.(%^:.>ldaqtatton/yequtres one 
negro for oreryfacre Of lai^t a co^e&plantaitionjtwu hegro^ for 
.every three atares^'I^d st' cotton /plantation otdy;Onei negro for 
twery two acresl^'.'^l^ number of daves-io the. colony of Esse* 
quibo and.Dismerary, amdunted, in i797y to^A^OOOj .bat they 
ard n0W* inPdt^I^dto%p^fds of 80,00t}«' - A ringle estate, being 
that" of 't]^",ribridiy -^nter,' hns’-SOOd llaves t and his fortune is 
e8tia^tad,jlfS^,Q09/.:Stertinga‘ye^ri ' 

‘ |{efe,/as ii^^iBodlir, 'Epical tohsdies^ the ciittivadon of sugar, 
mtd dofto^ WhoUjir engrosses ^e stock and lalmur 

'^‘die thb^tl, indeed, is equally 

^|it^iio£fe'piibdu^fibf'dfd''dTdilriitf Ve^ food of man and 

catde 
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cattle» and would riitse immense crops of all sorts of grain and 
frarden stuf)?; but the exportable produce is found more' profit- 
able, and a smalt proportion only of vegetable food is raised for 
consumption. In like manner, though the forests swarm with 
all sorts of game, and though every domestic animal thrives vitplt 
ill the plantations, a very small portion of attention is bestowed 
on live stock. These things may be seen ^rom the relative prfc 
ces of different commodities, wead costs dd. a pound ; grass^ 
fresh cut, 5d. a bundle, of which a horse requires five or six in 
a day. J^ef and mutton 1 $. 6 d. ^ pound 5 bad milk Sd. a pint 5 
j turkey 14 5s. 5 'while sugar costs 4d. a pound, coffee 7fd,, and 
cotton Is. Sd. Articles of manufacture, it is* needless to add, are 
extravagantly clear, as all West India colonies, and articles of 
importation still deafen A small tart, which in London would 
cost a penny, in Detnerara costs 5d. A very ordinary saddle and 
bridle cannot be had under ten guineas and a half ; and a poutld 
of green tea costs a guinea* Where almost all the woA m the 
country is performed by slaves, it becomes difficult to estimate the 
natural price of labour. It may be <ionjectured^ however, from 
considering the profits of a class of capitalists m these colonies, 
who buy great numbers of negroes, and, having no landed proper- 
ty, let them out to others tor so much daily or monthly hire.* 
The neat profit obtained In this way, from a slave who cost origi- 
nally SOL Sterling, is from twenty to twenty-two guineas a year, 
the person who hires him frying all expenses of food, medicines, 
&:c. ft is calculated, that a negro hired by the day brings hl$ 
master about feuf' shillings i and, when liircd for a number of 
weeks, about half thaf'sum. C>f course, the higher. kinds of la- 
b*)ur performed by whites and free mulattoes, as carpenters' and 
smiths' work, are exorbitantly dear. A common labouring car- 
penter can earn nearly eighteen shillings a day. 

We have already stated our intention of passing over Dr 
Pinckard's medical dissertations, though they are, we doubt not, 
extremely valuable- * We shall only observe, that he tliinks the 
climate of the colonies in Guiana by no iheans worse than that 
of the islands ; and hazards an pinion, tha,t out troops might 
be rendered' nearly as effective for serrice in the West Indies 
as in Europe, by gradual transportation, first to Gibraltar, then 
to the Windward Islands, and not to the less wholesome climate, 
^til afteir a few years seasoning in those coolei' and safer places, 
ft is Cleat, on the other hand, that the climate, even ol^ th6 mObC 
favoured of the islands, renders insupportable to European con- 
stitutions all those harder exertions of labour which must be per-« 
formed to raise West India crops^k Nevertheless, tliere arc scat- 
tered aver Dr Pinckafd^S volifihes various proofs that tie creole 

whites 
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Mrhitq^’ aie <;apab)e of oackvgpUig gKa( fatigue^ and that manf 
of the poorer oj^ t^eir Humbert (hofc who are ufuaUy denomi- 
nated tmall w^r^cr,’lifO endtely by their own induftry, like ti^ 
pet^anta of European cpuntriei* without any flavea to cultivate 
tiheir farms or toad their catde. ^ , 

.We pow proceed to dofe this account of the work before ust 
b| noti/^ng the evidence which it gives us on the fubjeft of the 
flavefyilem.^ The firft thing which muli ftrikn every reader on 
this matter, is, that though Dr Pinckard was always well receiv- 
ed by tl>e planters— Uved in their focieiw on a footing of the 
clofeft intimacy— was a witnefs of all the good as well as the 
evil of their manners — and is, in every RfpeA, mod naturally 
and properly inclined to vindicate them where truth will permit s 
yet his wl^e volumes, abounding in every fpecies of informa- 
tion, containing all the refults of his attentive, unwearied obfer- 
vations on the (late of the daves, as well as of the colonies in 
general* and written with a muiutenefs which only the import- 
ance of thefubjefk and his abilities could prevent from being tire- 
fome, do not olfrr to the moft attentive perufaji one iingle fa{l: 
or circumltance approaching to a defence of me evils m often 
imputed to the Have traffic. Their whole cpmpals offers not a 
line to contradifk, nor even in any degtee to weaken, the mafr of 
evidence upon which former writers on colonial affairs have long 
ago denounced that deteAable enormity. Qn the contrary, hs 
iumillies, almoft in every page, new examples of its evils, and 
new grounds for pulhing its aMlition. Of thefr, our lirnlta on- 
ly permit us to extrafl a few fpecinicus. Nor is4t, we truA, nc- 
ceffary to multiply the proof, at this time of day, when the Le-^ 
giflature is on the eve of proceeding to the total deftru^Uon of 
die trade, upon the unexampled chain of evidence already before 
them— evidence whichy we will venture to affert, renders this by 
far |he cleareft cafe of a union b^ween juftice and policy that 
occurs in the whole hiAory of nations. * 

It appears from our autnor’s comparative account of an Ame- 
rican and a Liverpool Guinepman, both of which he minutely ex- 
amined, that, in fpite of all our regulations, the former has the 
advantage in the treatment of the cargo. The EngliAi negroes 
were, he at firA thought, better looking, from their fleins not be- 
ing aA^ed by an eruption yery prevalent among the American 
flaves } but this difference, he found, was owing to the ufe of a 
vile comppfition of fpirits, gunpowder, &c. with which the 
former were rubb^ on approaching ths market, and which was 
to be ufed with t|ie latter alio ay they came near America. (3ee 
vol. I* p. 232 .) 

His deferiptioo of pp iniurre£lion on board the American 
. fl»ip. 
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(hip, ithetr l} 4 ag 40 * the eosift ol Guttunit 4 «&(fea to be HMteM 
bf dwfe etho ceneehrc that 'OegroM Ate f(d4 bf etnspwuik'ecrfi* 
wai, be$og the i^folote proptM; of AisnieM faifipn ore 

thito. Thofe miferabls DrtHdMs -wer# hem on 4 be ceeftt 
vrl^ fte dtrgo was compb^ii^, hi vfew. %« ow tother, of the 
cetuMf where they had wm wltlbr itt 4 fttnSies; They twGe 
updn tne crew ie e (it of defpait, atidheeing mutdeied the cip« 
tain and mate, vnst only ^iteikd by a fbperior ’force. See voi» f. 

p. 2^6. 

Of die defire which thofe poor creatures have to return to A* 
frica, after tafting thtf fwOets of European foeieiy, or dndr ea* 
gemefe, by any means, to g^t rid of thole enricymeilti^ we learn 
mafty Various pankuUrs iA the volnmea before »l ^Ib^t they 
nnltrrfaUy believe in tranfmigration to Africa afiMr their dectafe t 
and that this renders them often defirema to terminate ^r mi- 
feries by foicide, which malUrs have the greateft dhficulty in 
preventing, are ftatements pohMedly made by Dr Pinckard ‘ But 
his account of two negro fonetals, which he witnefied him- 
felf, are ftill more fttikiag, as evidence of the humanity of plant- 
ers, and die bappmeis of their (laves. At both thefe folemdi- 
ties, tIid'#oft unbounded marks of joy and, as it were, congra- 
tuladon, farmed the rude ceremonial. The coipfe of the happy 
flegtO, now refeued from his chains by a power, againft whitm 
not even wNte men could eontend, was followed by his fitrviv- 
ing taom rides, * fiAging’ and capering for joy; not aiktng him, 
the^barbarians of the polar circles, why he died, or lament- 
ing that he haddkfc them t but addreifing him in exclamations of 
envy, —.of hope that they (houid fpeedily follow him,— sind of con- 
fidence that the moment of their death would prove aifo the 
ISgttal of relief from their wretchednefs. See vol. I. p. 273, and 
Vtd. in. p. by. 

It is ncedkfs to ^ferve that diefe volumes abound likewife in 
examples of th# g;ood qualities of the Africans, even under cir- 
cumftanCen mft fitvounbk to the develtqnneat of any of 
die exerfienecs of our natme. Their fidelity, gratitude, 'snd hu- 
manity, are exemplified in many anecdotes which pafled un- 
der the author’s own eye, add vi^ieh w» forbear to dwell upon, 

' only becaofe we conceive dttr dndtriue of negtOes being divefted 
of ^good feeitags, '(0 bo a fenfekfs paradox, daily Ming ground, 
amd tsA-worthy of a labottiud retutatbih See pardcolsti^, Vol. 
^Lm. 367 j lu. p. 467 s II. p. 4 ifi, aau, 230^ and Dt. p. 358. 

' mt With all uwfoundotd^ nsarlw oTpmfohfc qsUltrka which 
diofo pafitt^es exhibit, ww'^td m ^imavmdabla nuxtunr of the 
features pecufiar to tnists^aed mim«nnwn foruibty io a> ftate 

of unrel^'ng J^4u<k%'4Nid sdotcAdy tranfporicd 

' * from 
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froim “a atate of savage freedom to a state of bondage In a civi- 
lized community. Their hatred of bad masters, ihcir sense of 
injuries, their proneness to insurrection, are clearly illustrated by 
the details of DrP^iekard. We refer particularly to the account 
of the fury exhibited by the slaves on a certain plantation against 
the^verseer, for his cruelty towards one of tlieir comrades, vol. 
ill. p. 68 ; and the debasing and unnatural effects of slavery on 
• the character may be estimated by the habits of stealing from 
their masters without thinking it any crime, which arc described, 
Vol; IL p. 118.. 

- The general cruelty of the treatment to which negro slaves arc 
subjected, receives strong illustration from the adventures relat- 
ed, and the observations made in these curious volumes. With 
-all his tendency to excuse the planters, it is obvious, (from vol. 
11. p. 208), that instances of goo<l treatment ate given by Dr 
Pinckard, as exceptions to the general fact } while anecdotes of 
a contrary nature are to be viewed only as examples of the pre- 
vailing rule. The particular specimens pf atrocious cruelty, 
both in masters and mistresses, and in overseers, contained in voL 
II. p. 193 and 250, and III. p. 64 and 72, are too shocking for 
these pages. We shall content ourselves tvith. remarking, tliat^ 
in other passages, proofs are given of a mor<^*general nature, and 
leading to certain universal conclusions whifJi nearly decide the 
question of treatment. It is quite clear from the facts related in 
vol. I. p. 398, and vol. II. p. 68, that the feetii]g.s of white meii 
in general, and as a body, are altogether different in llie West 
Indies and in Europe. For we find in those pass^es, that wan- 
ton and unprovoked cruelties are committed on jicgrocs pn tin? 
public streets, in the face of day, before the whole mob of 
whites, sometimes by their masters, but sometimes also by in- 
different persons who happen to be present j and that so far fjoni 
exciting the least disapprobation, the aggressor V ,pi\rfc is. always 
taken by the multifude, who, in England^ to pieces 

such» miscreants as are there described. U p.. 270, 

and vol. III. p. i66, it clearly appears that the te&tfef of all the 
whites to make common , cause against all blacks, is- suffciently 
strong, to prevent persons in the highest offices f^roin observing 
the laws where negroes are concemedf arid the shocking story 
related in vol. III. p. 71 and 72,. proves bow impossible it is lo 
infuse into the common run of* West Indians the least idea, that 
cruelty to ji n^ro is i crime. . 

It may be askei^l, then, df elaves^ure anxmtisly desirous of re- 
gaining their liberty "That imported slav;^ are so, no one has 
ever doubted ; but Creole negroe^: vrlto have* never known free- 
dom, are incapaMo oS enjcyihgiiti. and unfitted,* by Uieir 
VOI,. IX. NO. 18. X unnatural 
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ui'iKitunil state of boutljge, for supportmg any iodep<&ndent clp- 
I’.irter, ‘they seem tQ have very limited ideas Of the advaiijtages of 
liberty- C)ur aiithot relates seVeral anecdotes to this ) ,anU " 
gives the conversation which ' he fidd with soiiic slavey on 
subject of emancifv.ition : vol. III. p. 252 . The wish t'o' get rid ' 
of a cruel master, and to five idly, was common to aH. wi|h^ 
whom ho talked ; but iho^ unfortunate beings at the same time 
observed, that if they wc^e freed, they might ;^tarvy, at th^^pre**!^ 
Gent moment, ami must die of hunger when they gi^5W old, 

25/5.) It is quite needless to add, that such facts are only stroiig 
fCTifinnations of all that has ever, bccn said a^fainst .^ayery and;, 
the slave trade. \ i, ^ i 

Wc shall conclude these refereneea^ with iiiOti,ch»g ^ny. .. 
instaiircfl furnished by Dr rinckard of the >vrctQhe3noi5S occa- V* 
’iioneJ at slave sales, by the reparation of friends and^ relgitiyes." , 
This dreadful and iiAerent fyatufe of tjie.trailic has not pcrjfapjSV. 
been sullicicntly attended to ; and Vo meet with it in eyerf.^c*^. 
count of a sale which our aythpf’givos^. . Of the many exam{llc8 J 
whicli abound in these volumoS;, wc shall extract qnc. It. is the ;/ 
description of a mother who was exhibited ;^t a sale, with., her V, 
Gon and three daughters, , / , ' , . 

‘ The fcara of the parent, left I)ie .IhouM be .fcparated front her 
children, Or theft ‘ftom each Other, were anxious and watchful beyond , 
all that hniginatiou could paiot, or the moft vivid fancy poyrtray. 
when any one approached their little group, or <‘hanced to look towards 
thcfdViih tbb attt-ntfve eye of a purchafeV, the children, in broken fobs, 
croinihed near^f togelhef, nnd the teffTfil mother, fn agonizing Ttnpulfe, 
inft:|])tly fell down before the fpedator, bowed htrfelf to the earth, and 
kiiied[/h^ ft^t } then,' aUerhnteiy'cKtiging to his legs, and preffi ng tier 
childi^!c,to her bbftm, ft'e fixed herfelf upon her, knees, dafped her 
haddi^tp^tfaer; and; in angdih^caft up a look of htrtfkble petition, which 
mightriiaife, found itft way even to the heart, of a Caligula !*^nd, thtw, 
in NaH]re’a..trneft languagtff did =th€i gifted parent urge the ftrongeft 
appeal to lu> fte irtiploJitd the purchaftr, in dealing 

out to her thf^Udlpt of. to '<par^ e her, the addhiond pang, oi 

being torn accuipUT, ‘ 

lat^.agwea,fb^<^, WQ,uldiiW^ ^^hom the>. 

Ali-wilcDifpoftr* oC.evep.ta htjf botio^ the moft ftcwdiie«> . 
of nature jltC ^ , / v .. 

<kVn this greatest .“$1^11. we leepryg., . 

all our ex?ctat^.forthaXpij^fe , 

or ouMlUes 

the eiforts of eph^e^ce. ^prmitief m 

As^.ubr tile, , 

slave istenis^ wl)i^ ^^ropty are 

‘ working 
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#Ofkii|g itt ‘wort wretchedness U Kourljr ac-* 

eiimiUattng in * &tlr wots of ground, thon France has spread 
uvft.thh^^sts daring an age of vio^ 

kiMeorit^^e? ^ . 


TreautatUm fi(M ^ Greet Anthite^^ vuith Tales and 
ifutehifteeui Foems. London. Philips. 3to. pp« 233. 1306. 

Ktv^0 aspire to the charwter of Oreek scholars^ must hayd 
devoted some portion. of their time to the several antholo- 
gies 'addeh luve been pfeeerired by the coUeetbrs of various ages ; 
s study, in the prosecution hf which, if they have been ocCauon- 
ally wearied by Vhe insipidity, or astoni^d at the inanity of 
some |»teinSi they must nave been charmed by a striking 
purity ^ nobleness of Sentiment’ mtetested by d most natural 
and delicate expression of hnmah and delighted ^ beau- 

tiful and finely finished descriptions of visile objwts. l^be ho- 
mage due to these excellences has been already p^d, iii many in- 
. stances, by the lovers of English Ih^iature i hisny' of the vhbs’f ’ 
popular among Ben Johnson*s ligh^ poems,, mapy.of Cowley’s^., 
some of Prior’s, and some, it would app^,''ev«n 0;f. Shakespeare’s, 
having been originally draiVn from tips . source : but we do npt 
hesitate to say, that much still remained Vejlyyofi^. the labour 
of translating, and capable, of fooning a most dWitrable acceisision 
to our national libraries. 

The natiue and Value of the acquisition ihits.- to be-obtaint^S 
would depend in a great measure on the taste and talents, of him. 
who should' imdeitake the task of translations 'A. complete and ’ 
indiscrimmate version of all the poems cpntained>in. all.tne anth^ - ' 
logics, accMnpanied with. suCh an illustration as contemporary 
authors might easily be made to contribute, wouM .e^ply such a 
gratificarion- to the antliquerun bf Orecian custoafts'^d nabils of 
thinking, as Poi^ii has afibriled to* the tfavdlbr' #ho longed 
for a specimen of the extmi^ appmt^ce of a city inhabited by- 
ancient Romans. If, on tiie bthef hwd^l^e, less enlarged am- ' 
bition of the translator could be. sa'^hfied with transfusing iiito . 
English the poetkadbeauditt Whidalte found scattered through the 
pages of 'thc Ore(dan;eplgimdiiiirisjt8^'Wd‘ai^.{ierw^ed'thiit a cafe- 
ful, and whmwdahotUdmpV^|^d'k^e0oh,' Would ))ave admits 
ted bur fidr Cotm%|#bmt^td'tiUfbn^)y^^ exqiit- . 

rite'proddctidns; ^ei^ys^hf dmfk appe ip' us to 

have had both'l£e8d.^ank wftl^ut adhering tbteifhetVitH 

suffirient stmidiab^i ^dbmFef of jpomiit itifinitely 

Xa - too 
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too small, and their subjects by far too general, to preserve nitiek 
of the intercstii-g peculiarity of ancient manners ; and certainly 
no accurate cliscrir ination of merit appears in the selection' actu« 
ally made. Not a few pieces are introduced, which tO'HS seem 
quite destitutc of beauty, and are recommended by no other- ck* 
cumstance of curiosity, than that stich things should ever ^hs^e 
been written, read, and translated. . ' ^ 

From the title of ihe work, we were led to conjecture, thit it 
xvas confined to such poems as are found in the Anthology of 
Maximus PJanudes, the last of the Greek collectors : but it ap- 
pears that many valuable fragments have been drawn from the 
rich treasuries of Stob^us and Athenseus ; and a i^^canty specimen 
is subjoined of the mutilated relics of the Comedians. We are 
informed, in a preface of some length, which is elegantly v^tten, 
though with too great an affectation of softness and sentiment, 
that the first regular anthologist was Meleager the Syrian, him- 
self a poet, who lived about a’ hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. For him our editor cdiitracted a very natural par- 
tiality, and: will not suffer him’ to lye under the impuhition of 
}iavii<g indulged in satirical effusions. While we applaud this 
sensibility for the hbnditr of, Meleager, we must be permitted to 
doubt the correctness of a style of argument, the tendency of 
which would be,' to convince future ages, if Eloisa’s epistle sur- 
vived alone among the works of Pope, that he had neVer libelled 
■ Lord HefveyJ ^Aor wallowed in the mire of the Diinckid. The 
same kind ’ 6f reasdiiing is afterwards employed in one of the 
notes, to prove tlfat three different persons bore the name of Si- 
tnbnides, and, we think, with even less appearance of justice. 

Philip of Tludssalohica continued the work, at an interval of 
150 years ; but, in the sixth ' century, Agathias, the continuator 
bf Procopius, instead ^ of preserving the former collections, and 
making siich Editions as must have occurred since the days of 
Philip, tnore than bti^^ the loose sonnets of 

his ownTki^ttOus age. TBe rt^der will be shocked to hear that 
he was abetted' ifi me! unhallowed ^labours by'Paiil theSiLEN- 
TiARY, whose vfeiy n^e ho WitJ bo'prepared to respect and vc- 
iierate, as belonging to the mO^- pure and tranquil-minded her- 
hiit of the deF(nrti riot volUptuaty, the eulogist, 

_ und probably fhd ^afraitnbbr/ bf ftie insatiable Theodora-. His en- 
tire nSmfe Waj; CyruslFIqrife ; probably indebted to 

the parrialily of thV^riiprifei^'^fof'b^ StieritkriUs, which 

inSpOrts no tehiftirt, own" tongue, 

but tlie office of iririfp^fl^ilfiffi^ < It Was an office,’* 

bur author inftkntis thb corresponding to 

that of gentleman c^dr. ^ p." kxiii. note. ’ We wero never before 
' * apprised. 
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"S(pprised|. that ihQ^gei^tleman usher of modern times was,itiivested 
Adt^pptic.Gpfflktroulov^r the conversation of the ladies } and 
itiore itKlifited.^ta auapect that functions of the 
/4torrcfsponded,with those' of the crier of the Court of Kings Benchf 
^ho f strictly charges and comnUanda aU mtinner of persons that 
pam impnsonment*,* . lutlie tentli centu- 
ry, Cbristantinus C^phalus made, another eiFort to preserve the 
training epigrait^ of all the collectors was 

I^^imil^Planudeaj * a-monk (says the preface) of tlie fourteenth 
pehturyy' . ^ ,,, 

.4' this extraordinary character, not the greatest so properly 
»aaithe , only . scholar of bis , age, should be dismissed with so short 
is die more surprising, after the long conjectural obser- 
vatSPns on; Meleager and Agathias,, We do not expect that even 
dearnedmen should ransack,, the libraries of luly or Paris, in quest 
of his . Oreek versions of the rMftamorphoses, and of Cx*sar’s 
Gemnnentaries, though ? their laboin; would be well repaid by the 
. spirit of the oivs and the remarkable dearness and accuracy of 
the other: but surely our author couM not be ignorant, that 
.Plahudes has obrained the doubtful glory of being piie of the 
first and most successful autliors of, literary;; forgery. He pub»»« 
iished the celebrated fables, under t^e name *pt iEsop, who cer- 
tainly never wrote one of them, together with a biography of that 
iiiiistrious slave, in which every incident is.^ demonslrably thq in- 
..ventiou of the writer. .Nothing can more strphgly pmvothe na- 
tuiral ease and vi\ ici;y of style, by whid> these productions are 
distinguished, tliart the credulous acqulesc<?yce with which they 
appear to have been universally received as genuine till the .l7t$ 
century. Then, indeed, Father Vavassor made the fatal disco- 
very that j3isop, in his supposed life, is freqtJentjiy ma>h' to quote 
Euripides,, who was hot bora- till, near :a century after his, death; 
and that die fables not,, only -speak p( the Pirseus by % name which 
it did not receive till the days of T?hemi>tpcles, hut;aji$o. anticipate 
the very words of a religious (obijeryation, which ,tmLy, be found in 
the '6’th verse of the 4th.<fepter.c^ Epistle., Why were 

these facts respecting Plan, ud«?3f4^^1ude^ ftoiw an essay, abounding 
.with information on less imerestmgi-swbjcas ? Was it appre- 
hended that our knowledge pf ^^hisbaving qornmitted one forgery^ 
wouW and that tKe 

readers of thiijWprk 1^ visked^by disf^rceable misgivings, 
,that .wMW^thpyb^d given/ thfmyelveS j^^ their intimacy 

witbSoJon aytdMxmvterihu^, tj^y bad,,ih faqt,.bceu only decoyed 
Tnto; the company .. . ^ 

r After a few mbee qbi^yaiions . dte author 

has been indebted iii the- coqrs^ .performance, wo are in- 

' X 3' " troduced 
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troducefl tathe comic pocts>' and meet with the followinj^ dtriking 
remarks on Menander* 

< The nacneof Msnafideri from the praifcl hviflusd bias con* 
temporaries, fu^^geAs to oitr mind the eoinplete medld of gai^ 
^hat aof poet before or fiiice hft time him prefented. We aie eatttM» 
from the itniyerfal afTent of the entienta* to e^ped tKU ^ualit]f in a vt^ 
er to whom it wa« fatd fo emioentt^r to De&n|p But lime has refd^ 
on the noble image of MetiapdeiP| if has .pi^ei|t>h all that sras tpi^ir 
ing in his afpe^^ and fpaVed thde etfe tHUn his frowns^ wrlnlles^ and 
deformities. What k proof do^S it prefcnt tO our mind of the' inftf- 
bility of mortal fame, when we dnd that th« m)r charaAer of this^ 
lebrated bard has undergone fp e:n|fre a rercdutibn^^ and of hi# 
luminous wor|cs, the nionpmeots by whieh^ he raihty helped tb beifii* 
monalized, only fragment^ enough remain to prcfent to Pdr iricpr the 
very itverfe of that which they wine deftgned to perpetiiate ! 

< Even this poet, gloomy and mehindioly at he how appears, was once« 

according to PHiiy, ** i^xurM'Jniafnj in the language di 
Plutarch, f* the epuibnt 'wdHhij^p^^^ the chief pritft of the God 
Love, who, tike Ifome urriyerfil* (p#tt, piemded and conne^ed all his 
yrorks. Yet bis love ft) te^n^i and hts yduptuoufnefs fo guard* 
ed by delicacy, that he war f^iaOfi^, without or d^gery in the 

hands of youths aM v'tmns. - \ ^ 

f Fabula jUcutidT nhtta eft fine amore M^nandn, 

£t fol^n htc pueris yirguitbufque legi. 

< Many ages after his deitK^ a ftatue was credfacd to hib memory, and 
|)laced by ihc fide of the tma|^ of Cupid. > 

' • Two' or thre^ e^igraihr made upon this ftatue are preferved, which 
difplay, fn the figiiVativ^,, biit fqi^cible language of his countrymen, the 
pftimation in which he wat held, and. give him a diftinguifiied rank 9- 
mong the gay and amownhr poets antiquity. | feled^ the fe)Ioiviog« 
f Menander, fweet Thafh^s pride^ 

Well art thou plac^ l^y CdptA^k fide ; 

Prieft tP fhe Ctod^of folt didtghfs, 

Thou fi^Sadtft oq'^rth hw joyous rites $ 

And Tu^b the bey Uhtfeff 

TcKfinilijf, and ptehfi^ and htsathe in theei 

For; mufing 

To feethec^ aad tb toye^ artohe; 

<« In fdpportiing the of fldhers^ foit^ huibands, foldien^ 

peafahts, the rich and tbd the Menander 
furpaifed all in cooiifiencyi by* tBirbrilfiance of hit nniagery threw 
wwery rival into the (hOde. Scieh tt^tlle iduuP^er given of him by 
Qtunttlian. T^e natuialdartwty ^ Sft opuntry^en, only 
permits him to give a fecpudiry-|ft|^ Tireioi/'me iinitatbr of ,tbe 
elegant, but not of tilin' couples. Our ppcj 

iprith Homer ; and he >4 nccefii to ftia 

^orks, with an entHufiaim not i^W 0 uiW %bi^ the name of 
that pince of poets is mentioned ‘ 
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S&agUft.arator UvitJjr, rf\e ou\y fcho- 
tar who has made tht ffyle of t)efnofihen«s his owny und'^ a<ia)>f ed.it to 
pir^U^ haafrcqi^cirtly ciecWcd hi« 

91^‘oion^ owf. pcHLt which yrt romaiiv and 

.all thf the loGi of h]s (kaina$ is 

^o^,be~d^lor^dvtte^ ^^ci^it,.wnun^^fj,. whatever, Alati t 

^a oio^j refrret uf 

ages T^re>«^)e ^jr jt^ tich s(alttoh wraps the corj^il* of 
l^>;i|ioi|i»t^ or the/rankincepfe^wyeh burp9 ttpop pile i 

ftwi.rdiiV'a» atnong thofe^of yet remaining (iji’h'clu 

the Wnea of fome.giaot pick^ up in the fteld, . once the theatre of 
hw fxplotta; oanpot be fitted cOftioy other, than tlie huge body to which 
t^y,jbelopge^);giVe n« fomeUeapf the vaftoefa uf Menamier^- — Bat 
UloJ^* Where .w ^th© Hower.s perfumes, ifar- 

land^ the breathings* o£ gallantry .and t^©rn<‘fs the i'prig(htly fallics 
ojf^^yri|».and all the a^pmtu^aod ciroiW^Unce of love« youth,, and de- 
^ightj, that conveyed add r^ico^a^oded, nsoralfty to llic gay and tb mghi- 
lef:^^ Iby attiring «her ip. p; .d^fg tha^oppilipured ,ber beholders Tiiat 
% pim wat piorality*.ig cwidcni from^th^^prairea. htftowed on him by 
KUitarch and other writers^. ,Ti)iae^Ke kepti(^i^w. ;*\ unm with 
bafer matur, ” anti by a fort >pf^np^<w^)nui« .by^ia exitjtiou o£ 

force and perfuafion, Commanded the Hearts of hi4 readers and auditoriJ^ 
And yet the fragnfuintg<hat,^«e.Of:hppv^ to, os,0dn>p hi«* with the 
charat^cr of morofe, farcallic, and (}tiertiippau^ J3pt.,there fentiments were 
put by him iptp the mpoihg ot^ cHarafberg .wbom he d^figned to hold up 
to detettation or lidicule ;->-and w^lpt ofThim dofei not ojgtrk.fo 

ftrongly dxig <ywn pecuhar g^mo«,-a» the: taftc .of thofe fefcdlors who^ have 
chofciijbit words illuftratc their oiyuid^as. liftuf,t<>the faturnine and 
inel^nehafy fide^lor we owe the furyival th© ia<l» peevifh^ and infantine 
conipbinia on the many fprrowfpi wWeb fledt is heir toy” and 

which, inftead of offering an aHeviatipn to the. eviU we tend to 

aggravate their load, and . debilitate iJje.bsarer* -On tim Other hand, the 
llrikiugly moral paffagea with whi^ bii works ab6ui)4cd, al^ne caught 
the attention of the fathers qf . tbe primitiyocburcbt .^hQ.fbund in \he 
Greek comedian a drain of piety fp nearly appniaching to tb^ir own be- 
lief and fccliiigfi, that all Ueaa ofjp. prepopdcrance of (itirc'tover moral 
precept mutt yield to evidence Ppprol^t Jon of Cle- 
mens Alcxandrinus and Eofebius, . ^In-^ibor^^UJs frptn thefe two fourceg 
alone, the . wrijtings of . thp, jqpejlfn^oly apd.religiaua mafl* that We are 
fupiilwd-wi^.^ fpecimepg of jhe<OTat Alcn^nd<in . Hapj^’y were it for 
4s.ar^,^pf; the JMy imd th^ .witty,. fiiii^^^ ih« 

partfsot eff tbo. age8'«ip?«npks tliat would 

have cpay^,j^j|^.tp mpajfpj^ J^fm'by^.w humour, fprighiii- 

u©f8apdfancy;.^?^',j^r^C,P5j'^ ,1 .- - - ; ^ 

Fro|i^ the. circpin|j^nce qf : lii^ipg^beiiig known concerning 
3PhUe;non> jcWit^Wy ?w»w»ned in Ins Itvoti^ 

ibough lioqbt wbidi iihore copied of ]?i^ 

■ X V - - . drhiif 
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dying of laughter at, $Q^ing an ass eat figs and drink involves 
any great .compliment, to his understanding.' ^ We must not with^ 
hold the following fronir our f readers. , ’ * v' ■' 

* Every thing feemR to have been fo. -well tempered withm him,^ all 
violent and malign palTiona to have beeoheld i'o fnch perfe{]^ 
and all the Oiore engaging and. eflimable qualities to have been allowed 
fuch free indulgence, thar his cooftitution .(‘uffejced no violence froa|. 
peiit>up emotions, and his body po^dimtnutton of, vigour from the 
ring, gloomy, or furious elements of his mind- H<t.did npt indulgc io 
the luxiiriei* of tlie tabic, which^ as they pamper^, irritate and, inflame, 
arc, at Icafl, one the fources from which the moft dangerous diforders 
of temper, intclle<?t, and cv^iifiitutioo, derive their growth. Owing to 
thefe caufis, he reached the very advanced age of one hundred and onfe 
year,\ ' Pref. p. li. / ^ 

"We should not do justice, either to the good humour or tlie 
ingenuity of our author, if we did not state that his knowledge 
'of this PbiJomon, of whom sotne cuvious particulars might have 
been drawn from the thirteenth b^pfe of Athenaius, appears to be 
precisely equal to the actjuijintaiice of any Londoner with the 
many Duncan Campbells Qnd Mackenzies, wdio are from 

time to time reported in the newspapers, to have reached the same 
* vr.ry advanced age pf one hundred and one years,’ in om; 
Western Islands. , ' . 


We cannot take leave of , the preface, without noticing what 
we think a faulty and injudicious arrangement. It contains many 
things that wquld/have. appeared more properly in the notes, 
which, on' the other hand, abound with matter more naturally 
belonging to thcisubject of the Preface. For example, in p. 73, 
we meet with the f< iloiving lines- 

< Farewell tp wine— or,if tbqu bid me fip, 

Prefent tbc cup i;iiore honour’d from thy lip ; 

Pour’d by thy hand to rofy draughts 1 fly, 

And call away my fteru fobrictyi' , 

For as I driok, loft raptufej| telhijiiiy foul 
That lovely^ * 

The life of Agathias, tbe^"^^tlw)r rif^^them, is touclied upon in 
the preface, p. xxv. An ,o^ceiknt ^In&ttation of the poem is in- 
serted in the note^^ frpin,Ach8kSrTaliu$> p. 150. 

* When wc were aHa9ki^Uodl^ti^4l^fnpper,{4l£e eop^bea^er furnifhed 
U8 with, a new jariififJe-of ipve f m 

^.d myfelfj ofthe cop 

where her lips %tl been*. myfclf 

w.tn the iiviage 

kind cup*hearcc.jrea|e«tl^^ 


thrfeiaocir 


ve confuted tbf 
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'After all^tfus^ thf paii#fet -song 'of Jonson is intfoihi^rect' 
atp/ivv of ^e'pi^ace* ^'3?h€'Gl»bnological poBitioivof the poems, 
according to the era @f their mpectiV^ (which is hb\v- 

erer extreittely inwweec), '*^^^ disapprove, and should have 
thought the form' ihuch’^ iftofjt had they been ranged 

Sefcording to their subjects; and'sll the observations connected 
tvtth Aem laid before the i^adef id same page, while the pro- 

file have becii mdft^dvkritag^usly confined to the literary 
liijstory pf the collections; ' / . .. 

A * prologue * followsi in wWch the too obvious metaphor 
of a * wreath of flqwersi* already wpefiilly jaded in the preface, 
rs absolutely ridden tq death. ' In its last moments, it undergoes 
n sudden transformation from a garland of flowers woven into a 
chaplet, to a transplanted erotic., 

« For 7,ephyr8 foft that fabned thy youth, 

How wilt thqu jnect t^gajte unewth ? 

Torn from a genial (Ummer’s Tmilc, . 

, How wilt thou beat a noftbern ifle ? , ' 

^ Far from thy hbiue and natiie Iky, 

Meek Jlran^er^ wilt thpu live or die ? * , 

Wc now come to the translations themselves. The first 
place is justly assigned to Meleager 5 and four of the five epigrams 
ascribed to him, which are here translated, appear to us extremely 
beautiful compositions, and are translated with the greatest feli- 
city. We extract the second, in which we take the liberty of re- 
storing tire Greek name to the lady, who' has beeh deprived of it 
in the translation, p. 4. 

* Sea-waudering barks that q^er the JEgsean foil, ' 

With pennants dreaming to the nunherii gale. 

If in your courfc the Coan drand ye reach, 

And fee my Pliania nulling qb the beach. 

With eye intent upon the placid fca, ' : ^ • 

And conllant heart that duly beats for me. 

Tell my fwcec miflrefs,. thkt for mer 1 hafte* 

To greet her, laudinj^ from the watry waftri 
Go; heralds of my foul ! taPbamVs ear, ‘ 

In all your fiirouds tire' tender accents bear 1 
Great Jove lhall calm With fmilt^ the wave below; 

Aud bid/or you thci fofteft breezes blow. * 

Wq should have Wished to present *our readeVs with the third 
specimen from'^ Meleageri bht we qannot here' replace the real 
name wifhbnt cqrt^d^ble ilt%ratiqh must decline all 

sharq tn 3f ]f^ericfe;^hiShf; 6 &^ as very strange 

and 'irq preface, that 

tf/rr* Tptopqr foir "the' Original Greek, for the 

purpose of giving* in air of familhu'ity to the translated poems ; 

' . and 
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aud a Ibt ia. ad^4 of Wph Ore<nan.^ppeUatire|t. 99 vi^ ^^ouglit 
least compatibla M|Fith,,th^,^niioay .<» ^glis^. verse. J|)ii .easw«f 
to thisi we.>vo^Id Q^seryet that nr^re: a rpal..^r^etes,^ ^ su)^• 
ject addref^edy thpie iS'. an in4lspen8^^,h^i9tonca^ nece^jr fos it4- 
Iwring to ibe real nantte } ;h.u]t 1 fapcifuI..pas&ioa,aa4']> 

fictitious person are desciitiedy we are of opinionj that if a changp 
to be made, the r 0 //»»woughtat airy rate |Sp>bo 90 #ir>respected,wat 
no English names should be substituted that are. not of Greek orL. 
gin. When Erinne laments the death of a viituous companion, we 
confess our disappoiatmeat atfindingthat the adopted Uameof *Juf> 
lia * makes it possible toctmfound herwitb^ ab«idoQed4augfate| 
of iVugustus. There are many Englidr named ' natundisedirom 
die Greek, and thence much more in unison' with it •Gmoian ^bv 

1 'cct, as well as more harmonious, duua Roday- -RosaUadl .aiad 
^liza. Wc should be loath to object to the cetebrotion'eif Janet, 
u lively countrywoman of our o^n, we presume, who lias cap- 
tivated our author in a tour to* the' Highlands, with the nacidnal 
graces of rOsy arms, sandy hair,;, and far-projecting cheeks. But 
we should have thought ourselves unworthy the trust reposed in 
us, as magistrates in die littfriiry commonwealth, had we not 
made strict inquiries touching oite *Thyt*za'3* right of setde- 
ment in Englisn pofefr^ • What certificate has she of 

honourable service elsevdtijje,' attd what diim to a favourable re- 
ception here ? Why'd^'.dh^ irttpose her harsh title upon us as 
one of and hbW eafi such a sound make 

v^rse mb«j familiar arid harmonious to our ears. ^ After much 
fruitless search Mr birth, |>arentage, connexion, and for^ 
mer seftlemeifti ?vbfodHtt fame recorded in ‘ the Death 

0 / Abel,*' a'i TO ■ daughter and daughter-in-law of our fir^ pa- 
rents, the wife and sister of their eldest son. A very usefiil and 
deserving character, by jpd^er’i !iccdunt, 'thoilgh somewhat 
too much addicted'to serfiib^zla^i PW*? .*rhen all Oiir sympadiy 
is excited for Meieager*8 H«Bpdbra»',pti..yhat ^irinciule.of justice 
are our starting tears to be int^ep^/ .wd sprinkled over the 
grave of Cain’s wife ? . > h 5., . . 

Of all the minor poets of GreACss ^ipears to have pos- 
sessed more genius or a fineirat;^ e^.=wntmg than. Simiomdes ; 
nor do we know of any'-poems'^^biiy- language, mom pathetic 
and interesting thtn his bc^tiful ftagmeiu;. the Complaint of 
4}anae. Jortin’s spirited if ' is well 

known. *The late more 

charming paraphrase, by of 

York, by inserting it in dSie'‘&Wh Mp^ w' the 'AoVeffiurer } and 
htwill be found »» the Seq 9 Pii^!»^\um%.pf}^^{iSjpi EtjiMienses, 
fdmirably execufed n ibefore us 

i . f. contains 
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ifkini«in flkis liate «irer seen to render it Into 

Ei^K^-i^se } ' dhtf' ^'that it conveys as lideanate 

i'de^'of ‘thd d’dicney of the' original. 

'Hat- tloieiieseli^' iai^lra bderr generally aimed at 

fiUrooglioiit this wJilhoiit 'iidcessttf m 6ne $eii> 

tetee; ‘ ‘ • '* 

Sf.Ji • ■,•_._ O Jl'wJiWii'tiV* 

"S , ‘ ■-''' 

Thdre em be no doaht that ^ove is dtetme mdin^, Md rite 
{HFOper {HinettatiiMt. - stfnse H thott inurwest the-extent 
» oat calsst^y tbOQ wotildeM^teve'at least hwlmed thins ear to 
Mfy lamentations— I jptmmMiid my child. '‘-trwiiid has 

PWf Iktfe f^embten^ to‘ 

. ^ « But cotiltPft itidU £eti ^hatj d^htt . ^ ' 

- Then would I bM thfe worgk * 

The translation of ISinioitides^ noble epitaph on Megistias the 
sobths^rg wIk> . fished i^rith Ideomdaa nt the pass of Thermo* 
p]rte> is in a far higher stram. \ I . . 

* This tomb records: hoiK>ured name» 

Whoi boldly fighM^g >e the rankerof Fa»e» 

Fell by the Pei€^ oe^t Bpmhius* tide. . 

Both paft aiid future^ weU the pimhec . 

^ndyet» tW d^ih.was€pimm!]Me^f^ y. 

Jie chofe tp periih at hit feral’s iS^ey ' p. St. , , 

The c;tpulsion of Ae son of Pisispratns^ and the con^uehC 
estaWis^cnt of a democracy at Athens, i^e events so Jnteresting 
in Grecian history,^ that we $haB hot st^i^plp to insert Ae best of 
tlie two translations here given, pf the eelefe^cd Scholium of 
CaUistratus. ' . ^ . 

• In myrde my fword wih I ij^athf, > 

Like our patriot^ ^ iidp5 brate. 

Who devoted the tfiiiit to \ ^ 

And to Atheto e^pidit^jpye'4 ' ; 

LovM Harmpdius* thou never Aalt die I 
The poets eaulthq^h^i^ ■ 

Tluic thine is die fttj^s of / 

Wltere IXesnrd dwflh 






And 
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A nd the goddefs of wifdom wa^ pleasM 
With the viAim of Liberty's fvvord. 

May your blifs be imiportal on highi ^ 

Among men as your glory nuilTbe ; , 

Ye doom'd the ufurper to die. 

And bade our dear country be fr^e I * p« 

We do not see the necessity for introducing! in a note on this 
ode, .ill the foolish tales put together by the later Greek writers, 
and collected by Bayle, on the subject of the fabulous island of 
Achillea. 'Flicy cannot go far to illustr^^te a poem comjposed ten 
centuries before they were inv^onted. The elysium or Hornet, 
and the vm/ra (^Mcu^iav of Callistratus, are totally dlderent from the 
Achillea of Miximus Tyrius and Atrian. Their bold and general 
sketches are disgraced by no poor mtnutae of enjoyment, but may 
be filled up by every imagination, according to its own best con- 
ceptions of future happiness. We trust Sie beauty of the fol- 
lowing lines will plead our excuse for transcribing so long a pas- 
sage from Pope’s Odyssey. They are in the fourth book, line 
760 . 

< But, oh beloved of Heaven I referved to thee 
A happier lot the finding fates decree. 

Free fn>m thn law, beneath whofe mortal fway 
Matter is changed, and varying forms decay, 

£lyfii|m dial) he thine ; the bhfsful plains 

^ Qj^utmoit earth, wheie Rhadamanthus reigns. 

Joys ever young, unmixed with pain or fear. 

Fill the wide circle of the eternal >ear : , 

Stem « intei ^ nik s on that aufpicious clime ; 

The firldb arc florid with unfading prime : 

From the bleak |>ole no winds inclement blow. 

Mould tfu round had, or flake the fleecy fnow, 

But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the wfeftern gale. * 

The beautiful idyll of Moschua, appears with great advantage 
in an English dreSs. 

* O’er the fmooth main when fcarce a aephyr blows 
To bicak the dark-blue ocean’s deep repofe, 

1 feek the calmnefs of the brenthhig fltore, . 

Delighted with the fields aft^^dda no' more. 

But when, white foaming, h<^vo the deeps od Ingh,'^ * - 
Swells the black ffofitk, kud min^s fta with Aiy, * 

Trembling, I fly the vWd t!^rn(TO^US'*ftrtody 
. And feek the ck>fe retieflbs df the land* - - 

Sweet are the 6>tn)|ds tha^ murmUr t W the wood, 

While roaring flsMwii kphellre the* dang^fods flood { ‘ 

Then, if the winds mOre fk^rcely howl, they i;<jufe*< ’ * 


Bat 
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frpm the Greek Anihologgi, 

But fweeter mufic in the phie^^ t«Jl boughs. 

Hard is the life the weai^ iiiher finds 
Who trufts his floating manfioo to the winds, 

Whofe daily food the fickle fea mainuins^ 

‘0nchanging labour, and uncertain g^ins. 

Be mine foft fieep, beneath the fpr^ing ihade 
Of feme broad leafy plane inglorious laid. 

Loll’d by a fountain’s fall, that, murmuring near. 

Soothes, not alarms, the toil-worn labourer’s car. ’ p. 36. 

There is much nature and tenderness in the following stanzas, 
which are turned, very freely in point of language, but with per- 
fect fidelity to the sentiment, from six lines by Antipater. 

* See yonder blufhxng vine-tree grow 
And clafp a dry and wither’d plane. 

And round its youthful tendrils throw, 

A fhelter from the winds and rain. 

That faplefs trunk in former time 
^ Gave covert fiom the noonti 4 ie blaze, 

* And taught the infant fhoot to climb 
That now the pious debt repays. 

And thus, kind powers, a partner give 
To (hare in my profperity ; 

Hang on my ftren^h while yet I live, 

And do me honour when I die. ’ p. 42* 

The following epigram was probably inscribed on some emble^ 
matical device, representing the two adverse powers to whom it 
is addressed. 

< All hail. Remembrance and Forgetfuincfs ! 

Trace Memory, trace whate’er is fweet or kind. 

When friends forfake us, or misfoi tunes piefs, 

Oblivion ! rafe the record from our mind. ’ p* 78* 

Our readers must not give all the Gteofc epigrammatists credit 
for so natural a turn of thinking as these extiacts have displayed ; 
or rather perhaps the notions oF chivalrous aihniiation, which ate 
not yet quite obliterated, may condemn, as too natuial, the bhinr 
memento of this inharmonious couplet. 

• Virgin 1 we fhall be dull alone. 

On the fad fiiores of Acheron, ’ 

The following hint is also somewhat loo broad for the artificial 
manners of our times* 

‘ ’Tweie wife np more to feck a lover, 

But tbiqk at laft of djtng» ’ 

There is something singular in the phraseology, at least, in 
which Paul the Silentiary (who does appear to have had some 
poetical talent) is made to observe^ that biS daughter, whose death 
he is lamenting, * * * 
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« United^ in her ftoit €areef» 

Th fruit of agr^ of ymttk the refe* * 

But what will oulr rea<{ers think of the high e^ftt 6 t th^ Alex- 
andrian Palladasi who obriomly suapeeted that the aun thone 
purely for the purpose of insulting him^ and teaenta the ittiperfi- 
nence of being so stared in the face ? 

* The god of radiaacef from his gorgeous throne^ ^ 

ClothM in perennial glory, pours the day ; 

But if infulting ou our orb he Ihone, 

May darknefs hide me trom kis Imtlfme ray / * 'p. 79, 

This extravagance is amply compensated by the tameness of m* 
other epigram in the same page^ which is fat duller ^an the very 
dull original. 

« 'This hfe a theatre we well may call, 

Where every z&or muft perform with ait; 

Or laugh it through, and make a farce of aU^ 

Or learn to play with grace his txa^ part * 

The translator has thought worth his whale to present us 
with several of the Grecian jokes upon long noses. The carica- 
ture is sometimes strong enough to excite a laugh. 

* Dick cannot wipe his noftnls if he pleafes i 

(So long his nofe is, and his anus fo Ihort ;) 

Nor ever cries << God blefs me*’ when he foee^es ; 

—He cannot hear a report. ’ p. 64. 

The Smp^ror Trajao could indulge in these innocent iibsurdi- 
ties, a$ appears from ah epigram^ which may be dius jliterally 
done into English. ^ Placing your nose opposite to the sun, and 
opening your mouth, you will show the hour to all passengers ; * 
which ingenious idea is laboriously expanded into eight lines. 

* Let Dick feme futnmdr’s 6 bj expofe 
Before the fun his mondrous nofe. 

And ftretch his giant mouth to caufe 
Its fliade to fall upon his jaws: 

With nofe fo long, aad mouth fo wide, 

And thofe twelve ^nderv fide by fide, 

Dick, With a Very littk trhd, 

W^mld make an excellent fiiti<>diat>* p. 145. 

We are informed, too, without the least reason for supposing it, 
that the dbirct of this imperial wittieiam Wat one of Trajan’s 
courtiers* We wonder that the coMpluneUt of a poetical transla- 
tion was not thought due to 4 lie belt on the subject, m which 
Castor’s nose is said to be in itself all the 'useful instruments 
in the ai^rs of lrf€s^a.t>apudei a trumpsijifji an anchor, a pot'^ 
hook, &c. 

The curious physiologiral observation recorded in the verses of 
Dem^eharis oa the portrait of Sappho, is quite lost in the 
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• Bright fmflet, and lip’s nedarcous dem, 

Tmfttiing with hutt aod g^hnhig ttrith tbt muft, ' 

IThe original autbor only aflertsi that the * fl«(h of her tnoift 
and merry face indicates Venus mins^ with the mufe. ’ We 
Ihoifld hare hcen better fatisfied> if diefe mental qualities had 
been more diftiu£Uy referred to their vitible reprefentative% ■ 
many interefting leerets mi^t be nnreikdy and much fuperi]i’- 
oos confelSon fpared> if we were once enabled to afct'tai i 
whether the moillure of a lady’s countenance proved her to be 
tom a poetefs, dr was an evidence of her being a€lual!y in love. 

Sonae of the other poems may perhaps to thought unworthv 
of #t place in fueb a qolle^iion ; and, in a very few tnftancct, uc 
may be inclined to doubt whether complete juftice has been done 
to the original. Upon the whole, however, we are certain that 
few Greek authors have lefs right to complain of the mode m 
which their works are repKfented in our language ; and their 
manes ought to feel no common gratitude for the pious caie 
which has been beftowed upon their relics. , Some addition'>, 
however, might fairly to admitted, and, as we before hinted, 
a far more convenient arrangement might eafily be made. We 
would recommend, in particular, the tranflation of a greater 
number of thofe poems which relate to the public affairs of 
Greece, and a difquiHtion on what might be Cwed die Political 
Poetry of the fcveral dates. Hoft of the fragments on that fub» 
jeft are written with very great fpirits and we are perfuaded 
that they would throw confiderable Kght on the hiflory df tlic 
molt important events. A more frequent refort to the 
of Athenscus, would alfo be of great fervice in illuflrating the 
ancient date of manners, in many points which the cdi(0r has 
left in want of explanation. 

After the tranflations and the notes, a few original poems are 
introduced, and fome tranflations from Horace. Some fine ver- 
fes are thrown away upon the fchooltoy fubje^ of Pans and 
GEnone ; but the longed of thefe pTodu£lioBS is called * The 
Abbot of Dol, a legendary tale. ’ We were not a little fnrprifed 
at finding attached to an Attic edifice- diis Gothic appendage, 
which is not free from the pnertUties which dtdinguifh that dylc, 
* though fome parts are forcibly conceived and executed. Tiie o- 
ther poems have alfo confiderable merit, and prove, that when 
the author has acquired that perfedi facility of expr^on which 
habit never fails to confer where a talent for poetical compoilo 
tion really exifts, his powers will be equsl to higher efforts than 
a tranflation from the Greek anthology. 
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Art. V . A Voyage round the Worlds in the years 1 800, 1801, 1 802, 

1 803, and 1804 ; in which the Author visited the principal Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean^ and the English Settlements of Port Jacison 
and Norfolk Islands. By John TurnbuU. 3 VoL 8vo. pp. 715, 
London, 1805. Phillips. 

'^HE illands of the South Sea, which, loon after their difco-* 
very, and during the happily unintercfting Hate of European 
affairs, excited fo much attention, have, for many years, been 
almoit altogether overlooked in this part of the world. Tet it 
is obvious that the difeovery of new tilbes, and the firfl accounts 
of manners formerly unknown, arc by no means more interefting, 
than the fubfequent hiflory of thofe tribes, ard the changes 
whicli rapidly take place in their manners. The greateft obliga- 
tions, therefore, are conferred upon us by thofe adventurous 
perfons, who having vifited thefe iflands of late years, give fuch 
llatements of what they faw, as enable u$ to trace the progrefs 
of focicty in one of its earlielt ftages, and to cilimate the e&ffs 
produced by the fudden revolution in their circumftances, which 
the nativtb have experienced from their intercourfe with Euro- 
peans. We have feldom been more gratified, tlian with the ad- 
dition which thefe volumes make, in this point of view, to our 
knowledge of diilant countries. Admitting, what is always to 
be prefumed, unlefs there is internal evidence of the contrary, 
that the publication is authentic, and that Mr Turnbull is, what 
he deferibes himfelf, we look upon his work as one of the moft 
interefting book, of travel, which have appeared for many years. 

We cannot h Ip, at the fame time, exprelling our fufpicions, 
that Mr Turnbull has followed a falhion too prevalent among 
travellers of the prefent day j and inftead of fpeaking to us him- 
felf, employed feme literary friend to fpeak for him. Although 
this prartice muft always diminilh the interefi of a narrative, and 
may frequently afiefl its coireiJnefs, we are fufBcicntly well 
aware of its neceffity, in fome cafes, to condemn it indiferimi- 
nately ; arid are content, if we cannot hear an adventurer’s tale 
from himfelf, to receive it at fecond hand. But, then, there 
mufi be nothing elfe than the faireft dealing in all this tranfac- 
tion. We muft know the writer's name, as well as the traveller’s, si 
We muft have the refpotlfibility refling wholly upon known per- 
fons, and not (hared between one who appears, and another who 
lurks. Above all, we muft not fee the writer fo entirely con- 
founded with the traveller, as to deceive us refpefling their fe- 
parato exiftcnce. Now, If, as we fufpeft, Mr Turnbull did not 
compefe liib book, be (liould have drfired his authot to fay fo 

fairly. 
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fairly) and not allowed him to apologize (Preface p. vii,) for the 
faults of his style, on the score of his being a seaman. It may 
be-asked, on wliat we found our suspicions of the book having 
been madi? by one man, and the voyap by another. Wo reply, 
by turning to the first sentence j whicn is not In the least dcgice 
written in the style of people who live by handing sails and pull- 
ing ropes. ^ ^ 

* There are few dangers and ftIM fewer difficulties, winch can deter 
nijpn of enteiptiVe from atiy purfuit whicli they coufuler as the means of 
independence. If the colder moraliO:, in hit abftiart rcafoning, brand 
this defire with the name of a pernicioii*! avidity, the practical philofo** 
pher, tempering the concludons of his rcafon by the modes of life, con- 
fiders it in a more favourable point of view, hailing it aa the grand 
movintr impulfe of commerce, and effp dually the means of improving 
thc'wholc condition of life. * L i, 2 . 

Kor do sailors reflect upon trade after the following manner. 

* Indullry is heie the certain means of fortune. There is Comineice 
fiiited td every kind of capital, and a certain and profitable market for 
all produce and minor manufciiSures. Hence independencoj and hture 
(is it not needlefs to mention a rcfult fo inevitable f)—cheerfulnefs, felf- 
efteem, and focial affe^ion. ^ I* 

Nor yet do shipwrecked mariners, and unsuccessful dealers in 
piece goods, moralize in such strains as these. 

* It is a precept as good in commeice, as in theoietic philoibpby, 

to make the befl of ill fortune, and, where we cannot get all that we had 
hoped, to fpare no efl'orta to get all that we can. if there is feldom 
any good f > perfedt as not to have its alloy of ill, fo is tbeie as fehlom 
any dirappotinment fo complete as to leave no nook of hope. It is a 
Irifon that 1 have leiuicd ftom experience, that if half the time and na» 
tuial vigour wlo'ch is ufually confumed in lamenting a misfortune, was 
more wifriy employed in fetking a remedy, there arc few difappoint- 
monts \Khich will not admit of alleviation. ' 1 . 4 C, 41 . 

And we may aJil, as one other instance, that a sailor wctuld 
certainly have compared the Ofaheite streamers to an object the 
most familiar to him (the dog-vane), in preference fo the tail of 
a bo\S kite, which is not nearly so like, (HI. 15 ) It is but fan 
to aad, however, that the style of this book is, in general, ex- 
tremely fieo from faults ^it is plain, neat, and not incorrect, — 
frequently so full of naivete, as to give us an Idea of the lo.il tra- 
veller hiving written parts of it,~and, at all events, perspi- 
cuous, and so little aboqnding in high-wrought passages, ih.it it 
conveys a very favourable idea of the authors talents for tin's 
kind of writing. The foregoing remarks are matlo, laihcr witli 
the view of fixing the credit due to the narrative, than of object- 
ing to the execution of a book so valuable in itself. For the 
same reason, wc must be allowed to add a wish, that the author 
VOL, IX. NO* IS. Y bad 
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had mentioned in what form the materials were conveyed^— -whe* 
thcr, for example^ a journal was kept, and, if kept, bow it fur* 
vived the lofs of the veflel, and other misfortunes in Otaheite. 
Laftly, we have no objection to the retrenchment of log-book 
extraQs \ but we rather like to fee a few longitudes, latitudes, 
and dates, in works of this nature, if it were merely to keep the 
narrator in his right courfe; and, on fome occafions, we ibaU 
afterwards have to (how, how prejudicial the plan of totally omit* 
ting fuch particularo has proved. Having premifed thefe general 
hints, we iliall now wave our fufpicions, of whatever nature) 
and, fuppofing that the writer and traveller arc the fame petfon, 
we (hall attend Mr Turnbull on his Interelting and adventurous 
enterprize. 

The two firft mates of the Barwell, having obferved, in 1 790, 
how lucrative a trade was carried on by the Americans to the 
north-weft of China, they perfuaded fome mercantile men in 
London to embark in this ip^cuhnion, and were appointe 4 to fu- 
perintend its execution. They were fent out in a good foip, 
with cottfiderable (hares in the cargo* Mr Turnbull was fe- 
cond in command, and had charge of tlie trading part of the 
adventure. 

The prevalence of (butherly winds obliged them to bear up for 
St Salvador. This firft voyage afforded nothing very interefting 
to their attention. At Madeira, indeed, Mr Turnbuirs patriotic 
avarice, in which he rather exceeds the common run of travellers, 
broke out He ^ could not but indulge a wifti ’ that this iiland, 
and the neighbouring one of Porto Santo, were made Britifii 
property, (hould a war break out with Portu^l. He adds the 
following very curious remarks. ^ tf England is in want of any 
colony, it is one where the induftry of our countrymen might 
cultivate the grape. Indeed, our haughty neighbours have long 
obferved, that, notwithftanding all our vaft foreign fettlements, we 
do not poiTefs one ifiand where the grape is fuCcefsfuIly culti* 
vated.’ At Brazil he is ftill more anxious to fee the Brhifti 
power eftablKhed ) and hints, in very iuti^Ugible language, that 
fo fine a fettlement (hould at all events be fdzed hold of. 

During their (lay in Bahia, they were not very courteoufly 
treated by the viceroy) and on leaving it, they were detained 
fome time on the coaft* jThis^delay, however, gave them * the 
fatisfafiion of makiM fome return for the governor’s incivility, 
by chafing as many Irartugueze vtflels aa foil in their way ; * of 
which fatisfadlion, the confequences will not be very pleafant to 
the next £ngli(h adventurers who may touch at San Salvador. 
After a pleafant votm to the Cape, and a (hort (lay there, they 
proceeded to New %watid) and, fteerifig for BanWs Straits, 

arrived 
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arrived safdy at Port Jackson^ by that very unusual route. Here 
at was resolved, that Mr Turnbull should remain to dispose of 
the cargo, while the captein nroceeded in the vessel on the north- 
west speculation. During his residence at this time, as well as 
afterwards, on his return from the Sandwich and Society Islands, 
he had an opportunity of picking up a good deal of information 
relative to the state of things in tms new settlement. But his ac- 
count does not materially augment the stoek of knowledge already 
in circulation upon this subject. The following extract contains 
the substance of his observations on the change which our inter- 
course with the New Hollanders has jj^roduced. Though not al- 
togeriier new, it is amusing. 

* Thefe aboriginal inhabitants of this diftant region are indeed beyond 
eompari&R the moft barbarous on the furfiice of the gMe. The refi* 
dence of Europeans has here been wholly ineffedual ; the natires are 
ftill in the fame ftate as at our firft fetdement. Every day are men and 
women to be feea in the ftrects of Sydney and Paramaita» naked as in 
the moment of their btrtbi In vitn have the more humane of the offi- 
cers of the colony endeavoured to improve cheir condition : they ftill 
perfift in the enjoyment of their cafe and liberty in tfaeit own way, and 
turn a deaf ear to any advice upon this lUbje6t» 

< Is this to be imputed to a greater portion of natural ftupidity titan 
ufually falls to tbe lot even of lavages t By no meansi If an accurate 
obfervationi and a quick perception of the ridiculous, be admitted as a 
proof of natural talents, tbe natives of hfew South Wales are by no means 
deficientf Their mimicking of the oddities, drefs, Valk, gait, and looks, 
of all the Europeans whom they have feen, from the time of governor 
Phillips downwards, is fo exa£t, as to be a kind of hiftoric regiftcr of 
their feveral aftions and ebaraders. Governor Phillips and Colonel 
Grofs they imitate to the And to this day, if there be any thing 
peculiar in any of our countrymen, officers in the corps, or even of thd 
convi&s I any caft of the eye or hobble in the gait ; any trip, or ftmt, 
ftamrnertng or thick (peaking, they catch it in the moment, and repre« 
fent it in a manner wmch renders ft imflofflble not to r<rcogni«e the ori-4 
ginah They are, moreover, great proficients in the language and New- 
gate (latig of the convtds ; and, in cafe of any quarrel, are by no means 
unequal to them in the exchange of tftiufc. 

* But this is the fomi^total of their acquifitions from European inter- 
GOurfe. In every other refpeft, they appear ineapsUe of any improve* 
ment, or even changew They are ftill as unprotected as ever againft; 
the indiemencies of weather, and the vieiflkudes of plenty and abrolute 
Amine, tbe natural evils of a lavage life. In their perfbns they are 
meagre to a proverb j their ftios are fcarified in every psrt with (hells, 
and their faces befmeared with (hdldime and red gum ; their hair w 
matted with a naofii, sad, what they call, ornamented with (barks^ 
leeik) a&da piece of wooi^ Ulm a ikewe^ it Sui ia the cartilages of 
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the ziofe. In a word, they compofe altoprethcr the moft loathfome and 
dlfgufting tribe on the furfare of the globe. ’ 1. 6z<— 64. 

Respecting the impolicy of our eConoipical administration, or 
police, in the colony, some valuable facts are stated by Mr Turn- 
bull, whose authority is the less suspicious, that he uniformly 
gives them as topics of commendation, unless when the measures 
of government press too close on his own mercantile speculations. 
Our readers arc probably aware, that the price of almost every 
article is fixed by the governor of the settlement, against whom, 
it is by no means foreign to the present purpose to observe, there 
is always a strong party in that very factious community. Mr 
Turnbull aclmits, that tlie best-informed inhabitants impute, to 
the erroneous settlement of prices, the scarcity of animal food 
which prevails, in a colony so well adapted to the breeding of* 
cattle. (L 58.) In like manner, when the growers of provisions 
complained that the price fixed was too low in proportion to the 
rate of wages, the wisdom of the governor forthwith applied the 
remedy of lowering, by edict, the price of labour, both for free 
men and convicts ; and settling, at the same time, the very hours 
of the day during which they were to work, or the quantity of 
work, if the agreement were made by the pieCe. The conse- 
quence of such folly has been, that the regulation is generally set 
at nought, and, in some instances, procmces great oppression. 
(III. 16U) 

Were the population in any degree dependent on emigration 
from the mother country, it would be stopped by those laws. 
Still more strii t are the rules for keeping down the exorbitant 
profits of mOnGpolizers and retailers $ against whom, both the 
governor in his edicts, and Mr Turnbull in citing them, com- 
plain in a moving manner. But they are all, he says, rendered 
nugatory by the insatiable avarice of those men, who frequently 
take above 100 per ant. profit, while his honour the governor is 
denouncing vengeance against such as shall presume to take more 
tlian 20. (III. 179.) To prevent tliis evil, government has sent 
out cargoes under commissaries, who sell at a fixed rate* (III. 190.) 
And the probable effects of this policy are exemplified by Mr 
Turnbull in another part of his work, though he praises it highly 
in the last quoted passage ; for we find him driven away Kom 
Port Jackson with his cargo,^*‘by the total stagnation of trade, 
v’^hich a largo government* mrestment produced in a market at 
ahy rate very dull ; and on his attempting the market of Norfolk 
Island, he was again beaten by a part of the same investment, 
which \ias selling off at a reduced rate. (1. 88.) We presume, 

therefore, 

* ' * He calls it dearth^ but evidently means fcarcliy \ for the corr^ plain v 
is, that the fixed price is much too low. 
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therefore, that unless government intends to have all the trade of 
the colony, and is resolved to supply it fully and cheaply, it must 
leave the thing alone, otherwise it will certainly prevent the re- 
gular traffic of private adventurer*. The encouragement given 
to the sugar cane, under all these circumstances, seems very ill 
placed. A cow (worth 301.) is promised to the first settles who 
ahall raise five cwt. of sugar. (!• 98.) From these censures, con- 
sidering the peculiar character of the populatiu* , we are disposed 
to exempt the strict prohibition of distilleries. But if this mea- 
sure is, as we apprehend must be admitted, a wise one, what 
shall we say of the policy of forcing the sugar culture, which, 
without a great distillation, never can go on j and tins at the very 
time when the prohibition of common distilleries has raised the 
lover 6 f spirits, all over the settlement, to a kind of madness ? 

Such are the blunders of yo\xx sound y solid y practical men. who 
contemn all general principles, and either laugh at political phi- 
losophy in the mass, or still more foolishly admit, evidently with- 
out comprehending, its leading positions, and then rebel againt>t 
every particular application oi them. 'Ihose wise persons are 
the nrst to praise the freedom of trade. Upon all occasions, the 
* celebrated Dr Adam Smith ' is a term perpetually in their 
mouths : they will quote you whole paragraphs from * his im- 
mortal work : ' but let there occur an opportunity of applying 
them, as there do hourly occur many, and they make sad work 
indeed. Every thing is now * an instance to which his princi- 
ples, however just in the main, <lo not apply. ^ He is found out 
not to have had this case in his view ; or fie is even idmitted, if 
the occasion requires, to have been * an author * and ^ a specu- 
lative man ; * and his opinions cannot be safely * used without 
modifications. ' So that the rules are all excellent, ljut evciy case 
is an exception 5 and the principles, even when acknowledged 
in the abstract, are frittered down absolutely to nothing in the ap- 
plication. As Botany Bay is probably the least favourable in- 
stance which can be found for the theory, from the necessary ad- 
mixture of discipline whidi prevails in a society so unnaturally 
constructed, we have thought it useful to dwell upon tlie foic- 
going particulars^ longer than their real importance may seem to 
merit. We shall leave this part of the book, with expiessing 
our regret at the various symptoms of bad government and false 
policy observable in all the best accounts of this settlement — 
lamenting the little care which seems to have been shov n in the 
important matter of chusing office-bearers for an esiKbhshment on 
the opposite side of the globC— and mortified at the ignorance 
which appears in the system laid down for ‘a colony planted to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century. 

' Y 3 \fu‘- 
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After residing for ten months in Norfolk i8land| Mr Turnbull 
received the disagreeable intelligence that the Norw^West specu^ 
lation had entirely failed^ and that the Captain had returned to 
Port Jackson with the vessel^ resolved tp engage in the seal fish- 
ery for the Chinese market^ as the East India Company’s license 
obliged them to touch at China during their voyage. 'Hiey ac- 
cordingly landed a company of men skilled in the fisheryi in Bass’s 
iStraitby and were then obliged to bear away for the Society Islands^ 
in order to procure a stock of provisions^ the colonies neing ut- 
terly unable to furnish them with the smallest supply at any price. 
The melancholy employment of our adventurers^ during tlwn whole 
of tlieir remaining voyages, was to seek for this supply of food i 
and, in the course of their wanderingSj^ they seem tp have suf- 
fered as many crosses, hardships ^d misfortunes^ as psually be- 
fal the least fortunate navigators. 

The first island that they made was Maitia, where they did not 
remain long, but proceeded to Otaheite. This unfortunate spot, 
they found involved in a most obstinate and desolating war, oc- 
casioned by the tyrannical conduct of a family which had usurped 
the sovereignty, by the assistance of a few English convicts* 
Partly from this circumstance, the stock of provisions was very 
scanty, and nothing could induce the natives to barter it, but the 
offer of arpis and ammunition, now become the only olfiects of any 
exchangeable value indeed, all over this part of the South Seas. 
Our readers will necoUocc, that in the good old timesof Cook and 
ICing, a few red feathers would open all the treasures, nay, buy 
all Uie crowns cf these little realms. At Otaheite, the navigators 
were received w *^h great kindness by the missionaries, and by 
Pomarrie, the regent, or late king $ who, according to the law 
of those parts, had retired from the sovereignty, on the birth of 
liib son Otoo, the reigning monarch. These potentates asked 
many questions about their royal brother in England ^ Was he 
a larger man p.-Had he a comely countenance r — ^Was his dtesb 
elegant i * The queen and her suUe were equally inquisitive a* 
j)out her Majesty, and the ladies Pf our court ; and being satis- 
fied rn these points, proceeded to exercise their vocation of pil- 
fering, drinking, and intriguing with the crew. The want of 
hogs and breadfruit, however, drove our adventurers to other 
islands | and after touching in dte same manner at Huahrine, they 
reached Ulitea* Here tliey encountered a great danger. Some 
bad subjects, whom they had hired at Botany Bay, deserted, and 
conspired with the native^, who are of a more treacherous and 
cruel disposition than those of Otaheite, to cut the ship’s cables^ 
let her drift on the reef, and dien-murder the crew, and plunder 
the vessel. Thia plot had almost ty^ceeded. The cables being 
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cut| nctlung but a very lucky calm kept the ship from being 
wrecked* The natiyea on the shore were worked up to a p tcu 
of iiKoncelvable fury, at seeing their project likely to miscarry, 
and began a terrible attack from all points, with musketry and 
stones. The guns of the vessel did but little execution, and she 
must inevitably have been taken, had not a breeze sprung up and 
earned her out at the moment when all hopes had been given up. 
Wc are forcibly struck, in reading all these Soiitli Sea voyages, 
with the difficulty of preventing desertion. 'J'he women, climate, 
but, above all, the indolence in which the natives live, are seduc- 
tions which our seamen can scarcely be forced, by any discipline, 
to resist \ and as they operate most peculiarly on convicts from 
our settlements in New Holland, no consideration should ever 
persuade navigators to take in recruits at those places. 

After calling in vain at several other places, Mr Turnbull and 
his companions left the Society islands, and steered for the Sand- 
wich islands in pursuit of salt. His account of these is peculiar- 
ly agreeable, because it furnishes the only instance in his book, 
of an intercourse with Europeans having contributed to the hap- 
piness of the rude natives. The particulars of this we shall after/- 
wards state ; at present, we 'may remark, that a very interesting 
account is given of the unfortunate King of Attowaie, and of his 
successful enemy, the King of Owhyhee. I'bc latter, whose 
name is Tamahama, and who is represented as a prince of singu- 
lar abilities, having overrun many of the settlements in his neigh- 
bourhood, had resolved to conquer Attowaie also \ and the King 
of tliat island, who is adored by his people, and described 
every way worthy of a better fate, was, at Mr TumbulPs arrival, 
on the eve of being attacked, without any chance of making an 
effectual resistance. He bad resolved, in this hopeless situation, 
to abandon his country, and with such of his followers as could 
leave it also, he purposed to escape in a vessel which he liad al- 
ready prepared, by the aid of some Europeans settled there. His 
intention was to seek a new and safe retreat from the ambitions 
enemy ; and Mr Turnbull justly remarks, that, romantic as sucli 
schemes may appear, most of the islands in the South Sea owe 
their population to similar entetprizes. The amiable character 
and misfortunes of tliis chief, seem to have made a lasting inw 
pressionon our autliort and eyen the sailors of his ship unc 
greatly affected by his situation. If we had room for extracts 
merely entertaining to our r^ers, and creditable to the writi r, 
we should willmgly give a large portion of this part of the nar- 
rative* 

Aft^r visiting Ou^hyhee, the most important of the Windward 
Sandwich islands, our navigators resolved to retmn, and for thin 

T 
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purpose steered towards Otaheite. In the course of the voyap;e, 
they fell in with several low islands^ some of which had never 
before been visited by rAimpoans. This, wc must obsm^e, in 
passing, is a very unsatisfactory manner of describing a newly 
discovered countiy. In fact, no one, from reading the notices 
given of these isLitids, could possibly guess within many degrees 
whereabouts they .ire situated. They are alluded to, rather than 
mentioned, one after another, without longitude or latitude, or 
even any notice of the number of day’s sailing which it took to 
reach them, from any known points. One of them, too, is worth 
knowing something about. It is inhabited, and standing in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean. Yet Mr Tunibnll assures Us, its 
greaicot Iieight above the level of the sea is oniy six feet 5 in 
which case the natives must, beyond all doubt, be considerably 
more amphibious than most other men, even in those parts of the 
woi Id. 

Several of those new islands have lagoons of some extent 
in the^centre, communicating with the sea by very narrow 
nocks, through which the tide ebbo and flows with prodigious 
force. 'Jliis sight awakened the piety of our navigatois, though 
we cannot procisdy discern on what giomids. ‘Those lagoon 
islands,^ Mr Turnbull obsorves, ^ arc most strikiiig Mstanecs of the 
infinite power and wisdom of the Great Architoc t of ibo Universe j 
who has so arranged its materials that the sea should be forced 
from its proper b<^» to make room for the elevat%n of a narrow 
barrier to enclose these portions of the deep. ^ And the prospect 
of such ‘curioui ^ols’ so strongly affected our aiuhor, that 

* while waiting iv^r his people who had gone up the country, * he 

* involuntarily uttered a kind of inward ejacuhtion,^ which 
proves to be the celebrated exeJamation of the Psalmi.st, on sur- 
veying the whole glories of the universe. Indeed, wo may upon 
this occasion remark, that IMr Turnbull is by no means one of 
those who, ‘ imbued with no fear, can view the sun, and stars, 
and the seasons changing, at certain moments. ' On the contrary, 
very little asronUhes him. The sea, it appears, is extremely 
shallow near the Lagoon ivsiands of which we h.ivc been talking. 
Wherefore, Mr Turnbuil ‘ cannot but observe, that had it pleas- 
ed tlie Great Architect of Nature, in the plan of creation, to 
have raised this part of dief world but a /tre hundred fathoms ^ I'lom 
Its present level, ’—what would b«ive liappcncd 'i WJiy, truly, 
something that a man shall guess, without sailing round the world 
— ‘ we should, rnott probabiuy have been furnished with countries 
of vi|st extent, and islands innumerable, which at present lyc be-, 
low the sea. * (IL in*) In another part of his work, Mr Turn- 
bull's piety, though certainly very amiable, is not altogether ju- 
dicious. lie is speaking of the bounty of nature, and he ob- 
serves, 
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nerves, that ^nature, \vho is a kind parent to all her chiMrcn, has 
in Otaheite so mingled her bitters with her sweets, ihaf the lot 
of the Otahcitaiis is not superior to the rest of the world, ’ And 
he proceeds to show that they are ‘.ost Limontably inferior to o- 
thcr nations in all the essentials of happiness, cspci ially to the 
English. (Iir. 78.) 

* On returning to Otaheif e, hogs were found to be still scarce, aiul 
it %va$ resolved that the captain should go with tlie vessel to Sfiine 
of the other inlands of the duster, whi^e Mr 'J'urnbull remained 
to superintend tlic tilting business, d^his residence gave him 
new occasionsS of studying the manners a)id character ol the na- 
tives j for the ship, instead of three weeks (her intended absence), 
was missing two montlis ; and then the crew arrived in a punt, 
which they had contrived to build of the ship’s niat^aials, having 
been wrecitcd about a fortnight after tliciv dcp. rture. They had 
suffered greatly, both from Ininger, and from the bail condiict of 
the natives. On their sorrowful return, their misfortunes, tliough 
extreme, had not produced any very edifying effects amo!»g»them. 
'rhey behaved in the most mutinous and quarrelsome n aimer, 
botli to the ollicers and to one another. Of the whole crew, on- 
ly the cook remainctl united to the ofliccrsS, and resolved to re* 
turn home if possible. His professional skill, indec<l, was of 
very little service ; for they ha<l been so plundeied, both by their 
own men and the natives, that they cpuld scarcely obtain the ne- 
cessaries of life i and all idea of attempting to build a raft or ves- 
sel which might facilitate their escape, wai» of course out of the 
question. 

Ill this forlorn situation they romahied for three months, wlicn 
th(' only event liap])ened which could give them any hopes of re- 
li'^f. A sail appeal! ed. It proved to be an English ves*^el, and 
bound for P(wt J.ickson. They obtained a paSvsagc ; and, * in 
their present situation, laying aside all indignation at the conduct' 
of tJieir sliipmatot,, divided their little Remaining property among 
them,’ and set sail. Touching at the Friendly iblands, with the 
natives of which they had 4»ome intercourse, they arrived in New 
I Lolland for the second lime, after an absence of two years, aiul 
ic (;k a p.issage in a vessel bound for England, which they reached 
after an absence of four years and thirty-one days. 

Mr Turnbuirs residence among the natives of the Society 
islands, and his visits to the Sandwich and Friendly islai^ds, gave 
liim an opportunity of observing, with great a<iv.MMgc, the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities in their character and customs, which it is 
iho moie interesting to ascertain, and to note the I’jlecis i\hich 
have been produced on all of them by their intercourse witli Eu- 
ropeans during late years* Wc shall therefore collect into one 
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point of view the particulars itlustrative of these subjects^ which 
are scattered in considerable abundance over different parts of his 
wofk. 

Of all the islands in the South Sea, the inhabitants of theSand** 
wich group are the most favoured in natural talents, and the most 
advanced in the useful arts of life. The natives of Otaheite excel the 
Sandwich islanders in one manufacture only, that of cloth* In eve- 
ry thing else, the latter are superior. Those of the Friendly islands 
are between the other two. The character of the natives of Ota- 
heite Is a singular mixture of the qualities inseparable from sa- 
vage life ; and some of the vices, as well as accomplishments hi- 
therto deemed peculiar to more civilized society. They are fond 
of blood in their wars, almost to fury. In their feasts, the love 
of intoxicating liquors rises to a degree of insanity, and the ef- 
fects of drunkenness are proportionally violent. Their chiefs and 
priests delight in human sacrifices. Thieving, and every other 
modification of cunning, is universally practised. Nay, our fia- 
vigatqm found that faithlessness was tne general characteristic of 
every ttansaction in which they were engaged. Yet their fero- 
city can bend to the dictates of passions, or rarber feelings, little 
known among mere barbarians ; and their cunning can assume 
the appearance of qualities on which polished nations pride them- 
selves. Except in two particular instances, Mr Turnbull never 
saw any example of unkindness or brutality towards women in 
the Otaneitans, and these he imputes entirely tdWhe effects of in- 
toxication* (I. 160 .) They are also, in their whole intercourse 
with Europeans, and amoxig themselves, the most consummate 
flatterers of whom we have ever seen any description. Their 
manners are so insinuating — ^the thousand forms of kindness and 
even fondness which they employ to captivate one of whom they 
have a favour to ask, are so irresistible, that, Mr Turnbull asserts, 
only one man in his crew could keep his property from them ; 
and he was the armourer, who had been farrier in the army, and 
was originally bred a blacksmith in Yorkshire* This feature in 
their character deserves further illustration. It was resolved that * 
all intercourse should proceed through the abovementioned steady 
and prudent person. 

• The natives, * fays our author, ^ accordingly sflaulted him with all 
the blandifhinent, and natural endearment, which to minds of benevo- 
lence is the moft refilUefs kind of battery* It was a matter of aftonifh- 
^ent to many of ue, that the fellow could^ maintain his purpofe. He 
had one anfwer, hovmer, for all ; that his fire-gun,^ as they called his 
bellows, could do nothing, until certain dues were paid ; and thefe, be- 
ing rather heavy, ridded him gtadualiy of his cuftomers. It w^s in vain 
that they rhade him Uieh Tayo, epvelopiiig him til cl6lb, and affecting 
jealoufy at hts preference^ of enen other; the foOovr wns inexorable, and 

as 
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as deaf as his fire*gan. Findiog themfelres thus difappointed, they now 
changed their h»guage» calUng him ahow abow tata ; << bad 
Fdlow, very bad fellow ; ** words they had plck**d up from former £ng« 
lifli vifitors* 

< With the reft of the (hip’s company, however, the natives had murh 
more foecefs, as each man had bU friend or Tayo, w) o paid his < ourt fo 
ajSdaoufly aad iofinuatingly, as to leave the poor fellows fcarcely a rag 
to wear. On continuing the voyage, altnoft the whole of our crew were 
thoi obliged to be completely clothed anew ; feme of them to content 
themiclvea with the cloth of Otaheire. * I. 154 , 1 55 . 

It is a 1 x 101 % amiable quality, but still less usual in saVages, 
which our author ascribes to them, when lie says, that during his 
vthoU residence in Otaheitei he never saw one of the natives lose 
his temperi except in two cases of intoxication formerly alluded 
to,, (III, 97.) Their sexual passions are extremely violent, and 
c^ry them to refinements of debaucheryscarcely known in more ci» 
vniged communities. The Akteoys, so often described with won- 
der by foimer navigators, are mentioned by our author widi suit- 
able reprobation, xhey seem to be rather on the increaA ; and 
the system of infanticide with which thev are connected, seems 
strangely repugnant to the gentleness of character ascribed to the 
Otaheitan^ m other respects. Our author likeivSse mentions the 
prevaleni^e of certain propensities still less natural, but chiefly 
among the chiefs and men of high station. Although the weak- 
ness of the does not expose them to contempt in this 

curious society^ insomuch, that they are allowed to govern the 
country equally with men, (III. 3B.) ; yet old age u, probably on 
this account, singularly despised. * As worthless as an old 
man, ’ is tlie common expression for whatever they mean to de- 
grade and vUify, (III. 1 7«; Their extreme personal cle4Uilme8S is 
another {articular in which these islanders difler from most unci- 
vilized tribes \ and, connected with this, is their fondness for the 
water, m which, indeed, almost aU the South Sea natives may be 
said to spend the greater part of their time, notwithstanding the 
injury that their health sufters from the indulgence, (III. 55. and 
passim J 

A considerable portion of the traits in their character and man^ 
nets, on which Mr Turnbull dwells with peculiar emphasis, are 
perlups not so exclusively the growth of Otaheite as he may ima- 
gine. Indeed, we fancy traces of them might be discovered in 
odier less barbarous forms of sodety. It 1 $ reckoned a sort of 
profanation in the vromen to eat with the meft, (III. 95.) Wh^ 
follows is perhaps more peculiar to Otaheitc— the women live 
in tbs most penect harmony together, * fjiii ) The women, we 
are told, are rnttremely attentive to dress, spend a great deal of 
tipie {it the looking glase^ are peculiarly careful in adjusting their 

hair. 
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Ii.iir, nnd scarcely appear twice in the same fancy head-dress^ 
(Tlf. 1?6,) The natives, in preneral, are singularly partial to their 
own i.dujid, which they beli^^ve to be the finest spot in the habit- 
able globe ; and they conceive that foreigners only come there to 
get fat by its good eating, (III. 28.) They excel in mimickry, and 
ciolight in laughing at, and taking ofF the peculiarities of foreign* 
er*, (III. 87.) The king owes a great part of his influence to nis 
being the hcail of the church, or high priest, (III. 4.) When 
his eldest son grows up, he shares a great part of his weight in 
the cojnnjunity, (J. 142.) The royal family generally make a 
practice of * throwing their ofFaJ to their dependants, * who ^ de- 
vour it like so many vultures. ^ — * These fellows * (says our au- 
thor, in his uncniirteous manner) * possessed great influence o- 
ver the king,’ (III. 57.) The following passages are illustrative 
of the characters of ministers and courtiers in Otaheite j though 
we could have wished that Mr Turnbull had not made use of 
such strung expressions in describing persons of that eminent 
rank. 

« There are no greater thieves in the country than Otoo^s attendants. 
Such are the chief men in the country, and fuch the priefls and go« 
vernoia. The depravity of the common people need be no fubjeft of 
allouifhnient, when fuch is the example of their fuperiors. ^ III. 83. 

* The common people may be fatd to poirefs little or no property ; 
for, fliould they happen to poflefs any thing of more than ordinary va- 
lue, the king feldom fails to hear of it through medium of the 
mifereauta by whom he is furrounded. The article is then demanded 
for his ufe, and it is prudent an tbe owner to fubmit. Reluctance is 
conflriied into an ad of rebellion ; and the objed thenceforth marked 
down, ai'd in all pri Nubility becomes the next human faqnfice ; the 
common people complain heavily, and with grcit juftice, of thefe atro- 
cious fyeophants, who plunder as often for themfclves, as for their maf- 
ter. ' III. 66. ^ 

We are* moreover informed, that they are better at projecting 
than executing any euterprize or expedition which tliey undertake 
(^lll. 42 ), ni whjch *t must be admitted that they greatly differ 
from more civilizeii courts, who for the most part plan and exe- 
cute with equal ability. We know not if there can be traced any 
analogy in other parts of the world to the following trait in their 
state policy. With them every thing is an enterprise. A jour- 
ney to the Mottoes is a grand undertaking, and occupies their 
^loughts and conversations for many months. An embassy to the 
neighbouring islands had been in preparation upwards of a year, 
when our author was there, (III. 42.) 

We conceive that Mr Turnbull is too severe in his judgments 
of King Otoo, whom he accuses of excessive * stupidity. * The 
following is all the proof he brings of this charge. ' 

^ Very 
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* Very good fellow, very bad fellow, were the plahxft words ifiat 
Otoo could artic^ate ; haremi dc rum, bring hither the rum, and a very 
few others, H® would fometimes feud to the miilionanes for pen, ink 
and paper, but uf^d 'them ns a child, making fcrawls and fcrutclies. 
On fome occalions I have been font for to witnefs his proficiency ; but 
I ever found him more attentive to a book of piftures than to liib read- 
ing and writing. * III. 97. 

The last particular relating to this island, which we shall men- 
tion, is the decrease of its population. It is at once melancholy 
and astonishing. Captain Cook rendered the number at 100,00(f. 
Wien the Duff arrived, they had fallen to L>,000/ And now, 
by the best accounts of the missionaries, our author cannot es- 
timate them at more than dOOO. lie asserts that there are ten 
males to a female ; and that this is owing to the natural indolence 
of the inhabitants, and their practice of murdering female infants, 
to save the trouble of maintaining them when they grow up. 
Certain it is, that the unnatural habits and feelings introduced by 
the Arreoys, must operate greatly to the derangement of the 
usual structure of society in this respect : and the astoniSimcnt 
expressed by two Otaheitans, whom our author carried with him 
to New Holland, at seeing so many children in the colony, is no 
doubt a corroborative evideilce, to what an extent infanticide and 
barrenness prevail in their own island, (III, IG. 125, &c.) It is 
evidently much more than a superstitious feeling in these islands, 
to ascribe all th# calamities that befal them to the arrival of a Eu- 
ropean ship. , 

The Sandwich Islanders form, in almost every respect, a strik- 
ing contrast to the Otaheitans. Without entering into the details 
of this difference, we shall only observe, that the intercourse with 
Europeans has greatly and rapidly advanced them in civilization. 
Instead of missionaries, who teach them little, partly from their 
own want of comprehension, and partly from the ignorance of 
their instructors— or convicts and deserters, who teach tlicm every 
bad lesson — the natives of Owhyhec have had American tradcis 
residing among them for fourteen years j and they have had all 
the benefits which are frequently conferred on rising communi- 
ties, by the appearance of one of those great men, who go be- 
fore their age, and lead, rather than force onward, the progre of 
society^ the name of this singular pen'on is 'ranialiama 5 aiid 
our author’s account of him is by much the most interesting pait 
of his work. We have not room for a long extract ; but we 
conceive, that the insertion of the following passage will convey 
a more distinct idea of the progress made in civility by those 
islanders, and of the character of* this extraordinary person, than 
the moet elaborate abdtract. 


‘ Hii 
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• Hid palace is buih after the European llylc, of biicht tnd glazed 
wluJowst having European and American artificers about Ufll of ahnoll 
every defeription. Indeed his own fubjeAs^ from their interctmrfe with 
Europeans* have acquired a great knowledge of feveral of the mecha* 
r nical arts* and have thus enabled him to incretie his navy* a veiy fit- 
vourite objeft with him. I have no doubt that, in a veiy few yearly 
he will erect amongft thefe iflands a power very far from despicable* 

« Thcciicumftances of this enter^fwg chief were greath^ changed 
fince the vifit of Captain Vaneouvre* to whom, as to the fervant and 
reprefentative of the King of Great Britain, with much formality and 
ceremony* he had made a conveyance of the Ibtereignty of Owbyhee, 
in the hop^ of being thus more firongly confirmed in hia authority, and 
fupplied with the means of rcfifting his enemies. 

^ His domiaioo feems now to be completely eftablilhed* He is not 
only a great warrior and politician, but a very acute trader, and a match 
for any European in driving a bargain. He il well acquainted with the 
different weights and meafures* and the value which all articles ought 
to bear in exchange with each other ; and is ever ready to take the ad« 
vantaj^ of the neceflities of thofe who apply to him or bis people for 
fupphes. 

* His fqbjeAs have already made confiderable progrefs in civilization ; 
but are held in the moft abjed fubmilfion* as Tamalmma is inflexible in 
puni/hiag all offences which feem to countcraA his {upreme command. 

* It was only in 179a that Captain Vaneouvre laid down the^ keel of 
Traahama^s velSbl* or rather craft ; but fo afliduoufly has he ap- 
plied himfelf to effi^ his grand and favourite objeA**^ the eflablifliment 
of a naval force* that* at the period of our arrival* be had upwards of 
twenty veflels of diflereat fizes* from twenty-five to fifty tons ; fome of 
them were even copper-bottomed. * II. 58, 59, 60. 

If compare this with the process of civilization carrying on 
by the Missionaries in Qtaheite, we shall at least be enabled to 
decide which has the greatest success, whatever may be the com- 
parative merits of the intentions on which each plan proceeds. 
To promote this comparison, is the humble object of the follow-* 
ing short extracts. 

* It may be (atisfaAory to the friends of the imSionaries to learn, 
that their prayer-meetings and public ordinances were conftantly kept 
up, the morning and afternoon of every day* and, on Sundays, three 
times in the day. The natives, however, did not attend. ’ III, 5. 

* The mifftunaties indeed negleA nothing to render their miffion fuc« 
cefsful. Oft every Sabbath day, ^hey range the country, two by two, ia 
different ^fo^ioDS. But I repeat, that I fear their efforts will, for 

a long period, be unfuccefsful. * III. 8. ^ * 

After a missionary sermon which the natives and thrir king 
Otoo had attended, 

< He alked me* upon the departure of the mifliotiaries, whether it 
was all true, as they had preached : 1 replied in the affirmative, that it 

was 
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was ftri&ly fo according to my own belief^ and that of all the wifer and 
better part of my countrymen. He demanded of me where Jehovah 
lived $ I pointed to the heavens. He faid he did not believe it. His 
brother was» if poflibl6« ftill worfc. ’ HI. lo. 

The following is ibe account of tlie first reception given to 
thes^ious men. , % 

« *nie chiefs encouraged them by faying, that their parrow, or talk, 
was very good. The hich^prieil, however, after fome attendance, fuf« 
fered a remark to flip, which explained their fecret opinion,— that the 
miffionariea gave thm plenty of the word of God, but few axev. 
Iley, donbtlefs, thought that their conilam attendance entitled them 
to prefents. It appears to me, that, in this refpeft, they have becon\e 
very little improved. * IH. 89. 

After this, it must appear not a little singular that our author 
should recommend the method of missions to tlxe Sandwich Islands. 


Art. VI, The Wanderer of Sn^oiizerland^ and other Poemsl By 
James Montgomery. Third Edition. 12mo. pp. ITJ. Lohj- 
don. 1806 . 

took compassion upon Mr Montgomery on his first appear* 
ance } conceiving him to be some slender youth of seven* 
teen, intoxicated ^with weak tea, and the praises of sentimentaj 
Ensigns and othet provincial literati, and tempted, in that situa- 
tion, to commit a reeble outrage on the ]t>ubHc, of which the re* 
collection would be a sufficient punishment. A third edition^ 
however,, is too alarming to be passed over in silence j and though 
we are perfectly persuaded, that in less than three years, nobody 
will know the name of the Wanderer of Switzerland, or any of 
the other poems in this collection, still we think ourselves called 
on to interfere, to prevent, as far as in us lies, the mischief that 
may arise from the intermediate prevalence of so distressing an epi- 
demic. It is hard to say what numbers of ingenuous youth may 
be ted to expose themselves in public, by the success of this per- 
formance, or what addition may be made in a few months to that 
great sinking fund of bad taste, which is daily wearing down the 
debt which we have so long owed to the classical writers of anti- 
quity. 

After all, we believe k is scarcely possible to sell three editions 
of a work absolutely without merit \ and Mr Montgomery has 
the merit of smooth versification, blameless morality, and a sort 
of sickly affectation of delicacy and fine feelings, which is apt to 
impose on the amiable part of the young and me illiterate, "llie 
wonder, with us, is, how these qualities mould still excite any por- 
tion 
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lion of atlmlration : for there 5$ no mistake more gross or more 
palpable, than that it recjuircs any extraordinary talents to write 
tolerable verses upon ordinary subjeetb. On the contrary, we are 
persuaded that this is an accomplishment which may be acquired, 
more ccrt^Iy and more speedily, than most of those to which the 
studies diryouth arc directed, and in which mere industry will 
always be able to secure a certain degree of excellence. There 
are few young men who have the slightest tincture of literary am- 
bition, who have not, at some time in their lives, indited middling 
vcrbCb ; and, accordingly, in the instructed classes of society, 
there is nothing more nauseated than middling poetry. The 
truth is, however, that the diligent readers of poetry, in this 
country, arc by no mcMns instructed. They consist chiefly of 
young, Inlf-c<lucat<‘d women, sickly tradesmen, ahd enamour- 
ed apprentices. To such persons the faculty of composing in 
rhyme alw^ays appears little loss than miraculous ; and if the 
verses be tcdcrably melodious, and contain a suflicient allow'ance of 
thoi.e exaggerated phrases, with which they have become familiar 
at the playhouse and the circulating library, they have a fair chance 
of being cxtollotl with unmeasured praises, till supplanted by 
some newer or more fashionable object of idolatry. These arc 
the true poetical consumers of a community,— the persons who 
take ofl" editions, — and create a demand for nonsense, which the 
improved ingenuity of the times can with difficulty supply. It is 
in the Increasing number and luxury of this class of readers, that 
wc must seek for the solution of such a phenomenon, as a third 
edition of the Waiidcrer of Switzerland, within six months from 
the appearance o' the first. The perishable nature of the cele- 
brity which is derived from this kind of patronage, may be ac- 
counted for as easily, from the character and condition of those 
who confer it. The girls grow up into w’^oinen, and occupy 
themselves in suckling their children, or scolding their servants 5 
the tradesmen take to drinking, or to honest industry j and the 
lovers, when metamorphosed into husbandsi Hay aside their poe- 
tical favountos, with their thin shoes and perfumed handkerchiefs. 
All of them grow ashamed of their admiration in a reasonably 
short tunc 5 and no more think of imposing the taste, than the 
dress of their youth, upon a succeeding generation, 

Mr Montgomery is cne of ijio most musical and melancholy 
fine gentlemen we have latciv descried on the lower slopes of 
raniassus. He is very weaWy, very finical, and very affected. 
Tiis ViTcciafions, too, are the most usual, and the most offensive 
. of those mef with in the sjjecics to W'hich he 

belongs : they are afTcctationf of extreme tenderness and delicacy i 
and of great en-^rgy and enthusiasm^ ^ Whenever he dpesjiot 

wdune, 
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whinci he must rant The scanty stream of his genius 1 3 never 
allowwl to steal quietly along its channel ; but is" eith.T pouied 
out in melodious tears, or thrown up to heaven in all the frothy 
magnificence of tiny jets ami artificial commotions. 

The first and the longest poem in the volume u* the WanJ*Tei 
of Switzerland, in which the author informs us it was his d sign 
to celebrate an epic subject in a/ynr measure, and on a duivntu 
plan. It consists, accordingly, of a seiios of convers itions bt'- 
tween an old gentleman, who had escaped from the battle of Un- 
derwalden wim a part of his family, and a hospitable and poetical 
shepherd, in whose cottage they had sought shelter. Of the rich- 
ness of this triple essence of ode, epic, and drama, the reader may 
judge from the opening stanzas. 

Shep* •* Wanderer F whither doft thou roam ^ 

Weary Wanderer, old and grey ! 

Wherefore had thou left thine home 
In the fonfet of thy day ^ ** 

Wand. In the funfet of my day, 

Stranger ! I have lod my home : 

Weary, wandering, old and grey, 

Thcrcfoie, therefore, do I roam. p. xr, T 2 » 

He then tells him in the same dancing measure, tint he ha*^ 
just escaped from the ruin of Switzerland 5 and the sentimental 
swain immediately replies—. 

Shep. “ Welcome, Wanderer as thou arl| 

All my bleflings to partake \ 

Yet thrlc| welcome to my heart. 

For thine i.njui’d country's lake. " 

Spoufe ! I bring a fuffering gueft, 

With his family of grief ; 

Bid the weary pilgrims reft, 

Yield, O yield them fweet relief 1 

Shfp**sJfVife* ** I will yield them relief: 

Weary Pilgrims ! welcome here j 

Welcome, family of g»’ief I 

Welcome to my warmeft cheer. p. 14, 

This, we own, appears to us like the singing of a bad piiitu- 
mine; and is more insipid and disgusting than any liagic bjIJad, 
either ancient or modern, that we recollect to have mer with. 
The party sup very comfortably on bread and cheese, wine, honey, 
and ripe fruit ; and the old Swiss tells the story of the h il- 
vasion, and the death of his son-^in.-laW in the batth*. Tiia old 
shepherd^ in the very spirit of hospitality and lyric poetry, ui'^ists 
upon drinking to the ttiem&ry of the departed warriors, 
rot. IX. NO. 18. Z sup. 
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Shp. ** Fledge the memory of the Bravct 

And the fpirits of the dead ; 

Pledge the venerable Graves 
Valour's confccratcd bed, ” p, 43. 

The Swiss rcpcat‘> the toast with great devotion.—- 
JVand* ** Hail !— all hail 1 the Patriot's graves 
Valour's venerable bed ! 

Hail ’ the memory of the Bravej^ 

Hail ! the fpirits of the dead ' " p. 43. * 

On lieiiing the description of her husband^ dej^th* hi$ widow, 
as was toThive been expected, falls into a fit, out of which tbcf 
have some ilifficulty in recovering her. If we may judge from 
the rapidity of the dialogue, and the number of interjections and. 
points of admiration, this should be the most p^^hetic part of the 
poem. 

** Man of fuffering I fuch a talc 
Would wring tears from maible eyes ! " 

Wand. Ha ! my daughter's cheek grows pale ; 

IV.'s Wifi. “ Help, O help ! my daughter dies ! 

Wandm Calm thy tranfports, O my Wife I 

Peace, for tbefc fweet orphans' fake ! " 

JV.^s Wsfit O roy joy ! my hope * my life I 

O my child I my chikL^ awake ! " 

Wand God I O God whole goodntls gives ; 

God ' ofe w'fdom l*^kcs away ; 

Jpne my child ! 

^ « — ‘ She lives t fhe liyes 1 

ftf I* •ei -my daughter! didft thou fay ? 

God Almighty ! on my knees, 

In the dull will I adoic 
Thitie unfearch'ible decrees 

—She was dead * — Ihc lives once more ! " p. 47, 4^, 
The females then go to bed, and the old wanderer sits up over 
his wine with his host, and informs him that he is going to Amc-^ 
ricj, where he f xpects to be tolerably happy, in spite of a circum-i 
stance which, though very energetically expressed, we really con- 
ceive M 1 uld not detract much from the happiness of the most so-^ 
cul of mankind. 

** Though the mould that wraps my clay 
When this ftorm of **fc ts o'er. 

Never-never — never lay 

On a human breatt before* ” p« 65* ^ 

TowaTil*^ the end of the poenv having drank a 

little too freely wc smposei* breaks intc; a sort 0 f raviifig 
about the restoration of SwrUtetland, in the course vWfaich he 

^ * draws 
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draws his sword, and lays about him, and is pacified by his host 
with no small difficulty, 

S/jr/. Warrior! Warrior! flay thine arm ! 

Sheathe, O (heathe thy frantic fword ! ” 

/f^and. ** Ah ! I rave ! — I feiot * — ^thc charm 

Flies— and memory is reftored ! ** p. 72. 

Such is the outline of this lyrical epic. Its chief ornaments 
are ejaculations and points of admiration ; and, indeed, we mu^t 
do Mr Montgomery the justice to say, that he is on no occasion 
sparing of his ohs and ahs. In this particular poem, he frequent- 
ly brings them in with great simplicity and effect in this appro- 
priate manner, 

* O ! how glorioufly they fought ! * 

* 0 it was a happy fpot ! * 

* O venerable earth, * &c. &c. 

Medical writers inform us, that spasms and convulsions andi 
usually produced by debility ; and we have generally observed, 
that the more feeble a writer’s genius is, the more violent and 
terrific are the distortions into which he throws himself. There 
is a certain cold extravagance, which is symptomatic of extreme 
dulness •, and wild metaphors and startling personifications indi<*< 
cate the natural sterlluy of the mind which has been forced to 
bear them. This volume abounds the;>e sallies of desperate 
impotence. For instance, 

* Hark ! — a (Irange found affughtP ear ♦ 

My pulfe — my brain luus wild , — f lave; 

— Ah ! who art thou whole voicc I hear ^ 

« I ..ra T '-i. .ItRAVl-' I 


The GRAVE, that never fp-ikc before, 

Hath found at length a tongue to chide : 

O liffeu ! — 1 will Ijpcak no more : — 

Be filent, Pride \ ” 


Again-— 

* My fpirit defeends where the day-fpring is born, 
Where the billows are rubies on lire, 

And the breezes that rock the light cradle of morn 
Are fweet as the Phoenixes pyre i 
O regions of beauty, of love, and defire 1 
O gardens of Eden ! in vain 
Placed far on the fathomlcfs main. * 

* Ah ! why hath Jehovah, in forming the world. 
With the waters divided ibe land, 

Plis ramparts of rocks round the contioent huu^i, 
And cvlidled the deep in his hand. 

If hM may hia eternal command, 

> ^*Aad leap o’er<tbe bounds of bh birth » * 

To ravage the utteimoff earth p. i6^. 

Z 2 
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Mr Monfe;oi aery's most favoured and natural st)lc, however, h 
more fantastic il. The following is an exqui&itc piece of verbiage. 
‘ W lun- the rov i g nil meanclcrM 
Down the g.ccii, letiijng \ale, 

Voor fo.loi'ii wander’d, 

Pdh witli tht>ught, ferenely pale: 
llopeJi 1"^ Sorrow o'er his face 
Breath’d a melancholy grace, 

And li\’d on evtjy feature there 

'I’he mouriifiil icfignation of defpair. ' p. 8i. 

After flinging his lyre carelessly * over hh »irrn, ' as if ir bad been 
a Spanish cloke, this interesting person out ^ ut rnidniglit’s 
solf'mn noon, * and sings this ditty to the mocii and Stars, ‘ that 
shed their mildest influence on his head. ' 

<< L) re ! O Lyre ! my cliofen treafure, 

“ irJcjlace of my bleeding heart ! 

“ L) 1 e 1 O Lyre ! my only ph afure, 

“ We mu ft c\cr, ever pait : 

Tor in vain thy poet fings, 

“ Wooes in vain thine heavenly firings ; 

The Mufe’s wretched fons are born 
<< To cold neglcft, and penury, and fcorn. *' p. 82. 

Even this, how'cvcr, is more tolerable than the following ; 
which is as tawdry an»l vile as tlie tarnished finery of a strolling 
a( tress. 

< O for evening’s browneft ihadc ! 

Where the breezes play by ftealth 
In the forcft-cinftur’d glade, 

RouimI the hermitage of Health : 

While the noon-bright mountains bl'«/e 
In the fun's tormenting rays. 

* O'er the fick and fultry plains, 

Through the dim delirious air« 

Agonizing filence reigns. 

And the waniiefs of defpair: 

Nature faints with fervent heat, 

Ah ! her pulfe liath ceafed to beat ! 


* Now in deep and dreadful 'gloom, 

Clouds on clouds portentous fpread, 

Black as if the day of doom 

Hung o’er Nature’s 'hrinking head ; 
liO ! the lightning breaks from hnjh, 

— Gop is coming !— -God is nigh : * p. 127, laSk 
If the r.. ad<T be ncr satisfied with this, he may solace himself 
•with * a song, written for a convivial meeting, whose motto was 
Friendship, Love, and Truth j' or with • a Remonstrance to 
Winter, * beginning 

Ah! 
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* Ali ! why, un/ce/tfig Winter I \v!.y 
Still flags thy torpid wing ! 

Fly, mlmcio/y feafon, fly, 

And yield the jear to Sr>nnij. ’ 

Or with another Lilliputian od , in whi h Lj is cqinUv 
on the same quarter of the year* 

* Winter, retire ! 

Thy r< ign U paft ; 

Hoary tire ! 

Yield the feeptre of thy fway, ' 

Or, finally, with a pathetic clluoion, entitled, * the Joy of On\*f, ‘ 
in which he may find many stanzas as nitural.vKl ivuithing 
this. 

* Did not giief then grow romantic, 

Raving on remember'd blifb ? 

Did you not, with fervour fi antic, 

Kifs the lips that felt no kifs ? ' p. tor. 

For our own part, however, we have no longer room to com- 
memorate more than one of those exquisite productions ; and \\v 
give a decided preference to that which we can easily perceive to 
have btvn the audior's own favourite. The very title, indeed, is 
characteristic of the tenderness of his nature> and his gentle am- 
bition of singularity. It is called, * 'ftiK Pillow,’ and celt*- 
brates the fate of a poetical friend of tlic author’s, who died in 
his bed, because the woild would not buy so much as a single 
edition of his verges. There is something very mo\ ing in thcsi 
introductory lines. 

* My fiiend was young, the world was new * 

The woild was falfc, my friend was true; 

J.nwly liis lot, his birth obfeure, 

liis fortune hard, my fiiv.nd waa poor. ’ p. 1 13. 

After mentioning the death of this amiable creature, we are sir 
prised lo find how ingeniously and easily our poet can utmiLT* 
himself. 

< And ytC, O Pillow ! yet to me. 

My gentle Friend furvives in thee ; 

In thee, the partner of his bed, 

In thee, the widow of the dead !' p. i 
Wc then learn, that In'* deceased friend ^ play<*d on the In ink oi 
Helicon ; ’ and thit * the Muse of Sorrow/ whom he ele'.aiulv 
terms a stole him, and taught him to ; a’u’ ihu 1 ' 

Used to muse in pensive mood befoic fiilhiig aolecp. 

‘ O Pillow ! then, when H^ht uithdtcw. 

To thee the foi^d enrhufiall flew ; 

On ihcc, in peidlve mood rcclinM, 

He pouiM hi: coiiUmnlainc mind, 

Z 3 
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Till o’^r hl4 eyes, ifrlth mild controul, ' ^ 

Steep tike a foft enchantment dole. ' p« 1t8. ^9* ‘ 

The crisia of his fate is thus simply mrrzted* 

* Louder and bolder bards Were crown’dy 
Whofe difTonance his mu lie drowned : 

The public ear, the public voice, ^ . 

Defpis’d his fong, denied his choice, 

Denied a name-H^a life in death. 

Denied—- <a bubble and a breath* , 

Stript of bis fondefl, deareft claim, 

And dilinherited of fame. 

To thee, O Pillow ! thee alone, 

He made his filent anguilh known ; 

His haughty fpirit fcorn’d the blow > 

That laid his high ambition low ; 

But ah ! his looks alTumM in vain 
A cold ineffable difdaiii. * p. 1I9* rio« 

We cannot laugh at this any longer ^ and feel ourselvt^s compel-* 
led to ask pardon of our readers for having detained them so lon|; 
with these paltrv affectations. The passages we have already 
hibited vlrill proDablv be sufficient to justify our estimate of ^e 
volume, and to confirm the theory by which we have attempted to 
account fo^ its success. After all, however, it is still a little 
strange, and not a little humiliating, to think that, at a period 
when we have more eminent poetical writers than have appeared 
together for upwards of a century, such a performance as this 
should rise into afiy degree of public favour. When every day is 
bringing forth some new work from the pen pf Scott, Campbell, 
Rogers, Baillie, Sutheby, Wordsworth, or Southey, it is hatural 
to Teel some disgust at the undistinguishing voracity which can 
swallow down tlnee editions of songs to convivial societies, and 
verses to a pillow. 


Akt. VII. Science ^ Legislation^ firm tie Italian g/* Gaetana 
Filangieru By Sir R. Clayton. London, 1 806. 

G aetano Filangifki, we are told by his translator, was bom 
in 1752, of an iHustrions "Neapolitan family. 'He chose 
^thc profession of an advocate, which, in Naples, is more re- 
spectable than in many other countries on the Continent; and, as 
it there le.uls to the first 'erfiployifrtents in the state,' the younger 
sons of the nobility, whose patrimony is slerfder, often adopt 
it. It Was while he nracrfted in fhe Nea^Iitati^ courts, that the 
little treatise, with tne title, * Riflessioni politiche sull* ultima 

legge 
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Icgge sovrana chi riguarda F ammunatrazionc di Giustl/ia, ’ esta- 
blished his legal and literary reputation. This profes>ion, how- 
ever, he renounced at an early agef his uncle, the Arclibishop of 
Naples, having bestowed upon him a rich commandcry of the 
Constantinian order, by which he was enabled to transfer his at- 
tention to studies more enlarged than those of any particular ju- 
risprudence. He became also gentleman of the chamber to Ins 
Sicilian Majesty, and received a commission in a royal corps of 
volunteers, wholly composed of the nobility, and considered as 
the King*s select body guard. 

Under such circumstances as these, far less propitious than the 
struggles of the mo‘>t abject poverty, it is the rate prai,sc of Fi- 
langieri to have pioduccd, in the bosom of the court of Nip^cs, 
at only thirty years of age, * la Scienza delle Legishzion^* ; ’ a 
work, however we may appreciate its philosophical cxc^dlence, 
which bears the traces of much learneef research, and brcaihcs, 
in ev€;ry page, sentiments of the purest viitue^ mingled with an 
Hinted spirit of literty, and zeal for the improvement of man- 
kind. Let it be spoken too, to the honour of Ferdinand, that 
tie revered the. character of Ids patiiot courtier. lie was raised 
fp the post of counsellor of finance i and higher honour's are 
s«ud to nave awaited him, when a disorder, arising from exposure 
to the night nir, in returning to bis country house, after tfic fa- 
tigues of fiis employment, put an end to his life, and t 6 ^ the 
saK'ines wjjjch he had projected for the reostiiblishm^nt tbc fi- 
nance^,, on the basis of national prosperity. He died in 1 *^ 88 ^ 
iH hio 56th year 5 and, if we could bvdievc that a man of lljs cn- 
Iiglitenod virtues would long hivq lotai le I the favour of a disso- 
lute court, or withstood the neccs’^a^y enmities of tlie nobility 
and pixeothood, his loss must have been grievous indeed to liis 
couiiLryincn. * Ho piu di tutto perduto, ' excLiiinod the King, 
‘ nella morte di quel digno cd illuminato vassallo. ’ A pension 
was settled on his widow, and Ins children were cducircd at the 
roy il expense. It is recorded of I* il mgJeri, tint he poss 'ssed gre it 
peisonnl beauty,, and that gracefulness ot manner which belongs 
father to his rank than his puiouits y merits, w'ucii probibly re- 
deemed his philosophy at Fortici. IL lived as virtuously a, he 
wrote \ and his abhorrence of spiritual abuses seems { wlutli 1 rare 
via coutinentaJt philosopher) to hiv». stopped short of ii^eligiori. 
H^nce, perhdps, the zealous friends of revolution spoke* of huu 
with coldness* ‘ Before we rea4 Filangieri’s hook, ’ slid one of 
them, with the foolish intolerance so usual in cn »t school, ^ it 
will be pc<;c*^sary to determine, whether a lord of the couii, and 
f ^nephew of the Archbishop of Naples, L capable of rendering 
j*nj service to philosophy. ^ 


Ruth 
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Such u in.m it is impossible to venerate too much} but of his 
book wc mu-^t ju4ge as if k came from one unknown. Transla-^ 
tiiuis into German^ Fic]icli» afui Spanish^ evince the credit in 
which it h.ih been held on the Continent. The first volume was 
Urtiisl Ued into Engli.^h by a Mr KendaJ^ in 1792 ; but its sale was 
jjrubably small, as he never pioceecled in the work. Sir R- Clay- 
ton say », 

^ 1 iiave confined tlio prcTcnt tianflation to political and economical 
law Si and hav? not extended it to criminal legifiation, for the following 
icafons. Oil! own didribiition of public jullice is (carcely fufceptible of 
amondnvent j and a gieat pait of Filaugieri, on this fubjed, relates to 
the local inipiTftdioiis of the continental fyiltrm of criminal junfpru* 
dmcc, ntimer ijfcful nor ejitcrtaining to an Enghlh tc"ider. 

Much might undoubtedly be retrenched in a translatioHj which 
related only to usages in which a British rcjidcr could take no in- 
terest, and w'liich he could but imperfectly understand; but uc 
caiiiK't acquiesce in the doctrine, that the English system of cri- 
minal jurisprudence is not susceptible of amendment. Orthpdox 
as this position m ly be with some English lawyers, and flattering 
as it is to the rooted prejudices of that country, wc would ap- 
peal to none more confidently than to the enlightened members 
of that profession, and to those who exerci&e the functions of 
magistracy, whether either the letter of the penal code, or tlie 
c.mrse of cr-minal justice, or the rules of evidence admitted, or 
llic forms of procc^js prescribed, or the usages introduced, have 
nothing in them of imperfection, nothing which shelters the sub- 
tle culprit, or <ifiects innocence with the collateral, though not 
the xlircct, con'-cqi.t'nces of guilt. It is surely no friendly office 
to a nation that wc perform, when we encourage that blind, and, 
US it were, p4iTcntaI bias in favour of its defective institution'*, 
whith pvccliules ?ny inquiry into the means of improving them- 
'Vhis reason, however, of Sir R. Clayton’s applies only to the 
third book of the ^ Scienza delle Legishizione : ’ the four last, 
treating of educition, the rights of the church, ih^* laws of pro- 
perty, and tJiose which regard the domestic relations, must have 
been left untianslatcd for some other cause, and probably from 
a very r% asonable doubt, whether $o extensive a publication would 
obi lin a ready saJ»; in the shops of London. 

Perhaps v.v maybe permitted, us the original work has not 
bcfii very generally read in E'^gbnd, to consider it as in some 
'Megrt'C new, and dwell more qpoa the merits of Pilaugieri, than 

Sii R. Clttyton. The author has developed his pJaU in ati in- 
troduction, whiih hi> translator, for no reason assigned, hau 
thouglit lit to on)ir. I’erhaps he was awara how mutilajted hii* 
volumes v'ould appenri w^heu' compared with the grand and com- 
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prehensive fabric which was raised by Filangieri. In the fir ^t 
book) he professes to discuss the general principles of legislation, 
as they regard preservatto^i Titid. 4ecurl/y^ the great objects oi cuil 
society. 

< Commeiando dal diftinguere la . .nta affhlntu delle loggi, delU hn*a 
rti^ttwa, determinando T idea pi'ecifa deir una e deli' olira ; dilliugnendo 
V armonia, che deve avere la legge co* priticipj dtJk nalura, tkl ra[j 
pertO) cht eiTa deve averc collo ftato della iiaziouc, alia quale (li eiranj, 
fvilvppaado i principj piu generally che clipendono da quedio doppn 
rattere di bontai ebe deve avere ogni legge ; oflervoiido le confcgucu/ , 
che ne derivaiio ; deducendoiie gh eiroii dclle Icggi, la diveiiita necelH. 
rial) r oppofizione anche frequente delle legiflaxiow ; le \iceude de' co 
dice, la ncceflita di coireggerli ; gli oftacoli die rendono difiidJi qmdft 
correzioni, le precauzioni, che fanno fvanire queili oflacoli : prenderdo, 
io dico, di mira tutti qUelH oggelti, not non faiemo altro, die dare tin* 
idea generale della teoria della ^o/ita ajfoluta delle leggi, o difporie aUt* 
fviluppo della teoria molto piu compHcata della lors Itonta r^huiva^ che e, 
per cosl dire, 1* aggregate di tutto le regale geiicrali della Icicnza dd!a 
legiflazione. 

* Se queda bonta confide nel rapporto delle leggi collo date della 
nazione, alia quale vcngoiio emanate, bifogna vedere quali fouo i com- 
ponenti di quedo dato. Noi H troveremo nella natura clel governo, e 
per confegutnza nel principle, che lo fu agire; nel genio, e nell* indole de^ 
popoh ; nel clima, forza fempre attiva, c fernpre nafeofta ; nella natuta 
del terreno j nella fltuuzione locate ; nella maggiore, e minore edtnzione 
del paefe ; ncU' iiifanzia, o nella* maturiu del popolo, e nella religiose, 
in quella forza divina, che innuendo fu i collumi de popoh', deve nchia- 
more le piime cure del legiflatorc. * 

These disquisitions, lie allows, will lead Iiirn over the ground 
already trodden by Montesquieu \ but their objects were not the 
same. The one sought, in the circumstances of nations, the spi- 
rit of laws wliich have been j the other, of those which ought 
to be. The one raised up the vail of time past ; the other tlnew 
lights on futurity. The one explained how evilo arose ; the oriitr 
rndcavoured to elicit from thence their remedy. Sucii is the dif- 
ference of the two writers, as to tlie scheme of tlielr works, .unl 
tlie direction of their minds. But, in the exocut ioti, no ciimp i- 
rlson can, we think, be made between the labours of Montes- 
quieu ami Filangieri. The latter has brought very littia original 
thinking into the stock of science y and his praise might peihaps 
be limited to an extensive, and, upon the whole, a judicious use 
of the researches winch had been m«ule before him. 

The positive goodness of a Jaw consists, according to Filan- 
gieri, in its conformity with the common principles of morality, 
:n)d with the precepts of revelation. God and nature protect the 
rights of mankind; and no transitory expediency can justify thoir 
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*11 .’tj Tj AqoUiae law, which reiiden'it no more pe-, 
Urti i s> ivtH . iiavu than a horse ; the Jaw of Heniijr Jt of Fran<% 
whicii compels an onmarried woman to declaro her preg^cy 
tK>fore a magistrate, on pain of death if her child i perish i those, 
of other countries, which force the testimony of a wife against 
her husband, and a child against its parent ; violate institutions- 
snore sacred than themselves, and resist an antbority paramount t(> 
that by which they are prescribed- Besides, however^ -these abso«y 
lute (list:nct’'ons in tlie goodness of laws, there ai^e many others-of/ 
a less general nature, deducibie from the circumstances oft tbpse; 
countries for which they are proposed. To these the chiirf apr 
tention of a legishtor sitould be directed. The laws of h-ycur- 
gus Were nut made for Athens, and those of Athens would /have- 
ruined Lace<lcmon. In the constitution of their goveniment, in 
their character, customs and religion, in their soil, their climamfc 
their position, the wise politician may discover constant, apd per- 
haps insuperable diversities between one people and anouter*- 
These have been separately treated by Filangieri, and foym th#’- 
substance of this first boolt of his work. , . j ‘ 

Itthas sometimes struck us, that the bias which >0 found in 
some theoretical writers upon legislation in favour of established 
systems, end in others towards changes, may partly be accounted 
by the character of the country and government for which 
Aeir labours wese designed. In the ancient republics, the sove- 
^ignty was geoenilly exercised by the whole body of the people 
liable to die -natural turbulence and instability of all democracies, 
andi in' tliiosq of Greece, to a certain constitutional levity in tho 
tation^;dharacter^ The beautiful 'fabrics of civil polity luighfe 
her swept away by the surge of a moment, whenever the foc- 
tious, 'mo Itmed sedirioo, or the ambitious, who aimed at ty- 
rannyy should rouse the madness of the multituda- Agahist 
these perils of^innovation, it was difikult to devise a .b^icr, 
compatible witk the supremacy of the public w}ll. 'fhe legis- 
lators of ’antiquity were Uot b^ever deficient in their endea- 
vours to sehire the stability of their institutions, j The proposer 
of a new iaw among the Loflrians, we, ate tpl4 by l?em<»theaes« 
•a/are a rope eJmt he n«cki -if it faUed-of ladoptiou, hfs fife was aa 
instant sacrifice to the sanctity of tfef established constitution* 
Less violenc, yet powerful, oh^ksyWtgre (imposed by the laws oK 
Athens and RomSq llie peot^s jeah »s they, wage m the 
mremeof thtir legislative -rights, tubmifted to. a previous uegan 
tive in the Nolnethetw o£ the, one, and- in tho'Seciate of die other. 
AtAome, indeed, > this epreehtive of* HiuoVfttionvwas int,a,'grgat 
degree done awayby thfi'plebltctta, wliich passed by a vpty .qf 
the tribeS|. without thii'tMUhmfitf of thejsea^ta, apd uicftttircd,,at 
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a prett|‘ eariy pefiodj the complete force of wlut were more 
strictly caUea laws. ' there was yet another tie> by winch the 
ptiid^ce of ^ancient tegisiators bound together the system‘> they 
had fraftied. This was superstition. They called in a lorce to 
which the physical power of the multitude must yield, and api- 
peated td ah authority, by which its acknowledged sovereignty 
might^be lawfully controuled. For them the voice of the gods 
was raised in oracles ; for them the mysterious symbols of fate 
were displayed in auguries i to them the divinities of woods and 
fountains taught more than fallible wisdom could have discovered. 
The worship, the ceiemonies, and processions of antiquity, were 
mingled wim the laws of civil regimen, and cast over them a veil 
of reverence and regard, that made innovation sacrilege. None 
but the patrician families could tend the sacred chickens of the 
augural college. The privilege may not seem invaluable. But if 
it Was declared that these chickens refused to e«it, an assembly of 
the people was that instant dissolved, their clamours silenced, 
their loaders appalled, and not a wreck loft behind of the clouds 
that hung over the public tranquillity. And this distinction was 
the last to fall before the gradual progress of the plebeian claiius. 

In absolute monarchies, on the contrary, the genius of the con*^ 
stitudonr, and commonly the prejudices of the people, resist with 
a sort of inert force every species of innovation. I'heoretical 
writers are therefore led to throw their vreight into the opposite 
scale, and to counteract that * froward retention of cusjtom^ ' 
which baffles all their schemes of public improvement. The 
abuses likewise of such governments are commonly much moie 
flagrant, and the grievances more substantial, than in those of a 
republican form ; and while these naturally rouse the indignation 
of enlighten^ and patriotic men, the dangers of that turbulent 
fermentation, which is apt to attend political change, seem ge- 
nerally far less, where the prince, and not the people, administers 
the remedy. During part of the last century, kings aspired to 
be philosophers, or listened at least to those wm bore the lurme ^ 
some looked for power, and some for icputation, in the destruc- 
tion of ancient usages. The fancy of the theorist wa% inflamed ; 
Ins projects became more extensive and less gradual, when he 
had but to persuiSde a single man of their possibility and e>cel- 
letice." It iday be npted, that although innovations are rare ia 
absolute monarchies, yet when they do take places they are likely 
to be almost as sweeping, and as sudden as in democracies tiiem- 
selves. For these forms of government, as Mr BuVke has well 
remarked from Aristotle, have striking points of resemblance, iii 
their arbitrary nature, and their disregard of private rights. The 
promulgation 'of a kgislative code by a single edict, cl^anging at 
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oner, upon however specious priiiriples, the ancient customs of 
a nation, associated with all their notions of right, especially as 
to property; — prejudices which it is so dangerous to disturb ; in- 
terwoven with the plans of so many individuals for their domestic 
happiness ; familiar, by long habit, to the popular understanding, 
'Uixl accommodated, in all those petty occasions, which cannot be 
foreseen, to the exigencies of social life ; — is a piece of infatuation 
•and tyranny, which none, one would think, bur a prince, in the 
harr(‘n ignorance of the purple, or a ‘ bookish theorique * in the 
nrr siimptiiousness of speculation, could approve. Yet Filangieri 
nlmhcs the celebrated project of Cailu*rino, her philosophical 
code of Russian laws, and the absurd mockery of delegation 
-‘lom till* dispersed and ig»iOj u t boon of her vast empire. * She 
left to lier kingdom the choice of oelegates, and consequently 
of its legi^jlators. Under such ciicumstancos, not a single pea-- 
sant could doubt of the vilue of the new code, or could t*t sitate 
a moment on the preference between ir and the ancient system. * 
'rhe total neglect into which we unuerstand this code to have 
f illen, is an answer to such an absurdity* Wc are far from 
« barging Filangieri with that infatuated abhorrence of existing 
institutions, which distinguished the early times of the French 
revolution. In certain passages he appears aware, that reforma- 
tions cannot be hasiiy taken up, or suddenly executed. But the 
general bias of his schemes is to make all provision against the 
sluggish spirit which adheres to every thing tlint is old, and very 
little against the tutbulent spirit which grasps at every thing nhat 
h new. His institutions are laid out for a free government ; but 
he lived under arl ttiary power, and naturally thought most of the 
evils VI hich he saw around him. From this error, and from one 
very common with speculative men, that of attributing more wis- 
duin, and virtue, and influence, to the imaginary magistrate, than 
:i real individual will ever possess, we find positions advanced, 
from which we shrink as wild and dangerous, and projects brought 
forward, which appear visionary and absurd, the following 
be a specimen. 

^ < The flrft Hep to be taken, is to create in the public a wifli for the 
propolcd reformation. A change io the confttCution of a country ia not 
the work of a moment ; and to prepare the way for it, the tnclfoations 
of tlie people (hould be gradually led towards it. They fhould be made 
fully fcnfiblc of the iocfSeacy of thek cftabhlhed laws, and br convinced 
their l:ard(hips and opprefliona ate owing to them. The ablefi writers 
{hould be employed to ftate the errors and inconveniences of the old fyf* 
tei*!, and the propritty as well as the oectflity of abolHhing it, and ad- 
C&SDg a more advantageous one. When tbefe eirosts''are fiK^ccfsfui, 
^d the public wiih is united with the fpree of government, one of the 
obHaclcs is furtneunted, and ihcie is no rcafon for any fmfher 
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apprehenfiona from a paffionate and ungovernable attjc!*ment of the 
iBuldtude to their ancient ufage*?. When this firll ftep is takers 

another naturally foHowa. Having prejudiced the public opinion agaiult 
ita ancient laws^ ft ibould be infpired with a conBdence in the ptopofed 
Oties ; and the arguments intended to produce this nccefTary predilection, 
oaght to be plain and Oriking^ and» in feme degree^ flowing fro^n th<' 
public fentiments, * &c* Vol I, p, 57. 

The predominant character of the Britit^h system of govcin- 
menty though it is essentially republican, is certainly rather ad- 
verse than favourable to innovation. It partakes, indeed, rathe • 
of the nature of an aristocracy, on a very large and Hbeial hast*, 
than of any other polity ; and the genius of an aristocratic com 
monwealth is of all others the most hostile to any change. Tiioujrfi 
the direct share of the monarch in legislation has become nomir.«h 
that of the House of Peers is very real and effective ; a:ul, on 
looking narrowly into the sp’rit wdiich has generally actn iled tl\»t 
assembly, we shall perceive, that new projects in logiolation liav ' 
encountered a very marked discouragement within its walls. 
But even in the more enlarged aristocracy of the Lowei House, 
and in the tone of thinking which has been, bating a few ('\xep- 
tions, prevalent in the great body of the public, there is little to en- 
courage ihe political theorist inhis passion for experiments. Tliesc- 
date temperament of the people, and their Iiigh traditional respect for 
the constitution, are undoubtedly powerful causes of this disposi- 
tion. Another, somewhat less obvious, is the great influence of 
the membera of the law in all political questions which involve au 
alteration in the national jurisprudence. liy habit, by preposse^?- 
sion, by self-interest, lawyers arc friendly to their ancient system * 
and the narrow way of jutlging, which is an unfortunate char.u - 
tcristic of their profc>Giou, apt to raise, in even very able 
an excessive dfeUke of proflered improvements. Is it not po$ /ibi< > 
that the singular adherence of the American States to the com- 
mon law of England, a system, in many points, equally repug- 
nant to their government and their circumstances, has proceeded 
from the great strength of the legal phalanx in their a- .cmbllc'>, 
and its influence over the democratic masb ? And even the spirit 
of party, which has reigned in this country till it has assumed tlie 
name of a virtue, and found a place in our national ethics, has 
proved hostile in fact, contrary to what might be supposed, to 
aDy substantial reformations. For the leaders of opposition ore 
never powerful enough to carry any new project througli Parlia- 
ment j while, on the other band, they may somctlnica defeat, 
and much more often prevent, the introduction of scheme? on 
the part of administration, which certain classes of men, who cu 
such an occasion fail into their ranks, are interested to resist. If, 
however, there is more of this retention of custom among our 
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country men than the Grailguine speculator xireuM Wi»h> let him t^ot 
rashly covet the mad resolves of a multitude^ or the taptiOious ou 
diets of arbitrary power. It isf the consciousnesi of gtk&t 
Which has brought contentment to our bosOtfVs/ and tidMi*away 
the craving for itnadned happiness. It ts the inheritance Of ^|>rew 
scriptive freedom, the pedi^ee of ancient rights, which hti ji^y ' 
made sacted the laws of our forefiither^. Nor^ whaler may be 
the tendency of our constitution to resist innovatio^f has rhe'^ac- 
tual progress of legislative improvement been trifling* The trfa- 
tutes oi the present reign might be measured by the square yard ; 
but without leaving recourse to that mode of trying the meiits of' 
legislation, it would be an interesting work to give a vibw of the^ 
changes which have taken place, during that peii^, in the civil 
and political jurisprudence of Great Britain. ' ' 

Tlie constitution of this country, the most celebrated instance 
of what is called a mixed government, is discussed in the tenth 
chapter of the first boot ‘ A mixed government, ' says the au- 
thor, ^may be said to be a government where the sov^di^n 
power or legislative authority is in the hands of the natioi^i repre- 
sented by a public assembly, divided into three bodies | the repre- 
sentatives ot the pebple, the nobility or patricians, and the king, 
v;ho dug^ to exercise it in conjunction wfth ihem ; ' or rather, as 
the Itdiabt imports, who are to exercise it by agreemcfnt among 
each* otfa^« No tolerably informed man, in this country, woula 
spe^thus of OUT constitution | in which neither theKiUg nor die 
House of lidrds represent the nation at large ; nor does the sove- 
reignty reside anywheVe but where it has always been exercised;i», 
the Kmg in Patliameht. But this may pass in a Continental wri- 
ter. In such a government, there are, it seems to Filaugiexl, three 
capital inherent defects : the independence of the executive powci 
on the body which ought to be its superior ; the secret and dan- 
gerods inflijience of the prince in the assembly of the Mies h)hick 
represent the sovereignty^ (We are compelled to copy this jargpn) y 
and the instability of constitution. For these there can, he 
thinks, be no complete remedy, without totally changing the lorm 
of governxdent, whidh the ie^Iature ought nof to attempt t but 
it may be practicable to find soihe correctives,^ after we havd 
proved that i^ch evils do exist. 

The inaipendenctf of thefexeClitito poSver, is the first danger of 
which wd ate tvam^ b^^ FHaitgikri.'* The king'icp without pre- 
sent contrfaul, w?diotttf Utute tespohsibifify. Hre wields tne puUId 
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doing wrongs and ia violated l^elf when the people vindicate ti)e 
righta which he inCringea« * 

In tbia there i$ not fnitch newi nor mucli that wetgha Vich, 
ns. Averfe to mere theory, we are content to fee, in the 
pXaAical Spirit of qur CQnftitucior« a fufficient atifwer to thefe 
ftiij£];ures tipon |t$ form, t It t$ of little importance whether our 
law-booka recognize, or not, the maaUn that the king can do 
no wrong, (though wt fufpe& this celebrated aphorifm to be 
rather«a legal relating to the civil cxerciie of the pre- 

rogative, than any pledge of political impunity), fo long as the 
precedent of i<$S8, and the general fentiment of JSngJiihmeni. re- 
pel the paffive obedience which it feems to incuicate- This dan- 
ger, indeed, our hTeapoUtan theorift does not apparently deem 
very weighty, fince he is fatUfied with our prefent provifions, the 
exercife of judicial funAions by a magiftracy independent of the 
Sovereign. For die fecond defe£l of our conftitution, the influ- 
ence of the crown over parliament, befides the common fpecifics, 
he propofes to take away from the King the power of adding to 
thr nopility. His reafoning on this is truly curious, and reminds 
UStof the^iophifms which ftoiie with full luflre in the conftituent 
afiembly of 1789. ‘ What is more extraordinary, * he fays, * in a 
political fenfe, than the right given to the King of England, o£ 
creating both the temporal and fpiritual peers f They are^ all 
members of the fovereigntv, and the king not being pofle^^ qf 
the whole (bvereignty by the nature of this government, can he^ 
without a political abfurdity, communicate to others what he does 
not poflefs htmfelf i ’ Againft the fuppofed inflability of the 
Britilli Government, the rilk of breaking in upon die fundamental 
laws by the legiflature itfelfj he would guard by a hngular provi- 
fion, — ^tbat to alter or introduce any fundamental law, a majority 
ihould not be fuflicient, but that the propofition muft pafs uqaui- 
moufly. But in what manner this very provifton is to be fecurccl 
agaiiilt the will of a mere majority, we are not told by Filangieri. 

Whether the liberties of this country are in danger of yielding 
to a ^edominant afceqdancy in the crown, is a problem too in- 
terefting to have been neglefied, even if party fpirit had not kept 
up its continual dtfcuSioii, PoiHbly, the fentiments which we 
entertain will not be quite in unifon with thofe of otir readers » 
but it is the efle£f pf inquiry to fuggefi;, at leaft, what may 
lead men more happy in theit fpeculations to ufefuj truths. Each 
fide, we think, thofe who fear nothing, and tbofe^who take alarm 
at all, rely rather too much on fingle poiitioos, nnd not quite e- 
nough on the circucoftances that m^ify them^ On^the one hand, 
we doubt bow /ar thofe fafeguards or our con(titutionaI rights, 
which are con^pnly held up to view by theoretical writers^ the 
refponfibuity of minillers, "the power of refufing fupplics, the trial 
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by jury, anJ the liberty of the prefe, are, of themfelvesi fuch t£- 
i.*(lual fecuritlcs as is commonly fuppolcd. 

'Hiat the King, though himfeif beyond controuh intift 
by means of ‘minifters, over whofc head the fword of public 
vengeance is fufpendod but by a hair, is a truth rather fa* 
lurary to be inculcated, than capable of much pra£licah Hluj^ 
tration. No fober man dreams now of bringing the kadefs 
of any aclmlnidration to puniiliment for political errors ^ few pru* 
dent men tlnuk it would be expedient. The watchful dragon of 
parliamentary impeachment has now flept for nearly a cehtury; and 
the (lifgrace and lailure of the laft inftance, the profecution of the 
minillers who figned the peace of Utrecht, may feem an omen, thatj 
Ao to merely political mifeonduff, it will never be revived. To 
what extent does any Englifh fiatefnian feel himlelf virtually re* 
iponfible for his nicafures ? To the lofs of his place and falary, and 
jiothing more. Want of fuccefs may ftrip him of his majority; 
he falls from power ; becomes a leader of oppofition, and waits as 
patiently as he may, for fome countervailing want of fuccefs in 
his rivals. They who fuccecd him have attained their aim. To 
viiit his mal-adminiftration with any fort of penal consequences', 
would be alike oppofed to the true policy of their own party, and 
to the generofity of political warfare. Nor is it credible that 
fuch a proceeding could ever be fuccefsful, unlefs in a paroxyfm 
of public rage, which would foon fubhde. All great meafures 
of (late, as the conftitution is now exercifed, receive, directly or 
indlrcflly, the fanfbion of Parliament ; neither- the fume, nor 
even a fucceeding Houfe of Commons, could, in our opinion, 
'Without the imputation of difgraceiul violence, impeach a mini* 
Her for aQions, which, though ilrktly proceeding from the exe* 
outive power, had, in fart, their own recognition. 

The power of refuGng fupplies is perhaps, in reality, not lefs fal^ 
heious. Under the Flamagenet and Stuait reigns, fublidics were 
often given for temporary purpofes, for military expedktofw which 
might well be difpenfed with, or perhaps for the mere fpicndour 
and profufion of a court. The reWal^<n thefe, while it embaraf-^ 
fed the crown, did not always adfcdl the nation; and the controul of 
tlie pui fe became an efFe£fcive cheek upon the prerogature. At pre* 
ii lu, were the Houfe of Commons to withhold their immenie annual 
grants for the fcrviccs of the army, navy, and ordnance, it would 
operate IHin the dUblution of civil fociety^: were this country a* 
lone in the world, the refult would be inexprefiible confufioo ; 
hiuated as it ta, immediate fubjugation would reward their mag^ 
nanimous love of liberty. There are hardly, ^vfaaps, anyde-^ 
ligns, Imwcver overt, which a king could inaQtfeft agasnft^ the 
privileges of the people, that, as our luiadons^ foreign and do^ 
now Hand, would juftify Pariiameni:, cither in denyini^ 
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the $upplte$i or suspending the mutiny act. 

Of trial by juryi we would always speak with respect ; but an 
Edglislunan is scldpm satisfied without enthusiasm. He regards 
this institution with ah idolatry^ which we would not wholly con- 
demn ami is content to pay a greater price for it, we suspect, 
t^n distant observers are aware, in the number of unjust ver- 
dlihas whieh are given by ignorant, perverse, or corrupted Juries. 
Yet, It is undeniable, that this form of trial was rendered sub- 
servient to arbitrary power, at several periods of our history. 
Ifeidier Henry VHI. nor Charles II. found it an impedmieiit ; 
and, indeed, us this institution has subsisted imrncmorially, unless 
we maintain the extravagant position, that the English govern- 
ment has always been substantially free, it must have proved com- 
patible with a more oppressive system. 

The liberty of tlic press is, indeed, the most inestimable secu- 
rity of that of a people, because it gives that tone to the public 
feelings, on which all liberty must ultimately rest. But how is 
it that we have learned to deem it one or our constitutional 
rights ? A great deal is said about it in pamphlets \ a great tleal 
is, said about it in essays on government ; it is an acknowledged 
privilege everywhere, but in Westminster Hall There, 
luckily, it has neither a habitation nor a name* M* de l^olme tells 
us, that he was struck at not being able to hear of any law which 
enacted the liberty of die press, dll it occurred to him that it 
existed, because it was not forbidden. But, with a Hitle more in- 
quiry, this ingenious foreigner might have found law enough 
against this right, though none for it. "j^he truth is, the 

liberty of the press does not exist, nor ever did exist in England, 
but by connivance. And, unless at our distance from the metro-i 
polls wo are deceived as to the actual practice of the English 
courts, the indulgence itself has been reduced within very narrow 
limits. It is as difficult for the most adroit pamphleteer to airaign 
public measures, without blaming public men, as fnr Shakespeare's 
Jew to take hts pound of flesh Mdthout a drop of blood 5 and if 
this is the fullest extent of the privilege, we may safel y pronounce, 
that /itri as/a lentias will be as much a phantom of right in prac- 
tice, as it nas always been in law. 

But, from aU that wc have said, do we augur the extinction of 
public liberty ? Far from it. If wq think more lightly tlum o- 
thers of some celebrated parts of our constitution, we are not 
less persuaded than tiiey are of itb intrinsic dur>ibility. Wc look 
Jess to the letter of the law, than the real spirit and force of die 
genml system. The whole British constitution has undergone 
mighty change in the last century : it has srttUd, to use the build'* 
et\ phrase $ it has shifted its centre of gravity ; and the pbliticafe 
theorems cf ' past times are longer applicawie to it* 
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fiovdtor tempa. The hand of the great reformer passed m‘«r 
the fabric. It is in vain that an English jurist proves^ from his 
Gknvil ami his Fleta, tliat our government subsisted under Henry 
II.i; the philosophical eye perceives nothing belt contrasty evi^ii iti 
ages less remote. Ihc revolution is the great epochs so as 
graduil alterations ctin relate tto one epoch) from which our nesr 
i onstitutlon is dated. Not that it made tnucdi change in out laws. 
Our nghtb were, in point of legal Sancttoiii perhaps, nearly the- , 
«same b^efore and after die bill that dechred them; The funda^ ^ 
mental principles, the skeleton of our polity, were»certaii^y * 
alike. But the expulsion of James 11. was less important dxan 
tho consequences to which it led. It introduced a new military 
force— a new arrangement of public burthens-N*>* o new system of 
public debt — a new commercial aristO€racy>~a new spirit of fou 
icign policy. Toleration, the child of civil liberty, brought her 
filial arm to sustain her parent. She has kept up the freedom at 
thought, whuh no tyrant can restrain; this freedom of speech, 
which 110 lau s can easily reach ; the freedom of printing, which 
an enlightened government has nOt discouraged. From these, 
and from more causes than these, the nerve of pubitc feeling 
been strung. It has become virtually republican, though suscep^ 
tihle of much personal loyalty, and certamly of muck attachment 
to the forms of monareny. The names, indeed, of Tory and 
Whig, arb sometimes, idly enough, kept up ; but the former dc«* 
nomination is hardly acknowleo^d by any political disputant* 
The choice 6f ministers is undenismly in the crown* Yet it is no* 
torious, that a majority in the houses of Parliament depose and 
.substitute the oiiicers of administration at their pleasure* Five 
timea, at least, during the present reign, has this occurred, con* 
trary to the presMsnra inclinations of that power from which 
their legal authority is derived* Is a minister defeated, or doen 
he gain a doubtful victory, in the House of Commons ? The 
town is busy with reports of his riBsignation : he cannot, it is 
said, carry on the public businesi^ any longer : the crown ihay vt^ 
gret, but cannot maintain him* l4oiig usage has now fixed 
this in our minds, as the legitimate course oF things ; and it js 
inconceivable, that either parliadient ob the people, atould ever 
resign into the hands of a imster, the privile^s hti has let fall 
out of his iKinds* Who are the nation^ that syavo lost thdr & 
berties I ^ Where is the parallel to our own situation i * Is:^ it in/ 
Denmpi^k,* which ^yielded to absolute power in 1660.? or in 
Sweden, which underwent rather a^ leas rioiation of rkhtin 1772 2 
Theso were aristocracies, tlurtme Opfrmsme,the<»erf00rr^ 

e l as much hated by the the tnotiarch imedch 

red. But no great country haa ever * possessed sueh a nutss^^. 
bd and mercantile proprietors^ ot sud^a^propoitsoa i»f 
^ ^ lightened 
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lightened citizens as our own. What lever can overturn a pyra-- 
mid* which rests on such a basis as this ? Not surely a king of 
En^andf with less of courtly splendour than perhaps becomes 
his dignity, and without the precttcaJ choice of even the servants 
who form hU household. 

God forbid that we should deride that active jealousy which the 
patriot exercises over public men* The candid will not so inter- 
pret what we have written. If less is to be feared for mere li^ 
berty dian heretofore, let us not repose in sluggish confidence 
tocwards power. The wastefulness, the selfish aims, the imbeci- 
lity of a minister, may justly call for indignation, though he has 
never dreamed of subverting the constisution. Nor do we con>« 
aider arbitrary measures, and insulated acts of grievance towards 
individuals, as hy any means impossible. Men in power have a 
natural hatred of the rights which thwart them ; and, perhaps, 
those who arc best persuaded of the uprightness of their own in^ 
tentjons, give the least l^uarter to their adversaries ^ because, like 
all persecutors, they think them insincere in their opposition. 

The second relation under wdiich laws, according to Filangieri^ 
ought to be considered, is that which they bear to the active prin-* 
cifue in different goveniments. The author of the Spirit of Laws 
has brought forward a theorv upon this subject, which, though 
often attacked as visionary, nas ever seemed to us equally just 
and beautiful. The principle of a republican polity, that is to 
say, the motive by which those who act for the public, and espe-* 
cialfy those concerned in its administration, are naturally swayed, 
is virtue } of a monarchy, honour ; of despotism, fear* By the 
virtue which ought to animate republics, is not meant private mo* 
rality, as the opponents of the theory have sometimes appeared to 
imagine $ but that disinterestedness which leads men to make sacri- 
fices for the common weal* And although it may be reasonable, as 
well as pleasing to believe, that bad men will not generally make 
good citizens ; yet that a spirit of high public virtue is not quite 
incompatible, for a time, with dissoluteness of private life, appears 
from me history of the modern Italian republics, as well as thoa<« 
of ancient Greece. Ultimately^ however, the corruption of man- 
ners seems inevitably to lead to a dissolution of republican govern- 
ment, by sapping the principles of disinterested exertion. The 
monarchy, again, intended by Montesquieu, is neither one, which 
comes near to a republic, as wgland, and formerly Sweden ^ nor 
one wholly tyrannical, as those of the East, and perhaps Russia ) 
but sudb as those of modem civilized Europe, and especially 
France, (to ’which hia g^wal remarks upon monarchy usually 
refer), where k^tslzdon is exercised by the prince alone \ but 
with many resbnetions, both from estaUished forms, and from 
the fundanwxtatprivil^lee of other parts of the state. To such 
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a government, an hereditary nobility, and certain classes of offi^ 
cial nobility (if we may use the term), elevated by ecclesiastic, 
judicial, or municipal stations above the commons, seem essential % 
and where they exist, the peculiar moral sentiment of Europe, 
which we call honour, and which is the vital principle of that 
system of society where it sprung, must always be in full Vk 
gour. Public virtue is less necessary, and certainly less usual in 
such a state ; the esprit du corps is in its nature opposed to diffu- 
sive patriotism ; and the feelings of honour, in this sense, ate 
prone to iiauglitiness, and contempt of the general interests of 
the people* 

— * RatttS ferme fenfus communis in ilia 

Fortuiia. ' 

It is hardly necessary to prove, that fear is the ruling motive 
of mere despotism ; tlie motive alike of the rulers and the ruled, 
which reacts upon those who impose it. Thus each form of go- 
vernment has its principle of energy, though not equally vigorous, 
and stiJI less equdly beneficial in all. I will undertake this ser- 
vice, though I think it desperate, a Roman consul exclaims, be- 
cause it is for the good of the republic ; I will undertake it, say^ 
a French officer, because it would be dishonourable to refuse ; 
i will undertake it,, because the bow-string is more certain death, 
-—is the sentiment of a Turkish aga*. 

To this theory it has been objected by Helvctius, that vir- 
tue, honour, and fear, are not the ultimate principles of ac- 
tion : they may be resolved, all of them, into the love of 
power \ as that ag4n may be reduced to the love of pleasure. 
Our readers are well acquainted with the simplifying spirit of 
^ome modern metaphysics i and the predominant love of explain- 
ing all phenomena by any single cause— except the Deity. It is 
very needless, however, in our opinion, to examine this position, 
which, true or false, need have no place in a political disquisition. 
Why are the metaphysicians, upon all occasions, to drive us out of 
the common use of words, and the maxims of practical experience, 
by their subtle analysis of moral powers and passions ? Is !t for- 
bidden to the mathematician to speak of the six mechanical powers, 
becau'^e the laws of matter and motion, on which they depend, are 
fewer and more simple ? This, however, is the hypothesis which 
Filangieri has adopted from liplvetius : the love of power is alike, 
he thinks, die xuling prmepie in everyone; and to render this 
subsei^ient to the public gtKxl, consistently with the fundamental 
hiw$ of each government, is the province of legislative sagacity. 
Though we prefer the system of Montesquieu, of course we ao 
»Qt deny that regard should be had fp the ambitious passions of 
anankind, in the constitution of riieir lavirs. They exist undoubt- 
edly under every regimen, conjointly^ as we conceive, ‘with what 

' 'i We 
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V 9 e deem the natural principle of eachi and in some degree under 
it» controuK 

The means proposed by Filangieri for guiding ambition to 
noble ends, are the following. In a democracy, let the ma- 

S istrates be elected by the whole people : an entire nation sel- 
pm errs, or is corrupted, — whilst a senate is exposed to both 
daSagers. Let every iiiflividual, unless disqualified by misconduct, 
ho eligible to pumic trust. These, however, are regulations 
which seem rather calculated to excite, than to purify ambition ; 
and, totally denying that an entire nation, by which is meant, in 
fact, the majority of a nation, seldom errs, we are more anxious 
to see how iic provides against the excess of ambition in the 
leaders of a democratic state. For this we have the olil recipes ; 
limitation of time as to public olliccs ; regular ascent and grada- 
tion by intervals $ courts open for the impeachment of magi- 
strates $— means, which will never secure a republic from tyranny, 
unless the animating principles of public virtue be very widely 
«Ufiuscd. In an aristocratic, or monarchical government, it is 
more dilficult to make the love of power subservient to public pur- 
poses, consistently with the stability of such a constitution He 
would grve, m an aristocracy, to every citizen a right of admisP- 
sion into the class of nobles, wherever he should unite the merit 
and qualifications recognized and directed b^ the laws. Tins is 
compntible with most of those systems which bore the name of 
aristocracy among the ancients ; but^ where the power i$ attach- 
ed, as in some modern states, to hereditary descent, the free ad- 
mission of all cjri'/ens, qualified by wealth, to their piivilcges, 
seems one of those trinsgrcssions of fundamental laws, which, 
we are told by Filangieri, no legislator should attempt- For a 
monarchy, he has no other method of making ambition useful, 
than that of allotting, as in China, specific employments to those 
possessed of peculiar qualifications. 

The next relative object of legislation is the genius of the 
people; whether it be that, which belongs to almost all na- 
tions at tJie same periotl, tliough changing according to the 
progress of society; or that peculiar character, which distin- 
guishes one people from another. Frugality, simplicity of 
maiineis, military renown kept up by habits of hardihood, 
were the aim of ancient states ; they proscribed luxury ; they 
looked with jealousy upon art* Wealth is the aim of mo- 
dern policy, because a dtlFcrent epoch in civilization has given 
power to the wealthy, which formerly belonged to the poor. 
The core of a legislacor ought to be then, at present, to make a 
people rich, rather than robust and intrepid. There is too much 
in this of the mere political economist, who b ever disposed to 
* sell foi gold what gold can never buy, ’ — the generous feelings of 
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patriotism, and the stern virtues of frugal niaimers. The regard 
which should be had bv the lawgiver to peculiar national charac- 
ters, 1$ illustrated by those of France and Spain, 

In the ensuing chapter, Filangieri treats of the adaptation of 
laws to climate. To this he thinks Montesquieu has attributed 
too much, and Ilume too little. There is nothing very striking 
in his observations on this tiite subject. 

Tlic four remaining relations of laws, to the fertility or barren* 
ness of the soil, to the local situation and extent of thq country^ 
to the religious opinions of the peoplej and to their infancy or 
maturity, as a philosophical body, are despatched shortly^ and 
with little interesting matter. The outline indeed of Filangieri *8 
work is exceedingly bold and comprehensive ; bat he seems to 
have wanted cither information or invention for completing lus 
design. A chapter, which announces the most interesting topics 
in this branch of philosophy, mocks us, not unfrequent|y, wiA 
common-place facts, and fruitless declamation. 

Wc have so neatly expanded our discussions on the first book 
of our author, mat yre have little space left for the second, whkh 
treats the important heads of Population and Finance* Upon the 
former of these, his remarks have little of novelty, and not much 
more perhaps of truth. The subject of population has been 
placed in $o new a light by Sir James Stewart, and still more by 
Mr Malthus, that it is time to discard the positions, which, 
though long received as unquestionable, cannot be made compa- 
tible with mcir more accurate theorv. Of its leading principle, 
indeed, Filangieri seems aware. * The most certain 'evidence of 
ttie state of population in a country, is the state of its agriclil- 
tuie. * This is indeed the simplest of truisms. Whatever is the 
produce of the earth, must be consumed 5 and no more. No 
political institutions, no physical circumstances, can permanently 
aiFect population, unless they teqd cither to lessen, or to waste 
the promictions of the eartn. The great numbers of regular 
jilergy in some states, and of the military class in others, may 
take awny useful labourers from agricultural improvement ; but 
their celibacy cannot,' as Filangieri conceives it may, directly 
j^eep down the population of the country to which they belongw 

There u a good deal of declamation upon the inequality of pro- 
perty, ^ its effects on the rumbers of a people. But tWi inequa- 
lity do^ not scem> of necessity, to discourage agriculture. Great 
capitals, on the contrary, are required, m circumstances not pecu- 
liarly favourable, both to cultivate fre^ land at all, and to improve 
♦he old to the utmost ITiore is much, however, in the character of 
the class to which the great prizeaof wealth bappeti to falL The 
ppmmeicial spirit of modem fanes has e^tend^d itself to agticul- 
" ' * ' turej 
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ture j tmd^ in^mmetceo^ it U geneiAlly true, that tho i Icher the ip- 
4ivi4udt tfefr better for the staxe^ ^ But the wealth of a feutlai baron, 
or of the vast ^pitaKsti of ancient luljr, was a public curse •, it 
ctigeiuiered a laziness that neglectecl agriculture, or an arrogance 
that despised >t ^ and to. these we must attribute tlut (icclinc of 
|iOpulation during the periods in question, winch the mete inc- 
quality of property has no essential tendency to produce*' 

, JfQf is the poverty of the labouring classes a real check to popu- 
.lation, though lamented with much benevolent feeling by Fiiangien. 
* lavras poverty! the parent of labour, the dnm urgent in rebus egesitu , 
I wliich first tamed the habitable earth and still, though mon' 
alowly,, encroaches on the swamp and the thicket, to augment the 
.sustenance of mankind. But food may not only he augmented ; 
it may be economized. It may seem at first that the cravings cl 
hunger must be nearly the same in all men, and require nearly 
an equal portion of food to allay them. But some arc foil wirli 
less, and some are fed with more, than nature would mete out. 
What a difference between the consumption of a Bedouin Arab 
and an English farm^ ! Perhaps Hr Malchus has not sulficicnt- 
ly taken notice of this key to some of the phenomena of popular 
tion. There seems no mode of accounting for the well attested 
populousness of some nations, but their extreme thrift and tem* 
perancc. If we may put any faith in the early books of Livy, nearly 

200.000 citizens were included in the Census, soon after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, when the territory of Rome was less thno 
Rutlandshire. The book of Chronicles bears testimony to the 
astonishing population of the Hebrews $ who united, with thi^ 
common frugality and temperance of the East, institutions more 
favourable to agriculture, than have commonly existed. In mo- 
dern Palestine, the sensible Volney gives credit to a popuhtiSn ot 

40.000 fighting men among tlie barren mountains of tlie DriisOs. 
This would give 11(0,000 persons fpr a district of 110 square 
leagues, or about 150 for each square mile ^ which approaches 
to die populousness of France or England. Volney ascribes thi > 
ro their liberty. But free men must eat as well as slaves $ and 
thou^ a bad government will make a fruitful land desert, yet 
the best cannot turn banrexmess into fertility. It it> only their 
frugal style of life, and especially their abstinence from aniniril 
food, winch can explain it. Poverty, then, which puts men up- 
on short allowance, makes the same quantity feed more thin if 
they were ^ oase s and thus the inequality pit property, whatever 
may be its evils, has a tendency tp help forward population ^ be- 
cause it stimulates to the production of more, and checks t^o 
consiimption of what there is^ 

• , We like no parts of tfiib work less than what r»?late*i ro riiiaruv^. 
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After inveighitig against cttstoms, exoiises^ ahd*the like, whfe 
reasons which it is imposscihle to refute, because it is impossible to 
(disprove the eyib of taxation, he comes at last to the favourite 
substitute of the economists, ^the territorial impost. As to this, 
he is, wc think, more confident thair clear in hiS notions,^ and 
contradicts himself in the most essential point, «Sect ef 
such an imposition on the price of territorial prodacc. 

* if the ubole taxes were transferred diit^ily to the lavd-owners, 
they would, to repay tbtfnfelves, rff2:ulatc the price of the prod^ci? of 
land by the taxf' on it. The n^ceffity of fumiihtog the produce being 
aluay'^ greater rl an that of feHing it, w uld oblige the public to tah^ 
their (bare of the burthen on their own (houHers ; and this fubdirifioA 
of the tax would be made without difficulty or heluatioo ; beca,urc, in 
that! ale, it would be the mod powerful part of the coxnnaunity that 
deminded juftiie from the weaheft. * p. 199. 

‘ The belief that, by a fupo’^effiou of all other taxes, and an increafe 
of that upon lind, the pi ice of the produce of land would rife tn pro- 
portion to the tax, is founded on a falfe idea, which appears to give the 
objedion all tlie force of truth. If fuch a lax were laid on land, with- 
out the fuppRffion of all the other taxes it is riot to be doubted that 
fh« land owners would raife the price of its produce. But this is not 
the prefcf't cafe. Here, the land is only intended to be taxed after eve- 
ry other t^x is alx liihed ; ai d the land-owners could not then have any 
motive ro raife flu produce of their l-ind, * p. ao8. 

At p. 201. ii» the following note. 

* i have been Utc.y ioformtd, from very ^ood auiliority, that, in 
Great Britain, twelve (billing’! and a fragment of each pound Sterling, 
raffed on the p-< j I , aie only received by government. TlTlc reft is 
fwallowcd up in tl c Icdion and its frauds, ’ 

Political rpisu presentation is so common in England, that we 
canfiot wowdtfr at a foieignei hearing this, on what lie might deem 
very good '1 he fact however is, that the excise reve- 

nue, Winch It? the largest branch, is collected at an expense, if 
wc remember right, .of about 9 d. in the pound j and that of the 
other* departmentS/at v^ry httje more. 

We have no commendatipus in store for Sir R* Claytoar. 
The Ungmige of Filartgieri, thou^gh not without that feebleness 
whi<<h seems hardly separable from Italian prose, is elegant, *and 
aomctime*^ ^'loquent 5 that of hia tr^slatpv loose and slovenly to 
tlie utmost degree! Whet is <^orse stiU, he is very tinfatthfuL 
To say iiletbing of omissions and interpolariops, we have remark- 
ed, upiiu n cursory j(jpmp4risoii, many passages which rgive a falae 
notion. of the .oirtgliml i bm the* two tollawioff will be^aufficient 
of: our chiKrge** In ;tho cjltapter on, the British constitur 
tiou;,. we rcad-^f i»et it .(the ?a^iameht> ks^ve the *righ^^of 
peUing It? suspected.members, and let the expulsion exclude them 
/ from 
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from their eomitry's servijce* and any office under the prince. 
Lst the number if the tnembert be UmitM by law as much as possi* 
Me, ’ (vol. L p# 131.) We thought this a strange propobitlon ; 
but* on turning to the work itself^ fouml the sense quite different. 

♦ Che questa espukione renda per sempre colui, che F he meri*^. 
tsitai tfidcgno di seryir Ja patria, e che V esclude anche da quelle 
carichef che potteble ottenere dal prencipe ; che il nnmero dt queste 
sia f istrettOf quanto si pub, dalle Icggi* ^ The other instance we 
phall give is r^ly ludicrous. * When the northern nations inun- 
dated the southf and stripped a dfng emperor of the most beauti- 
ful part of hs dominions, they could not forget their former ha- 
bits, ’ &c. (vol. II. p* 40.) Who was this unlucky emperor, 
who was so cruelly disturbed in his last hours ? Wc run over 
the list hastily in our minds, but could not fix on the person. 
None was, however, alluded to by Filangierl; he says only, 

* Quando strapparono all’ Iniptro moribondo Ic sue piii belle pro- 
vincie j* and Sir R. Clayton ms, in unpardonable haste, changed 
this plain meaning into an absurdity. We conclude, by advising 
such our readers as have leisure, . to read Filangieri m the ori- 
gipal \ but, if they should not happen to have leisure, their regret 
need not,iiJt our opinion, be excessive. 


Vin. liiree du S^sthne Meiriqta t>iamaly ou J^Usure </.» 
du Mhidien entre Us paralhUs Je Dunkerque is^ Barcelom, 
Fxecutee par RjM. Mcchain et Delamhre. Tome Premier. 
Paris. 4to. 1806*. 

Tt is remarkable that some of the clearest of our ideas are in* 
capable of being accurately expressed by means of language, 
or of any arbitrary symbols wnatsoever. This happens with re- 
spect to certain ideas oi quantity, while, with respect to othei s 
not more clear or definite, the contrary takes places Of the 
pnraguitude ot a line, for instance, no precise notion can be con- 
veyed in words from one maq to another, except by compaiing 
it with a Ime already known to them both ; and if such a stand- 
ard of comparison 'is viranting, the ordinary means of information 
fail enrimlyi and tbero is no resource but in the actual exhibition 
of the line itself. It is quite other wisej^ again, where either the ratio 
or die angular position of magnitudes are concerned : these can be 
fully explained by verbal communication, and never require the 
production of die ol^ecta themselves. We know what a Greek 
l^ometer meant by a right a|^e, or by an angle of one dogico, 
just us well as if we had before our eyes a circle divided by some 

artist 
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artist of Athens or Alexandria, We underrtalui) too» what he 
means when be speaks of the ratio of two to one, or of the ratio 
‘of the diagonal of a square to its side ) W if he species some 
individual lengthy of a foot, for example^ a spithMOe^ or a sta« 
diutfiy we comprehend nothing of the matterj unless he has made 
a reference to some conunon standardy dtat isy to sonne 
ude which remains the same now as when he wrote. 

So alsoy when Eratosthenes tells usitet the distance between 
Alexandria and Syene sttbtendsy at the earth's ccntrey an 
which is the fiftiedi part of four right angles* we ate at no £)ss 
to comprehend what is meant ; but when, he says that the distance 
between the two places is 5000 stadiay we receive no accurate in* 
formation } and much critical discussion has been required to et* 
tract evm a very uncertain meanii^ from his words. 

This imperfection of language is founded in the nature of 
thingsy and is impossible to be removed. The inconveniences 
arising from it have been felt not only by the learned and scien- 
rificy but by all w^ have been cimcemed about measuringy 
weigtuQgy or computingy even in die most imperfect state of the 
>art8y In the measures of every country, we may pmceive at> 
4empts to obviate the difficulties which hwe just been mentionedy 
and must feel some interest in remarking the expedients adopted 
.dbr that purpose by rude and unenlightened men. The foot which 
hwe recogmze among the measures of almost all nadons, was taken 
’•irtms the standard of the human foo^ and varies, accordingly 
’Withinvlimits of no very considerable extent. Odier standards, 
supposed more predse, were sometimes had recourse to. Among 
agncuitural nat.ons, the inch lias been determined by the length 
of dtfce barley corns ; and to the equestrian tribes of Arabia, the 
iifeodth of a certain number of hairs from a horse’s tail afforded 
a standard of the same kind. In weights, a drop of water appears 
to have been regarded as a unit, according to some methods of 
ucckpaing j and, according to others, a gram of wheat stood for 
the weight which sUll takes its name from that origin. Some au« 
.thors would have us believe that the ancients, in thdr attempts 
to form a standard measure, had proceeded very far beyond these 
code essays. Paucton, m his ALrtrol^te, will have it, that the ck^ 
cumference, tec the.diameter of the earth, was the seandard to 
fyhieh referred In their mmawea of length. Bailly has aup> 
jiocted li^ sapike opioiou, with the ingenuity and learnii^ display'* 
ed speciuidkiiinst and he endeavours to prove, that tte 

atadigpk’was always takeit> for an aliquot part of the edrrit’s cir* 
rumratcncei that paa|icb<tog thffiwent with diffiwent .natfoiis, and 
wi^ diderenbautfenm* . No ingenuity, however^ can rasder Ais 
PDfpositimi preba|Ue* » 
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The ancients hnd tlo means of determiningt with any tolerable 
pfecisioRj the magnitude of that ^eat unit to which their mea- 
sures are supposed to refer. Besides* if such a refctence had 
been intended, it could not surely hare been unknown 'to them- 
aeires $ yet we are well stssoiied that neither Aristotle, nor PosSt- 
dtmius, nor Plinr, nor any other ancient author who lari down 
the dimensions or the globe, cmceired that the difierence between 
him and oAer writers was only apparent, or that he agreed with 
eV»*> about magnitude of the earth, and diOered only about 
the length <d the measure in which he chose that its dimensions 
should TO expressed. 

first attempt at fixing such a stand-irdof measute .ns should 
be accurate, and universal, both as to place and^time, is due to 
the inventive genius of th^ celebrated Huygens, 'tt'hat pliiloso- 
pher demonstrated diat the times of vibrations of pendulums de- 
pend on their length only ; and, whatever be their structure, that 
a certidn pidnt may be found, wMch in pendulums that vibrato 
in the same dme, is constantly at the same distance from die 
centre of suspension. Hence he conceived that the pendulmfi 
night afford a standard, or unit, for measures of and 

though a correction would be necessary, because die intensity bf 
gravitation was not the same in all latitudes, he believed that sci- 
ence furnished the means of determining this correction wBh 
sufficient accuracy. Picard laid hold of the same notion^ aild 
Cassini, in bis book de la Grattdeur de la Terre, proposed 'anodker 
unit, taken also from Nature, though not so easily dtcained, vm. 
the six thousandth part of a minute of a degree of a great circle 
of the earth. A similar idea had even earlier occurred to Matt- 
tan. No attempt, however, was made to raise, upon any of 
these standards, a regular ^tem of measures, adapted either to 
the pui poses of science or of ordinary life. Among the measures 
and weights diat actually prevailed throughout Buropc, the ut- 
most confusion and perplexity continued to take place. |n vaeJi 
sort of measure units of dincrent magnitwies were admitted. 
These were inaccurately divided, and variously reckoned, to the 
disgrace of the economical arrangements of every country where 
they were found. The inconveniences which aTose from thence, 
w«e generally felt, and complained ot. Remedies were every 
where proposed, but no serious attempt was made to apply them. 
France was, fai these respects, in tite same coiulition wiui other 
nations. A system, however, that had nodui^ to support it but 
the authority of tiie past time, and the inactiv^ of the present, 
was Hot likely to maintain itself long against the spirit of re- 
form which became so general in that country at the commence- 
poeot of the Revolution. This system, too, beside* the othci 

objectio 
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obiectlons to it, had the misfortune to appear connected with 
all the abominations of the feudal times. The abolition of it, 
tlicrefore, was resolved on ; and it would have been happy for 
France and for Europe, if every thing which was then destroyed 
had been replaced by as solid and useful a structure as thait which 
we ate going to describe. In the reformation proposed, two 
principal objects were kept in view, 'rhe first was the establish- 
ment of a natural standard for the measures of linear extension, 
and of course for the measure of all other quantities. The se- 
cond was, to render the coiiiputation of those measures subject 
to the same arithmetical system that is used in other calcula- 
tions, For this purpose, the unit of measure was to be divided 
decimally, and to be multiplied decimally, in order to constitute 
the other measures which it might be necessary to employ. No 
fractions but decimal were to be used in expressing quantities of 
any sort ; and the great improvement of having but one arithme- 
tical scale for reckoning integers and fractions of every kind, was 
in this way to be introduced $ — an improvement so obvious, and, 
withal so little difficult, that it is matter of surprise ^hat it 
sliould not have been attempted till near a thousand years after 
decimal arithmetic itself was first introduced into Europe. 

In treathig of this reform, however, we cannot help remarking, 
that the French academicians, though freed at themoment we now 

S eak of, like the rest of their countrymen, from the dominion of 
at tnerita Which reigns so powerfully both in the natural and 
.imoral world, and gives the time that is past such irfluence over 
that which is to con.<* \ though delivered from the action of this 
fofce, in a degree that was perhaps never before exemplified, they 
may be accused, at least in one instance, of having innovated too 
little, and of having been too cautious about departing from an 
established practice, though reason was by no means on its side. 
What we allude to, is the system of arithmetical computation, 
in which they resolve to adhere to the decimal scale, instead of 
adppting the duodecimal, which, from the nature of number is 
so evidently preferable. This preference, we believe, is generally 
admitted in theory i and there can be no doubt, that a rational 
being, conversant with the nature of number, if caliedron to 
choose his own arithmetical system, and having no > l^as from 
custom, prejudice, or authority, would not hesitate a moment 
about adopting the duodecimal system in preference to the de- 
cimal,. auiU^as we think, in preference to all other systems vfhzth 
poever^ The property of the nunibec twelve, which recommends 
It so strongly for the purpose we are now considering, is* its dtVh* 
jiibility into so^iuaiiy.more aliquot parts > than ten, or rftiy other 
number that is ml much greater than itsdfr Twelve is divisible 
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by by % by 4 , an 4 by 6 j and ibis cirwm&tance fits it so well 
for the purposes of arithmetical computation, that it has been re-- 
sorted to, in all timesi as the most convenient number into which 
any unit either of weight of of ineasure could be divided* 

The divisions of the -rf/, the the Jugerum^ the FoGt^^ 

are all proofs of what is here asserted \ and this advanugc, which 
was perceived in rude and early rimes, would have been found 
of great value in the most improved state of tp^thcmatical science. 
Ten has indeed no advantage as the radix of numerical computa- 
tion ; and has been raised to the dignity which it now liolds, 
merely by the circumstance of its expressing the number of a 
man’s fingers. They wlio regard science as the creature of pure 
reason, must feel somewhat indignant, that a consideration so 
foreign and mechanical should have determined the form and 
order of one of the most intellectual and abstract of all the 
sciences. 

The duodecimal scale would no where have been found of 

G reater use than when applied to the circle, the case iii which 
lie decimal division is liaple to the strongest objections. Tb^ 
number by which the circumference of the circle is expressed, 
ought not only to be divisible into four integer parts^ (as in the 
French system), but also into six ; for the sixth part of the cir-^ 
cumference, having its chord equal to the radius, naturally falls. 
In the construction of instruments, and in the computations of 
trigonometry, tp be expressed by an integer number. Accord** 
ing to the decimal division of the quadrant, the sixth part qf the 
circumference not only is without an integer expression, but tbq 
decimal fraction by which it is measured is one that runs on cou- 
tinually without any termination. Thiv is at least i deiormity 
that arises from the rigid adherence to the decimal division \ and 
it is probably the main cause why that division has been found 
so difficult to introduce into trigonometrical and astronomical 
calculation. In astronomical tables, we believe it has never been 
adopted. * 

The 


• Suppofing the decimal divifion to be extended to the circle, m- 
fiead of dividing the quadiant into too, and the niciimfeiencc into 
400 as tbe French have doile> it would have been better, perhaps, to 
have divided the (ixth part of the arcumference into too, the quadtant 
of courfe into 150, and tlie whole circumference into 600. Thisr 
would liave given an eafy expreffion for the three gtcat natural divifions* 

of the circumference into 6 , 4, and 2 ; and Would have denoted the 
whole - by a number (600}, which does not violate the ftnft rule of 
dividing by the powers of 10, any more than 400 does. The .advan- 
tages of the decimal and fexagieru^ fyfiema would by tliis means hare 
been in a great zneafure united* 
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The adopting o£ twelve for the radii of the arithmetical scales 
would have obviated att these difficulties } it could have been ex- 
tended With equal case to quantities of every kind ; and die in- 
troduction of it would not have been accompanied with any pre-^ 
sene inconvenience, of such magnitude as should have deterred 
geometers from making the attempt. We have lately Seen a ‘ 
manuscript containing w system of duodecimal arithmetic pur- 
sued into all its detail. Two new names are neceSsary for the ' 
numbers eleven and twelve ; and the whole arithmetical language 
for the numbers above ten, is consequently changed, but in a 
manner so analogical, as to remove all difficulty, whether in the 
contrivance or in the acquisition of this new vocabulary. The 
arithmetical characters must also undergo an entire change $ tiie 
first eleven letters of the Greek alphabet are adopted in the 
scheme to which we refer \ and by means of them and the cy- 
pher, which is still retained, the notation proceeds by rules that 
are casy> and well known. 

Wc regret, therefore^ that the experiment of this new arith- 
metic was not attempted. Another opportunity of trying it is 
not likely to occur soon. In the ordinary course of human af- 
fairs, sticb imirrovements are not thought of $ and the moment 
may never again present itself, when the wisdom or delirium of 
a nation shall come up to the level of this species of reform. 

But, to return to what respects the natural and universal 
standard of measure, we must remark, that the fixing on such a 
standard^ and the abolition of the present diversity of weights 
and measureei was .m object that very early drew the attention * 
of the Constituent A&semoly. It was proposed in that assembly 
by M. de Talleyrand, and decreed accordingly, that the King 
should be intreated to write to his Britannic Majesty, to engage 
the Parliament of England to concur with the National Assembly 
in fixing a natural unit of weights and measures; that, under the 
auspicee of the two nations, an equal number of Commissioners 
from the Academy of Sciences and the royal Society of London^ 
might unite in order to determine the length of the pendulum in 
the latitude of 4e6\ or in any other latitude that might he thought 
preferable, and to deduce trom thence an invariamc standard of 
measures and of weights. This decree passed in August 1790.. 

S e Academy named a Commission composed of Bo^a, La- 
nge, d^aplace, Mpng^ and Condorcet; and ^ their report is 
printed in me memoirs of die Academy for 1768. * Three dif- 
fer^' units fell under the consideration of these phifesophets $ 
to tho^leng^ of the pendulum# Uie qu^rant of the meri- 

I ‘i ' * dtan^ 

. - 


^ Pnblifhed lyjt. 
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(UaOt aundi the quedraot of equator. If the first of those ttras 
to he a^te<l}k the coiumissimtera twre of opinion, that the pcn-< 
dulum vilmting fMondS'Ut the {utmllel of 45** deserved the {>re> 
fereoce, because it is the arithmetical mean between the like 
pendulums in all other latit^es. Ihev obsetvcd> howover, that 
the peiutulum involves one element uhich is heterojteneous, to 
witf Amt imd another^ which is adaitrary, to wit, die dhrisioR 
of ^ day into 86,400 seconds. It seemed to them better that 
the umt of length should not depend on a quantity, of a kinddif*. 
ferent from itself, nor on any thing that was arbitrarily as> 
sumod. 

Thn commissioners, therefore, were brought to delibeiate be* 
tween the qbadrant of the equator, and the quadrant of the me.< 
ridian ; and they were determined to fix on the latter, because it 
is most accessible, and because it can be ascertained with most 
precision. The quadrant of the meridian then was to be taken as 
the real unit $ and the ten<mniionth part of h, being diought of 
a convenient length, waa to be taken, in practice, for the unir of 
linear extenuon. At the same time, the ordinary division of the 
circle into 860^ was to be abandoned, arid the decimal division in« 
troduced ) the fourth part of dm circumference beh^ divided, not 
into 90, but into 100 equal parts ; these parts into ten, and * 
on. With regard to the above determination, we must be per* 
mitted to remark, that the reasons for rejecting the pendulum are 
by no means completely satisfactory. The consideration^ that 
time is a heterogeneous element, is too abstract and metaphysical 
to influence one's choice in a matter that is merely practical. 'IhC 
arbitrary element introduced by the division of the day mto se- 
conds, IS perhaps an objection of more weight, were it not ba* 
lanced by an equal objection in the case of the standard which 
has been actually adopted. 'Ihat standard, in effect, is not the- 
quadrant of the meridfian, but the ten>millionth part of that quad* 
rant ; and ten million is without doubt a number just as arbitrary, 
;md as far from being suggested by any natural appearance, os 
86,400, the number of seconds into which the day is divided. 
It is impossible, indeed, whatever standard be adopted, to pro- 
ceed without the use of some arbitrary division that must be de- 
termined by our convcniencf , and not at all by the nature of die 
thing itself. , Whether we take the quadrant of the meridian> or 
the radius of the globe, as Cassini long ago pfoposed, for tfa» 
unit with pdrichi all measures are to be compared, the poitioh of 
that standard winch we can convert into a rod of brass oriplettlia, 
to be preserved in our museums, or to be employed in 'Sctual 
mensumtiou, must be a matter of arbitrary determination. 'Ihc 
teal unit or standard that is used in practice, must always mvoW 
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in it a similar assumption ; and its doing so can never afibrd u 
good reason for rejecting one standardf and pieferrtng anotfaer* 

It may be further alleged against the choice of the French Com*- 
mxssionersj that there is in the unit which they have fiaced on> some- 
thing that is even worse than an arbitrary element, one which is 
hypothetical, and accompanied with sbme iilegree of unc^tainty. 
The quadrant of the meridian itself is not the immediate object of 
mensuration, at least in its whole length. That length is conclud- 
ed from the mensuration of a part, on the supposition that the 
meridian is an ellipsis, and that the ratio of its axes to one ano- 
ther is known. It is supposed, too, tha^ the meridians are similar 
and equal curves ; so that, in wliatever place of the world an 
arch of the meridian is measured, the quadrant deduced from it 
will be of the same magnitude. It is well known that these sup- 
positions arc not rigorously true, and, what is most material of 
all, that a very large arch, or several different arches of the me- 
ridian, must measured, before the length of the whole can be 
determined with tolv'rablc exactness. In all these respects, the 
pendulum, in the latitude of 45 ®, seerjas to us to have the decid- 
ed preference above all others. The determination of it involves 
no theory, at least none about the conclusions of which tire slight- 
est doubt is entert4iined : it is at all times easily examined ; and 
nature constantly holds out the prototype with which our stand- 
ard may be compared, and from which, if lost, the knowledge 
of it may easily be recovered. 

For these reasons, nocw'ithstanding our profound respect for 
the genius and of the five academicians above named, we , 

acknowledge that v^e are unable to acquiesce in the arguments by 
which they appear to have been determined. 

But however this be, it cannot be questioned that after tlie 
French academicians had laid down their plan, their method of 
carrying it into execution was most expeditious and accurate. 
They did not wait for the determination of tlie English govern- 
ment ) and we are not informed what steps were tkken in conse- 
quence of ihc decree of the Convention which has already been 
mentioned. Indeed, though none of diose events had taken place 
which have since alienated the two nations so entirely from one 
another, the slow proceedings of an old government like ours, could 
never have kept pace with the^ ardour of reform by which at 
that moment the whole of tfte French nation seemed to be ani- 
matedt The first step of the Commissioners was to set about 
the measurement of the latest arch of the meridian, vriiich the 
extent of thfii domimoistl pf France, or of its allies, rendered ac- 
cessible to thenv 'fhls arch, extending from Bnnkii^k to Barce^. 
contains (tometbing more than nine degrees and a half^ 

of 
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.of thfcm to the oorth, find three and a Iwif to tiio south, of the 
mean paiuHel ©f 

'fhe greetetipatt of this wrcli had been aJrc.irtv me;ft.uu’d v mo 
thcau ojicoj artd the Icrigth <A it WJ3 now to be dou^ttniiunl f t the 
thiird time^. Ptauril had measur'd the degree between Varib md 
Amiens in the year 1670; aAul thii» arch was continued to Onrt- 
feirfc ott the norths and Collioate on thfe south, by Cas^^im aul 
hire in the beginning of the kbt cciituiyi and iti tj.e end of th »t 
which ^preceded it. Doubts having aribeii Loncernnig the ac- 
curacy of this measurement, Cassini de rJiuiy, and Lacaillo, 
were charged with the vetificatiou of it in iTJiO. The nioasure- 
meht of these mathematicians, conducted with giTit skill and at- 
teiukti, was as correct, as the construciioii of mathematical 
instruments, at the time when it was m**de, would peiinit; 
and from it, no doubt, the length of the quadrant of the meridian 
might have been computed. The improvoinetits however thaf- 
had been made in the consiructton of in%niuneat!>, gave reason 
to hope that a degiee of accuracy consuleiably greater might now 
be attained. 

Six different commissions for carrying all the pait*; of the fl * 
into execution, that is, for ascertainuig tlie unit of weight, inc 
length of the pendulum, &c. 8cc, were appointed ; atul the priii • 
cipal pan, to wit, the measUiement of the arch jnst mentioned, 
was committed to Mechain and Dclambre, who began tltelr o- 
perations in summer 1702, 'Hie instrutnems which ma- 
thematicians were to employ, both in their istronomical and goo- 
detiCal obsemiions, were die repeatii g ciiclos of Borda, whicJi 
liad been so successluJly used by (he Jb'uiicli aaiononicus in their 
opciations for connecting the obsemtoiiob oi (m wich and 
Paris irt 17S7. Four new iiistruraenis of dial kiiu\ <d r'l" some- 
what larger dintensions, weie executed by Lenoir, t ^ -rv .Ajiful 
artist, and put into the hands of Mechain a»nl IJ 0 ' 

former of whom was to measure thu part ot rlic ifch I c 
Baredoua and Rhode^e^ about 170,000 toisc'* in kngili, 
the latter measured the remaining arch of 580,000 toises, be* 
tWeen Rhodes and Dunkiii. 

The reason of this unequal partition of the laboiir Wc^s, dnr 
the southern Or Spisnish paft of the line was emirciy new, mul 
therefore seeined likely to present itiore difficulty than the north-* 
crn. jxart, vdddi had been alieady measureil twice, aud where the 
time taken up in selecling etatkus, and^ laying the geneial pint 
of the survey vras likely to be sp^ed. it wus socm fouiuii 
howeverv that thur difficulties which lAstmeted the M^ork. in 
the mnh, ftitm taiy dfSerent cwum from shy winch 

..VOLrtx, njo^ 18*. , &b had 
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hadbccix liitheito o\pcri(>nco<l, were much greater than in the 
,outh i and that, h\ rliobe moments of popuLii ferment and agi- 
tation, the neighbomhood of the metropolis was the place where 
vextition, and even danger, w^ere most likely to be encountered. 
Ihe work, indeed, was nndci taken at a time singularly unpropi- 
tiaus to the tranquil pursuits of science. The people, in the heat 
of the revolutionary proceedings, jealous of whatever they did 
not underc»tand, saw, in the astronomers and their apparatus, no- 
thing but cmscs of ai.nni. When tlioy observed men professing 
to be employed in i serxioe which they could not comprehend, 
and acc oinpinied with instruments of so mysterious a foini, they 
thought the vhole was a pretence under which the enemies of the 
people concealed their machinattons. Delanibte was more than 
once obliged to stop in the towns and villages, and to rcMd a lec- 
ture to the intrcdiilous multitude on the nature of his astronoini- 
< al apparatij'>, and the purposes to which it was to be applied, 
'riie inagistiates ailordcd him all the protection in their power; but 
at thit moment their power WMSof slow and precarious operation. 
I'he coolnes-, and intrepidity of the French astronomer, added to 
unexampled patience, were the principal means of extricating him 
from his difiicultios ; but his danger Was often imminent ; rnd 
he appears sonictimes to have heard the dreadful words, which, 
as an eloquent author has expressed it, * were the last sounds that 
vibrated iii the ear of many an unhappy victim. ' 

Med lain was more* fortunate. lie was once stopped in the vi- 
cinity of Paris ; but having got to a distance fiom the capital, he 
met witli no further distui banco. Botli .n ti oiiomera sullbrcd ninth 
inconvenience in ri e prosecution of thtir w’oik, from the depre- 
ciation of the ass ^nats, in consequente of which tlie> were often 
reduced to great necessity, and were dcjcitcd by most of tJmr 
assistants. Dtlambre also met wdth persecutions from the tri- 
bunal at that time so formidable to worth aiul innocence, wheie- 
ever they were found. The following is an extract fron^ the re- 
gister of the Committee of Public Safety ; and in the censure 
which it pronounces on Dclambrc and his associates, posterity 
will imver fail to recognize the most honourable icstlinony in 
their fivoiir. * 

* The Committee of Public Safety, confidering how much it im- 
poits to the amelioration of the public mind, that tbofe who Are ebs^ed 
with the government do not delegate any fan£lioji, or give any commimon, 
but to men worthy of confidence, from their republican virtues, and their 
hatred of kings, after having confulted with the members qf the Com- 
mittee of Pabuc Infiru^tion, particularly occupied about tjic operation 
of weights and meafuies,deciees« that Borda, I^voifier, Laplacci Cou* 
lombi Briffoui And Detodbit, ihall cettfe day ih be meipbera 

* * , - - - ^ ’ of 
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of the CoBimiffion of Weights and Mcafures, and ftiall immedtetrly 
lodgei in the hands of the lemaimng members of the faid Commiflion, 
their infirument^# calculations, notes, &c. togethei with an inventory. * 

To this extract are annexed the names of Barrere, Robespierre, 
BiBa«d*-Varrcnnes, Couthon, C* llot-d’Herbois, &c. To have 
fallen under the displeasure of such men, will be allowed mat- 
ter of no ordinary praise, when it is considered how deadly their 
hatred was. We are giad to think, that at least four of those 
who merited this praise, have lived to see the time when its true 
value could be safely acknowledged. Tlie preccdi||||^ decree it 
dated in the third year of the republic ; and, happily for France, 
the power of the Committee of PubUc tSafety did not ext(*nd far 
beyond that period. The operations concerning the measurement, 
though discontinued for some time, were afterwar(i$ resumed and 
completed, and tlie one end of the arch connected with the otlior 
by a series of triangles^ 

Two bases were also measured, one at Mclun by DoJambre, 
of 6075.9 toises, another at Perpignan, by Mechain, of 600f».‘J48 
totses. It appears, from DelaniDie’s account, that when tlu* 
second of these bases was inferred from the first, it was found 
only about ten or eleven inches shorter tliaa it turned out to bo 
by actual measurement. When it is considered th if the dis- 
tance between them is about 300330 toises, or something mon' 
than 436 English miles, it wilt be admitted (hat this coincidence 
is a proof of extreme accuracy. At the same time, WC should 
have expected, that, in the extent of so long a line, ond or two 
more bases should have been measured. Colonel Mudge, in the 
conduct of his ^survey, though the angles of the triangles arc- 
taken with an exactness that cannot be exceeded, seems to tliink, 
that the mensuration of a base for every hundred inilcb, if not ab- 
solutely necessary, is at least extremely desirable. 

The observations, when finished, were laid before a Commis- 
sion formed of membets of the National Institute, and i great 
number of learned and scientific men from Geimiiiy, Dcnhnaik, 
Holland, Italy, &c. who had accepted the invitation given therri 
to assist in the solution of this great problem. The manner ol 
proceeding before this Commission was such, as to give the ut ^ 
most degree of authenticity and correctness to all the paits ol tl e 
work. The three angles of every triangle were scpaiateiy exa- 
mined ; and after comparing the difierent observations of each 
angle, with all the circumstances entered into die original note*- 
books and registers, and attending to all the exphnatioiis furnioh^ 
ed by the two observers themselves, the commissioners drew up 
the table of triangles, such as it is given, at the end of this volume, 
and such as was to be used in all the subsequent calcalation?. 

B b ^ Ihssc 
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'i'hcse calculations wer<? all separately carried on four different? 
persons, Tralles, Van Swimlen, Legendre, and DWartibre htm- 
belf. Each gave in his own calculations ; and theif differences, 
if there were any, being again examined, the result was finally 
agreed oil. The observations for the aaimuth were suWeeted t6 
ilio like examination *, and, from all theSe combined, the length 
of the arch of the inetidian was inferred. The observation for 
the latitude made at Dunkirk, Paris, Evaux, Carcasonne antf 
Montjouy, were also produced ; so that the celestial arch be-^ 
t.nnc know* The comparison of the two gave, for the com- 
pression of the earth ; for tlic quadrant of tlie meridian 
5130740 toisos; and, consequently, for the metre, 443,2S59^6‘ 
Tines. 

During this 'interval, Mechain and Dclambre had each fixed 
the latitude of his observatory by no less than 1800 observations, 
in order to determine from thence the latitude of the Pantheon, 
which was a little to the westward of tlie meridian, and the verr 
fex of four of the triangles. These observations agreed with one 
another to the sixth part of a second. 

ITic special commission for determining the length of the 
metre, consisted, at this time, of Van Swinden, Tralles, Laplace, 
Legendre, Siscar, Mcchain, and Delambre. Their report, drawn 
up by Van Swinden, is dated the sixth of Floreal, in the year 
viT, tli.it is, 1799. The present work, though begun in the year 
following, did not make its appearance till siX years afterwards, 
having been interrupted or delayed by various circumstances, 
and particularly b, Mechaiifs journey into Spain for the purposu 
of continuing the ncridian through the Bolc^ic isles. After 
suffering many hardships and dtsappointmenR, tins excellent 
astronomer had nearly brought the work to a conclusion, when 
an epidemical fc\ v*r, added to the fatigue he had endured, car- 
ried him off at Castellail de la FLina in Valencia, in the year 
1805. ' 

. Such 

« Tlirpart of the work, wc stre enabled to Hate, though net on the 
aiuhorily of the voMlne before u$, has not been abandoned. During 
the late xiegotiution at Pans, a palTpbit was granted by the 
government, at the requeft of thc French niimSef, to l4. Bfct,. charged 
^with the operation of extending t«ie meridiai) of Paris to the Balearic 
jdes. The wh^e atch, if it be contituted to Majorca, wifi then amount 
to about twchte degrees,, bifedted nearly by the parallel of 4f . This 
IS by much the longefl: ai '•li yet meafored ott the furfeee of the cafth f 
it ts iituated moH Swourahly rot* the exadi detenmnatkm of thv quxr 
draiitil arcli ; and as pott of ii is acrofs the fea, it biay bring into tiew 
ibme impoitant fadls concerning the effect of difference of denfity in di5* 
turbitig the direction of die plumb-line* 
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Such i$ thtf historical notice prefixed to this work thiere- 
maii^er of riife preliminary discourse is chiefly take^r tip in ex- 
plaining the formulas and tables employed in the reduction and 
correction of the observations, '^hese formulas deserve to be stu- 
dio with, attention bjr ali concerned in similar oprations, to whom 
also we would take the liberty of recommending a smaller tract 
hj lidAmhte, entitled^ Afcliodts Aml^itqt/es four h ietermhiaikn 
d*uH Arc du Meridmi^ where the principles of these reductions 
are explained bi a manner that renders it one of the most useful 
books, on the higher parts of practical geonadtry, which has yet 
appeared. 

We have already remarked, that die repeating circle of jdorda 
was the instrument with which all the angles were observed in 
the course of this work. That instrument, though of no greater 
radius than seven inches, by the facility which it affords of mea- 
suring any proposed multiple of the angle observed, is capable of 
giving a mean result of much greater exactness ‘than could be 
expeted from its dimensions. To give an idea of the manner 
in which thee;* results were obtained, we may take for an 
ample, the angic between Watten and CasSel, observed at Dun- 
kirk. The quadrujilo of that angle was found to be 187.Mt7 gr^> 
from which the angle itsc^if was deduced, 48.78655 gr. The di«* 
visions here, we must remark, are decimal, the quadrant being 
divided into lOff, which are called grades,* The same angle, 
multiplied ten tiraCwS^was found sc 467.8()8 gr., from whiejr the 
angle itself appeared = ^1^6.7868 gr. The multiplication was 
then, carried to twelve, fourteen, as far as twenty times the 

angle, which la&t^as 935.781 gr.> and the angle itself tlierefore 
ca 46.78655 gr. is very ttoiarkuble how near all these deter- 
minations come to oire anotbur v and the- same is true of several 
more given by Dejambre, . but omitted here. From the mean 
of all these <resiUlt8, the trtxe value of the angle is finally de- 
termined. It is the pejputiar advantage of the instrument, that it 
aUoWs these repetitfons, or mukiplications of an angle, to be 
made ea&fly, and ui a yery abort ilpace of rime. In j^ circle 
vriiikh ielll Us that he i^nld ont^Vead off* 

from hund^th^s ot a decimal de«§ree, 

cloven W estiniafipn. The instru- 
32'"' of the common di- 
visibb> no y^ gre^ degw of exactness, and is mucli 
oxceeJ<^'hy ‘pr^hy"df ^ in London for the or- 

dinary purposes ^bifn;jvigat|oH.l;lNqtvVithst^ this, in con- 
se<^uei^e.pf ,^'e te|^ed we find a 

series pif resets id^. not by more than a second 
fiom one ^^nother. . 

Bb3; Th: 
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‘The i«peatii\g circle has, howem, .some disadvantages^ at 
least when compared with certain other instruments, to which it 
may be proper to advert. liike our ordinary seltants, when an 
observation is made with it, it is placed, not hori^contally, but 

• in the plane of the three objects of which the bearings are to 
be ascertained ; and, therefore, the altitude of each of these ob.v 
jects, or its zenith distance, must be observed, in order that the 
angle may be reduced to the plane of the horizon. The deter- 

• mination of every horizontal angle, therefore, requires that of 
three different angles ; which, no doubt, must be accounted an 
imperfection in this method of surveying, compared with that 
which places the instrument immediately in the plane of the ho- 
rizon, and SO gives the result directly, and without my reduction 
whatsoever. 

Besides a reduction to the plane of the horizon, another rc-r 
ductioii is necessary to bring the observed angles to the true 
angles, at the . centres of the signals. For this reduction, a$ 
well as for the preceding, Delambre has given rules and formu^ 
iic, by which they may be calculated with great accuracy, .ind 
with all the expedition that the nature of the thing will admit* 
It were, nevertheless, very desirable, that these reductions, as 
well as the, former, should be avoided, by placing the instrument 
with which the angles are taken exactly at the angular point. 
This method has been generally followed in the trigonometrical 
survey of England, where no pains have been spared to place 
the t^odolite in the same spot that was occupied by .tlie centre 
of the signal; and from thence results great additional aGCu«> 
racy, as well as acuiitional simplicity, in cond^j^Cting the calcu^ 
lations. It is the same with respect to the reduction to the 
horizontal plane. The great theodolite first employed by Ge- 
neral Roy, and now iii the hands : of Colonel Mudge, is air- 
ways placed horizontally ; and hence a great deal of labour in 
calculation is saved, and many sources df inaccuracy are enritely 
avoided. In no other survey, we believe, has the work, in the 
field b(a|a Conducted 60 much wid» a view^to saye that in dm 
closet, IRl at the time td' avoid all thosfe Causes of error, 
however minute, that are not essentially involved in the nature 
of the problem* The French mathematicians tnist to ithe 
rection of 'those errors ; the endeavour tp cut them off 

Entirely ; and it can hardly be doubted that the Igtterj;^ though 
perhaps the iilow'est 'and 'ttioSt expensive, is hy;far the saf^t pro- 
ceeding. " ^ ■. V ^ ^ 

The principal defcet^qf we beli^^ 

sist in the small power -Of tKeMldsCPpe V^hiCh it beats i an im- 
perfection inseparable frpm aiijn^trument of sdeh a risee* as ca^ 
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be beldin the hancL The aceuracy of the observatiuiia* ii> 
satlly littiitettybty the imperfections of iIk* tclescopej to vrfi.Jtevcx* 
degree' Of minateness tlio dm^iotia on the limb of the instru nent 
aiay Jh^'trarried;' If ati object that subtends an angle of 3 or 4* 
Seconds is the least that is distinctly visible through tJie telescope, 
nd'angle'can liever be measured' nearer than 3 or 4 seconds, even 
iC'^yoiix' can read off to a single second- 7'he want of siUricient 
iig}il=alsolu the field of vision, seems to huve occasioned consi- 
derable difficulty, and* may have . produced some inaccuncy m 
the observations. The signals^ when tlic di*>tance was consi- 
derable, 'were not always distinctly seen ; and, the construction (jf 
them became, on that account, an object of very great atrention. 
Delambre ma«le his signals in the form of a pyr.nnid, truncated 
at the top, of the height of nearly of tlic disrajue ; so 

that they subtended an angle of about 30 'Tiicy were built of 
wood, and the base was a third part of thp height, d’he power- 
ful tdescopes used by General Roy and Colonel Mudge in the 
trigonometrical survey of England, relieved them from all diin- 
cuhies of this kind j as a simple mast or staff, as it is called, 
with the ordinary illumination of a clear day, can be seen distinct- 
ly through the telescope of the great theodolite, at the distance 
of 15 or .16 miles* The advantage of these large glasses was 
experienced by die French academicians, when tliey met with die 
committee of thp Ropl Society of London in order to unite 
the surveys made in France ami in England, for the purpose of 
ascertahung die relative position of the observatories of Gi ecn- 
wich athd Paris, as we had occasion to remark in our review of 
the trigonometr^l survey. ' . , 

It probably arose from the-S^me cause, in some measure, that 
the' signals made by lamps in:the night, were not fouzui to amwex 
with the Frehch astroribmers* The difficulty of illuminating the 
hairs in the focus* .of ;the telescope, is. the impediment chiefly 
complained of., Such signals, however, \yere sometimes employ- 
ed^ and Pelambre mentions a curious phenomenon which lie. ob-r 
sewed, mpre than odee^ to accompaityj^hem, . This waa^kind of 
undulation^ which made the apparent place ^ the liglfpscillatc 
very. sensibly about the true, as was partitmlarly remarked at 
Mont-Martre,; on the l5th<o£ August 1792. Sometliing similar 
to thisfhe says^ he had mfet with in the case of die ordinary sign,il>. 
viewed durihj the day^-i . 

^fThefe ofciUatioiis, * fcya be, ♦ Thav<^ fomfetrpfiss thought, would re 
main fufpended for a few mimiics, when the apparent nbjedl yvH$ at its 
greateft didartectfrom the anfwer for this fart, 

which I have i^bt be^'abje fa iavciligate, fulj^cipntly. I have alfo been 
dffpof^d 19 th^fc jthat’tfier^ eVifted a lateral , r^fradion. TTlzc oajy way 

I3b4 ' 
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to gua^d againft tbc cfftfts of fuch ilhifipns^ is to of 

fine weatberi and iq repeat the obfervatious in. circumil^iiicea^ unliko a# 
poiBhIe, 

The coiifiilc|icc which the French astronomers ptnee in the re- 
peating circle, is such, that they hAv:e not, in*thc course pf thits 
work, had r; course to a '/ciiUli sector, or any .of the more delV . 
cate in^r.uinen^s of astronomy, for the purpose pf determining^, 
the dstf.rcnces of Tataiide, or the amplitudes of the celestial arc|^es^ 
corrcsptindiiig to the lines measured on the surface of the earth., 
iliis, Ve coiiV^is, appears to us not a little e^ttraordinary, though.. 
\vc iiist. at the same time, remark, that this reliance on the rCr 
peaJ ii^i; ciiclc is confirmed by the opinion of the Swedish astro*- 
who have btciy measured the degree in i^ipland anew^ 
i'k-. y used no other instrument, but the repeating circle ; and La 
La\!(i .• says, ir. 1 ’s sketch pf the history of astronomy for 1805, 
that they tJiOught that iiiatruniont less liable to error than a zenith 
sector of nine feet radius, such as wa$ used by Maupertuis au4 
his colleagues. .. 

Oil the whole, when we compare the methods and instrument?; 
used in the French and in the British survey, though we see. 
many circumstances that would induce us to give a preference 
the latter ; yet, wlvm we coiksidcr the results of each, they seem 
in ex: 3 Ctnes 8 and consistency, to^approach very near to an equality. 
We are not sure to wliat this should be ascribed j nor can wc form 
a decided opinion till the reductions of the distances to the m?.- 
ridian are given. It m?iy be, that the great expedition with which 
the repeating circle is psed, and the vist number of observations 
which it admits oi being made in a short space of time, may^ 
balance the greater size and more c^cq^isite division pf the theo- 
dolite and the sector employed by pur observers 5 instruments 
which, i.o themsoives, are perhaps the 'most perfect that have ever 
been coiistructod. Indeed,, the exjpedition yvith which the repeat-;- 
ing circle can be iised, on?;Of its greatest advantages. It is 
such, that in the , space, of fiy? years, two observers, with yery, 
few assistants,' ;^nd jTij, the nifdsi of junii wable .interruptiws. 

and vegljons, completed.^ survey !^‘wg^l.es>,e3tten4iri|f 

along aWie more than <100 miles' and this, together 

" • ' /" _ ' with 

—-I-— .V 

"^ .Delambec was offiifed by 
of great zcsl aud iufeHigciipef, v?h<y adbcfed tp 

and vr^mfuneci, when the fin»Bftiiffrdf ibe sHwaW-ftoin goifcrijeaent de- 
prived him of all bia other ahb>fhaj;cd*Vjrithj 

the I 'hour of the fqr %e^Wfi^r?tblg li?»e. 
affifted by M. st* 

;tnd !v.ncc. 
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^th ^ meafiiifwttent of two We*, wid a vaft tijin^^ 
fehratioQS for ^teniitoioig: 9 ziiiiu^, aw 4 latitude*: of 
ferent (Utioo*. ... •. 

The volume Woife to ^ far from cotjfjrtoting the accoyof'^f 
thejfe operations^ or at le# of tlie condu^ot^ deduced fro^ . 
them. 'Ovc part we have already eottfidered, ,whid*, forms the 
pieHodnarj dfeourfe, »a followed hy 510 pnage*, io which a de-. 
tdW accoiii\t' is given, of the' ohlerWloiUs naade’ at each ftatipn, 
and bf all the circumftances by whwh their aeoutady can af- 
fed;ed> ^he triangles mduded in. thefe obfervations conlift of 
itj: jaincipaJ, and 6 ^ 'fubfidiaty tdangle*. At the end of tho 
detailed aecoimt juft mentioned, thefe triangles are reduced into 
a taWe, that exhibits, at ipe view, ever^ thing concerning tl>e»v 
angles-, and the ncceffar^P^a<lip«8, Ihe firft column of this 
table contains the angles of every triangle as obferred and reduced 
tothehoriron; the number* here g^ven being the tneans that 
were ftruck by the commifl^nttrs' in the manner already deferib* 
ed. The fecond column cout^uos the fplierieal cr,cefs for each 
anile, by comparing which with the fum of tine three angles of 
tlw triangle, we have a meafure of the error committed in the 
nwafbremcnt of the three angles, which rarely amounts to 
j"' or i"|. In tite third column ate given the true fpherical 
angles correfted for the error of obfervation, according to a, prinn 
cipk previoufly explained. In the fourth colwnn, thefe are re. 
dueed to the reffilineal an^es contained by tire chords of the 
arches, or of thb fide* of tho f|dierieal triangle*. The laft co- 
lumn of all contains the rnerur a^sgles, as they are here called, 
that i»» th« obferved angle* . em'redled for the error of obfer- 

vatibn, and afterwl,rd* diminin^d each by ope third of the fphe- 
rical excefs, fo that thofe of each triangle amount precifely to 
I go degree*, dnd thu* prepared fwr computation, according 
to the theorem Legendre that wa* mentioned in our account 
of tii 'trigonometrical fwfvey of England. Delambre has gon<t 
through the gre*t labour of calcuUung the fides of thefe tri- 
an^es, and sdfb tJtW. fedh^b to the meridian, by t^ three 
di^rdnt metbotfn fW poriid^nd to th«l nature of .the iffee laft 
column*. Thefe refwlts, however, are not given in the volume 
before us,. Tlwy are rc&rved for that winch is to follow, and 
we have ^ doubr, when they^ft appear, will give us new rea- 
foiis to'applaod the- fcill; the accuracy, and the patience of De- 
larnbmspld hi* afibciate*. .. 

Tliough lhefotmatioa'^ the jd>ove table, and the arrangement 
of the wbidc volume arc the work of .^el'ambre, yet a large part 
of it, cuntainii^ tile obfervatimis .of , Wlechain, is given in tlje 
jsmrdsof lhataiuroapmcr.. 

“■ The 
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pvefent volume does not enable us to date any thing \Hth 
r^pe£l to the length of the fegments into which the arch of the 
meridian was divided. Some of thefe refults, hovrever we have 
learnt from the memoirs that have been publilhed on the fame 
subiefi: in the volumes of the National Inititute. They appear 
to be curidtts } and we take notice of them* here as indicating ir* 
regularities very fimilar to thofe that Colonel Mudge met with in 
the meridional arch which he meafured between the Ifle of Wight 
and Clifton in Yorkfliire. : ^ 

In the courfe of their furvey, the French aftronomOrs^deter- 
mined the latitudes of live different points of the meridional arch 
with great exaflnefs^ viz. Dunkirk, 51° a' ,10" v Parisi at the 
Pantheon, 48® 50' 49"^ ; Steeple of ]^ux« 46® 10' ; Tower 

of St Vincent at Carcaflbnne, 43® 12' 54^ 5 Tower of Montjouy at 
Barcelona, 41** 21' 45". The amplhud^s o? the arches th.u founds 
being compared with the terreftrial rnealuMinenrj, led to ibme 
refults that were unexpe£^ed, and that are certainly highly de* 
ferving of attention. It appears that the 1 ngth of the degrwof 
the meridian, though it decreafe conft^ntly on going from the 
north to the fouth, as it ought to do, ooes 01 Lii dccreifcvery 
irregularly. Toward the northern extremit-^ of the arch the dci* 
creafe is flow, and at the rate of not more than four trvdes ai the 
degrees that lye between Dunkirk and Evaux. From Evaux to 
Carcaflbnne the degrees diminiih rapidly » at the rate of 30 or. 31 
toifes>; and from Carcaflbnne to Barcelona the diminution 
comes again much flower, and is about <4 toifes to a degree. 

< This irregularity in the dxfierences of the degrees^ does not 
arife from a caufe diat is apparent on the furface. It very^much 
refembles that which was experienced by Colonel Mudge as ho 
went northward from the coait of the channel when he found 
that the degrees, inftead of increaiing, came ,tp dimtnifh about 
the middle of the arch. In both cafes, we tnay fufpeSt the ef«* 
fe£b to have arifen, partly from the vicinity of the fea, partly 
perhaps from inequalities of denfity under tne Surface, dr VtKer 
irmgrdariities in the fuperficiat part of the ^Idbe* From whatever 
cau^jT^ey arife, the repetition of operations^'' fueh as thOfe we 
are now treating* of, is what alone ban be e 3 ifpb£i;ed to throw nbw 
light upon the uxbjeft. Addittonai experiments on the^attradion 
of mountains: would^ l^robabiy tiiiid to the fame obje^, 'and might 
iead to other valuable cqndttflons;^ - i ^ 

We cannot iiftiih 6tir account of thefe fcienrific^llpriratiofis,- 
without exprefling our wilhes that the uniformity of meafures and 
of weights were intftklud^ into (oqr awn,* and into eveiy other 
civilized country. : ^ diifidulty is tiot fo'^great as we are aj^t 
to^think^ iyhen w« <^nAder the matter at a dif^nca^^'and taef* 

uet 
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feet it requires, in reality, nothing but for the legislatuee fay* 
it shall be done. As to the standard to be adopted, tholigh we 
think the pendulum would have afforded the most couveUieut, 
yet when one has been actually fixed on and determined, that 
circumstance must greatly outweigh every other consideration. 
The system adopted by the French, if not absolutely the best, 
is SO' very near it, that the difference is of no account. In one 
point it is very unexceptionable ; it involves nothing that savours 
of the peculiarities of any country \ insomuch, as the Coraniis.- 
sioners observe, that if all the history which we have been con- 
sidering were forgotten, and the results of tlie operations only 
preserved, it would be impossible to tell with what nation this 
system had originated. The wisest measure, therefore, for the 
other nations of Europe, is certainly to adopt the metrical system 
of the French, with the exception perhaps of the division of the 
circle, where the number 600, as mentioned above, might be 
conveniently substituted for 400. It would not be necessary to 
adopt their names, which might not assort very well witli tlie 
sounds that compose the languages of otlier nations. But the 
metre^ by whatever name it may be called, ought to be adopted 
as the unit of length, and all the other measures of linear ex^ 
tension derived from it by decimal multiplication and division* 
It is true that this cannot be done, especially in our own case* 
without a certain sacrifice of national vanity \ and the times do 
not give much encouragement to hope tliat such a sacrifice will 
be made. The calamities which the power and ambition of the 
French government have brought on Europe, induce us to look 
with jealousy and suspicion on their most innocent and laudable 
exertions. We ought not, however, to yield to such prejudices, 
where good sense and argument are so obviously against them. Iii 
a matter that concerns the arts and sciences only, the maxim may 
be safely admitted. Fas est et ab hsfe deceri. 


IX. Historical Frapnents ^ th Mogal Etapirct of the Mo^ 
' rattoeSf and "gf: the English Cotwe$:ns in Indostan j from Hhe pear 
1759* , Origin of the English Establishment^ and of the Companfs 
Tradey )qt Broach and Surat g and a general idea of the Govern^ 
meat and Feopie of Itsdosian^ By ^lobert Orme, xsq. F- A. S. 
To which is prefixed, an Account of the Life and Writings of 
. the Authoi>.. 1 Voh 4to. - London* Wingrave. 1805. 

T H£ British nation might^sey,. jn reference to its own domi- 
nions, what has. been sa;d ,of. human knowledge in ge- 
eprum quwsctmusi est minima parseorum 

quae 
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4ia«e"hd$cimus 5 ” What we know bears, in magnitude at least, 
no proportion to that of which we are ignorant. Our Asiatic 
possessions far exceed the mother country in size and population; 
even since this could be predicated of them, thfey have received 
accessions which might, in both respects, successfully rival £hg« 
Jand. Their destinies involve the welfare of many millions of than- 
kindj yet among us they are little known, and seldom thought of,' 
excepting by those who claim with them a more or less direct 
connexion. As for the bulk of our countrymen, India, we should 
eonjecturc, occupies nearly iiii equal portion of their thoughts, 
niid strikes tlicm much in the same light with the ring of Saturn; 
they consider it as something very large, very curious^ very dis- 
tant, and inexpressibly unimportant to themselves and all their 
families. 

This apathy and lack of knowledge we have heard attributed 
to the want of some standard book, which, in a popular and at- 
tractive style, should aim at making the English reader compre^ 
hensively acquainted with the scene, the nature, and the history 
of the British power in the Eant. The fact, that no such InSar 
C/z/V/z* exists, must be admitted; but, surely, rather in evidence, 
than in explanation, of the darkness which this circumstance is 
supposed to have occasioned. It explains indeed nothing. Where 
there is no physical obstacle to the supply of instruction, to say 
that it is not to be had, or, in other words, that there has not 
UeSeh an cfFectual demand for it, is to advance but a very.^all 
way in accounting for ignorance. Possibly such a book, if 6nce, 
pi*odttcc(l, might gradually provoke the public curiosity on the 
subject which it treated j but it Is much more certain, that a due^ ^J 
measure of such curiosity would Idi^ ago have provoked the 
duction of the book. ^ In truth, we are ignorant, only because we 
ate incurious; and real and the sole question becomes, Whetice 
this defect of curiosity ? 

The distance of our Ipdian dependencies may perhaps be 
thought by some to account for the phfeitomenqxi in tquestibn. 
But hete^ again, although we were tir.^dmit that, if they 
were nearer home. We shouM probaHy khbw ibem better, it' 
hardk follows, that the intervention of s^ves and tnouritains 
should entirely estrange th^ btir. thought. bcUlar ; 

^observation ot them, indeed^ there 

are frequehr, numerous, sriid aiithc^icateS mc^ns of intereburse, 
iand why have not thqse jbeerf ^^re* improved ?^ This, 

at leak*, is evident, thati :#hen’we are once reduced ;to testimony^ 
it cahmakb little diffet^cb^lioW fSr Aat tekitrtony^W^v^llo^^^^^ 
p^yfded itS oK^al* W 

petfecVly throii^ a Voyage bf eigHtetm br'twehty weeks, asduir* 
jhg a run of an equal number of hours. 


The 
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The true solution of this difficulty^ will be found, V(^e,j&u$pect>. 
Sy attefidi^g t(;^teme points, in which the situation of Ute £aik 
Indies fliateriaHy differs from that of our Cis-Atlantic posse.s- 
«<ms. A'Vatfety of conspiring circumstances have so firmly se^ 
tixtH to US' out Eastern territories^ that they may now be consi- 
dered as almost ftdrs in combat ih • our continental wars ; nor 
hare ye, fot years, stuinbTed on an European enemy of any note 
thi^ughout Asia, or even heard of one, excepting in the dc- 
^tches and manifestoes of the Wellesleian government. Of 
tno circumsitances that have* produced this state of things, one 
certainly the distance of British India ^ its distance, however^ 
not from Britain, but from France. But the result has beeiii 
that the piiblic mind is not strongly directed to that country, a$ 
to a part of our debatcable frontier,-*— of the ground about which 
we think, inquire, hope, fear, grieve, or rejoice, from day to 
day ; and, whatever may be the case with professed students, the 

C ' lie was never yet kpown to study a subject in cool Wood. 

S, however, is not all. By the peculiar constitution of oiir 
Indian government, the cares and the responsibility attending it 
are hot centered in the cabinet-council fcfl: the time being, but 
divided between that body and another, ^ formed on different ptin;»* 
ciples, atid moving in a different plane. Of consequence, the 
details of Indian affairs cannot enter into that regular and recog- 
nized routine of questions, on which issue is ordinarily joined by 
the parties struggling for political ascendancy in this country, 
and which, therefore, deeply interest the political world at krge*. 
The War . may indeed wander to that quarter ; but it cannot, in 
tommoh cases, arrive there without Wandering. , That this state* 
ment is correct, we„ cannot have a stronger proof, tlian in the 
profound itidiffetence, with which, one or two signal cases ex- 
cepted, all matters connected with the subject alluded to, have 
been treated ty the country gentlemen in Parliament for a series 
of years. 

To this twofold cause, then— that Indian politics do not fol^ 
hnts. the same la*ta with our politics ih general, whether foreigh 
oir dotnestic—we principally attribute the very slight atten- 
tion usually bestowed upon them. Accordingly, whenever there 
has been. a temporary suspension of the cause, the effect also has. 
intermitted. Wlien the Directory of France seriously menaced 
India W the way of Egypt, ot whenever the Directory of Lead-, 
enhall Street have appearra to declare a war of extirpation against 
his Majesty^s ministers, it has been instantly found, that, how- 
ever distant the contested. gtound, however siender jih ap- 
pearance the bands by which it is, connected with our sympa- 
thy, the ptAUt: attentiOh could * feel in each thread, ’ and lite- 
rally 
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rally * ’ But a vast and complicated sulsject 

cannot be understood at one or two sittings. The stimulusj in 
tliese Ctisesi acted only transiently, and the old apHthy succeeded. 
At present, Indian politics form but a small part of the 
fare of our. coffee-house politicians i they seldom appear upon 
’Change ; they are not sinattercd ahotii; and until we have a smrm 
of smattcrcrs who t^iik of a science, it is vain to expect many 
adepts in it. 

Yet it were to be much wished, for many reasons, that the 
world were in possession of some summary and able account of 
British India and its various concerns. In the entire absence, 
however, of such a work, we must make the best of our actual 
means of information ; and, in a relative view at least, if in no 
otlier, those writers become of great value, who have confined 
themselves to subordinate departments of the extensive subject in 
question. Of these writers, Mr Orme, whose life atid a portion 
of whose works arc now before us, is one \ and he is the best of 
them. His, indeed, is not a song which owes all its sweetness 
to the night ; he has positive merits of no mean order ; and 
ate pleased with the opportunity of paying them our tribute of 
commendation. 

The principal production of this author (as most of our read- 
ers do not know), is his narrative of the wars, waged in the Car- 
natic, between the Frencli and the English, for tfie dominion of 
India ; a work, of which perhaps we cannot better strike off the 
fort and the foible in a single sentence, than by saying, that it is 
successfully formed on the historic model of antiquity. Ancient 
history, it is wel' known, was, in the earliest times, poetry ; and 
poetry in some s<jise, but very good poetry certainly, it seems to 
have continued to the last. . It delighted in the picturesque^ and 
in brilliant deimeations, rather than curious dissections, of itssub- 

t *ect. It could hardly assume the name of * Philosophy teaching 
>y examples ; ’ tracing from stage to stage the 'mental career of a 
people ; measuring the mutual and ever-varying action of laws, 
arts, and manners'; of national circumstances, fortunes, and cha> 
r^eter \ and combining particular details with that tacit, but con- 
stant and learned reference to general truths, which converts a lo- 
cal narrative into a chapter lit the natural history of the species;— 
as ‘a local map, if scientifically, constructed, may be immediately 
referred in our minds to it« place on the globe. AH this has 
Been betted understood by m<nre‘ recent artists. The great Ro- 
man annalist has, indeed, received the surname of the 'Father of 
Philosophical History ; and the' title is well bestowed, if it be 
con^i^^ed ai confined to* his acute- arid forcible criticisms on iiir 
dividual <*fiaracferv and td the mdrsd di^ty and pathos of bis 

manner *. 
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manner: but of political philofophjr, we difcov^^lia this'excel- 
lent writer but few traces. To this department of wifdbtn) the 
times — both thofc which Tacitus faw, and thofe of which his 
lathers could tell him-^werc fatally unpropltious. They cxhl- 
l^tj^d a frame of fociety (if . we may difgrace that exprefllon by 
10 = applying. it)i fufFeriilg a courfe of experiments too frightfully 
violent to iffuc in fine refults— vetas <ftas vidit qttid ultimum 
in libertate ejfet^ ita ms quid in fervitute. In a nation thuu tried 
with extremes^ we could hardly expe£l; to meet with die refine-* 
ments of political fcience ; and fuppofing them there to exid» a 
hifloric^l account of fuch a nation affords litde fcope for a dii- 
play of them. 

Epic poetry has been confidered by critics as a fort of poetical 
pancratium^ — as fingly requiring an afiemblage of all the powers 
refpe£iively adapted to every other fpecies of verfe. In this fen- 
timent there is general rrutlv^ and, with about an equal facriixe 
of accuracy to round numbers, we may perhaps give hiftory, ac- 
cording to the modern conception of it, a similar preeminence in 
profe. It is concerned with whatever illuftrates the human ge»* 
nius or chara£ler, and confequently touches on every deferiptiou 
of liberal and prci£lical knowledge. It mud draw its (tores out 
of f.vcry mine that will puy for the ivorhing. It embraces alfo al-^ 
molt every variety of ftyle and manner ; to the exclufion, how- 
ever, in a great degree, (and this exception belongs alfo to epic 
poetry), of all that is ludicrous or farcical. But the triumph of 
the hiitorian confilts, not fo, much in the poifellion, as in the 
graceful union and eafy exhibition of thefe various virtues. His 
materials are lefs confpicuous, than his difpofiiion of them. Nor 
can we here forbear Hopping to remark, how cenfurable, on this 
as well as on other accounts, Is the plan of thofe writers who de- 
compofed hidory after the manner of Dr Henry, and devoted dif- 
tin£l; and concurrent columns of narration to almod all the va- 
rious arts, puriuits, trades, and crafts refpeflively that divide 
mankind, 'ilie produftions of thefe gentlemen, although fome 
of them are highly valuable, mud not be confidered as models. 
The privilege, indeed, of fubdituting compilation for compoG- 
tion, is l;he untloubtcd birthright of every JBritifli fubjed : but, 
to call a bundle of fyrichronous narratives a hijlor^^ is almod to 
millake a gallery of portrsuts for a hidorlc piaure, or a bale of 
^cotton for a wardrobe.. 

Hr Orme, as we have already intimated, philofophiaes neither 
more nor lefs than the old hidoric fqhool;^ a circumdance 
»whtch> in a meafure at lead, his fubjeA is anfwerable. It is 
really very difficult to be philosophical about the details of war- 
fare»-^about nurche; apd bowitaers and Lieutenant-Colo* 

' ' ' ' nelsj 
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away. ,)Be^die4, whi^, tj mofl be rcimrttxjreii!, «»^.Ac fccpe 
^of the Catojitip wars Va^Iaii in HindioftaQ; a^d that* ipo> 

.the cotBparatii^f r^ned einpire o£ ^ Mbgul l^d »ven p^ape 
to a number of ftates di(titoguiflu»^.j|^, a piTOcy..litdel)iE^et 
barbarous:, i^thcn the eoticerns of.-^at and.pl^ce.wet^ 
nr ith a few exceptions, by viilioriotis afiadins, cdnfutiniiai^ 

' drs, arid experienced robbers | by diplomatifta lefs.ikilftdjtt 
ing than at breaking treaties ; afed by generals whofe/dagg^ 
were more formidable than theit fwords, To watbb.I^^ug|h^l 
its ftcps the breaking'Up of a great and cildlized etnpjiw^^^ ^tace 
the procefs by which order terminates in anarchy, is indeed 
ant and uTeful ; but the anarchy itfelf, when once ttiuni^aht, 
is exadly like all other anarchy. As a fpe£lacl9,..ii. 

US', but it furnilhes little political inftruflion, Mybnd.the, fitnple 
lellbn, that good government is a great good .to mankind. 

The field, therefore, of. general or fcienti&c remark, wfak^h lay 
before Mr Otme, was certainly fmall; but, this point , being 
nittcd, it mult be acknowledged, on the other lide, that he^del 
not appear to have b^en particularly anxious for its extendoqi.pt 
extrcntely careful to improve the fpace which he really pomtdsipd- 
ed. Rarely indulging himfelf in conjeAures, reafonbigs^ or.com*- 
prehen^ve. dedu&ions from his fai^S, he feems conieiii: to write 
Hke.a map of buiinefs, excepting that he is more impaihoned. 
fn. adopting, however, this plan,, he has declined, if the more.il- 
juftilous, yet fureiy the more dangerous ground, ,^hi|e atjft^faiqe 
.time lie, has produced a work, in. its own ftyle, pf uncmnn^nftne* 
^icir. In theniah), it Is a clear, mnly, fenhble, fpirited, and in- 
iereiling narrative, lit * b^ing abatement of thiStpiaiip to 
a^, that, OQ a hvr- occawns, th% author b tedloully,trB- 
nute in recording military operations little attraflive to thergetle- 


ml. readers .• . w 

'Without that cxceffive .fondoefs,. fot.;^rt«!t-painting,',vlh^ch 
has actuated fome. of.our beft hiftcd^ansy andhak-often.indo^ 
^em tp do nuhe juftice to fheb. art than t(k their ..fubje^vMr 
was completely awake- to :all of' 

wMch' cmae before him, and Has ^ritoett^d 


abte' flcHh The^ liaughty tfod ’ utm 
which deluged Hhuwftiin with Hk 

• t* ,1.!^ 
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peculiarity of hi.s. conifitoKonar-mh^raB^ri tPjhbhilll®f*|^ 
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dcvclbpmcrnt of thofe emment talents, which nphWd'thb BmJfli 
caufe againft thcfc dangerous enemies, and at length eftahlifhed 
it for ever on their ruin- TTie oriental worthies who varioully 
diftinguiflied themfclvcs in the conflift ; the Chinda-fahehs, the 
Monackjees, and the Iflbofs, are Iketchcd with fpirit, but with** 
but any extravagance of colouring ; and the barbaric fplcn^our 
that invefts them, forms a fine variety amidft the more utful 
and lafting brilliancy of European greatneft. On the whole, 
it is furprifing that a theatre, in many refpefts fo confined^ 
fhould have afforded fuch abilities, fuch opportunities for the dif- 
play of them, and fuch a hiftorian to make them known to pof-* 
tcrity. 

No fenfible man ever read the hiftory of the Carnatic warsj 
without feeling a tolerable affurance of its general fidelity ; and, 
indeed, we believe it to contain very few, and thofe very venial, 
inaccuracies- The only ferious exception, of which wc have heard^ 
to this remark, concerns liord Clivej between whom and Mr 
Orme fome coolncfs took place, in the interval from the publica- 
tion of the firft volume of the Carnatic ^ars to that of the two 
laft, (an interval of many years) % and this circumftance, it has 
been faid, may be traced in the altered tone which, in his latter 
volumes, the hiftorian adopts with refpeft to the hero. It does 
not however appear, that this unfortunate incident, which we 
(late merely on report, led Mr Orme in any degree to falfify 
fads ; although it is evident, we think, that, in the latter part of 
his work, he no longer mentions Gli>^e with that favour and fcind- 
nefs which he difcovers towards him in the former. Should he 
be cenfured for this treatment of his countryman, let us make 
him fome amends, by celebrating a lingular inftance of his libera- 
lity towards an enemy.# We record it in the words of his bio- 
grapher. 

* In order, hawever, to obtain all poflible information rtTptdiftg the 
operations of the French in the Carnatic, he applied to l.iieutenant-Ge- 
neral Buffy, who had borne fo confiderable a part in them ; and that 
officer thought himfclf under fuch obligations to Mr Orme, for the 
preeifioaand impartiality with which he had recorded his actions in the 
firft vpiume^ that^ upon his going to France in 17 7 j, the General in^ 
vited him to his country feat, where be tl^ated him with elegant hofpi- 
tality, and futniffied him with feyeral authentic documents ; among 
^hich were, a curious narrative of. his own tranfa^Jons, and a draught 
of the rofite of bis various marcheS^about Golpondah, Hyderabad, and 
in the northern provinces ; {in^ of which' is inferced in the prefent 
voIunBc. * pv^ixxiih xxxiy. ’ \ 

In revmwing the niemoii^ otan author, it was natural for us 
to .difeufs a Httle work which conftitutes his 

.prinjcrpal title £0 tnb public regard j but W'^e how return to the 
iK. NO. 18 . G c matter 
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matter more immediately before us. The account of Mr Orme's 
fife id 'Si '^eat, plain piece of biography, comppfed with a proper 
d^fegree of interdft in the fubjeS, but without an enthufiaftic fpirit 
of panegyric. We know not that Ji is neceffary for us to give 
an abftraft of it, or that the reader lirpuld be much benefifed by 
our drily detailing the dates of a long life, fpent chiefly in the 
fervice of the Eaft India Company, and latterly in literary retirjei- 
ment. The imprelTion refulting from the whole is, that liillr 
,Orme difeharged his public duties with much zeal and ^btlity^ 
and that in private life he was rerpeftabk and amiable., Some 
pleafing extra£ 3 :s are made from his correfpondence, -with, his 
friends, particularly with his brother-hiltorian Dr Robertfon, 
with whom, as well as with moll of the eminent literary dba* 
raAers of his day, he was in habits of acquaintance, and by 
whom he appears to have been held in great eifttem. There are 
alfo fome few fpecimens of his talent for poetry. 

The moil confpicuous part of this volume is the Hiflorical 
Fragments of the Mogul Empire, ” written by Mr Orme. Jtid 
a repubHcation, having originally appeared in the year 17^2; and 
mull, unquelHonably, be deemed a performance of much labour 
and merit* We cannot help remarking, although the ^omparHbti 
may be thought fomewhat fanctful, that this work feems to us to 
bear nearlv the fame relation, in Jength and merit,, to Mir Orme’s 
greater Wftory, with that of the Psradife Regained to its immor- 
tal predeceiTor. It ilrikes us inftantly as the produ£lron of the 
hms author turned older. It is diiltnguiflred by a more friigal 
life of the ornamental appendage of good writing, if not> to a. 
certain extent, by a defigned ^ftinence from them. The air 
and general manner are left free. Ahd interefting, and, if we may 
ufe the eaprcffion, lt{s\fierih/es fo^ that^'^e almoft feel as if 
had met with a petrifaction of the fubftance with which we wore 
before acquainted. ' 

The ftyle of the ** Hiftorkai Fragnwiils, although not what‘ 
we could properly is ycr^ on many occafions, ftraUg^s- 

iy latiniaed, and bears the appearance of Coming from a 
who, having late in life cultivated a dofer intimacy with the 
clallkal writers than his youth had altowed Inm the opportunity 
of f6nning>' was unreafonably anxious to pitofit by bis enlarged 
knowlcdgc>>&nd to adapt Inmfdf ^ Ihe admired modebhnvriy fet 
before hun;' We do not t%rhe afiWls hard wordsi* elabo- 
rate or tribrach fentencesj like Dr Parr ^ he is 

fond of attempting the flowing oir/ixm^ periodt which 
Lord Monboddo is at full Uberty to 

of which the: EngUih of 

ii^e^nS and want ia 'i^ The reiser 

will inflance; and we give him Otie. * ' 

-/f?' ' * Thrir 
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< Their (irft marriages were with natives of lodiay and jafitefwarda 
among their own families; which preferving the nationalityy in time 
formed a numeJbus commiinityy diftind in figure, colour, and chara6ler, 
froth all the other races of Mahdmedans ; which neverthclefs could not 
have fab filled, if the body of the people amongft whqm they had in- 
truded, had been, as tTiemfelvee, Mahomedans, inftead of Hindoos, 
in^’fferent to the diftirfdicna of extraneous defpots they equally ab- 
IhSrtrrcd.^ p. 56. Again, 

Reverence to the higher family, and to the Moguls choice, had 
the preeminence of command to S'ddee Sambole ; but the other 
captmha preferved the difiin6l command over their own crews and dc- 
pendahta, ‘and an ariflocratical council determined the general welfare of 
this 'fingular republic ; in which the lowed orders, from their ficill and 
utility^ maintained fome infinence ; and, proud of their importance, me- 
Titcd it, by the alacrity of their fcrvice, infomuch, that they excelled 
all the navigators of India, and even rated themfelves equal to Euro- 
peans ; and indeed the onfet of their fword was formidable in boarding, 
and on fliore. * p, 57. 

. The work is extremely valuable, as acquainting us with the 
circumstances which attended the first establishment of the 
Mahratta power under the auspices of its champion Seviijee* 
The detail of these circumstances is, we believe, generally allow-, 
cd the merit of correctness } with the exception, perhaps, of the 
story of Sevajee^s having commenced his carreer of exploits with 
the assassination of a general employed against him by the king 
of .Viziappur ; at least, this story has been strongly contradicted 
by subsequent writers. This is indeed well for the fame of Se- 
vajee ; but we can ha^-dly believe tJiat a M.ihratta would make 
much scruple of employing a dagger, to eflect the important ob- 
ject of completely disjointing and con^founding a hostile army. 
The charade:' indeed of the ^eat founder of the Mahratta em- 
pire is one of that description, which, happily for the oppressed, 
the very severity of despotism frequently forces into existence. 
He was rich in all those resources of mind and body which his 
situation both required and assisted to form ; bold, inventive, 
patient, ardent, indefatigable, and untameable. Nor can we 
more highly eulogize this fierce and active adventuTer, tharr by 
the simple statement, " that, sorting almost alone, he founded an 
independent empire, under the eyes, atid in Spite of the incessant 
opposition,: of so able and enlightened a tyrant as Aurengzebe. 

The foUowiag seems to us a good specimen of the execution 
of this part the luistory. v Alter mentionii^ his seizure of 
Surat, . Mr Orme process, 

AurengiS^ebc (rit Jibe wcllasitlie detTimebt of l&e infolt, 

h might hiiP repeated, /Until tlie utty were fortified ; 

which required time; unleft Segavt were coercedby the 

^ C c a celliiy 
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txffltf of felAdefencci , The. «i’hole army of the Decan invaded lus ter- 
ritory. ' The conduft of the war was committed to Jyfing* the Rajah 
of Abnir, who had a fecret in(lru6tion)to entice Sevagt to Delhi, but 
pre^e^red the nobler cxerdfe of the fword,, until the aSive and obfUnate 
refinance of Sevagi produced a foteron afl^rance of fafety from Aureng- 
zebe himfelf ; on which he fet out for Delhi, accompanied by a decent 
retinue, and hip eldeft Ton. He had formed feveral excellent officers^ 
worthy of tndt, and ordered them to keep up hia whole force, undd 
the ufual flrifl'nefs, and ready to move at his call ; but forbade theii^ to 
truft any letters from himfelf, unlefs confirmed by the verbal meSages of 
particular perfons whom he took with him, in appearance as menid fer- 
vants. He was received by Aurengzebe with much courtefy, Which 
continued, until the ladies of the feraglio, incited by the wife of Chaeft 
Rhan, in revenge for the death of her fon, and the difgrace of her huf* 
band, folicited Aurengzebe, not unwilling, to deftroy him. But the 
high Omrahs faid they had no other fecurity for their own lives than the 
word of the king, and that the Hindoo Rajahs would revolt at fuch a 
breach of faith to one of their own condition. Sevagi^ at the public 
audience, upbraided Aurengzebe with the intention, and faid that be 
thought Chaeft. Khan and Surat had taught him better the value of 
fuch a fervant ; then drew hia dagger to flab himfelf, but his arm was 
fibpt. Aurengzebe condefeended to footb him, repeated bis firft af- 
fufaiice of fafety, and requefted his fervice in the expedition he was pre- 
paring again (t Candahar. Sevagi replied, he could command no troops 
but his own, and was permitted to fend for them. Neverthelefs his 
.dwelling and all his doings were narrowly watched. He fent bis bjlLters 
by his trufty meffengers, who carried orders very different from the let- 
ters. His army moved into Guzerat, on the road to Delhi ; and fmall 
parties, too final! to create fufpicion, were Tent forward, one beyond 
another, with the fleeted horfes. When the foremoft reached its datioo^ 
Sevagi and his fon were carried out of their dwelling at night in covertfd 
baikets, fuch as fruits and repads are fent in from perfons of diftinAion 
to one another ; and a boat, as for common pafTengers, was waiting at 
the extremity of the city. They pafled the river unfufpedled ; when 
Sevagi, giving the boat-man money, bid him go and tell Auicogiebe, 
that he had carried Sevagi and his fon acrofs the Jumna ; then mount- 
ing with the firft' party, they fet oflT at fpeed, and recrofied the river at 
a ford lower down ; after which their track and ftations Were through 
an unfrequented circuit to the w^ of the great cities, and ampngft die 
mountains*^ The fon, who had hot yet reached his growth^ emulating 
his father, funk and died in the Wav, df fatigue $ and the father, leaving 
^tfendante to perform the ob&qaies.ttf^ hia funeral. pile^ puSied On pntu 
he joined his army ia>-GuzerBts^‘ which he turaed^^ with burning venge- 
« ance againft the Mogul^s lands, ; wherefpever tliwy not appea^d by 
•^inonty, or oppofed by rtroug fitiuationa^ . Surat,, as tlie ifioft fcornful 
J^deBance, Sevagt referyed:t0 bimfetf., A jew wal) vras 
^from finiflied i and the inhabitants^ tn prevent W troops from eiiterlhg 
w ' the 
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the city» a? well as to remove them from the manufaduring viflages a- 
rouni capitulated wi& him iti his camp for a ranfonr, which he 4id»not 
raife tp exceft, as He intended to come again for more. The R:^ah 
Jjrfing was agaih employed to oppofe him, and, as before, with inUruc- 
tions tp perfuade his return to Delhi ; to which Sevagi replied, that he 
did not thmk Aurengzebe fuch a fool, as to think him fuch a one, 
to tnift himfelf a fecond time to the man who had once deceived liiiru • 
p. 15-15. 

Before we dismiss this work, we shalJ venture to make some 
very pbrnmonplace reflections on the history which it exhibits to 
us, , are indeed such as will immediately fly in the face of 

every reader, who does not read from mere want of thought ; 
but ^till they must be reiterated, till tliey shall have made some 
greater impression, tliim yet seems to have been produced by 
them, on the public mind. It is impossible to contemplate those 
countries which once constituted the theatre of Mogul greatness, 
.and have since witnessed its utter destruction, without speculating 
in some degree on the probable fate of their present connexion 
With Great iiriuin. This, indeed, looks somewhat like morali^ 
ittg r but as most men are forgiven for moralizing a little, where 
their interests and their morality clearly go together, we may be 
indulged in a small degree of anxiety on subjects in which the 
future welfare of this country seems to be considerably involved. 
We, like Aurengzebe, have had our Mahratta wars 5 and Au- 
rengzebe, like us, had his friends that were dependent, his ene.- 
that were independent, and his allies that were neither the 
one hdr the other. We would not push the parallel to invidious 
. lengths^ or into every minute particular; but, undoudtedly, the sys- 
tem on which this celebrated oppressor acted, of universal ascemlan- 
’ ^y throughout the States of Hindostari, bears, in its broad outline, 
hd slight similarity to those plans of foreign policy which have 
been sometimes recommended for the direction of our govern- 
rnents in India, and sometimes, we are sorry to add it, caVried 
into partial cxegutiim. The grand scheme, for example, of per- 
suading all tlie native sovereignties to ^ exchange territory for pro* 
iectmy* or (;js some ill-natured persons might express it) to buy 
, the loss^of their liberty with the . loss of their property, is one, 
which, »had it occurred to Aurengzebe, would have been adopt- 
.ed with the utinoat eagerness. This, however, thoughtheprin- 
,,cip$l, .is: 4 ^t the only, feature o)Fthe system of government, to 
which ^allude; but, as we cannot here enter into minute de- 
tails, .We' general acquaintance with 
>tHat: while;W^ makWsf’Vbry few edmments on its nature, 

' land 6 ri the >tgume>ts which been employed in its favour. 

ihdeed that tve eifet let slip an opportunity of dc^ 
K 8 ’daring 
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daring our averibn to. it^ and we therefore cannot fee^j why fti 
favourable an oepaiion as the prefent iliould be loft< 

We have no objediion to begin with making a conceflion, and 
that perhaps of foone value. Whatever may be thought of the 
meafures of thofe who have of late fo immenfely extended the 
Britiih empirei at the expenfe of the ftates allied with us in the 
Eaft, it never can be denied that, relatively to thofc ftates, they 
flood, as our Indian governments have long ftood, in a fituatiou 
o£ confiderable diiHculty. In fa£l, our fyftem of alliances in 
that quarter, has, for a courfe of years, fubjedled all parties' to 
thofe inconveniences and embarrafhnents, which are thi^ ufqal 
companions of an unequal union. Of tnai fyftem, (we fpeak 
of it as it exifted prcvloufly to the late changes), was the ruh^ 
ing principle, though a principle very varioufly modified, that 
the native fovereigns included in it, mould, in their foreign re- 
lations, be at once under the controul of Britilli protefliorr, 
gnd yet remain abfolute mafters of their own fubj^'£ls. Thus, 
fccure of fupreme power at home, but yet held in a ftate of 
political vaflalage, they felt almoft all the vanity, with fcarcely 
any thing of the pride, of independence. They became indokntt, 
luxurious, inattentive to their regal duties, and perhaps tyrannic 
cal. Whenever they were permitted to retain a military force 
of their own, (an indulgence not always granted), their armies 
were ill paid and mutinous*, and, being clearly unnecefiary to 
courts fafe under Englifli proteflion, foon became inefficient 
alfo, except in alarming their own lenders, and extorting 
revenues from their own countrymen. Even the Britifli troops 
fubfidized by thefc p/rinces, wer^ fometimes left in arrear; an 
inconvenience which uas feverely felt during war. Our gover-*. 
nors in the Eaft were eye-witnefles of tliefe difordtrs, and 
found it painful to profccute the fyftem in which they had 
cbvioufly originated, while they could fcarcely abandon it with- 
out feme facrifice of power and confequence. They filled the 
defpatches they addreffed to their employers in England, with 
complaints of the complicated mifeiics refulting from a divided 
government f and took fteps, more or Jefs juftiiiable, to eftablilb 
more firmly the authority of the Britiffi counfcls over tboie of 
their allies. Some employed the method of perfuafion ; others 
mixed perfuafion with implied threats ; and indeed' it require 
ed fome patience to maintaitii an uniform tone of cpncilia- 
tifSci, in preffing meafures of evident expediency on thofe who 
were as bard to periuade as they were eafy to compeh, Under 
thtfe circumftances, it was really , difficult to afl ; fpr not merely 
the paffions of the bad, but even the feelings of the, good, ex- 
perienced a ftron^ tem^itarion to commk occafional irregularities 
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in the exercife of power ; and many things might he Which 
the acutcft cafuift would be obliged to pronounce' cot^pletely 
atnbigyotiSm '' ' ' 

But having ftatcdV in faimcft^ thefe confidcrations, we arc under 
the ticceffity of denying' that they afford a vindication to the 
cabinet which kindled the late warsv ^nd elfofted the late mighty 
revolutions in Hindoftan. The actions of tliis cabinet arc cer- 
tainly not very ambiguous. It appears to us that timid delin- 
<]uency never fo laboured to force its afts within the Ihclter, or 
even the feconi padoHu of a legal excufc, as the govcrtiment al- 
luded to ftrove to be indefenCble. Where many plans of policy 
might have been adopted, that incurred fome rilk of being wrong, 
they adopted one which could by no chance be right. Did we 
caft our eyes merely on the extent of the ground which they have 
covered with their pacific vi£lories, and obferve only the number 
of the ftates which, under the influence of their diplomatic dexte- 
rity, have^ been disfranchifed of fimilar rights by nearly fimilar 
fteps, — even this view, unconnedled with any further refearch, 
might warrant a ftrong fufpicion of the precipitancy, at lead, of 
thofe counfels by which fuch things were fo quickly brought to 
pafs. That fix or feven Indian princes fhouldi in the courfe of 
four or five years, forfeit fome of their, moil important privileges 
to tlse Britiih government,— that they flxould abandon, fome thle 
whole, others the wreck, of their independence, almoft at the 
fame period, — and, as if by confent, that they Ihould form a dark 
arid deep-laid confpiracy to become flaves,— is beyond our utmoft 
dreams of credulity. On the principle that numerui auget fufpi^ 
nonem^ we mull be permitted our doubts and our conjedures on 
I’urveying fuch a fpedacle. 

But the cafe allows of fomediing much more determinate than 
furmifes and fufpicion, although, from the nccelTity of econo- 
mizing Our fpace, we can do little elfe than allude to the princi- 
ples on which its merits are to be tried. The ft range and awk- 
ward nature, fucb it was at all times, of our connexion with the 
native powersS of Hindoftan has already been deferibed, as ren- 
dering tne firitifh governments in that quarter obnoxious to pecu- 
liar difficulties ; but it is now time to obferve, that the fame ibte 
of things impofed on them very peculiar aiul imperious duties. 
'J’hey fliduld have recolleded that they were not the only fuftcr- 
ers under the embayraiTmems ifluing from the alliance in que- 
ftion^.and that indulgence which they might have ocrafion to 
claim, they fhould alfo have be^n prepared to give. The Nabobs 
or Rajahs, who ntay be parties to an alliance with the Britifli go- 
vernment are furely rather the vif^ims than the authors of the 
cVirconfeqdences toMfivhich'it leads, even although one of thofe 

C c 4 evils 
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evils a depravation of their own character. It follows that* 
in interpreting their conduct, the most liberal rules of construe** 
tion should be adopted j and even a little occasional petulance and ^ 
fretfulness under their leading-^&tringa may be forgiven them^ 
Happily, we are enabled exactly to ; illustrate our ideas on this 
subject, by pointing out a living and a direct contrast to the line of 
forbearance and moderation which we have here recommended | ' 
and this will be found iji the whole foreign policy of the Bengal 
government, between the years 1797 and 1805. In the various 
negotiations which made up that policy, little indeed have we 
been forixiiiate enough to discover of tenderness and indulgence 
on the part of the British, except always, that the names of those 
qualities were incessantly repeated. The minutest haws, as the^ 
seem to us, and sometimes only supposed flaws, in the habitual 
obedience paid us by the native princes concerned, were instant** 
ly noted down as indicating hereditary enmity* systematic con- 
tempt, or Asiatic perfidy \ and the rights cortceivied to accrue to 
us- upon the occasion, were generally enforced with unpitying ri? t 
gour. A Roman plan of conquest appears to have been formed 
by our government j and certainly none but Roman virtues were 
displryed in carrying it into accomplishment. 

To exemplify these remarks particularly, is here impracticable. 
It will be enough, by way of specimen, to glance at our late pro- 
ceedings in the Carnatic. Mahommed Alii, the old nabob of that 
country, and his son Omdut ul Omrah, both lived, reigned* and 
died, in the closest ostensible alliance with Great Britain. Previ- 
ously, however, to the death of the latter, the archives of tlie 
hous(* of Mysore, which were laid open to us by the fall of Se*. 
ringjpatam, had. discovered a secret arid vsomewhat mysterious- cor- 
respondence to have, at one period, subsisted between Tippoo and 
the two nabobs already mentioned. 

This correspondence the Bengal government immediately pro- 
nounced to be of a nature the most perfidious and hostile to the . 
English nation* Now let us accept the facts as they are given us ; 
nncl* although a candid examination of the papers in question will., 
leave us much more than doubtful respecting the fault of the pe^- . 
sons accused, let them be supposed guilty. What was* jon this . 
emergency, the conduct of our government .?^we mean as to ife 
general features only, for otherwise pm strictures would end. 
'Bhc detection of the clandestine correspondence wasj 'fo** what- 
ever rewris, not announced j^il Omdut .ul Qmr^h* who could best 
explain his own conduct ip piOsecuting it, had- actually expired, . 
and till his oaly.^n.Hussehi^U* was. brought forward as the un.r * 
doubted! heir to the vacant; musnud. \ Tw British government 
now struck in with their proofs and their vouchers ; they comment- 
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ed with great severity on the characters of the two last nabobs' j 
they denounced "those prinfees as having invariably nourished a 
spirit of secret but active enmity towards the English : for bvert 
acts of such enmity, they quoted their tardiness in furnishing with 
supplies the subsidiary British force which had been employed in 
the Carnatic $ and thus referred the evils that had long been pre-- 
valent in that country, to a secret defection from the British alli- 
aticei although from that alliance itself, those evils had evidently 
flowed : next they denounced the young prince himself as a pub- 
lic enemyi because, through public enemies alone he claimed the 
succession : and, lastly, they proceeded to the necessary work of 
iecuring the Britislt rights and interests at this tremen- 
dous crisis. They declared themselves under an imperious obliga- 
tion to appi^opriate /o themselves the whole of the Cnniaiic^ leaving, 
however, the grandson of Mahommed Alii the nominal sovereignty 
of his paternal dominions, and the undisputed uabobship of liis 
own gardens. Hussein Alii, probably not believing these menaces 
(whi^ even now appear to us hardly credible) refused for two or 
thtce days to acquiesce in the arrangement proposed to him. In 
consequence of this obstinacy, in which a little of the old leaven 
of hredltary enmity was forthwith perceived, tins unfortunate 
prince was entirely set aside, and his cousin elevated in his room, 
to the shadow of a throne. 

Such was the punishment inflicted on the innocent fjmily of a 
supposed offender ; a punishment, which, had it been awarded to 
the reputed delinquent himself, and this not on suspicicni, but on 
conviction of enmity, not timorous and reserved, but open and 
frontless, — ^which, had it overtaken him after repeated sins against 
repeated lenity, and after he had notoriously sworn, like Tippoo, 
to annihilate the English name in the East, — which, even under 
these circumstances, would have been considered, by every good 
mind, as a tremendous’ sacrifice to the vengeance of insulted 
justice. 

We hdve only one further observation to offer on this affair j 
we mean, that It was begun, continued, and concluded, with a 
rapidityi ' which is observable in all the foreign transactions of 
the Bengal Government during the period under our review, and 
which a common feature of despotism. The ascertaining of 
a village-botmdary could hardly cost less time than was bestow- 
ed oti tho usurpation of the GarnatW. Wheii the charges against 
the deceased Nabob were first developed to the guardians cf his 
son, these personages pressed only for a full investigation of the 
matter, and pledged themselves, if they were allowed but a short 
tittle for the pinrpb$e> to vindicate the innocence of their late sove- 
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The reader will perhaps have guessed^ that this bequest, 
v/i^v which mere decency would have enjoined a compliance, was 
reject'll ; but, we believe, he will not easily guess the reason as^ 
d lor its rejection. It amounted to this, that independent 
st.itcs cannot pretend to erect themselves into a tribunal of judica^ 
ture over each other ; that therefore the British Government would 
not luidertako formally to make themselves judges of the late n^p. 
bobs of the Carnatic ; that they would only act for the best, and 
throw themselves on the opinion of the world* The sequel prov- 
ed, that the only part of the judicial functions to which the mo- 
deration of the British Government found itself unequal, was the 
conduct of an elaborate trials and that it did not shrink from the 
plainer husiricss of passing sentence^ * 

Having svibmitted to the reader our general view of this ques- 
tion,' v/e cannot leave unnoticed the arguments most commonly 
employed on the other side. The ground o£ tliem is, die sup- 
po^.ed betudit which must accrue to the interests^ both of British 
and of Asiatic India, from the policy that we^have been condemn- 
ing. How c^ni that be blamed, for which all parties are the bet- 
ter ? It is indeed, true, that this argument, from the utility of 
the system, has not always been stated in its full latitude. , The 
measures which that system has dictated, which have been admit- 
ted to be strongs have yet been affirmed to be perfectly consistent 
with the provisions of treaties, and the l(‘tter of national law ; and 
not vindicated from the simple consideration of dieir practical ex- 
pediency. But this salvo, though it makes the defence a better 
one, does not substantially alter it. A strong measure is one, 
■which in ordinary ^ ircumstances would be thought tco strong, 
that is, arbitrary or unjust, and therefore culpable. We come 
back, therefore, to this point, that considerations of utility made 
that coitduct right in a particular case, which at other times would 
have been wrong. This is the plea, and it proceeds on this posi- 
tion, that, by acting as we did, we weio both doing and getting 
infinite good. But we will, on the contrary, dare to assert, and 
endeavour to show, first, that the plea is not good, and then, tliat 
the position is not true. 

In the first place, it can never be seriously affirmed, that the 
prospect of advantage to ourselves, can sanctify either a legal or 
an equitable offence against the rights of nations. If, indeed, the 
^naintainers of the plea intend^to say, that interested motives were 
the real instigators of the system which they would jystify, we 
will not be very obstinate in contradicting them ; but let them at 
least permit us to dispute the legitimacy ot suclvmotjivcs. On thiQ. 
point, however, all fiuthor argument must either be uunece§§ary 
pr useless ; and the only inqipry that can be ertdured, is, ^ 
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in ordqr to promote the welfare of the Asiatic provinces themsclres> 
we were warranted either in transgressing the boundaries of what 
is usually right, or at least in mtt'wg so fine along those of wrong. 
Here we need not stop to eyanu^e, how far views of ultimate ex- 
pediency are true criteria of political justice ; a field of investiga- 
rion sacred to metaphysical philosophers. 'Fhis, however, shall 
be suggested, and we hold it to be unanswerable, that only views 
of general expediency, not expediency in particular instances, can, 
on any.^ppostion, he made the guides of individual or national 
conduct*^ , We have been surprised at the extraordinary manner in 
which JihijS distinction, so obvious in the case of individuals, is 
overlooked with respect to communities. The aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, for example, has been opposed on the al- 
Jeged ground, that an abolition of it on the part of Great Britain 
alone, would be productive of no benefit to Africa. It would be 
just as. reasonable to defend an assassin, on the ground that the 
mdividu'<d who had fallen a victim to his stilletto, was a mere in- 
cumbrance to society. Let us remember, that when great nations 
acf, they' set a precedent to all nations and all ages. 'I hey may do 
particular good, when their example shall do incredible harm. 
Their ambition, their injustice, their cruelty, may comp^ par- 
tial and temporary objects of utility, but their recoided 
will only create future oppressors, and multiply tlie scourges of 
the earth- And what can be of worse example, than the rapaci- 
ous policy, the systematic encroachments, the terrorising wliich 
have stained the reputation of this country in the Ka%t ? The 
question is not, What is the true object of all this ? — but this. 
What will the world, what will posterity think of it ? We can 
answer that question. We pledge ourselves, that out of our own 
coniines and times, the magnificent professions of humanity which 
formed a part of the system alluded to, however sincere^ will not 
be credited, no, not for an hour, even by dotage i^olf, i?i its most 
dotish moments. Those only may possibly pretend to believe 
them, who shall find it useful, in their day, to adopt the profes- 
sions of the system together. The rest will ask, wdty we could 
not mend the fortunes of our allies, without taking the opportu- 
nity of niending our own ? They will distrust rlie disinterested- 
ness of favours which ‘ bless him tliat gives, ’ still more than 
^ him that takes. ’ Th^y will insinuate, with some plausibility, 
tliat the least we can expect of a self-constituted reformer, is, 
that his services^ shall be gratuitous. 

But we have now to is it true that the interests, both of 
Britlsir India, smd of its allies, would be pTom«)ted by the svi>tem 
of British ascendancy Although this inquiry involves the in- 
terests of two distinct parties, yet tlicre is, in reality, no duplicity 

in 
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in th,e Sjibjcct. The English could not long be safe in India, if 
the attamnjent of universal ascendancy did not succeed in promot- 
ing a general spirit of tranquillity and contentment throughout 
that continent. The matter at issue^ therefore, is, whether the 
system so often mentioned is litejy,. either while it is undergo- 
ing the process of establishment, or after it has been established, 
to diffuse general satisfaction, and consequently to strengthen the 
authority and influence of the British nation in Hindostan. , 

We must, it is said, make ourselves paramount in Indi^, in 
order to be secure. Now, in this sentiment, we profess not to 
know which is the more absurd; the feverish anxiety >vhich , it 
hi speaks for security, or the methods which it recommends fpr 
the .itrai:imcnt of it. There is but a given degree of safety to be 
acquired in the world, and that degree seldom but by fair means. 
As we never can entirely shut out danger, the best policy is to 
provide ourselves witli friends against the hour of alarm; the 
worst, surely, to attempt to increase our own portion of security 
at the expense of the common stock. This, indeed, we presume 
to be the essence of tyranny. A tyrant is a man, whose principle 
it is, to make himself safe by putting every body else in danger; 
but, smee the rest of mankind love danger as little as he ^ does, 
he thw.only provokes them to conspire against a welfare inconsist- 
<?nt with feheir own. Not that this odious system invariably fails; 
but certainly it has not succeeded a hundredtli part so often as the 
good old rule of doing as you would be done by^ To , inspire 
roaiiy with a will to befriend us, is an infinitely more prQinrsing 
^speculation, as to an unvitiated taste it is a mujph more agreeable 
task, than to take, from all, the power of doing us injury. 

Whoever will duly examine the extent and populousness pf 
Hindostan, the physical force of Great Britain, and the relative 
^situation of the two countries, will perceive it to be impossible that 
WQ should longucontinue to act with effect on a surface as large 
as that of Europe, at the distance of nearly a hemisphere, in the 
maintenance of a system which can be upheld only by the influ- 
ence of iutrigues and terror. For, surely, it will not be seripuj?- 
ly maintained tliat, if the scheme of universal and despotic ascen- 
dancy had been completely realized, we could have calculated* on 
the affection of the native powers. The.i}ji08t.ridicul6usjof all in- 
consistencies, (although our owftitinies have furnished more than 
' one instance of it), is, that of a despot gasping . ^t^f^pularit^^ 
That the British ascendancy would, in itf» wnn^iate operation 
at least> be favourable to the ^Ipw^r cjjwse^ of ^tbo lAaiati^ popula- ^ 
tion, and might therefqife hayo some^xjaw. ttieir gratitude, 

we admit with eagernesi ; ami tp admit this, pay a high tri- 
j^ujte to that exc<?ll^nt .copstitHtio^, whic^ 

- ' gy 
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by the fearful eclipse that has perplexed all the sovcreigris of fo- 
dia * with fear of change, * ' cannot be entirely shorn of the 'beams 
of its beneficence. But, to say nothing else on this point, until 
these lower classes acquire much more of character and of poli- 
tical weight than they have at present, or are likely to have, un- 
der any circumstances, for centuries, — any reliance on their at- 
tachment will inevitably end in more than disappointment. In 
the interim, our domineering friendship must excite the enmity 
of all in that quarter of the wprld, whose enmity is to be ilepre- 
cated whatever is noble, wealthy, powerful, or warlike. 
We might be boasting of the utter exclusion of French influence 
from the neighbourhood of our Indian dominions ; but wc should 
know that, if any untoward accident conveyed a French army 
thither, they might reckon upon as many friends as we had allies^ 
and increase their own retinue by the whole number of our de- 
pendants. We might be receiving, as even now wc too much re- 
ceive, a forced echo to our professions of paternal benevolence 
and inflexible disinterestedness : but the farce would be perfectly 
understood on all hands ; neither the giver nor tlie taker of the 
allgetance could be deceived. It is indeed a miserable symptom 
of the condition of a government, when it is compelled to expend 
its strength in conciliating, not esteem, but compliments ; when 
expressions of regard that are notoriously dissembled acquire a 
real and z necessary value in its eyes ; when it can find its ac- 
count in levying that homage which it has neither the wisdom nor 
the Virtue to deserve. 

Of the drain of blood, treasure, and character, to which this 
system has already subjected us, it is unnecessary particularly to 
Speak \ but let us deduce from the fact the obvious corollary 
in has clades inetdimus^ dum metuiy quam carl esse ac diligiy maluwnts. 
It is indeed a more splendid and captivating employment to be 
parcelling out ceded countries, marching subsidiary troops to in- 
spect every court in Hindustan, and controuling princes by means 
of military residents, than to be less bustling and more useful. 
We have an inherent love of the magnificent, no less than of the 
iharvellbtis. 

• Who that from Alpine heights his laVring eye 
" Shoots round the wide horizon to survey 
Niliis or Ganges rolling ‘his bright wave 
Hirdugh mountains, plains, through empires black 
' wtK shade, 

' Or cOntirients of sand, will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
; .That ihurUiurs at his feet ? * 

But perhaps our particular concert is ^ with this ^ scanty rill ; ’ 

and 
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nnd its Craters, if carefully difitised, will mafce * glad the icity. * 
it is in politics as in conversation. He is not the best meiwer 
of tlic social circle ivho talks the niost, but who succeeds the 
best in promoting general conversation j and he is not the bc?8ft 
statesman who is the greatest doer^ but he who sets others d^ing 
with the greatest success. 

When the magnitude of the subject that has just occupied otir 
attention is considered, we shall not, we trust, be accused of 
having wantonly digressed to discuss it. We have, however, re- 
duced to narrower bounds, the space which we intended; for 
rcct strictures on the author before us. Besides the Historical 
Fragments, this volume contains an unfinished tract by Mr Orme 
on the establishment of the English trade at iSurat ; a dissertation 
on the government and people of Hindostan \ and a eliort papet 
on the characteristic effeminacy Of the Hindoos. 

TTie first of these performances is esti?eindy valuable, iind we 
must greatly regret its incomplete state. It l^ars ‘tfie marks 6f 
the author’s usual style, as also of his indrf?i^igable industry ih 
research. The tract breaks off, like the stories of the Sultana in 
the Arabian Nights. For the amusement of our readers, we are 
tempted to extract the latter part, which, if not the mbst import- 
ant, is tlie most interesting 5 it gives the account of two English 
adventurers, who obtained high distinction in the East^ ^although 
probably our readers have never heard of them. 

< Thefe travellers pafliag by Candabar, arrived at IfpakSfl oil' 

18th uf September, where they tbund Sir Robeit Shirley on departure 
to execute another cninmilTion from tiie Sophy. 

< The means by which the two extraordinary adventurem of that 
name obtained fuch important employment from the ableff and ficrqeft 
fovereigii of the Eaft, would not have borne much reiped in ogr rimes, 
which permit no entbufiafins to cover or coniecrate the latent views of 
luxurious ambition. Anthony Shirley, the elder brother of Robert, 
was a dependant on the Earl of Effex, who fent him, in 4^98, with 
fomc foldiers to fight for the Duke of Ferrara againft the Pope; but, 
by the time they arrived in Italy, the qitarrel was reconciled. £/lex 
nevertheWrs, iinwiflmg that his knight fhould return to Eiigland with 
the derilioti of having done nothing, not only cohfented to his propofal 
of proceeding to Perfia with offer of fprvice to Shah Abbas, lyhofc 
fame had fpread with much reuowa ^rpiighout Europe ; but Jtlfo fur- 

‘‘-niflied him with money and billj* for the journey. . 59 iitley embarked 
from Venice in May 1599, with twenty-five foDowerfij, fomc t>f educa- 
tion, refolution, and amongft ,them his brother Rchi^rt, at that 

time a youth. After various eicapes by fea and land, arrived at. 
Aleppo, where, getting mon^y , for . tlw they proe^ in the 

company of a large caravan to Bagdad, Bhirfey prcrfid&ng Mnklt a 
merchant, who expeded goods by the . f bfft ribis 

the 
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the number of his retioj^* excited fuf^icionsy and all he brought ^as 
feized at the cuftom-houfe ; which reduced them to live on the piece- 
tneal fale of the clothes they wore : his anxiety in this iituation was ob- 
ferved'by a Florentine named Vif^orio Spiciera^ who was proceeding to 
Ormus in Older to embark for China» and had frequently converfed with 
Shirley during the jouniey from Aleppo. He tried by repeated quef- 
tions to difeover his real condition and purpofey but failings made up 
hisiovtn conje^Ures, that .Shirley intended feme fignJtl mifehief either 
aganiif the Tiifrkidi empire, or the Sovereignty of the Portuguefe in la- 
dm, of which the one was as doteftable to his piety, as the other to his 
traffic : ficoni thefc motives, mixed perhaps with admiration of a charac- 
ter, mfBtb kne*tv to psrfonate romantic ttigrtkyy the Florentine deter- 
mined ndt only to extricate hhn from the dangers of his prefent litua- 
tion, but enable him to profecute his views, whatfoevrr they might be. 
The emergency prefled : for the fecond caravan fiom Aleppo was come 
within ten days of Bagdad, and Spicicra knew, that wlien the goods 
which Shirley had pretended to expe^, fhould not appear, he and all 
his followers would be doomed to imprifonment, if pot worfe. Fortu- 
nately, a caravan, returning from Mecca to Perfla arrived at this time, 
and encamped under the walls. Spiciera hired amongfl: them 'camels, 
horfes, with all other neceflarics of travel, and when the caravan was 
ready to depart, revealed to Shirley the dangers which awaited him> 
and the meafores he had taken for his prefci^ation and fuccefs, confirm- 
ing thefe affurances by the delivery of a great funi in gold, and many 
rarities of^great value $ fo much in the whole amount, that Shirley de- 
clines to mention it, becaufo he fays it would not be believed. The 
Floreittine left it to his honour to repay him when he could ; and, 
for five days after the departure of the caravan, diverted fufpicious of 
his efcape by living in Shirley's houfe, to whom he pretended to have 
lent his own, that he might recover in more quiet from a fit of illiiefs ; 
he even requefled the governor for his phyfician, knowing he had none j 
but was afterwards fined feverely for thefe generous colluiloiu^ 

* Fifty Janifaries wefre fent in purfuit of Shirley, but mifled the fcai-a- 
van ; which employed fifty days on the march to Cafbin ; wfiere the 
aids of Spiciera enabled Shirley to equip himfelf and followers in fump- 
tuous array, to live fplcndidly, and to make prefents ; which procured 
commendattions to Shah Abbas, who arrived at Cafoin a month after, 
aiid was Saluted by Shirley and his company at his entrance into the 
city, whetl the king diftingtiifhed him with the nioft honourable notice. 
7'he next day Shirley font the king a prefent of jewels and Italian rari- 
ties, whicdi Were not only curious, but coJlly beyond the cxjiedtation of 
homage j ^d ^ more be profefled'that he had come to offer hir; fer- 
vice^n ht^oWn aceount, and at his own expenfe, the more the king 
inclined beUeve, that the, denial was intended, by concealing, to 
heighten die degsrht compliment of his monarch; and at all events, 
could not cbmplacence of regarding the refort of this ba^id of 

fteangtsut a fignal proof 6f the great extent of his own fame j -wliich 
^hiri^'took care on all occafions to inculcate. 
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« It was the vray pf Shah Abbas, lo Jlifc^^^fe he cnjptojpf^d hj 
familiarities* Shirley was folemn in t^jbaviqur, .pompous Jn ^ocption, 
quick in apprehenfion, and guarded in argument ; and. havin;^ {erred 
both at land and fea, was capable pf fpggefting the military ideas of 
Europe ; which could not fail to attim the attention of a juouarch 
< whofe ruling paflion was the fame of war : he even yifited Smrley in 
^his houfe, to examine a book of fortiheations ; and having,, during a 
daily converfe of fix weeks, treated him more with the refpe^ , 9? a 
gueft than the diftance of a folicitor, on the very day before his depar- 
ture to Caflan, declared him a Mtrza or lord in his fer.vjce, and^-. refer- 
red him to the treafurer ; who, as foon. as the king was goiieit fent to 
Shirley a prefent, which oonfi fled of money to the aniQunt /of J.iikteen 
thoufand ducats, forty horfes, all accoutred; two, intenditd fpr his 
brother and himfelf, with faddles plated with gold, and ,fet vrith f9bics 
and torquoifes ; the others, with iilver and embroidered velvet ; twelve 
camels laden with tents, and all furniture, not only lor the field, but 
for his houfe in Ca/bjn, which like wife was beftovlred on him;, he was 
ordered to follow the king to CalTani from whence he accompanied ^im 
to Ifpahan, and was treated by him with the lame drference as ^hipforc 
he accepted his fervice. 

« Daily and artful fuggeftions prepared the way to the adnee which 
Shirley had long premeditated, that the king fhould renew the w'ar 
againil the Turks, and depute an ambaifador to excite pripces of 
Chriftendom to c:ooperate by fend and fea from the weft, wbilft Perfia 
invaded the Tui kilh territories on the eaft : this commiffion Shirley de- 
figned for himfelf, but avoided the mention. Nevcrthelcfs this inten- 
tion was penetrated by the vixir, and feveral other of the prihcij^l no- 
blemen, who faid that the propofal was the artful fcheme of a /needy 
adventurer, feekiwi.’; the fumptuous.enjoyment of exalted fortune at the 
rifk of an empire : but the king inclined to the war, which he regarded 
as inevitable ; and reafoned, that if the mifllon of Shirley ftiould be 
ineffcftual, the detriment would be no more than the lofs of ex- 
which he fonsfaw would, even in this, event, ir*creafef the/teputa- 
tion of his magnificence, without diminiihing the folid eftimation of his 
abilities* ' . . 

* The ne^tt morning the king went to Shirley's houfe, arid entci^d 
fully into the difeuflion of the war and en^afty to Europe, adding to 
expe& little hope from it, but tp compjy meiely as a tei^qi}y .qf his 
. extreme regard to Sbirfey, ffom whom he hadr^eiyed fuejh irndpubtc^ 
proof of his own, by the fatigue and expe|[^e^'^rh!s . journey 
and the rifts to which be now Jo ea^pofe Wipfelf fpf hlf ,]fet;yice. 

Shidey, in a.very long difeourft,, explained ai|.the. pi:oba]bi^jries.^p^ his 
plan : — that the emperor of Germany was already at vvay ; 

tbaj: the Pope would excite all the other pathplip princ^j/i^ftlicking 
of: with 4he> goveruteeut^lof 

which was fubfervient to the TurkilK e^mf 
r tb^ king . tyoul4 attra^ n^bsmb, Wd^ clirl|tian^ of ^ " arts, 

. - f /I ' ti^dw, 
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tfisk^ ixai <kxilj>iitlMlj #cmU'i^t only lacreafe tbr conferee of 
inf miftrjr^ but' itili^tt^ fi^ mfethodi audkventions of girit otilitf^ 
' efj^atty to tbt idib^ito^nt of hh Waifarei and that tho Hbentl 
fcnifin' of religioa» .vrhicb the kmg wifhed to jnK»inote as a derceodant 
6f Se6» between hie own fdt^edi and tlie Tca*ks» would be encoutuged 
by the intercour& of chriftiansi whom they would be accullomed to fee 
drmkiog wine^ and eaeiri(i%. othe)* tolerkncea^ which the Turkt held 
in ideteftation. 

' * The king ftill dauttouily avoided any exprefOoas which might indi« 
cate iduch expedation^ or any folicitude of afllftance from the chriftiati 
]^hc^s$ in which he properly maintained his own dignity, by not 
' tndmff to the report of a Granger fuch a confeffion of the hopes or 
wifhes lie might entertain ; but appeai'ed much content with the proba^ 
bility of drawing European merchants to his country ; for the increafe 
of its trade had long been a principal attention of his government. Oji 
this ground he confeoted to the embalTy, and rcquir^ Shirley to un- 
dertake it ; who, after many apologies of his infufficiency, accepted 
the comndhion with as much fatisfa^ton as he had pretended diffidence. 
Shiriey requefted, that a young noblemait of diftindtion, named Aifaxi 
Cawn, might accompany him, to be the witnefs of his condudi $ which 
ivaa grant^, but foon after revoked by reafon of his marriage with au 
aunt of tfee king 5 when Shirley, to conciliate the vhtir, and othev mi- 
nifters, accepted Cuchin Allabi, a man of ordinary rank, and fufpedlcd 
chara&r. Aa Shirley could not pafs through the Turkiih dominions 
to Aleppo, excepting in difguife, it was refolved that he fhould proceed 
through Ruffia ; which at this time was fo little fnrquented by triivcU 
leiSy and fo fufpicious of them, that the king fent forward one ^ of his 
officers as an ambaitador to the Czar, in order to announce his miflion, 
and to procure him good reception through tlie country. 

‘ The day before the day appointed for bis departii^, the king vi- 
fit^d him, as if to recapitulate all the points of the various tiegociatioAi 
he had entrufted to his eondu^ ^ and noW, with his uTaSl fore-* 
and fagacity, broke his laft propofal, which, although diAated by 
warrantable fufpiefon, he clothed with the garb of elegant compkmeiit. 
It Was, that Robert Shirley Ihould remain at his court during his bro- 
ther's abfence. Robert was pfefent i and, witliout waiting his bro . 
tber’t aAfwer, proffered btmfelf to remain. This refolution produced 
ft ftr'rangenient in the retinue of Anthony ;• and feserid of his Eng- 
iifll fottowers Wer^kfe with Robert. The king, as the lalt complknent, 
According tbShirleyV Marion, rode, with him, when he fet out, ftx 
tftiies on the dray from Ifpahftn ; and then, he fays, took leave of him« 
t^lt vHthottt'ifearr} although they khd never (poke to one another, but 
■'throtti&aifdn ' s' ' / • 

' * W not without evil chances, before 

they found the am- 

oi^HiriJostau, dentate infotma^ 

tibfii and are drawn up with great dearness. The autlior justly 
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f bscrv^Sy that ‘ all .geW'raj i(U»as ajre subject to exception ; ^ and, 
in fact, wo do not always agree with him \ But we have not time 
ti*) enter Into any dcthjjcd e^ipositioii of our ideas on the points of 
did'oroncc./ Certainly a very unfavourable impression of the In- 
tiiau character will bo produced on the minds of his readers ; al- 
though, wo fear, an impression but two just. The following are 
the autlici’s coiidiidiug'rcflections on this subject, reflections less 
roinarkablo fv)i; originality than for truth. 

‘ riavin^v hi ought to a conclufion this effay on the government and 
people of Tudortan, T cannot refrain from making the reflexions which 
fo ohvioiidy arife from the fubjeX. 

‘ C!n ilManlty n'ndicates all its glories, all its honour, and all' its re- 
verence, when we behotcl the moft horrid 'impieties. avowed amofjgft the 
n^Uious On whom its influence does not fhine, as alftioris neceflary in the 
cofiiiBon iOrduX of life: I mean poifonings, treachery, and affaffina- 
tionvin tht fons of ambition ; rapines, cruelty, and extortions, in the 
iniuiiU'rs of juftice, 

1 leave divines to vindicate, by more fanctified rtfleXions, the caufe 
of their reliijiori and their God. 

* The fona of liberty may here behold the mighty ills to \vhlch the 
llaves of a defpotic power muft be fubject ; the fpirit darkened and de- 
prefled by igrorance and fear ; the body tortured and tormented bypu- 
inflicted without juftice and without meafure: fuch a contraft 
to the bitflings of iibeity, heightens at once the fenfo of our’happinefs, 
iinvl our 7 ,r;d for the prcfervaiion of it. * p. 454.' 

. Vvf could’ miuli wish, however, the writer had entered 
a little nur/e ch^eply into an exanunation of the causes of those 
evils wli.cli lic hci • dc]>Ioves, and, above all, into the means pf 
rmiodyiiii; them. Tlie legislators of India arc under imperious* 
^.‘bligatiOi’.s to Lci.tov/ far greater attention, than they have yet* 
thought proper to allot for tkit end, on the condition of their^ 
A.siat:i<^.ubject‘:. It is a condition, in many respects, tlegraoed 
and dc^orabie. The Hindoo character seems deficient both in 
energy and in principle ; \vhile all that tlie'Mahoinedaii pos^icsses 
■ ^ the former is employed in showing his contempt for^tlie latter. 
To improve the state of thci»e men, to exalt them in the scale of 
rational beings,, to give them knowledge and morals, is therefore 
an object iiigldy to be desired. ^AVc know, indeed, that somd , 
pet sops -jiiVL* for cufting very short aJl the niceties of tliis subject', 
liy imputing .all the misfortunes. of, Asia to its cptincxion with. 

nnd’ by maintaining that one grand reyolutipn; in the 
whole system of our management dii liidi», - is the. rpajiy ^event 
from ,wlvich • quarter of. wwld can cxpect> 3 it}y,^reliejf. A 
countr^ governed by a natioii of foreigners atja,ffi4!^nsevQf;twely9 
js:ccvtainly not in chxpnist5hccs ,tbqi>iQs^ 
ahltMJiHt can'W concehuij buf, withe ui ordering far into the, 

fiubjocr. 
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sMljject,' ^ will rehtiire here to lay down this canon, tlut, if we 
ctpect' any great’ Jhiprovement of the condition of our Asiatic 
subjects, within any reasonable time, from regulations simply po- 
litical, we mournfully deceive 6uTsolves. No repeals, no enact- 
ments of a political nature will effect this mighty ohjegt. Nothing 
xvill do, but the direct importation of that knowledge and those 
arts, which India so much Wants, and so little desires: 

* It will be understood that, in somewhat expanding this senti- 
ment, we are iil no way committing ourselves on the important 
question, by what constitution we may best govern oiir depend- 
encies ih'HindOstan* We have by nature, or by second nature, 
a sore antipathy against all exclusive comp&nVes^ in.. themselves, 
whether they arc social, commercial, or political'^ yet we know 
that these ard sometimes necessary plagues, and 1^ a discussion 
respecting them, especially when they are onjb^Mpblished, in- 
volves a vast variety of considerations. With rjpUt ;to our In- 
< dian system, on a slight review of it, we should be apt to say, 
that, on the whole, commercial reasons Seem to be against it; 
and political reasons in its favour. But ther<^ are sorhe vulgar 
misconceptions with regard to the infltiencd of this System on 
tlie native population of British India, to whitih we cannot but 
advert. This influence is siipposed to embody itsell in two cry- 
ing evilsi the oppression of our Asiatic subjects during the resi- 
dence of the British among that body, and the drain of Asiatic 
Wealth at their Hepattare, 

'riiat the charge of oppression against the Anglo-Indian resi - 
dents, had at one time more foundation, cannot be questioned. 
Ihe representations indeed of this matter were much e.vaggeral- 
.but, after the average allowance for parallax and refraction, 
iHlfed. from the truth by no conj>iderable error. ^ At present, the 
ilH^^d light that has for Some time prevailed through -the va- 
departments of the Company's governntentsj the reforms 
that have taken place in them^ and, much more than allj the state 
of the judicial department, have materially altered the case. To 
chhrge here on the items of t-his statementj etert wete it possible, 
is ridt requisite'. It is eno^Ugh to say,, that to'supposc the 
ence of such monstrous ibuses ils are frequently chaiged on tlic 
constitution of the government alluded to; under the very eye oi 
a pure and effleienr system of judicaturei is against all reason. 
The calamities which afflict our fellow-subjects m HindoStaiu arc 
of another kind, and have another origin; 

‘ On thi^ topic there is much misconception of fa^tsj bn tJje 
other subject of .charge; We mean, the drain of wealth which 
Ihffla sus^tns'by her dependence on this country, there is equal 
absurdify erf reasoning.' The tfue«/*//.vof the erroneous senti^ 

' ! ' B d mciu^ 
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ments that have so often been delivered ph this m>int| aiid deli- 
vered too occasionally' in' Parliament, W taW to be an bid pithy 
sayyig, with which .the echoes of Change-Alley are famuiar \ 
namely, that should hi spust nj^here ii is made. This sapient 
adage we shall leave unmolested, except by. humbly intimatiiig,^ 
that there is some little inaccuracy in calling the mere removal' ox 
wealth, which has been fairly earned, so mdeh clear loss f since 
the very circumstance of its being earned implies, that, when first 
appropriated by an individual, it was replaced by some equiva- 
lent, either in labour, or in a more tangible shape. A similar re- 
mark applies to this supposed drain of the resources of Hindbs- 
tan. I'he fortunes acquired in that country, nrr ultimately re- 
mitted home in the' shape of commodities; arid' if not remitted 
home, they be expended in the purchase of commodities 

on tlie spot. diiference then can it make, whether an un- 

productive ^laflRer, (for such, commercially speaking, is a 
wealthy retired gentleman), having once purchased a given quan^ 
tity of the , raw Or worked produce of a country, consumes it 
one place or in another, if, ui both cases, it be consumed by him- 
self ? None, evidently, as to the effect produced, excepting that 
the scene bf consumption gains a clear addition to its stock m his 
old clothes, and the refuse of his table. It is true, that the kind 
of commodities which his weall^ is expended in purchasii^^ is 
not in both cases the same. If he remits his gains home in ithe 
form of mercantile articles, his fortune must have, in the 'fi^t' 
instance^ found its way into the hands of the Astatic artibii ; if 
lie lives abroad,' it is, in the first instance, employed in buying 
palaces and bungaU es, and maintaining grooms and elepbailit-ariv- 
crs. The question which we are considering cannot fail tb 
mind the rwder of the absurd lamentations, which we 
commonly hear, oh the calamities sustained by the Iridi excHS 
from the remittances of wealth to Irish ^sentees in .E^I^ 

Still we do not deny, that the picrpetual efSux of men of w^at^^ 
and influence fromTlindost^, is, in man'yrespectk, arreal^^il '; a$ 
the absence of great landed proprietors from theif estates 13 a real ; 
evil. Ah We coiitend for, is, that of these evils the posttiv^' df- 
minutton, and the ultimate failure of the means" and pfodticie bf 
British Imlia, cannot form a part^ < " ‘ - 

British India, therefore, has no reason to kfok wi& ’jai^cular 
jealousy on the^ another couiitry :^e wish that- hW kihafeitanea 
experienced as little unldndtiess from themselves,^ as *they 
at the hands of their BVidsh masters.' The fghorance’ andi 
vices now habccual to ttot class of men, be 
we can hope to make them happier y itvi ihese^ 
never be removud^ by ifegulationa of i nature simply politic^V 

whether 
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whether these regubtipfi|^ immediately affocfc the Company’s ser- 
vants or t^ir AsLalic.saD|ects« England onghtj we are satisfied^ 
to malcc sbenuqns and efforts to instruct the native’ popu- 
lation within her dominions^ to enlarge their minds, and to refine 
their morals. . Not a single effort of this kind has hitherto been 
made ; none, at least, worthy of notice, 

A state of society , is, perhaps, condcivable, in which more, 
or, at least, not less, may be effected, by diffusing the light of 
knowledge and morals by political provisioiis, which, gradually 
introdiwing the forms of free government and refinement, and 
scooping out all the channels of improvement, may induce the 
latent energies of a people tacitly to devebp themselves, than 
by immediate attempts to disseminate knowledge and to create a 
spirit of improvement. A savage may, in some cases, be more 
manageable by discipline than by doctrine; and this certainly is 
the condition of infants, who may be regarded as savages in epi* 
tome, llie first division of the common lands of a rude tribe 
into separate portions, though a‘ measure adopted perhaps capri- 
ciously, and without any distinct prospect of the advantages like- 
ly to come from it, would produce the most important efiects on 
manners and habits of the uncivilised, proprietors. But when 
a community is already organized, when customs have long been 
fixed, to readjust or remodel existing iusututions, requires .great 
delicacy of hahd; for this is to repair a machine in motion.^ 
Sudden aiteratigns, could they be made safely, would be made in 
a great measure fruitl^sly; society, however cljanged, by a sort 
Qi imperfect elasticity^ reverts part the way to its ancient posi- 
tion ; and it is only by a ted^us succession of short movements, 
a small portion. of every successive impulse being sacrificed, that 
anv great and permanent revolution can be effected. Besides 
thlR the experiment is doubtful ; evils, by. the lapse gf time, ‘be- 
come squared and adapt&l to each other, and acquire a kind of 
practical fitness ; so that, to remove an evil, is not always to 
mend matters. Surely, in such a case, the most eligible course 
isj, to tranfuse through the mass of the people the vis vivax of 
knowledge and virtue, which will far more quickly and complete- 
ly bring to pass the desired improvement, than all tlie municipal 
regulations in the w-orld. Forms (wc say with Mr Hume) are 
iiot jndi^erent^, but tbeu their use is, not so much to rouse a 
dormant^ ais to ^shrine and perpetuate an eaUting*, spirit of moral 
ahd/iii^Uectuai improvement., llrey must preserve it, rather 
than cieate. jt j .they must follow, not lead., 

qnunciated, are not new 5 ' but they 
ap|il^ most emphaticalk tp. the question before us. The. calmly 
opstmataattaclnncut^of the Hindoos tg dicir ubages and institu- 
^ D d 3 rio.iV 
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tions, has passed into a proverb ; and though perhaps somewhat 
shaken, it is still strong. Every thing among that people is rOi 
gulatett b/ the fwj and the book of precedents. With 

respect to the majority of them, this prejudice, may observe, 
is not, like that of ^:he Bramin^, a prejudice founded on a clear* 
tronvictiOn that their institutions arc indissolubly connected witJl 
their own interest. It is a |nere animal affcctjot?, not a senti* 
nient ^ it is not the force of gravitation, but that of inertia. Now, 
such a prejudice as (:his, at once sturdy and irrational, i^ of a sott 
to combine in itself, in the highest possible ratios, the t>vo pro-^ 
perties of * resisting a direct, and of yielding to a circuitous, at- 
tack. It caiinbt be forced, but it may be cheated. The instifu- 
fioii of rasfery for example, which so prepostert)iisiy graduates the 
v/holc Hindoo comnuinity, could pot perhaps be effectually dcr 
ftroyed by a scries of merely politipal contrivances, in some cen- 
turies 5 but when once a large quantity of knowledge and moral 
feeling call be communicated to those that .grovel at the fpot of 
the scale, their frightful and fantastic distinctions will quickly 
and silently disappear j for a peopl^ worthy of freedoin can never 
remain slaves. • ' 

Of considerations so obvious as these, it may be inquired,— an 
inquiry certainly at least as useful as it curious, — whence it hap- 
pens tnat they have not more imperiously forced themselves on the ' 
notice of the legislators of British India f Without declaiming on 
the defect of foresight jaiid the scantiness of principle too frequent 
among rulers, topics which yet might afford room for sorr^efhing 
more solid than declamation, v/e shall notice one circumstance 
that may, , In the present instance, h^ve tended to throw into 
tlie shade the momenpus truths, of which we have attempted 
so rude a delineation. It has been the fortune, perhaps in 
some y.espects the gW fortune of India, to receive lavi-^s f?Om 
a nation infffnitely superior to herself in knowledge and in so- 
cial morality; and* henfe her internal constitution has acquired 
^omo improvements which, by Ih® mere development of its own 
energies, it could not very speedily have received. Of the ad- 
vantages thus obtained, ^he greatest is evidently the upright ad- 
ministration of public justice V for although, in this department, 
much may be effected by tbe vigour of an enlightened despot, 
ret, in [the natural order of things,' the jurisprvidence of a coun- 
16 try can pever be secured 4n iu purity;^ un^il the judicial power 
be laid the feet of public opinibri. India, however, has' deriv- 
ed her judges and her counsellors from the West,* men,* not only 
(urnishetl with those ideas and feelings which can by matiired op- 
Ij among i free and enlightene*d people, but also exercising their 
iun^fipns, tlipugh at* the distan(;e of so iti^y hundred leagues^ 

' V * v - ' under 
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^ndeffjlhe eyes of their countrymen at, home* In this manner she 
has received some warmth hght from the very reflexion of 
•British liberty and the! populace of England may bo said, un- 
consciously, to hayO' become guarantees tor the rights of their fel- 
low-subjects ill, the East. Eot it^hoiild never be forgotten, thjt 
the benefits thus circuitously conveyed, are necessarily of limited 
extent; the pure administration of justice, though a good thirtg, 
is not every thing ; hi the civil ^constitution of that country, a 
hundred evils .remain unremedied, and perhaps by any politic,'! 
provisions irremediable ; nor is it uminpbrt'ant to remark, tliat 
the very circumstance of the governors of India being foreigners, 
must necessarily render them singularly tender and scrupulous 
in endeavouring to prganiize afresh that distorted frame of society, 
which has so thoroughly warped and choked her natural capabi- 
lities. 

We have now taken, a rapid view of this subject, and can only 
leave it to the consideration of those who have a .proper feeling 
<yf. its importance. Whether our sentiments are just or not, of 
this we feel confident, that we do not overrate the magnitude of 
the questions at issue- India has long been considered by all 
well-informed men, a vital member of British empire ; as a 
brilliant theatre for oUf prowess, and an efficient source of our 
wealtlv How ardently is it to be wislied that the time may ar- 
rive, when it shall be rather exacted as a scene of more soiul 
glory, as distinguished by our paternal government, und o\ir tii.- 
uinphs over ignorance and barbarism .! 


Art. X- Observations upon the Marine Barmneter made difrinjr 
JFjXami nation of the Coasts of New fiolland ajid New Shuth 
in tlu* Tears 1801, 1808, «//(/ 1803. By Kfinder.s, 

Esq. Commander of* his Majesty^s 3hip Investigator, in a Lor- 
ter to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Ban. K. B. Jf*. R, 8.. 
8:c. &c. &c. (^From FhiL Jrans, Pt. IL for I80o.) 

obeervqtions are of .considerable importance, hatli to ino- 
teorological science, and to the practice pf na;/igariun. I.v 
the former point of view, we look upon them with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction, as, tending to remove the stigma so long attached v» 
meteorology,— that it is wdiolly conversant hi details, and un- 
connected with generarpiinciples. These observations of Cap- 
tain Flinders, are. by no means liable to such an impuhtion. 
He k^pt a regular journal of the weather by three dally notices ; 
has selected from his diary only such parts as can b>: 

‘ ' I) d 4 V. cynip't' '’<J 
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compared and cl:iS3i6ed, gzid as lead, of ^pxmqnentei to 
. neral conclusions, 'fhe. value of his remarks to the practieel 
vigator is equally appar^ent; } for the rough statement of hisi ger.'^ 
neral inference is^ that he furnishes a jkind of test^ whereby' ther 
neighbourhood of land maV be asc^l^ined in unknpwtl seas^ and ' 
gives us a new means or correcting; some former criteria of? 
changes in the weather. Captain Flinders collected his 
tions ^luripg a voyage pf discovery in which .he vi^as ongag^d^?! 
After bringing it to as satisfactory a conclusion , as certain 
toward circumstances, would perniiti he was most unfortunately 
captured, and carried into the Isle of France, from wheaceithe::*!, 
interesting communication before us is 'dateil. It give» us ,reiil 
satisfaction to think, that, after so many hardships, hiis long c^P^* 
tivity is now likely tq be ended, in cQns^[uence.of the good 
derstanding which, so much to the honour of both parties, :.has v 
not ceased to subsist between the Royal hlociety and we National 
Institqte. The marine barometer, with which these observations^^ 
were ^ladc, was one tlu^t had been used in Captain Cook's voy-r^. 
agesl l^ts height was regularly taken at day»break, > noon, and 
ciglA^n the evening i as was also the height of tlie thermome-'^ 

The most important, inference to which Captain Flinders has 
been led hy his observations, relates to a connexion between the 
rise or, fall of the barometer, and the direction of die wind ip rei* 
spcct of sca or land* He has found,, almost universally, dmdng* 
his examination of the .New Holland coaste, that for some time ^ 
previous to the wind shifting, tbe barometer was affected ( that v 
when the wind blowing from land veered round and came- 
from the sea, the mercury rose ^ that a contrary change of wind 
sunk h ; and that, although these changes of the barometer did 
not always, arrive at their maximum until the corresponding ! 
changes in the direction had taken place, yet the. approaching.^ 
change of wind might be in general predicted from an incipient 
vise or fall of the mercury. In proof of these conclusions, he ' 
has rather given us-apeC'imeas of his most decisive observations, 
than a display of the whole, evidence by which he was led tov 
them i for, indeed, this would be equivalent to a copy of bis 
jounials* And among ^e specimens which ^ he has selected,, we 
shall n^ntion one or two of the most strildngi^ in order to show 
, on what kind of^ proofs his inierences rest. ' ; ^ . \ ; 

We consider the two observations whieJ) follow .ar petEuliariy 
roneWive., . are takenfrom the navigationof the sonth^ast.- ^ : 

'I hre^jiegr^ to the Enti:eca8teaux*9 Archipelagb,i die wind ^ 
blowing rrqm B, S. R., the mercury fell to 29i65y and, kt two ^ 
hours after, thoi wind dame from W. N. W.> very^ light, /fke ; 

wind 
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wind fh^fl leered fbUi^ to S. S; W. clear of the land i qnd the 
mercoff ifOfe to tfidugfe the wind was fttong and the’ 

weather^ thick; As the wind fliifted round to S.* E. it rofe to ' 
30. 1 6, and' the* weather became clear. This was altogether a 
lea wind ^ but» though the fine weathtf continued » the mercury 
fell again to 29.73, puiTing routid to N. N. E.,^ 

which was off the lanch The wind then fiiifred once more io 
S. W. 5 and though it blew frdfh, with thick weather^ the mer- 
cury to afcendi and performed the fame revolutions of Tirc^^ 
^nd fall^ on' the wind and weather going again through the fame 
fottiine* ' ^ . 

In^ going up one of the inlets on' the fouthern coafi, they had 
frefli oreezeS from S. S. W. to S. S. E., with both dear and 
thkk weather; but the mercury rofe gradually from 30.08 to 
30.2^. A land wind, with finer weather, funk it to below 30; 
and it fen to 29.56 when the wind became variable; The wind 
then blew fteadily from the S; ; and this was precedeil by a rife 
6 f the mercuryvto 29.94 ; it continued rifing to 30.28, and fdl 
to 2^9*90 on the wind becoming variable, and then falling altoge- 
ther.: After this calm, the mercury began to rife, and a gale 
came on. The gale began in the N. W., but fiufted fuddenly.to 
S. S. W.f where it continued with much violence, and the mer- 
cury rofe to 30.25. 

Prom fuch obfervarfons as thefe, k appears that a land wind 
on the fouth coaft made the mercuty fall, and a fea wind caufed 
it to^Hfe, without any reference to the thfeknefs or cleaniefs of 
the weather; So fatlsfied was Captain Flinders of Ais pefition, 
that on one occafion he feems to have regulated his cefndufions 
refpe£king the dkedion of the coaft according to his barametri- 
cal obfervations. For, on the coaft of the' ifte of St Francis of 
Ngyts, finding the mercury ftanding mtich dower than it ever 
had done before with eafterly, and chiefly S. E. wind^, he con- 
cluded that the land muft trend more to the fouthward than had 
been fuppofed. The coaft was then unknown to him ; but his 
fubfequent pavigation proved that the conjeflure was well found- 
ed. - - ■ . 

In cafe the foregoing inferences, drawn from obfervations on 
the foutii coaft, ihouM be affected by the dirc£lion of the winds, 
and not by their reference to the land or fea, Captain Flinders 
proceeds to give us the* rtfult of his obferuations on the caft 
cOaft of New HoHatid: ^Thc evidence aftbrded by his barome- 
trical journal, during, a fiayof ten weeks at Port Jackfon, is pe- 
culiarly conclufivc.in favour of the infeteftees afibr^ded by the 
navigation of the fouth >c6a'ft. * Eafterly winds, almoft blWays 
accotepanied with rainy and fqiially weather, M»cre foretold and 

accompanied 
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accompanied by a rife of the barometeiv .The mercury generally 
fi:ood,' during their continuance, at 30.205 higher if rfie win^ 
Ararrte from fouth of E. S. li. ; lower if it came from the north 
,of that points Settled winds from W. N. and S. W.. with 
fine weather, niade the mercury fall, and during their continuy 
ance it fiood at ;29.6o ; and Colonel Pat&rfon, commander of the 
troops at Port Jackfon,. and a Fellow of the Royal Society, has% 
it feemfl, adopted a ruje of foretelling changes of weather the 
very reverfe of the common one. He always expefts bad wea- 
ther when the mercury rifes, and fine weather, with wefterly 
winds, when it falls. It is to be remarked, that the very winds 
which raifed ithc barometer on the fouth coaft,. viz. W. S. W. 
and S. W., caufed it .here to fall; and thofe ^‘hicli lowered the 
barometer on the fouth coaft, vi^. N. IJ., caufec} it here to rife. 
Pn both coafis,. winds ftom S. S. W., S. £., and round to 
raifed the mercury, being in both cafes fea winds. While winds 
from N. round to W. N. W- being laud winds in both cafes^ 
made the mercury fall on both coails. 

On the refults of thefe obfervations, and of the foregoing 
comparifon between the journals of the barometer on the two 
coails, Captain Flinders juiUy placed great reliance. He Teemed 
to have c(i;abU(hed it «^$ a general fa<^, that in thofe feas the rife 
of the mercury was an indication of an approaching fea wind, 
and its fall- of a wind from the fliore. It is very eafy for us, 
fpeculating in our clofet upon the theory of winds and their con-.# 
nexion with the barometer, to talk of drawing a general inferr 
ence on this with conjiience^ But when .the philolbpher 

chances to be a icaman on a very dangerous coaft, it will be ad« 
mittecl that the ftrength of this confidence is put to a teft fome- 
what more fevere ; and we find, iievcrthelefs, that Captain Flin- 
ders ftaked the lafety of his lliip, and the exillence of himfelf 
and his crew on the truth of the above propofition. We for- 
merly .(Np. IV^ Art- American ^ranfaEliom) gave* a ren^arkable 
^nftance of the prompt and fuccefsful application of fcientific in- 
i^uiries to a pra^lical purppfe, in o,ur account of Mr Strickland’s 
admirable remarks upon the ufe of the thermometer to navigators 
yn.thc gulf ftream. The following paffage, w^h Virc mfadl 
from the paper of Captain Flinders, is equally intefefting in the 

lame point of view'. 

< The barometer was of gre t fervicc to'thc in the intelligation of 
thU, dangerous part of the tall coaft, where the fhip commonly fur- 
xqunded with rocks, fhoals, iftands, or coral reefs. Near the main 
•Jand,^ if the fea breeze was dying off at^night, and the mercury defcetid- 
inj^i I m^de ho fcruple of 'ancl^ring near the fhore, kooWitig that 
would either be a oalm^ or a ivind would come 'olf the land but tf the 

mercury 
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mercury kept up, I ftretched off, ?n the expeftatlon that it would frcflir 
en up Sjl^ain ir» a few hours. Among 11 the barntr reefs, when tlic wiml 
Was dying away, the barometer told me, alitioft ctiiaiuly, from what 
quarter it would next fpring up.. If the mercury ftood at go. ij, or 
oear it, and was rifing, 1 expeC^d the p«tjper tri|de wind ; aii<) if lugh- 
cr, that it wdold be well from the fouth^vard, or would blow frtlh ; 
and if it v^^asup to 3P-30, both^ The falling of the meremy to 3C.10 
was an indicatibn of a breeze from the non h^ead ward ; and its delcent 
below 30 inches, that it would fpring up, or Hiift roimd to ihc^ well* 
ward* .This regularity of connexion between the barometer and the di- 
re^ioo of the wind, i^j perhaps too great to be expc<?lcd at a different 
lime of the year ; and it is probable, that we Ihould not hdve found it 
continue To ilridlly, had our flay amongft the barrier reefs been mach 
prolonged.' p. ayr, 252, 

D.uring Captain Flinders’s navigation on the north ^ of Neur 
Holland, the state of the ship, which , was disabled, or rather 
worn out fey hard service, obliged him to return before he had 
ftearly completed liis examination of that coast. His obscrvatioiH 
02^ thd barometer, therefore, are much less perfect in this braneJt' 
of his voyage, aiid are, besides, less satisfactory from the small- 
ness of its variations in that low latitude. One general conclu- 
sion was, however, pretty uniformly presented by them. Winds 
from N, and N. W., which made the mercury stand lower than 
any other on the south and east .coasts, raised it on the outer part 
of the north coast even with worse weather : while winds from 
S. E., which made the mercury stand highest, on the south and 
cast coastSj, depressed it on the north. It appears likewise, that 
the S. W, wind raises the mercury on the south and west coasts, 
depresses it on the east, and makes it fall lower than any other 
on the north. Captain Flinders observes, very ju' tly, that in con- 
sidering these general facts, we should keop in view the dilferent 
effects which different winds produce on the barometer at sea In 
the soutlierii hemisphere, when no land is near enough to affect 
their course. It is known that a south wind, in such circum- 
stances^ tends to raise the mercury, and a north wind to depress 
it, probably from the greater density of the air carried by the 
former j arid, in like manner, an east wiiul raises, and a west de- 
presses the mercury, from what cause it is not so easy to disco* 
very. These circumstances must be kept in view, as modifying 
the conclusions which we may draw from barometrical, observa- 
tions, where the vicinity of hud interferes. Thus, when a south 
wind appears on the north coast to depress the mercury some- 
what, and a north wind to raise it, w^e must consider that the 
i^cal effect of the land is much greater than this difference ; be- 
caiixS'e, were there no land in the neighbourhooil, the south wind 
would raise thr mercury, and the north would depress it. 
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Captain Flinders gives an Ingenious and very sensible theory to 
explain these efFects of land and sea vtrihds. He thinks the firit 
portion of air brought jn frpm the sea fe forced upwards by the^ 
land which it encounters, but in a slanting direction along the 
Inclined plane of the land : the next portion is stopt and pushed 
upwards in like manner ; but has a shorter space to pass through,' 
inasmuch as the former portion goes along the two sides, and the 
^ latter along the third side of an obtuse angled triangle : the sU'c- 
' ceeding portions of air, in this manner, meet the summit of the 
land before the first portions, and cause the latter to eddy and 
stagnate ; therefore, a stream of aii in blowing above thi/ por- 
tion in a slanting direction, and compressing it tO a great degree, 
its density is thus increased. Captain Flinders has not given us 
any means of bringing this explanation to the test, by obsctVa- 
tions on two points, which would nearly decide the matter } 
the effects of distance from the shore ; '^eeondh^ the ejects of va- 
rious kinds of coast. If his theory is just, the sea Wind cannot 
raise the mercury at any great distance from the shore/ ai^d must 
raise it to different heights at different distances \ and this t^nge 
inu8t.be affected by the height of the land against which the wind 
blows.^ It is needless to add, that both Captain Fiindiefs*s theory, 
and this remark on the means of proving or disproving it, apply 
conversely to the effects of land winds in depressing the mer- 
cury. . / 

This interesting paper concludes with some general remarks, 
calculated to assist ‘ practical navigators in the judgments which 
they may form of the approaching changes of weather, or 6f 
wind, by consulJing the barometer. Of these it is not necessarv' 
to make any abridgement. But we cannot close this article, witlt. 
out expressing oiir sincere tegret at the confinement which Cap- 
tain Flinders has already undergone, in addition to the rtcceisary 
hardships of liis undertaking, and our hopes that a speedy, re- v, 
kase may restore him to this country, and to the republic! of 
science, which he is so well qualified to serve with distinction. 


Akt.^XL Bensons, for not making Peace.^,with Bimoparte.. .B'f : 
William Hunter, ?sq. ^ Svo^ pp* 78./ J^ondon. Stockdale;- 

1806. ' r 

"X’ms is indeed but a middling pamphlet^ and we admjfthat in 
*^;-^apologp is duet to Q4ir nesidors for inserting ain account of It 
Jfournal; This apoldgy; hoii^ev^r, is v§ry easily Ju 

Ae nature 'of the subjecty and the knientible^extent to Which the * 

prejudices 
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preju4jl^9 of the authot prevail. It is too true* that the bulk of 
the people, in. this pountry hold the same opinions which Mr Hun- 
ter „,has very unnecessarily recommended^ by wrapping them up 
in a great deal of indiiFerent eloquence. The cry which he makes 
against peace, is, we fear, still the war-hoop of a vast pioportimi 
of . our countrymen. . No doubt they will open their eyes, in the 
course of time, to the folly of such sentiments i but much, per-^ 
Iiaps irreparable, mischief may be done both to this country uiid 
to the continent, while the delusion lasts ; and it is the duty of 
aH .godd. citizens, who do not suffer under the same malady, to 
contribute their endeavours towards accelerating the eurc of their 
less fortunate brethren. 

As to Mr Hunter, we believe he is, like many of the partizans 
of eternal war, a perfectly well-meaning man. From a retro- 
spect of. W former pamphlets, we find him also to be a consist- 
ent one. him as such; and our respect is propor- 
tioned to the value of honesty and consistency in political writers, 
apd to. the rarity of such qualities in the present times. We dif- 
fer^ however, with him in every one sentiment which he expres- 
ses on this grave subject \ and we have the additional misfortune 
of npt adnnring the manner in , which he brings forw«ird his opi- 
nions. If we enter a little into the question, (and we shall touch 
upon it at no great length on the present occasion), let it not be 
said ,^t we are devoting the pages of a literary journal to discus- 
sions of party politics, and to the shortlived topics of the day.. 
The question at issue is one of universal occurrence in the affairs 
of nations, as it is one of paramount importance ; for there 
nothing in Mr Hunter's arguments (may w^e call them ?) against 
peace, which will not apply to every war as well as. the present 
and if we-are to blame with him the late attempt at negociation. 
We no grounds upon which any effort to rescue mankind froius 
the first of all evils, can ever be defended. 

Mr Hunter’s leading position is, that peace with France must 
not he thought of while her present chief magistrate has any in- 
fluence in her affairs. .After sta>cing this generally, and exhorting 
the country ^ to throw away a useless scabbard, since wc can only 
sheathe the sword to our shame or our destruction, ’ he suspends 
riie reasonings * on which he has founded an unalter abk judgment y ’ 
in order to insert a laboured panegyric upon the third coalition. 
Into diis field we have no mind to follow him. In truth, w& 
find oudT^eives bewildered at the outset ; for if that league ^ was* 
the piost $)fniidable .that evgr sj^ang up in European com- 
it'^as * of all leagues, the one which appeared 
to inttwo a succ^sful issue * every thing wa3 

done 
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done towards its success which depended on England ^~if ^ no 
precaufion on our jiart was overlooked — no arrangement or com- 
bination wanting— nothing omitted which political sagacity could 
accomplish or devise, * wc are altogether at a loss to fancy how 
it could have failed. Mr Hunter, > indeed, gives us a long ha- 
rangue against success, which, it would appear, k a matter of no 
importance in politics ; and he adds the following scntencej in 
which we entirely coilc at, so far as we we comprehend it. ‘ All 
that depends on man, ’ says he, ‘ in Speculating on the contin- 
gency of future events, is, to dcliberkte cooll^^ to resolve firmly^ 
to rouse inactivity, to %‘epress rashness^ to nvcigh times and circim-^ 
stances f to quadrate ends avith means, ’ (p. 8.) This contains, We 
believe, the whole secret bf our failures in .continental affairs ; 
and we find, at legist, as good a reason for the ruin of the third 
coalition, in the above description of how it should have been 
foriiied, as in our auMior^s subsequent commentaries upon the his- 
tory of its fate, .According to him, this best of possible plans 
iiiiscaiTied^ froni the unlucky. concurrence of seven impossible c- 
vents, together with the * total absence of common sense * oh 
die part of the enemy. Now", as this account of the matter is 
extremely ingenious, and as our readers may probaibly think it 
impossible for ary man to print such a thing, we shall extract the 
following passage, to coiivincc thefti of its existence. 

* Mad even one of thofc chances which followed each other with 
fuch rapidity, and vvhicli no luinlan forefight could imagine, failed, 
napaite waa undone. The defection of the elector of Bavaria ; the pre- 
liutnre rnovemenM of Audria, boi(i in point of didaiicc and time; the 
towaidiee or tieacUcry of Mack ; the hcfiiation pf tlic King of Pruffia ; 
die iliipidity of the prince of Auetfberg; the indiferetion of the £mae- 
t;>f of Ruliia ; and, laftly, the treaty of Prcfbnrg ; — fuch, was the dc- 
vfldpmtnt pf events, which, before they happened, appeared placed , 
bejond the verge of pofliibiliiy, and iVliich ytt were all indifpeufably 
neceffary to Buonaparte’s fnccefs. then Mr Fitt, who had fo little to 
d.-* with the execution, to be made refponfible for fuch difaftero 5 or can 
they, on any juft grounds, be afefibed to the afeendaqey of Bupriapartc’s 
geninsi ? Allowing him, as 1 rtadily do, every credit for his celerity and 
decifioD, I caiHiot but think that his condudl, in other refped^s, ‘wan '* 
iirongly illiiftrative^of a total abfence, not only of political fa^tacity^ but 
ot corhiiou fenfe. People fay --^he was (till fuccefsful. He certainly 
was^Biit how often is fuccels a falfe crirerfem to judge by ? and, ifi 
this iniUnce, it dots not in the.leali exonerate him from the charge of 
the iitoft 11 rational temerity. I' fay, and I ever wfll £ay, that Buona- 
parte, * &c. (p. 10, ir.) 

’ Now we conceivis that Mr rfunter, and the* large bcxjjr of the 
people whose sentimbnts he speaks, are reduced to a' very troufale- 
dilemma, when tliey ut once extol the wisdom of the third 

coalitioiiaf 
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coalitipnj.and cry out for more wars. , If that scheme was peT> 
feet in itself, and yet eiuirely failed, what hope cun w^e eiitcrtaiu 
of any other succeeding ? Do not these well-meaning aiul high 
spirited persons admit that peace is Worth a trial, when they ar- 
gue that all the genius and wisdom of nnin have been exhausted 
in vain upon plans of war ? Really they must not expect to 
mountain in security incompatible positions,- to feed the country 
with new hopes from new coalitions, and to cram it at the same 
time wdth the paradox, that the former leagues were faultless. 
But then, it will be said, this is no answer to those who, upon 
the principle of Demosthenes^ would raise the spirits of rhe people 
for new attempts, by proving that the failure hitherto lias been 
their ow^ fault ; and those who expose the errors of tlie third' 
coalition, may be called upon to admit the possibility of trying :t 
fourth under the influence of wiser j>rinciplcs\. The answer i*^ 
very simple .md short. If the third coalition failed, chiefly because-^ 
it was premature, a fourth was not likely to auccced nine montIi^> 
after Austria had been ruined. And where aro we now, a few. 
weeks after the annihilation of Prussia ? If, unhappily, wc must* 
continue to wage war until Mr Hunter's s/ne qm non is obtained, 
viz. the political death of the French ruler, or, ^ at least, a ma- 
teriid diminution of his power and success, the dissolution of all hi'.> 
dependent governments, and the deposition of all his mushroom 
kings j * Jet us open^ our eyes to the kind of hostility which we 
must expect, and not for the llftli time expect, wdiat is a thousiml 
times more chimerical tlian ever, the liberation of the coniinent 
by any elForts of ours. I.et us fairly look at our case, and nor 
talk of war as the means of humbling our enemy. If we rrmss 
make war, let us deplore the bard necessity ; but if we wisli to 
avoid disappointment, and iiidee<l disgrace 500, it will lie prudent 
not to conceive tlie least hopes of bettering our couilifion by ir. 
'lo hear such men as Mr Hunter talk of freeing Europe, and 
humbling Frairce, one would tcally think that- ships could sail 1)/ 
land, and take strong places among hills andwoods. Tint oui 
enemy, having almost all Europe at his feet, and reduc.iiig to a<'f. 
on the defensive the little which rem uns unconquored, should be 
subdued in Tobago or Pondicheriy, and compelled to recel\e 
terms from us, in virtue of the numlx-r of sugar canes laliich wt.' 
Iiold, is. among the less revolting po^s^ion> of tlie party for whotn 
Mriluntev speaks. . 

, But this enemy of ours,— it is nut very easy to perceive why, 
whetlver that he wislied for repose, or had thoughts of gaining a 
e'ol^ial and commercial superiority, or from whatever motive,-- 
offered to treat for peace. The hire idea oi ncgoclaiing with 
him, shocks pur warlike politician lie is perfidii.'us. and cruel. 
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lapJ full of ambiuon^ and a tyrant both at home and abroad# In 
short} Mr Hunter makes him but to lie worse than .the wofsit of 
mankind* But he x$ not content with this^ and he him 

also to be a very little genius# On, this subject he is, W tells us, 
very sore, whether from any personal , rivalry, he does tiot say, 
• When 1 hear people prostituting the epithet of gnat^ in its'ap- 
plication to Buonaparte, I confess that I feel a mixture of horror 
and indignation which no language can Communicate. ’ And tlien 
we have the old school-boy story, of true greatness being this 
and that; anj, in short, whatever excludes from all fitlff to the 
name, all the men who have ever been admired for their j^knts 
and fortunes. In this, as in other parts of his tract,* our author 
introduces personal %inecdotes, without quoting ally audiority ; 
and though we have no doubt he believes them himself; yet we 
cannot help remarking that they are mete common which 

may be cither true or false. The worst of these anecdotes is, 
that some of them tend manifestly to keep up the tain hopes of 
the* people of this country, and will therefore be credited upon 
the slightest authority. Such are^the stoties Of the army at' Bou-^ 
logne liaving treated • his gasconades against England with he* 
coming levity and ridicule, ° (which Mr Hunter thinks was the 
cause of the war against Austria) p. 124— of Bonaparte ke^er 
iairing tO enter Vienna while he was hear it, (p. 14.) ; of the most 
ftiournftil silence which prevailed at his CG^natioh, and all biit the 
lowest rabble refusing to go to' the theatres, though these Were 
thrown oi>ei< at the public expense, (p. 29.); of every, ohe in 
France praying for hs defeat, ami lamenting his victories, (ibid.); 
of the audience in the theatres shewing the most sareastk eon^ 
tempt when any allusions were made to his triumphs, (ibid.) ; 
of ms not only cutting the tables and breaking the windows in the 
Tuillcries (which may be true, though if is hot proved by mere- 
ly going there and seeing the tables cut and windows broken, p. 
24.) ; but tearing to, pieces the treaty made- by Lord Lauderdale, 
when it only wanted the signatures, (p. 66)., which WO know 
canhdt be true, in as much as no treaty ever Was Written.' All 
these stories have a very bad effect y and he who tioUfishes the 
people’s prejudices by retailing them on light grbuifds^ is greatly 
deceived if he thinks hirhselr 4 more truo friend to hiO cbiintty, 
oea more forruidablb enemy to BoBaparte, than he Who tries to 
open the eyes of the rhul^tude and promote ^ehttihehts Of ia Con- 
cmatory nature i or, if peace be fa6pelea?s, t0^repai^thein4br a 
generoaS'a'nd dignified Warfare. ^ 

After declaiming at gtl^t lehgdi, ahd/4te m with 

much honest zc^l; against a character, cen^hly not too muck 
beloved in this country, Mr Hunter altudes, with very just indig-» 
" ^ nation. 
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nation^ to his usurpations all over Europe ; to the unparalleled suc- 
ce^Sjiii shott^ xirhich Hdsr attended his arms and his politics, part- 
ly bwijig to bis dtra tafents^ partly to the follies of his enMufcs, 
an4 to wols^'of Eiigtahd more than any other ^ — a subject, we are 
ready to admit, df very deep regret, and to us of salutary repem- 
.ancc^. But our author tiew5 it with less temper. He asks, 

Is the public law of Europe to* he annulled by the mere mandattr. 
of this turbulent upAart? ' Is the diTmifTal of hereditary kings from 
their thrones, and the elevation of bafe-born fcorrndrels to their Aationc;, 
\to be regarded as occurrences no longer entitled to rellAance, and even 
t&nworthy of notice ? Are the diiToluiions of old governments to be 
fopplanted by yhe daily innovations of caprice, and the' continent of 
ISIurope to be Imiiiid in the fetters of military defpotiTm, without rc- 
-'Rionftrance or murmur ? la every corner of the earth to be ranfacked 
■ for prolcribed individuals to feed the voracity^ and, as far as human life 
can luffed it, to glut the bafe revenge and fanguinary cruelty of tliii 
barbarous. .a/Tanin ^ .The queAiod is — Is all tbla to be tamely endured* 
or yaUaotly refiiled ? * p,. 22 . 

; NpWj with much deference to Mr Hunter, we tbncclve that 
is; not at all to the purpose, because there is a previous questipn to 
be put~^ Cbr) all this be resisted with the least prospect of vsuc- 
cess ? What will our valiantly talking work against all these great 
evils f Will such valour cost us less than war after w^r, or buy 
ils menre than defeat after .defeat ? ^ , And thi^ previous miestioii 
wo, must put upon everyone of MrHunter^s and Mr'Centz’s, 
and every other writer’s, motions for new coalitions. To argue 
the. point is quite needless; They never have looked at it. They 
run heedlong to the opposite side of the post^ and think that they 
have arrived. at the conclusion in favour of tnon when they 

have only told us that we ai'e greatly in want of more victories, 

, Tn truth, it is a pity to see so irmch talent and zeal thrown aw.iy, 
To prove that f ranee is a great d<»l too powerful — that the r(*st of 
feurope is in a ,«orry condition— that it would be desirable to im- 
, do every thing which the enemy has done for the last fifteen yeai>; 

»-and that the world would greatly benefit by the restoration of 
' a better order of things tlum he KaS estaUished, is an attempr. 
sonic)ivha4 too easy for the aspiring authors of the preaent, 

Wo venture to ppint out a theme for them, of more use, at least 
of much more difficulty* Let them fairly and calmly dikuss the 
question, .* WWhgirM.^.all we lose ot gain most by cbotmuing 
;tli? present, contest, admitting always that we the choice; 
aud ^urhether the continuance of it is most likely todnjttre t^eene- 
' my, or ourselve^ and oirf allies ? % war ought ^yer to en- 
ier^'Upopii nor ought, apy attempts for peace to be reproMfed,* 
without a previous disctissibuj of this great question, with all the 
; calmiiesii-wlnch ks mi^ty import renders decent, and in ail itn 
* Voh. IX. NO. is. L r various 
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various bearings and branches. The occasion for entering upon 
this (jucstion has too often occurred of late years, and now 

oilcc more arrived. We do not, ho^yeveri purpose at tO 

uniier.take so large a discussion. Wd shall content ourselves with 
pointing out a few constdefalions, which ought to be kept' in view 
by those who wish to make up their minds upon the Siibject. * 

PiVst of all, they ought to give over that unmanly abuse of a 
powerful' enemy, which Mr Burke so eloquently reprobated in his 
earlier writings 5 and which, eVen in his latter days, he cannot just- 
ly' he accused of patronizing, because there was then sonxe dan- 
ger of men funning into the opposite extreme; Jf we are tp 
negotiate, let it be in the spirit of peace j and. when peace shall 
he made, let it not be that' kind of accommodation betw'een the 
two goverhnients which did not prevent the twP nations from’ be- 
ing at* war, after the treaty of Amiens. If unhappily we must 
still wage war, let us, as Mr Burke phrased ‘ fight against 
Philip, and not rail at him. ’ ^ For surely the end of hostility is- 
peace j, and unless your abuse can overcome the enemy, it is bet- 
ter not to use a weapon which removes that' desirable object to a 
greater distance. 

Next, we must deprecate the modern practice of going to bat- 
tle blindfolded.^ It is not enough that we should call our enemy 
names, ih order to increase our hatred of him ; it seems we must 
underrate his force, in order to keep up Our courage. The cus- 
ium,.some years ago, wjis to think that France would not face re- 
gular armies. This being unhappily disproved by the fact of "her 
beating them, We still thought tlie thing imposrible, but were ob- 
liged to believe it. Then she w^as in the gulf of bankruptcy, and 
must disband lier farces for want of pay before next campaign. 
The pleasant invention of * Reedies Exterieures'* delayed for a 
wliilc the exposition of this mockery ; and to the present day there 
are many who build castles both in Spain and France, upon no 
better foundation. The ruin of her colonies and navigation was 
the next thing^that hoodwinked us j and how imperfectly we have 
recovered oiir sight' in this qjrarter, may* be learnt from the pros- 
pects stTlI painted by such writers as Mr Centz and Mr Hunter, 
and especially tho latter, who gravely assures us that France is ut- ' 
tcrly ruined for wMnt of money, though she ‘ has corn; winO and 
o*il in abutulance. "" pi 35?. Then cahie the solid argutneirf, that 
France; beih^ thus half tuWd, ‘only exhibiting a foctitidus ap- 
^ pearai'ice of ' Wjealth, a heW w'at wOUld ruiri her entirely. Austria, 
how^vla*; was^fUined in hdf steAd. ; But Prusria.Was hot Austria, 
and i niinih^f of 'mdofs whre’^bn found out that the French 
' _ ■/ • 
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arit^y hitherto no! riiei tliie proper match. This was, indeed 
true j hut it did not follow that Pru$^sia should be more stronjsr thapi 
her heigl(bours. And now that she has, been torn from the Euro- 
pean bodyi another illdsion is pot wanting. We must needs feed 
upon new hopes from Muscovy. I^'ow,. what we pretend to, main- 
tain is, that we should once for all give up' every expectation of 
conquering France, or of seeing her exhausted by the war, or of en- 
joyjhg the spectacle pf a restoration of the old governnicnt by our 
fighting at sea, and our allies trying to defend themseIVcs on shore, 
or of .witnessing the political humiliation of that powerful and 
military people by any commercial dllTicultics whatever. If we 
are to right, let us know the length of our weapon ;iJid the dis- 
tance of our adverskry. fo talk of beating some millions of sol- 
diers, by campaigning on the sea, is about as wise as to brandish 
a sword in the air when your adversary is two swords* lengths oiT, 

, AWp to these follies, or, perhaps the apology for them, is that 
cry, so constantly set up, about the necessity of l^eeping the peo- 
ple in Spirits ; and this might really have sortie meaning, if our 
defence were entrusted to volunteers or a levy en if our 

revenue was. raised by voluntary contributions — if our seamen 
were obtained by the operations of patriotism, or fought without 
iliscipline. In that case, it might be worth considering, %vKether 
self-defence did not authorise some trick fof the purpose of ani- 
mating the country, even although that deception might in tin? 
end spread to tbe rulers Who Used it, and encourage the people 
who were duped by it, in their lust for war, Bdt it is quite fair 
to consider these natural evils of the self-deceiving system, wdicn 
we arc wisely improving our regular forces, as our only cliance of 
being defended — W'hen our revenbe is raised, certainly not by vo- 
luntary donation, unless, indeed,* people are supposed to buy lot- 
tery tickets and drink spirits on public principles— when our sail- 
ors arc not hurried into ships by their pa trioiic feelings, but by 
tlie more sure operation of press-gangs. 

Now, these general considerations, we think, ought to regulate 
the examination of the great question relative to peace and war ^ 
alid if they produce their full effect upon the mind of the In- 
quirer, we have very little doubt respecting the issue of the dis- 
cussion, /To apply them in this manner, h not out present inten- 
tion. We musi hpwevef observe, that if we only open Our eye ? 
to the relative situation of French imd English hilluence on tbe 
Continent, w.e sball^e convinced how much less chimejrical, the 
idea of conqWfJjng France Was in 1793^ than the dream of deli- 
\"cring Germany is in 1 807. Our views of success will then be 
cohfinedto maritime and colonial affairs; and we shall probably 
perceive how much iuore cxcusenble the hopes of ruining ih'; 
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French rcscurtcsi by capturing shipS: and' stigafr' islandsj^were in 
those? Dornihgo had ilot be^ losti and the Ffencf^ 

navy, both military and commcrciaJ, was entire, Eittendiug the 
rnime sftrveyi wc may possibly discover the difference ^between 
hampering oilr enemy .s trade, which is possible, and entirely pre- 
venting him front importing and exporting, which no naval su- 
periority can effect. We' may also learn, how easy it i« to 
jure a number of individuals without ruiriing a nation and bow 
great a deference there is between hurting a nation in rfs'trade, 
and destroying, or even materially affecting, its military power. 
From such considerations as these, will arise a suspicion, that 
there arc certain Kinits to a maritime Warfare, carried oh Against 
commerce, ,*as long as any nations remain neuter In the contest — ' 
that those limits are near fy reached, when one of the> belligerent 
powers hap, attained a great superiority — that, beyond thenr^ all 
is tear and wear, and manifold expense with little gain, ft will 
likewise occur, that, for political purposes, naval power is in its 
own nature defensive 5 while ^ military' ^eatness is calculated for 
attack, and meets with no limits until it has overrun the world. 
And thus, the inquirer may be led to a very uncomfortable pros-, 
poet, if he should chance to be resolved against making peace ^ 
foTi upon comparing the gain of the two belligerent powers by a 
maritime warfare,. he will probably find,. that the’ one pays just 
as much for defending itself,^ as the other docs for conquering on, 
all hancl>s. If he then turns his view to colonial projects, he will 
find some little relief; but, even here, he maybe disposetl to* 
guess, tliat colonics, like gold, maybe bought too dear and, con- 
sidering how general the restoration of tliese distant scttlem^uts 
is at a peace, and,Andecd>.how well supplied wc already are with 
tbem^ a doubt may arise, whether it be not* as wise to make peace 
now, instead of carrying on the war in order to lose some pos- 
sessions, and gain some equivalents which may buy them back. 
As money is aiM^vs the last consideration in this generous arid' 
wealthy age, our inquirer will only, in the last place, comO to 
think of the cost. ]but it will be far w^er to think of it 
a few years of the most glorious and, successful war have brought 
this paiu of .the question home to him, through the medium 
cif stamps aiid scheduft^^ and perhaps commissions of bank- 
ruptcy, if Jic be ,a holder of stopk. * Certain other views we 
j^lcavc .^Itirely out. of the,qv.estibn; for uo man Can be so 
romamlc us to expect, that any person, now-a-days;, will think 
:.'i, J ' '?b0Ut 

* Such things, indeed^ do hot alarrii reafohers like Str Hhht^,' Who 
•gravely talks of the cblf^rfUlndft with which h^ would pay fen tiiUei'tbe 
^ prefont taxes, which Is unfortunately qintc impoffibtek 
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about the^ives and which.a w^r costs \ or the people whom it 
^beggars^ >vhcn they can jtio longer pay taxes; or the vineyards and 
. fields, a.nd happy villages whi^n it lays w'aate. All these things, 
happening many whole leagues from this country, or aflecting 
^nly, the middling orders of the people, are a great way distant 
>from, pr far beneath the consideration of our lovers of war. 
J8|Ut if they will contemplate theehauce of all such evils reaching 
''eve?!' to this country, and the certainty of some of them spread- 
ing upwards in society, they may possibly add one to tlfe forego- 
ing reasons for excusing all attempts to obtain peace on tolerably 
good terms, for ourselves and our allies. They may rise from the 
inquiry which we have ventured to recommend, 'somewhat less 
delighted with the failure of such wise and virtuous efforts ; and, 
, if this good end should not have been gained, they wdll at least 
Jook, with less hazard of being disappointe4> towards the pros- 
pects; which a perpetual war holds out. 


,Art. XII- Mercurto Peruano de Historian Literaiura y Noticias 
. publican. 12 vol. Lima, 1791—1794. 

rrHE Merctmo Peruano was a periodical paper published at Lima 
■*- in ,1791 and the following years. It was the production of 
a private society associated for that purpose, under the name of 
AmafiUs de Lima. This society was composed of persons of some 
' consequence and consideration in the place, and of various <le- 
scriptions and situations inTtfe. Several of its members held of- 
fices in the government, which gave them access to the best 
sources of information on many subjects ; and the rest of them 
were respectable ecclesiastics, lawyers and pliysicians. I’he plan 
of their miscellany was comprehensive. Its chief object vras to 
illustrate the topography and local history of Peru, and to give 
an account of the arts, agriculture, mines, commerce and navi- 
gation of that kingdom ; but it also admitted pieces of poetry 
;ind criticism ^ observations on the character, manners, education 
and public amusements of the people' of Lhha; and dissertations 
on natural history, mineralogy, chemistry, and medicine; Tiio 
first number made its appearance on the 2d of January 1791 ; anil 
from that time a paper was published regularly tw'ice a week, till 
!the, end of 1794, when it was allowed to drop, in conseciuence 
iOf some of the principal members of the society having returned 
to Spain. The whole set of papers forms a collection of twelve 
Vpluqoes in p^stayo, eleven of which’ have lately fallen into our 
. hands and as tlie^wprk is little knov/n in this country, \vc pro- 
pose to give a short abstract of some part of iJicir contents. 
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Soon' after the appeared, a Violent outcry was ratsed 

against it, and every $ort of misrepresentation used to bring it 
to discY^dif*, attd put it down. But the firmness of the= viceroy, 
•who declared 'himself its protector, supported it against this 
position; and its succev^s was at length so completoj and its 
putatioh so v/eli established, that its authors, w^ho had at first 
concealed their names under fictitious signatures, were encourag- 
ed to avow themselves, and acknowledge their respective shares 
in the publication. From the publicity thus given to the authors 
of the Afercurhf we learn that the contributors to it were tiuraec- 
ous, but that the most valuable communicati.^ns were received 
from D. Joseph Rossi y Rubi, member of the royal tribunal of 
mines ; D. Joseph Baguijiho y Carrillo, professor of canon law'^ 
in the university of St Mark j D. Joseph Maria Egana, superin- 
tendant of the police of Linii ; and D. Ignacio Joseph 4e Le- 
guanda, accountant-general of the customs. 

Like all works in which many persons arc concerned, die papers 
of the Alercurio Peruano are of Very upcqual merit. But they zve 
ill general distinguished by good sense, and freedom from preju- 
iiice ; and their authors seem to be men of liberal minds. In 
i^ome of the papers, wo should have been better pleased with a 
plainer and less ambitious style, and have forgiven the authors 
if they had been less solicitous about ornament, and dealt less in 
metaphor. But we entreat our readers not to form their idea of 
the defects of the Menuno Pinmno^ in these respects, from a 
translation of some of its first numbers, published at London un- 
der the imjposing title of * the Present State of Peru. ’ We can 
assure them, that whatever faults or obscurities of style or rea- 
soning exist in the original, they are multiplied and augmented, 
without bounds, in the translation j and we will even venture to 
afiirm, that, whether from ignorance or carelessness, or from bodi 
conjoined, a Jess faithful and rnore incorrect version of aii ori- 
ginal was never before obtruded on the public. * 

We 


♦ That wc may not be accufed of paffing fo feyere a judgmeiit With- 
out caufe, we haye fubjojned a few fehtciices of the tranflatiort, com- 
I'arcd With the original, from which our reqdcrs will be able to decide 
(jr themfeKet,. . . 


V. 


IVescnt Stati of Pervv. Msrcurio. PcRtJAIfO. 

'Tranilafjoh, - Original. 

itnre . at times enriches them, LanaUirale^a algunafvccee-hsen* 
u ^ 1 . 22,; nature fpnyjtimes 
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We «pprchend tbat ihe best uae . we can Inako of diesc vo- 
'Itinies^^'WiU be to extraet from them what appears to us most ori^ 
ginal and interesting in their contentSy . and, without regard. to tlie 
order in which our extracts areata be found in the original, to 
present them to our readers in a somewhat connected form. On 
a subject so little known and so interesting as the present state 
of South America, we trust that no apology , is required for ’switch 
tt proceeding. Where our set of the. Mercurjo is incomplete, we 
shall borrow without scruple from the Viagero Umversal^ the au- 
' thor of which has conmiled his account of Peru from the Mer-^ 
efirh Beruano^ and the Gjuia^ published annually at Xamu. , 

‘Extent and Population of Peru, 

Peru is much less at present than it was under, the. Incas.* It 
was disjoined From Quito in 1718 , and sustained a still greater 
diminution In 1778 , by the separation of Potosi and other pro- 
vinces on its south-east frontier, which were annexed to the vice- 

royalty 


TranJlation» 

if w€ may judge from, p. 8o- 

reduced to the fad necellity of toil* 
log for ihofe by whom they 
were to be fucceeded, p. 8z. 


very much to the purpofe, p. 93, 

the funds, p. 143. 

banking houfes, p. 144. 

arraigns the depraved taile, p. 212. 

fornewhat lefs of violence in the 
declamations, p. *2 1 2. • 

dlfabufed time of life, p. 221. 

the temple of fpring, p« 26. 


a pefar </e, 1. 209. ; notwithftard- 

infe.' 

bajla el trifle eflado Je eehar en furrtr 
el que flrviefe de alimenfo de lay 
JemaSf I, 2ri.; reduced to the 
fad condition of catting lots, 
which fhould be firft devourctl 
by his companions. 
muy a los principiosy I, 223. 5 very 
early, 

los fondosy I. 95. ; lands and houfes. 
liis finJjSy'i. 95. ; inns. 
arrayja el gvjl'j depruvadoy f. 28 ; 
confirms or fixes the depraved 
tade. 

mnos exeremo en hs apuntadotesy 
I. 29.*; lefs inleiferencc on the 
•part of the prompters, 
hna 'edad defcnganadiiy I. 34. ; an 
age part the illnlions of youth. 
temple de prmaveray J V. 15. ; tenu 


perature of Ipring. 

Wfe forbear, for want of room, to cite fome of the paflaees of the 
tranrtatfon mort remarkable for inflation and obfeurity of dicliou, a/id 
for a total confufioh of the metaphors, ar.d perveifion of the reafoiti»igf 
qf the original. £ c 4 
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royalty Qf the IUq l?)ata> It extends ^t prefettt. nearif 300 ^geogobf. 
phical ksigues in length, from the river Tuoibez^ on tncnonhi'lo< 
I he Sierra of Vilcanota, tlie boundary which fcparates it from ^ 
Rio Pl^u ; but plong the coall it ftretcbes about 120 leagues fur^ 
ther to the fouth, to the defert of Atacama. .Its breadth is ex*?, 
iremely variable, but exceeds not leagues at a medium* * ItS’ 
, fquarc contents arc eftimated at 33,6284 fquare leagues, jft -jj* 
divided into 49 diftri£t6 { parti 4 os)^ and coiitains 1 360 town&ips^ 
^pueblos), . . -v •> 

The population of Peru, by the daft anfiiSy amounted iq 
i,c76,i:; 2 pcrfpris.Sf all ages, iexes, and conditions; but the 
cenj'us was made with fo li^le care, and the Indians have fo many 
motives to conceal their, number?, that the returns were^-confiderr* 
ably under the real population. The higheft eftimate, however, - 
docs not raife the population , of Peru qbovc t ,400,000 , per- 
I'ons ; and the more probable opinion is, that it docs not .exceed. 
1,300,000. Four tenths or more ,ot this population are Indians. 
The remainder is made up of European Spaniards, Spanifti Cre-f 
oles, Meftizoes, Negroes, Mulattoe?, ’ and Samboes. * 

The European Spaniards ate cither perfons in office, employed 
in the military, civil, or occlehaftical departments of the 
pr mere adventurers, without fprtune, credit,, or connexions, who, 
in defiance of the laws, have efcaped to America, in the expec-* 
tation of acquiring, therp, wealth and confequenpe. The greater 
part of this defeription of emigrants perifli hiilirably, from the, 
of their poverty and vices. Of the former eJafs, a grea^ 
number return to Spain, to enjoy the fortunes which they have 
acquired; but therj arc few who marry and leave families in Peru., 
Such arc the c{Fc<f i;» of the policy which excludes Creoles , from 
offices of truft and honour, and CQiifcqucntly degrades them below 
the native Spaniards. No man cares to be the founder of a family, 
which muft to a lower rank and fta(ion than he has occupied 
himfclf.-f; 

The Creoles of *Peruqrc faid %o be mild and humane in their 
difpohtions, and hofpitable and kind in their condufl. Their.' 
natural talents are good ; aqd where they have the advantages of 
educatiosi, they fhow an aptitude for learning and fcience. They , 
are extremely and fond of ffiow and parade;. but the great- 
cll dcfe£ls.nf their charafter aril? from the lofty conception they 
entertaip of their own fuperirrity, and the contempt they fee* 
Vor ilic other calls. Thefc prejudices ufed formerly, to prevent, 
ihe Creoles and Europeans from engaging in doracftic fervice, or 

followin^^ 
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followiig aay so that rhany itsrful dceu- 

patiotU were not exWci'Sed -at" All at Lima, because the Creoles 
dfsdairted to practise' thetrii and tkp otbeV casts were unable to 
parry them on. Bat-^^he increasthg number- Of white personss 
many of whom arC starving for want of 'emplayment* has temletl ' 
much of late years to do away ^SUch prejadices 5 and they are 
now subsiding fast at Lima, and e\'tri in the provinces. The 
servi^ of the church or scate, commerce, and the professions of 
law and physic, were formerly the only occupations to which a 
Spaniard or a’Creole could apply, without disgracing hianscUV* 
-Many of theOcole families have titles of nobility, atjJ possess 
large estates- Some are descended from the ancient conquerors. 
Others have risen from commerce, or from employments under 
the crown, f 

The Peruvian Indians are described to us in these volumes un- 
der very different colours ffotn those used by Kotzebue and Mur- 
monte). They are Said to be of very limited capacities, and of 
little or no variety in their characters ; melancholy from tempe- 
rament 5 timid and dispirited from oppression ; dastardly in mo- ‘ 
ments of danger ; savage and cruel after victory ; aiid severe and 
ineJcofable in the exercise of authority. They stand Vreatly in 
awe of the Spaniards, and are docile and obedient to their com- 
mands ; but they secretly dislike them, and shun their society, 
and only hate them less than they do the negroes, and inulattbes. 
They are of distrustful tempers, and suspect every one who does 
them a kindness, of a design to impose upon them. They an* 
stout and robust, and capable of enduring labour j but lazy, dir- 
ty, and improvident. Their habitations are mi:#erable hovels, des- 
titute of every convenience or accommodation, and disgustingly 
filthy. Their dress is poor and mean, and their food coarse and 
scanty. Their strongest propensity is to spirituous liquors ; and 
to this indulgence they sacrifice every other consideration, 'fheir 
religion is still tainted with the superstition of their forefathers ; 
but they arc great observers of the external rites and ceremonies 
of the church, and they spend large sums of money in masses^ 
and processions ; a species of profusion to winch they are natu- 
rally excited and bneoufaged by their priests, who profit by it. t 

Soon after the conquest of America, that country was parcel- 
led out into hfccmie/idajf a sort of feudal' benefices, which were 
distributed on certain conditions to the. Spaniards. The eticonien^ 
dero, or'holdcr 'of the benefice, besides owing military service to 

the 
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-the state) was bound tb reside on his ' encomenda^ to protect and 
defend the Indians living upon it, and to see them properly in- 
structed in the principles of religion. The Indians were bound 
in return to pay him a stipulated tribute; but so far were they 
from being reduced to slavery, that he could not lawfully exact 
from them any personal service whatever. The system of enca^^ 
was introduced, by the Emperor Charles V. ; and though 
•variously modified and changed by his successors, it was not fi- 
nally abolished till the reign of Philip V. All accounts agree, 
that, however well intended, it was in its effects oppressive and 
injurious to the Indians. The ^nc&merJeromTi^ continually exact- 
ing from them more than he was entitled to demand, and doing 
for them less than he was bound to perform. * 

The system of encomiendas was followed by the still more fatal 
■plan of repartimitntos ; according to which the government, in 
consideration of the limited faculties" and improvident character 
of the Indians, directed the corregidor or judge of the district in 
which they livedo, to supply them with cattle, seed-corn, instru- 
ments of agriculture, and even clothes and other necessaries of 
which they were in want, according to his discretiomand opinion 
of their necessities ; but at price regulated by law, and with- 
out any profit to himself. The abuses to which this system must 
have led, mayeasily.be conceived. They bocime at length so 
enormous; as to call again for the interference of the government, 
which, after mature deliberation, determined on jA>olishing the 
repartimienios. This was accoriKngly done in 1779. f 

The system followed at present with regard to the Indians, is 
-more consonant ‘o reason and justice, and more favourable to the 
development of their faculties, than any under which they have 
lived since the conquest. They are left to manage their own 
concerns as they please ; and no one, under pretence - of doing 
them good, can interfere with the disposal .of their time or their 
yropetty. It must be confessed, that, in some parts of the 
country, the-indblence and sluggishness of their character have 
so far prevailed, since they were taken from under the controul 
•of the cortegidor, that they have suffered the breed of mules, so 
necesKiry for the mines, to decrease ; 'but in other parts they 
have be^' roused to greater industry and exertion. At LaUi- 
bayeguey in partrculaf^ they have applied to agriculture, manu- 
facture^ and commerce, with such assiduity, as far to surpass the 
Spaniards $ aDd as the produce of their farms 'and industry is ex- 
empt from the alcabak, and all other taxes^ they have great ad- 
- ; * vantages 
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Vantages over tlie other casts, of which they want only industry 
and aldhty to make a proper qse. * , : 

The Mdians pay a personal tax or tribute, which is extremely 
moderate, and to be regarded rather as a distinctive mark and 
token of .vassallage, than as a serious burden. Indians of noblt: 
birtli, that is*, of i3ie families from wln'ch the Cacujues are taken, 
enjoy an* exemption from tribute, and are, etjually qiialihvd with 
»Spaniard$ to fill all kinds of offices under the crown. Where the 
Indians are the sole inhabitants, they are governed by their Ca- 
ciques,; and none of the other casts are permitted to oricroadi 
upon their lands, or to settle among them, without tiien* con- 
sent. t 

It may be questioned, . whether these and other privileges of 
the In,dians are, on the whole, advantageous to them, or favour- 
able to ■ the general prosperity of the country. The natural ten t 
deney.of such a system, is to maintain a distinction and opposi- 
tion of interests between the Indian and the other casts ; to ex- 
cite their hatred and jealousy against him, as belonging to a 
privileged order into which they cannot be -admitted \ and to im- 
press a conviction on his mind, that the other casts arc his ene^ 
mies, continually leagued against him, and seeking to injure and 
oppress him. On the other hand, it is argued that the other 
classes are so much more active, bold, and full of contrivance, 
than the Indian, that they would reduce him to a state of slavish 
gnd degra^ng dependence, if he wore not protected by the spe- 
cial favour and indulgence of the laws. The real cause, hUlv 
all, of the maintenance of this system, for so many ages after 
the conquest, is, probably, the jealous and timid policy of the 
Spanish government, which dreads the too great prospoviiy of its 
colonies, and view?*, in the disunion of its subjects, the iuua- 
datipn of its own power. 

' The Indians are subject to another burden, the viifa or com- 
pulsory labour in the mines. Every male Indian from 13 to 50 
must take his share in this service ; ^ud, for that purpose, a Lst 
is kept of all the Indians of the requisite age, who are divided 
into -seven parts, each of which s^Jrves in its tutn. The term of 
service lasts for six months ; and therefore, returns once in three 
years and a half,. ■ The witfujo, when it comes to his turn, is 
forced.to leave bis farm or other occupation, and go to the mine 
wliere he is ordered to serve. ^ Some hulians are compelled to 
travel SJpO or 300 leagues from home } and many take tJieir- fa- 
milies with them to the mines. They have a small allowance /or 

their 
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their travelling expenses, and receive, for their work in the mines, 
'.It least half a dollar a day, and, in general, a greater* sum. f 

The Indians and Mestizoes are the only casts in America who 
are able to endure the fatigue and unwholesomeness of the mines. 
The Spaniards and Negroes have been often tried in this species 
of labour, hut they always sink under it >after a short time. • Be- 
sides the mkenjoSi there are Indians who serve voluntarily in the 
mines,' and engage themselves for a stipulated hire. The greater 
part of the miners are indeed of tliat description ; and it is to be 
regreted, that there should be any persons who serve upon other 
terms. A more intolerable hardship, and more flagrant injustice 
than the mitay cannot well be imagined. A forced conscription 
for national defence, though liable to* great abu-se, is on every 
principle a justifiable measure \ but a forced conscription, for the 
purpose of’ digging riches from the bowels of the earth for the 
profit of another, is the extremity of cruehy and injustice. 

The number of Indians in South America has diminished con- 
TJiderably since the conquest \ and as the other casts have not in- 
creased in a degree corresponding to this diminution, the whole 
population of the country is less than when first discovered by 
the Spaniards. The first after the conquest was made* in 

1 55 1 , whon the Indian population of Peru, Santa Fe, and Buenos 
Ayres, amounted to 8,25.5,000 souls ; but the same countries 
hardly contain, at present, 4 millions of inhabitants, of all classes 
and descriptions. A second enumeration of the Indians was 
made in 1581, by D. Francisco Toledo, viceroy of Peru, previ- 
ously to the establishment of the mka; from which it appeared, 
that Peru and Pc osi, without including Quito, Tiicuman, Chili, 
or Buenos Ayres, contained, at that time, 1,067,697 male Indians, 
from 18 to 50, making a total population of at least 4,270,788 
persons. But the whole population, from Tumbez to Buenos 
Ayres, docs not exceed, at present, two millions and a half, or 
three rriillions of souls. Of whom not more than one third are 
Indians, f . . , . . 

Jndepctident of these computations, there are many proofs -of 
I*eru hiving been formeiiy more populous and better cultivated 
than it is at present. Vestiges of former cultivation, and remains 
of extensive works for irrigation aro^still to be seen, Where the 
country is now uncultivated and deserted; and travellers meet 
continually with the ruins of towfts and villages, which have been 
Jong since abandoned, and without inhabitants. ^ • 

That 
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That this devastation is, to be attributed, in a great measure, to 
the mistaken policy, not to the inhumanity of the Spanish govern- 
ment, cannot be doubted \ but many other* causes have contri- 
buted to thin so dreadfully the number of the Indians. The ab- 
use of spirituous liquors destroys vs 9 t numbers of tliem. Ulloa 
alleges^ that the use of spirits is fatal to more Indians in one year 
than the mines are in fifty. Tlie Indians ‘of the Sierra are so im- 
moderately fond of ardent spirits, that they are often found dead 
in the fields at break of day, from the intoxication of the preced- 
ing evening. In 1759, the government was compelled to prohi- 
bit entirely the sale and manmacture of spirits, on account of an 
epidemic fever then raging among the Indians, which owed its 
destructive power in a great measure to their habits of intoxica- 
fioii. - The smallpox and measles make also great bavock among 
them^ and a pestilential fever," which broke out in 1720, swept 
away the inhabitants of whole vDlages, and caused every where 
the greatest mortality. Another cause, whieh is continually di- 
minishing the number of the Indians, and which must, in the 
end, extinguish them as a separate race* is the progress of the o * 
ther casts. It is observed, that wherever the Indians are settled 
along with the Spaniards, their numbers decrease ; but as their 
place is supplied with Mestizoes and Samboes, this loss is not to 
be deplored, but viewed as the indication of a future period, 
when all the pure races, whether Creoles, Indians, or Negroes, 
will be lost and confounded. ^ 

Both the Peruvian Indians^and the Grcolcs are remarkably long 
lived, and retain their vigour and bodily faculties to a very ad- 
vanced age. In the small province of Caxamarco, containing 
hardly 70,000 inhabitants, there were eight persons alive in 1792, 
whose ages were 114, 117, 121, 131, 132, J35, 141, and 147 
and in the same province, a Spaniard died in 176*5, aged 144 
years, 7 months and 5 days, leaving 800 persons lineally clesceiid- 
ed from him. f 

The Mestizoes^ or offspring of the Spaniards and Indians* arc 
the next class in rank to the Spaniards, and the most numerouf: 
after the Indians. They have neither the prnileges and exemp- 
tions of the Indiana, nor are they subject to the same burden?. 
They are cordially attached to the Spaniards, but constantly ai 
variance with riie Indians. ThQ Quarterooftfj or offspring of the 
Spaniards and Mestizoes, are hardly to be distinguislied from 
Spaniards; The Cio/ss, on the contrary, sprung . from the In- 
dians 
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dUrts and Meistrzoes; Src classed with the IiidiAiis, and subjecteii 
to tribute. * . ' ‘ i ' 

^’'he JVisg'rtf Pertf tire either employed in domestic ser- 

vice, or on the su^r plantations and farhis of their masters. A- 
bout 500 negroes arc annually imported from Africa, . formerly^ 
by Panama, but now by Chili and liuenos Ayres. The free ne- 
groes, who arc very numerous, are in genetaf idle and disorderly, 
and the authors of most of the murders and robberies committed 
in the kingdom, f . ’ V 

'ilie Mulattoes arc called by .Spanish writers the gypsies of 
Soil til America, on account of their resemblance in complexion 
manners and chanicter to the Spanish gypsies. The female mu- 
lattoeS are Usually employed by the Creole ladies as wet nurses 
for their children ; and they often acquire the confidence and en- 
tire management of their mistresses. The free mulattoes arc u- 
sually tradesnicn J and Several mechanical trades are chiefly in 
their hands. 

Agricultural Producti&hSi 

Two chains of mountains traverse Peru from south to north, iit 
directions nearly parallel. The one is the central chain of South 
America, or the Cordillera of the Andes ; the other, which is 
much lower, is called the Cordillera of the coast. Between the 
letter and the shore lies the country of Low Peru, forming an in- 
clined plane from ten to twenty leagues in breadth, and consist^ 
ing for the most part of sandy deserts, without vegetation or in- 
habitants. The cause of this sterility is the natural dryness 
ihe soil, and the total absence of rain 5 for it never rjtlns at any 
season of the year in this part of Peru j and therefore, the only 
spots capable of cultivation are the banks of the rivers, and the 
places susceptible Of being artificially irrigated. Deserts ot 
twenty, thirty, or forty leagues in extent occur in every part of 
the coast from Tumbez to Atacama. ' 

The country' between the two Cordilleras is culled the 
or High Peru. It cotisists of barren mountains and rooks, infer- 
miml withTertn'e and cultivated valleys^ But these mountains 
fontain the richest mines of siJvet' kuow'h any where,, and the 
most productive veins are ustially found in niotmtairtS of the most' 
ilcsoiate and Unpromising The clririate of the Sietra . 

fs variabh? ^^% 1 'if we are ta jiidg^'TrOm the longevity of us fii- 
habitaniiJ^ i^e of ‘the‘ mosji salubrious estiating. The climate of 
liima^^^Sfele,®. the warn: of rain, is remarkable' for* the inOonsider-i 
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able variations of its tjcmpcnture* The thermometer at noon is* 
ne^er obfervnHti winter Wlow 6o® Fahrenheit, and fddom.nfeff^ 
in fiimmer above 85®. , The hottel^ day ever known at Lima wasj 
in February i 791* when the thermometer rofe to 96®* 

From this account^ it appears how liftle fertile land there is ii^' 
]?eru, and how ill adapted it is by nature, for becoming great or 
opulent by its agricultural produOions. Patience and mdudry, 
by conilrufting roads and canals of irrigation, might indeed re*» 
move fome, and corre£t many of its natural di fad vantages ; but» 
in the prefent Hate of the country, the want of a market for its 
productions is an infuperable obftacle to any exertions for ’the 
improvement of its agricultaTC. Its population is final!, and 
rpread over a territory of great, extent ; and the want of roads; 
bridges and canals, renders it difHcult to convey bulky articles to 
a diltahce from the fpot where they are raifed. The trade of a 
middleman, who buys in One market, to fell in another, the ob- 
ject of fuch fears and jealouhes in other countries, is unknown iu 
Peru. One diftrift may fufFer all the extremities of want, 
while another is opprefTed and ruined by too great abundance; 
There are not even carts or waggons for the conveyance of com« 
modides, or any other means of tranfporting them, but on the 
backs of mules ; and the gangs of mules employed for that pur* 
pofe, are compelled,, by the want of roads, to travel over the 
iields, where they trample under foot, and devour the. corn, and 
deftroy the fences. For thefe tcafons, . though the foil and cli- 
mate of Peru are well adapted for the cultivation of fugav and 
cotton, it is in vain to raife thefe articles for the European mar- 
ket, becaufe tlie expenfc of carrying them to the coaft, and the 
fubfequent freightage, are fo great, that they could not be fold 
in Europe Without lofs. The court of Spain has oftired every 
encouragement for the exportadon of wool from Peru, but with- 
out fuccefs; for the coarfe wool of Peru coils fo much in freight- 
age, and other expenfes of tranfport, that when brought to Ca- 
diz, it cannot be fold for the fame price with the finelfc wool of 
Segovia. The Vicuna wool, on account of its fearetty and fii- 
perior finenefs, is the only fort of Peruvian wool which can bear 
the charges of carriage to Europe* 

The firft obje£fc of attention in Peru ought to be, not its agri- 
culture, but the improvement of its mines^ and the amelioradon 
of its roads and internal jcommunicatrons. In proportion as a 
im^rket is opened for it^ prociu£tions, the attention of its inhabi- 
tants will be turned towards agriculture; and without fuch in- 
ducement, it is fruitlcfs for the government to attempt forcing 
their induilry into that channel. So languid and backward Is the 
agriculture of Peru at prefent, that Lima, and many other towns 

' upon 



upot) tlie coaft^ (icpen<{ <^n Chilt for their, piovifions^^ Thia 4 >as 
been the oafe ever fince :thc earthquake of i<593v which/ was lot 
Jowed by filch fterilitf of the valleys ofLow-Peru, that the people 
eeafed in many places to citltivatc them ^ and though the country 
has (ince recovered in a great meafure its former fertility* it jftill 
remains tlncnltiv»ted, and the maritime places continue to be fup^ 
plied with provifions by importation. * : . ^ 

* ' * ' 

There are three deferiptions of perfons in Spanifh Americai 
who find employment in the bufinefi of mining* the fpeci^ 
lator in the mines* who is often a pra£ltcal miner* the haSiiiiador^ 
and the refiatadar* ’ - . . , „ . . . . 

. The fpeculator in mines is ufually* in Meicico* a man of confix 
dcrabie property, who can afford to make large advances feom 
his own funds for fupporting and carrying on his works, and yiha 
therefore reaps the whole profit of his ipeculation whcnjtfiic- 
ceeds. * But* in Peru* he is in gensrnl a perfon in necelTitous cio* 
. cumilaticei, who begins by borrowing money at an exorbitant in-^ 
tetelt to enable him to undertake his works* and enefs by felling 
the produce of his mines at a difadvantageous rate* in order to 

{ procure the means of carrying them on. The Peruvian miner 
itres miferably* and labours hard, from morning to night, to the 
great benefit of others* but with little profit to himfelf. As. he 
trades with borrowed funds* Kb is ralh and incautious in his 
fpeculations ; and being continually involved in difficuities* und 
Opprefled by ufurious contracts, he is apt -to be improvident and 
difhonefi. It is only where the bufinefs of mining is in fuch 
hands, that it is held in difrepute, and reckoned neither fafe nor 
creditable. Mexico* it is carried on by perfons of the greatclt 
fortune and diftinftion; and where it can be conduced on vt 
great fcale* it is confidered as feettre a line of fpecnlation as 
?»griculiure or commerce, Btrt, like ali branches of trade rcquir-« 
ing a great outlay of mon^y* and thptigh prodti£iive in the main* 
tet uncertain in' their returns, it oughts neverdto be undertaken 
4 y any one who has not a great capita^f, Or great Crediti «t his 
command. ^ ... ' » 

' The is a mcfchsnt >and money lender, who fuppftCs 

(he miner with the capital* necsflslly for beginning at carrying on 
his fpecuistiohs ; and this he commonly adfanoes on the^ 
and arerfi: oppreffive terms. He. oi>tiges the miner, in the fitft 
plac^;^b chtitent himfelf one half of the ^advancO iO mOney, 
a^' tb receive the amduujt of .the other half in goods*' whkh .are 
' ' ■ . often 
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often not fit fof his ufe» and are always omcharged^ He takes 
biiti bcmnd, in the fecond places to repay the advance in at 
the end of % (hoit periods generally of tour months* Pina is filTer 
bullion, Arecd from the qoickfilver with which it has been amaW 
gamatedf but not fmelted* 'Fbe mare of fina is worth very nearly 
?| dollars, before payment of the royal duties ; but the hahilitadar 
allows the miner only 6 i dollars for it in this tranfaAion, and, con« 
fequently, he receives a dollar for the loan of 6 i, dollars for four 
months. But this exorbitant interell is in many cafes not the 
only advantage which the habilitador derives from his loan. For 
his debtor, if unable to fatisfy him at the llipulated term, incurs 
the penalty of a dollar for every marc of ptna which he was 
bound to have furniihed ; and this penalty, as well as the origi- 
nal debt, he is compelled to dtfcharge in pwa^ at the rate of 6 \ 
dollars per marc, though intrinficaily worth 7^. By this com- 
plicated fyftcm of ufury and opprefTion, a miner, who has bor- 
rowed 325 dollars from an hahilttndor^ one half in money, and the 
other half in goods charged above their value, may find himfelf 
compelled, at the end of fix months, to pay 57^ marcs of pma^ 
wotch 411 dollars, in order to procure an acquittance of his 
debt. 

The refcatador or refcaiirip is another defeription of merchant, 
who buys pina from the miner, and gives him money in exchange 
for it. In the great mines and vicinity of the capital, the com- 
petition of different refcatadares^ fecures a fair price to the miner 
ior his pina ; but in poor mines, and remote parts of the coun- 
try, the miner, w^ho is in continual want of money to pay his 
wotkmen, and to purchafe quickfilver and other nt^ceffaries for 
his mine, is completely at the mercy of the refcatador^ and is 
often compelled, by his neceilities, to part with his pina at an 
undervalue. During the rainy feafon, when there is little com- 
munication between the different parts of the upland couutryj 
the marc oipma was lately often fold at fix dollars, and 6 \ dollars, 
and fometimes low as at 5 1 dollars. 

A llronger proof cannot be given of the want of fpirit and 
aAivity in Peru, than that evils afieding fo materially the vital 
iiuercds and profperity of the kingdom, ihould have been fuf* 
fered to continue for fo many ages, without any effort to remove 
them. It is only fince the eftablifl)ment of the Royal Tribunal 
of Mines in 1 786, that banks d^ refcate^ as they are called, have 
been ereffed for that purpofe in the principal mines. Thcfe 
banks purchafe pma from the miners 00 account of thr Roy^l 
Tribunal of Mines ; and as they give always a fair pfico fi.'V it, 
tlijby keep down the profits of the refcatadons^ and fetur^* the 
miners from their extortious. 
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The banks de refoaU are alfo of eiTential fcrvice to the miners^ 
by luppljing them with qutckfilvcr in fmall quantities as they 
have orcafion for that article^ fo inciifpenfable in their chemical 
operations. The miners had formerly no other refource^ when 
they were in want of quickfilver, but to apply for it to the caxas 
riiUts^ which are at a great diftance from many of the mines ; 
or to purchafe it from the refcatadores^ who charged them mofi; 
exorbitantly for it. 

The piofits of the r^fcatadores have been fo much reduced by 
the operaaot) of the banks de refcate^ that a great part of the ca- 
pital employed in that trade has been withdraw*!! from it and laid 
out in advances to the miners. This ihcreafe of capital in the trade 
of tv e hitbilttadores^ has tended, of courfc, todiminiih their profits, 
and to free the miners from the fubje£lion in which they were for- 
merly kept by thefe avaricious money-lenders. The falutary ef- 
fects of ihefe changes have been already felt. The operations of 
mining are going on with greater aftivity and fuccefs, and the 
number of bunkruplcies among the miners is fall diminilhing 5 
fo th?t the merchants themfolves will in ihe end be gainers by 
the change. Inftoad of exorbitant profits and great rifles, they 
will have moderate gains unattended with danger. 

The banks de rcfcate in the provinces, borrow what money they 
have occafion for from the colle£lors of the taxes, and the R.oyal 
Tribunal of Mines repays thefe loans to the ireafury at Lima. 
This arrangement faves the trouble and expenfe of remitting the 
pr(?duce of the taxes in money from the provinces to the capital, 
which, for want of bills of exchange, was the former pradiice ; 
and it prevents the provinces from being annually drained of 
their circulating fpecie by fuch remittances ; an inconvenience to 
which they appear to have been fubjc£led till the eredlion of the 
banks. Such a clumfy and inartificial fyftem in the operations 
of the treafury, is a flriking illuilratiou of the little progrefs 
which commerce has made in Peru. 

The banks de refcate in Peru, are private eftablifliments, witli- 
out any monopoly or excl^five privilege; fo that the private 
refcatadcr is ftill at liberty ""to follow his occupation. But the 
great bank de refcate at Potofi, called the bank of &an Carlos de 
Fotoft^ belongs to the crown, and enjoys exclufive privileges of 
purchafing pina from the adventurers in that celebrated mine* 
The hattk .of San Carlos was founded in 1747, by a voluntary 
aflbei^iotr of the miners of Potofi, in’ order to liberate themfelves 
froiE)(t the intolerable oppreffion of the refcatadores. In 1 7791 
they .Were prevailed upon by D. Jorge Efcovedo, governor of 
Peiofii to traiisfor their fliares ^nd property in the bank to the 
crown; notwithltanding wjhicb^ the bank> in 1793, was ftill in 
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a prosperous state. Besides purchasing pimy the bank of Saa 
Catlos makes advances of money and otlier. articles to the miners, 
and thus eit^cises at once the trades of hahUitadcr aiul of rescata-^ 
dor. These two professions are also not unfrequentiy conjoined 
by private adventurers in Peru. * 

We subjoin a list of the mines of Peru wrought in ,1791, with 
an account of the quantity of gold and silver obtained from them 
since 1780. 

Mines of Peru wrought in 1791, with the number of gold 
apd silver mines not then wrought, f 


Gold 

Wrought, 

69 

Not Wrought. 
29 

Silver ^ 

. 784 

588 

Quicksilver 

. 4 

0 

Copper 

4 . 

0 

Lead 

. 12 

0 


Produce of the gold and silver mines of Peru for ten years 
from 1780 to 1789, both included, estimated- from the pro- 
duce of the royal duties. | 

Rea/s 

Dollars* de Plata* 

Silver made into plate - - 602,130 0 

Silver made into ingots - - 29,126,024 0 

Gold 4,424,03.7 0 

Total produce • - - 34,152,189 0 

Annual produce - - - 3,415,218 7 

Coinage of Lima during the same period. § 

DOLL Alls. 

>^tlver, G old, | I •. . at. 

Annual purchase by the mint - 3,328,386 520,93 313,8 19,31:3 

Deduct the purchase of Moneda 

Macuquina - • « 523,77.3 523,773 

Remainder - - 2,804,613 520,933 3, 325, 5-3 6 

Produce of the mines estimated j 

from the duties * • 2,972,815 412,403j3,415,21S 

Difference of this estimate from J 

the amount of the coinage ^ 368,202 -^78,530) +89,672 

F f 2 
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The moneda macuquina is a provincial mone^ which the govern* 
Unent was at that time calling in« The surplus of silver, not car- 
ried to the mint, was probably used in plate ; and the excess of 
the coinage of gold above the produce of the mines, was proba* 
bly occasioned by the introduction of gold in bars from Potosi. 

Do//ars, 

The coinage of Lima, from 1790 to 1794, both years 

included, being a period of five years * - 27,967,50(> 


Annual coinage during that period ^ ^ • 5,598,513 

Annual coinage from 1780 to 1789 - - - 3,849,319 


Increase during the second period 1,744,194 
The famous mine of quicksilver at HuancaveJica was discover- 
ed in 1566, and bought by the crown in 1570. It has continued 
ever since to be part of the royal domains, and to be wrought on 
account of the government. 

Qmntah* hi, oz. 

The total produce of quicksilver from Huan- 
cavclica, between September 1. 1570 and 
December 31. 1789, being a period of 219 
years, amounts to - - - 1,040,452 25 2 

Average of the annual produce during that 
period - ----- 4,750 29 5 

The greatest produce of any two years of that 
period, viz. from December 31. 1646, to 
December 31 1648 - - - - 17,371 65 O 

Produce from January 1. to August 31 . 1790 f 1,406 0 0 

Mines ef Potest, 

The mine of Potosi was discovered in 1545, and the city of 
Potosi founded in 1547. By a census of its inhabitants made in 
1611, its population is said to have amounted, at that time, to 
160,000 souls. If this account be correct, Potosi must have 
greatly declined from its ancient state ; for its whole population 
in 1 792 consisted of only 18,181 souls; of whom 256 were ec- 
clesiastics and persons under vows; 3482 Spaniards; 4872 Mes- 
tizoes ; 8559 Indians ; 1012 Negroes and Mulattoes. :|; 

' ‘ * Dollars, RiuL, 

The produce of the ropl duties from the 
miues of Potosi, between 1556 and 1780, 

224 years 150,570,743 2 

The 
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DQllars. R^h. 
Btoaghtover 150,570,743 a 
The produce of the same from 1545 to 1556, 
estimated at ^ ^ 5^500,000 0 

156,070,743 ^ 

Corresponding produce of silver from the 

mines - - • . 2,400,000,000 0 

But, as great part of the silver of Potosi is known not to have 
paid the duties, but to have been smuggled out of the kingdom, 
tile ml produce of its mines must have been greater tlian what 
appears by the preceding estimate* It is supposed, that for more 
than half of the 18th century, the contraband trade of Potosi 
with tlie Brazils was such, that only a third of the silver from its 
mines paid the royal duties* 

Dollars, R^aU, 

'J’‘he coinage of gold in the mint of Potosi, from 
1780 to 1790, a period of 11 years, was 
equal to - - - • ^ - 2,629,718 0 

The annual coinage of gold • « . 257,247 1 

The coinage of silver in the mint of Potosi, from 
1773 to 1790, a period of 18 years, amount^* 

ed to 69,864,764 0 

The annual coinage of silver - - - 3,881,375 6 

T'he annual average of the silver coinage at Po- 
tosi, from 1780 to 1790 - • . 3,9u0,010 7 

gold coinage from 1780 

to 1790 257,247 1 

Annual average of both - • • - 4,2 1 7, ‘^58 0 

The coin.ige of Potosi in 1791 * - - 4,365,175 0 

The coinage of Peru in 1791 f - - 5,118,94^ 0 

The total coinage of borii - - - 9,484,116 0 

Commerce of Peru. 

The exports of Peru are gold and silver, wine, brandy, sugar, 
pimento, Jesuits’ bark, 8.Jt, vicuna wool, coarse woollens, and 
some other manufactures of little value \ and it receives, in re- 
turn, European goods. Jive stock, proviMOns, tallow, cacao, Para- 
guay tea, coca leaf, iudigo, timber, cordage, pitch and copper 
Its commerce may be divided into three branches j viz. its com- 
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ncrcc by hn<l with the provinces of the Rio Plata j itd commerce 
l)y sei with the other colonies 5 and its commerce with the mo- 
th‘'‘r i.ountry. 

‘The exports of Peru to Potusi and the other provinces of the 
Klo Plati, aiov lu'*d at more than two millions of dollars an- 
i»u?lly, and the imports at 860,000 dollais *, so that the balance 
in tnour of Peru is near 1,1^00,000 dollars, independent of the 
proliij im tl.'^ Lania^^c of the goods, v/hich belongs also to Peru, 
.\s tliL u n I iiM ^ are Peruviar >. Cuzco and Arequipa are the routes 
thr/ which this trade pas'cs. 4^ 

''"he chit'f exports to the Rio Plata are brandy, wine, maize, 
su;t ^Cy pimento, indigo, and woollens. The brandy alone amounts 
to near i million of dollars. 'J"he woollens, which are next in 
vdue, .re chiefly made in Peru, but part of them are brought 
from Ou u>. 'Ine provinces of the Rio Plata used formerly to 
t ike woollens, to a great amount, from Quito ; but it is now 
i ir^d moi> cu>non»iccil to procure those articles from Europe by 
the *v oi Buenos A) res. The indigo exported from Peru is 
pr^v^)iioly imported from Goatcmala. 

'J'la' chief imports from the Rio Plata, are mules, sheep, hams, 
t dlow, wool, coca leaf, Paraguay leaf, and a small quantity of tin 
from Oruro : 20,000 mules are imported annually from Tucu- 
man, for the service of the mines. ^ 

The commerce of Peru, by sen, with the otlicr colonies of Spa- 
nish America, will appear from the following tablas. 


I.- — Commerce if Callao with Chili, Guayaquil, Panama, ami 
Goatcmala, f( * the years 1785, 1786, 1787, 1TS8, and 1789. \ 





Balance Jl 

a Biuana . 


ImjfOrts, 

Exports, 

Callao, 

Cnlla'', 

Chili r 

5,533,775 1 

4,686,423 


817,351 6 

Guayaquil 

12,547,643 1 

2,906, 

0[35S,6C1 


Panama 

59,035 5 

201,131 

7, 142,596 


GoatemaU 

210,295 

29,116 

4: 

180,879 9 


8,350,749 

7,823,776 

6i501,2.j3 

1 '.,028,231 1 

Annual Aver, 

1 ,6 f 0, 1 49 « j 

jl, 564, 755 

3 


Annual balance against Callao 


105,391 1 
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II. — ^Commerce of Arica, Payta, and other poiU of Peru, with 
the kingdom of Chili, and the ports of Panama and Guayaquil. 

, ... 

li}/j)ortj,^ hyj'n/r. 


Chili* - - 4G(i7.i 1G,G7,5 

Panama and Guayaquil [ dj0,000j I GO, 000 220,000 


Ig9G,67:;I igo,cco| 

111.— Rebult of botli. 


Imports* 


liiiLitue ag, 

E\l)orts. Peru* 


Annual trade of Peru, by sea, 

with the other colonies 12,066,824 1,604,7.55 4l 072,069 *} 

Forty-one vessels, of different sizes and descriptions, are em- 
ployed in this trade; and all of them, except three, belong lo 
Peru. Their united tonnage amounts to 351,500 quintals, ajid 
they are manned by 1 160 seamen. J 

file chief exports from Peru to Chili are European goods, pre- 
viously imported at Callao. Sugar; coarse woolUns, made in 
Peru; indigo, from Goatcmala; salt; cotton; pita yarn, and 
some other trifling articles. The imports are chictly wheat ; cop- 
per ; negro slaves, some of them natives of Chili, but the grcatei 
part from Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres ; tallow ; \\ inc ; Pa- 
raguay tea; salt mo.it; timber; coidagc; and loallur. P.irt oj 
the copper is Uvsed in the mint at Lima ; and the n-niaindor, ex- 
cept 1 small quantity sent to Guayaquil, rce\}oited to Sp.ni . 
Tlie poits of Chili that trade with Peru, are \alpaiayso, Con- 
cepcion, .and Coquimbo ; but Valparayso alone i.inics on ilirce 
times as much trade as the other two. The timber is brouglit 
“from the isle of Chiloe. 

Three fourths of the exports to Guayaquil cun-sist of Eun pean 
goods, and the remaining fourth of floiii, wine, bratuly, and ciq)- 
per. 'Fhc imports are chiefly cacao and timber, liu re » asi> 
imported into Peru, on account of the government, a conouler- 
ablc quantity of tobacco, the growth of Guaya«juil, uhich ^ af- 
terwards reexported to Chili ; but this is not included in the pre- 
ceding tables. 
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The trade with Peaama, which was ftirmCrly of euch inagni<* 
tttde^ has declined since the middle of the last century, and is 
now reduced to a small importation of timber and cacao, and to 
the remains of a slave trade, which is every day diminishing* 
The exports from Peru to Panama are coarse woollens, sugar, 
flour, and brandy. There is also a remittance of 300,000 dol- 
lars a year from the treasury of Lima, to pay the garrison and 
civil government of Panama ; without which that city must have 
fallen to still greater insignificance. 

Indigo is the principal article of import from Goatemala. 
Small quantities of logwood, pitch, timber, and cacao, are also 
imported. 'Hie exports, which are very trifling, consist chiefly 
of wine and woollens. The wines and brandies of Peru might 
be exported with advantage to San Bias, for the consumption of 
Cinaloa, Sonora, and Califoniia ; but though permission has been 
frequently solicited from the government, it nas been constantly 
refused, from an apprehension of interfering with the trade of 
the mother country in these articles. 

The trade of Peru with Spain was carried on by Porto Bello 
and Panama till 1748, when register ships were substituted for 

? |aUeons, and the voyage by Cape Horn, for the circuitous route 
ormerly in use. It is amusing to consider the progress made 
since that time in the art of navigation. The first Spanish 
sels which sailed by Cape Horn, were insured against sea risk at 
Cadiz, at the exorbit.mt rate of 20 /ftr cent, of their value \ but 
the vessels which perform the same voyage at present are insured 
for two. * The register ships, though liable to objections, were 
preferable in every respect to the galleons. They shortened the 
intercourse between the mother country and the colony, and les- 
sened the expenses attending it. By affording quicker returns, 
they Jed to mi>re frequent adventures \ and by meeting more ef- 
fectually the demand, they diminished the inducements to con- 
traband. But the trade was still clogged and impeded with much 
useless expense and unnecessary delay, and subjected to an arbi-r 
trary license, which was withheld or burdened with restrictions 
at the caprice of die minister. 

The register ships continued to be employed in the trade of 
Peru with the mother country, till the war for American inde- 
pendence, during which th^re was little intercourse between 
Spain anrtt this distant colony* At the peace of 1783, the system 
of free trade, the order for which had been issued' at Madrid 
some yeatts beford, began to be carried into effect in the South 
Sea. According to this system, the most wise and liberal which 
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Spain' has ev 4 r laid daUrn for her caloniea> ait unlimked inter- 
eourse,.>ivifhout ikenaes or other, restrictions, is permitted be^ 
tureen cetutn ports of Spain and certain ports of Spanish Amo« 
rica ; and among the privileged ports of America, are Callao and 
Arieai both situated in Peru. 

: -The result of these innovations has been highly favourable to 
1^eru« ^Its inhsbitaiits enjoys foreign luxuries and conveniences at 
a cheaper rate, and iti gteater abundance than before; while their 
industry has been excited, the value of their exports increased, 
and' the produce of their mines nearly doubled. Nor has the 
thange of system been less beneficial to the mother country, 
though some individuals have suffered by it. From 1714 to 
l 7 S 9 , a period of twenty.five years, the whole exports to Spain 
from Peru, Chili, the Rio Plata and Santa Fe, did not exceed 
thirly^four mlllioliS of dollars. Put at present^ the exports 
from Peru and Chili alone, exceed six millions annually ; and the 
imports from Europe have increased in the same proportion* For 
some years, indeed, after the opening of the free trade, the mer- 
chants of the mother country, ignorant, of the real state and re- 
sourses. of Peru, poured into that country a greater quantity of 
goods than its effective demand requited, or enabled it to cou^ 
sume t and by the consequent want of salej and depreciation' df 
these goods, the importers paid dearly for their rashne^. But 
though some merchants suffered by their over-speculation, the 
manufactures Uf "the mother country were benefited by it ; and 
with regard to Peru, it would be difficult to show how the abund- 
ance and low price of goods could be injurious to the consumet. 
On the contrary, the spirit of industry has been awakened in that 
kingdom, by the sight of luxuries and accommodations, former- 
ly unknown to its inhabitants, or placed beyond their reach ; and 
tne increase of its exports since the free trade, is the surest proof 
of its growing prosperity. 
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Tables of the Commerce of Peru nvith the Mother Qpimify. 

!. — Imports of Lima from Spain in the years 17«S5, 1787, 

1788, and 1789.* . 


1785 - 

1786. 

1787. 

1788. 

1789. 


Total 
Annual average 


Nutie/tal Goods 

Foreign Goods 

Prime Coji tvben 
exported. 

iCoJl ivitif duties 
^nd other expen^ 
tes to Lima^ 

1,934,040 

si 

3,4*3,167 3 ; 
1,191,430 7-i 
1,007,663 ?4 

^.106,056 %i 
6.338.901 3 

4 446,381 6| 
995 . 0 J 3 n 
i,ii6,!>33 3f 

3,038,096 34 
11.474,141 *4 

5,631.749 * 

».» 93 ..Jo 6 3 | 

4,444.317 4 i 

6,965,13* 3 i 
*4,734,084 44 
7 ,a 57 , 74 * 64 
1,940.992 74 
a.85 6,965 04 

[**. 576 . 5 >o oi 
. l, 7 » 7 .o <'4 1 

M, *03,430 74 
4.990,4 .8 3 

46679,960 7| 
3 , 717 . 49 * 6 

34,733.013 7 | 
7 ,, 44.*97 ; 

JJ. 303-574 li 

17,093,879 4 i* 

3 ». 397.433 si 

4a, 099, 3 13 6f 

3 .o 6 c,M 4 6| 

3.418.773 ?i 

6,479,490 3* 

8 4 i9,S62 


In this table are included imports from China by the Fdipine 
Company to the value of 42 1, 120 dollars 5 and imports of Euro- 
pean goods from other ports of America to the value of 270,237 
dollars 7^ reals. 

The addition of 22 per cent, to the official value, is considered 
as the difference between the real and the official value. 

The freightage, insurance, duties and other expenses, from 
the time the goods leave the wharf, when they are embarked in 
Spain, till they ar( warehoused at Lima, are estimated at 28 dol- 
lars 34 ^ reals per cent, on all goods sent round Cape Horn. A se- 
parate charge is made for the goods from China, and from the 
American ports. 

The European goods in greatest request in Peru, are silks, su- 
perfine cloth, lace, fine linen, and other articles of luxury and 
show. There is also a considerable demand for ordinary linen, 
and for the inferior sorts of cloth and woollens. Cutlery, and 
all instruments of iron, are also in great request. 

I 
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liv^Exports from Lima to Spam tn the same period. 



Coin & Bullion. 

Produce* 

Total, 

Totaly Toitii cost 
and duties y to 
Spain. 


7,144,925 24 

8,285,659 7| 

4,518,246 34 
5,463,979 I4 
. 2,449,495 64 

733,587 4 
882,807 1 
906,022 0 
579,160 2 
523,080 0 

7,877,91.2 64 
9,168,467 04 
5,424,268 3| 
6,043,133 04 
2,972,575 64I 

8,8'J3,ll,'5 6', 
10,369,.50i> S'r 
6,503,961 24 
6,7&8,;)74 04 
3,484,386 24 

Total. 

27,861,700 44^ 

3,624,656 7 

31,486,357 34 

35,979,399 64 

An. aver. 

5,572,340 1 

724,931 3 

6,297,271 4 

7,195,879 74 


Ill this table is included the sum of 2,790,000 dollars exported 
to Asia by the Filipinc Company. , ^ 

Silver brought from Lima to opaih, costs, in freightage, insur- 
ance, and duties, 9^ per cent.; and gold, 2i per cent. 

The articles of produce are chiefly Jesuits* bark, Vicuna wool, 
copper from Chili, cacao from Guayaquil, and a small quantity 
of cotton. 

IIL—Commerce of Peru with Spain, from 1775 to 1779, com- 
pared with the Commerce between the same Countries, from 
1785 to 1789.t 

imports. i^xp’^rts. 

From 1775 to 1779 23,838,183 21, 302, 385 2 

From 1785 to 1789 42,099,313 6^ 35,979,339 6’ 

Total for ten years |t>5,937,497 3^,57,281,725 Oj- 

Exce^sof the 2d period above the lstjl8, 201,130 2^1l4, 076,954 4^ 

It is further to be observed, that during the first of these pe- 
riods, Potosl and the other provinces now annexed to the Rio 
Plata, formed part of the viceroyalty of Peru ; and that, by the 
separation of these provinces, Peru, during the second period, 
contained only 49 or 51 districts, instead of 74, of which it was 
formerly composed. 

But, to form a just estimate of the commerce of Peru, we 
must take Buenos Ayres into the account, and consider these 

two 
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CW j countri^9^,and of $Hin^comfiWci4'8yi^tem. 

It wiU tlic^ i^reJfu%. appear^ .how small, are ill^ ]p[iean$» aod 
limited the of these extensive colonies^ and what false 

and exaggcrat(^ notions have been circulated in this country with 
regard to them. 

^ t/ie Raourm of Pertt^ Chili^ and the Rio Plata^ for 
maintaining Foreign Comtnefee. 

Dollars* 

Annual coinage of Lima^ from 1790 to 179* - 5,593,^13 0 

Coinage of Potosi in 1791. - - , 4,3d5,175 jd 

Annual coinage of Santiago of Chih^ ef^timated ; 

at* - - 1,400,000 0 

Annual export of produce from Cillao, from 1785 
to 1789 - . - - • 734,931 3 

Export of produce from Buenos Ayres in f 1,328,840 0 

* . 13,412,459 3 

It appears from this statem^it, that the effective demand of 
these countriei'for fot^wgn commodities, does not exceed, at pre- 
sent, three millions Sterling annually. It is true, that with a 
hettjtr government, and a more liberal system of commercial re- 
gulaticiis, these resources might be greatly augmented j but sUcli 
improvements are in general the work of time, and in Soutji 
America many difHculties must first be surmounted. Th^ popu- 
lation of the country is wonderfully small, scattered over an im,- 
mense surface, knd composed of casts which mutually hate and 
distrust each other. The Indians, who are the most humc^rous 
class, prefer a life of indolence and apathy, to enjoyments that 
must be purchased with labour. Among the other casts, eman- 
cipation from the nioth^r country would be the signal of discord 
and poiitrcal discussions the most adverse, during their continu- 
ance, to tlie progress of opulence, and the steady exertipus of in- 
dustry. Some improvement might be expected in the mines. 
The labour of extracting the ore niight be abridged by maebineryv 
and the pr^essesfbr reducing k meliorated bymore skilful appHca^. 
tioris of chemistry. But the scarcity of hands would prevent any ‘ 
great increase in the productiveness of the mines ^ and a separa^ 
tion from the mother country, by mcreasing the difficulty of find- 
a supply of quicksilver, might render them, even less producr 
tive than they are at present. The mines of quicksilver in China 
are said, within these few years, to have been exhausteid. None 
could be expected from Europe, in the present state of that quar- 
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world! No rescwroe Wotfld theii Wtfiain bat tSo lapaiif 
^im wos^ft at Kiiarttoavolka> atrf extract froih it quicksilver for t!u^ 
other mmeS) without whiehi the gts^ater part of them must bt? 
abandoned. * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In some branches of produce^ it i$ true, the exports from this 
part of America might be instantly augmented* Tlie exports of 
hides, tallow, and safted provisions froin ^J^uenps Ayres, might 
be greatly increased. Copper, the value of which is rising every 
^ay at home, might be procured, in great abundance, from Chili 
and the Rio Plata. Vaduable furs might be obtained in ^rcat 
numbers from the Andes ; an<i in this species of industry the 
Indians, Jike their North American brethren, would more readily 
engage them in more settled occupations. Flax and hemp of the 
very best quality are raised in Chili ; and if greater care wero 
taken' to gather the cotton of Peru, and more att^mtion bestowed 
on the art of packing, both that article, and the wool of the 
same country might be sent to Rurope at a price that could not 
excUide them from the market. Cacao, coftee, dye-stuffs, and 
medical drugs, might also be exported in greater quantijty. 

Revenue* 

The revenue of Peru amounts to near five .millipns of 
annually ; of which 500,000 are remitted to Panama i 
the Isle of CKiloe ; and a third sum to Valdivia. The de^ii; 
venue, after these remittances, and after defraying tlie expenj^e 
of the government of Peru, does not exceed ^00,000 dollars 
and we arc disposed to regard that sum as the total revenue . 
which the King of Spain derives from this part of his dopil-, 
nions. * ' 

The revenue of Potosi is estimated at 1,200,000 dolld^ 5 f and 
of this sum 200,000 are remitted annually to Buenos Ayre? 
so that the Crown derives no clear revenue whatever from ,tW 
viceroyalty of the Rio Plata. The same is true of Chili, Ca-i 
racas, and Santa Fe. New Spain used formerly to send remifc-^ 
tances of 3,400,000 dollar^ to the governments . of Cub^, Portp 
Rico, Hispaniola, Florida, Luisiana, Truxillo, and Manilla ; buts 
the loss of Luisiana and Hispaniola will have saved some part, of 
that expense. The residue of the revenue of Mexico, after de- 
fraying the charges of its own .government, is trciusmitte.d to 
Madrid, and amounts to about ffve millions of dollar., [j , fhe 
produce of the customs collected in the ports of Spain, on ac- 
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count of its toloiilai ttude, may be estimated at millions and 
a half of dollars. The total revenue which the Crown of Spain 
derives from its colonies and foreign possessions, may therefore 
be reckoned at eight millions of dollars annually. 

It is impossible to quit this subject without remarking the fatal 
effects of the system pursued by the court of Spain in the go- 
vernment of its colonies. A country so valuable and extensive 
as the one we have been considering j reaching from Buenos 
Ayres to Guayaquil, and from Guayaquil to the Isle of Chiloe$ 
.possessing every variety of soil andclimute; furnishing in abun- 
dance the most rare and costly, as well as the mos,t common and 
indispensable productions ; having the advantage of navigable 
rivers, and an extensive sca-coast j situated between the populous 
and opulent empires of Asia* and the active and cultivated states 
of Europe ; after two centuries and a half of undisturbed tran^ 
quillity, contains hardly three millions of inhabitants ; and, 
though taxed beyond its means, contributes only half a million 
of dollars to the defence of the state. Such are the effects of 
political and' commercial jealousy and religious intolerance. The 
court Spain watches over the morals and faith of its colonies 
with th^ vigilance of a confessor j views their commercial prospe- 
rity with the ill-will of a rival shopkeeper j and contemplates 
their union and good understanding, with the fears of a despot 
trembling for his authority. It is true, that, with a contrary 
system, Spain would probably long since have lost possession of 
her colonies. But those colonies, before emancipating themselves 
from her yoke, would have grown into rich and populous states ; 
and during their growth, they would have contributed to exalt 
the mother country to a pitch of grandeur and prosperity, which 
she would have maintained after the *separation j the Spanisli 
name, and language and character, would have struck a deep and 
permanent root in the new world ; and the mother country, if 
ever reduced to a struggle for her existence, might hiive looked 
with confidence^ to the aid and friendship of her once rebellious, 
but now affectionate children. 


Art. XIII* to iXle Honourable Chatties James 

Majesties Principal Secretaries of State^ on the Import^ 
, ance oftlie. Colonies situated on tJu Coast of Guiana, By a British 
Mercivaat. pp* 19. Loudon. Richardson. 1806. 

TXT E have already noticed a tract written with tlie intention 
yy of augmenting the prrfudice which already, exists in the 
public mind against peace. Tliat work contained the general de- 
fence 
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fence of war by a speculative author, and might be considered as 
exhibiting a fair view of the sentiments entertained upon this im- 
portant subject by the disinterested part of the community, who 
are only misguided by their ignorance and their perverted enthu- 
siasm. The very small tract now before us, conies from another, 
perhaps a more formidable, description of persons, who seek war 
‘ as a great gain. * . The general remarks which we have submit- 
ted to our readers in the course of the present Number, upon 
the lamentable prejudices which prevail on this subject, would 
be incomplete, without a short notice of the conduct pursued bv 
the interested class of enemies to peace. 

.The author of the letter under consiiieration applies himself to 
the proof of two things, — the great value of the Dutch colonics, 
and the possibility of England retaining them, without any detri- 
ment to her own settlements- 

To make out his first position, he states, in a cursory manner, 
that the captured colonies in Guiana, contain more negroes and 
lands, and export more produce, than all our old islands, except 
Jamaica ; and that they may be valued at twenty millions Ster- 
ling. If any instance were wanting to show how very unsafe 
guides, in matters of fact, mere practical rpen are, wc might 
produce this statement. 'Die slaves in our minor islands, tw^enty*^ 
five years ago, were upwards of 200,000, and, at present, they 
cannot be fewer than 250,000. Wc do not merely maintain, that 
this is ^;reariy above the number in Dutch Guiana 5 but, admitting 
it to b^" correct, we assert, that our author's valuation of twenty 
millions Sterling is absurd ; for, if there is any truth in the prin- 
ciples assumed by the planters in valuing their stoclr, a colony, 
containing 250,000 negroes, is worth, not twenty, but forty-five 
millions. They allowed twice the value of the negroes for the 
value of the lands and erections, with other property, exclusive 
of liouses in the towns. In like manner, the tonnage, which lie 
makes only 30,000, should be near 70,000. So much for the 
accuracy of this merchant's facts, and for the proof that, by his 
own showing, he has greatly mistated the value of the captured 
colonies, when he compares them to the minot British islands. 
His reasonings about the value of the customs derivetl from this 
source, are worthy of as little attention 5 for, admitting that 
400,000/. are annually raised upon goods exported to Guiana, 
and brought from thence, whatever portion of this sum is gained 
clear of drawback on reexportation and other expenses, will be 
raised after the colonies shall have been given up, either on pro- 
duce consumed in England, or on manufactures destined ulti- 
mately for the Guiana market. 

The other part qf our author's argument is, by accident, nearer 

the 
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the first view fits, interest hepi^ehin^^^ ^im tpW^ds 

liie right side o£ the questi^; he ipainuins, that ret^ritt^'eif 
the captuTiCd colonies will hpt ruth the old sugsr plantets- 
have no inclination to argue this matter one ws^ or another^ 
But' we cannot pass over his yerjr strange doctrine^ that we $hall 
be able to command the who)e sispr market of the wof)^ if 
we retain the Dutch colonies \ for then, be says, we shall hold 
five sixths of all the sugars consumed, and may fix the prices 
accordingly. Without remarking that this proportion is quite 
unfounded in point of fact, and that the command in qu^sriOfi 
should have already belonged to us mudi more securely during 
the war, we shall only observe, that a nation, holding a monopoly 
oi any trade, is a very different thing from a company or an in- 
dividual engrossing that trade. In the latter case,, prices may be 
fixed by the seller, at least within certain limits. In the formed 
case, competition operates among the difierent individual traders 
just as effectually^ and in exj^ctly the same manner, as if diffisrerit 
nations held the traffic. The only advantage derived in this case 
;il by the government, which, if the monopoly be complete^ or 
nearly so, can levy certain duties on the sale, thereby augmenting 
fibe price generally* This rise the merchants will never concur 
in making, of themselves. 

; ^Buti suppose that the greater part of these benefits really be- 
longed to the possession of Dutch Guiana } — suppose, too, which 
we cannot deny, that those colonies have many signal advantages 
over the old islands, — the question is still left undecided, whe- 
ther we ought to retain them at all hazards. and to make them a 
jine qua mn of peace, as the planters and their consignees no 
^ doubt desire. For it is one thing to prove that an enemy’s, or 
a neighbour’s property suits us exceedingly well, and another 
tiring to show that we ought never to rest till we make ic our 
. own. But there is such an avidity of foreign colony in the pre- 
sent generation,, that this difference is entirely overlooked | and 
the custom is, now-a-^siys, to cry out for every vessel, settlement, 
line of trade,— in short, for all things appertaining to com- 
merce and navigation, as if it w;ere one. and the same thing to jus- 
tify the longing by reason, andi to take the place by ships. 1Ve 
shall hot attempt to show,jtIwtjh« worst way :of paying ourselves 
for the subjugation of Europe, is to seize on the rest ot the wbrid. 

. Nor we say any thing, against the policy of consoling 6ur- 
sels^e^^r foe misfottimea of our . allies, by taking their colonies. 
/But^^e must be* allowed to glance at the calmness with which 
^uch reasoners contemplate eiidless/wa4 when a Sugar island is 
- ^ view. The of 'this tract, ' after eriumeradrig the Adyan- 

Mbiges enjoyed ty 6uiana, seepi^ to perceive that his. readers imght 

possibly 
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^suneH iri pii^^ J**^'^**? tliis We tire drireh to conctuck^ Jthai 
jg^jpew.caii be cbti^patible with out Safety; Which dGoes not in- 
clf^ii|e the retention of P^tch Guiana^ the great defence against 

jp"%iV4an|:e>r»., ‘ 

" Sfritish^p^^ and, still ftiorei the Ixnidon merchants eon- 
i^riied in the Guiana tr^de, have no dbObt serious reasons for 
Woti^mg such languagel A peace, M^hich should restore Guiana to 
tpe Putc.h, wOiild prevent tne former from obtaining more loans^ 
an would reduce the profits received by the laiter, from a large 
coniihisaionj, to a small mteV^t Upon their past advances. There- 
fore, wc are not surprised at seeing those persons very clamorous 
Jot sihE-^qui-^nGtiSy arid exceedingly well pleased arthfe' failure. of ne- 
gbeiatibns for peacel Tir^erj in tlie'govcrnfheWt "securities, in lifcp 
manner, nl-loan coiitiractors,~itisurahcfe-brokerai^^nd other specii^' 
lators who profit by fluctuations in the, value Of certain atiioles, 
and whose employment is of a gambhUg nature^ are naturally a- 
verse to the termination of war, the clerrient in which they exist. 
All those persons live near the seat of government, and they 
' are of a forward, clamorous disposition. 'They frequently suc- 
ceed in making their voice pass for the expression of the public 
opinion, and but too often cause the general interests of the coni'* 
fouhity to be less thought of than their own. If Yarmouth, in 
the same way, w’ere the seat of government, we should never 
know what a wish for peace is. It is quite wondeiful to see with 
what composure the class of men alluded to contemplate the 
dowiifal of foreign empires, and the degradation of the specks 
over a great part of Europe. They care no more about it, than 
Aey do about the African slave trade, or the traffic in crowns 
and princes carried oa in the East Indies, or any other met^ly in- 
d^erent matter. They submit with exemplary resignation to the 
sufierings of the pooi^ and 'even the ruin of those traders who 
owe them, nothing. TOey bear dp, ii» a manner truly edifying, ^ 
^ hardships of our soldiers and jailors, and 'vyoukt doubt- 
less bb Coihfbited f<k ihe^ our arnvy, if the volun-» 

poly remained, as their feeling ate ^n^eatly seoil^ 
the loW of seamen^ fives, by the mtemting occasions whkh it 
aflfpr^ f(W and pensions/ That such calm atut 

]ubus dbd^ecs shoulibe hurried into any wish foe peace, is air 
^ ^ ^qudsfion*; But wfien the signal for new and 

C’ ^ 6 i * G g‘ ’ ' ' ' ^ wide- 
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wide-flpTcacling war i8< given, and at the moment that the last 
chance of happiness has been lost to millions, — their feelings get 
the better of tnem^^they exult with all the steadiness of calculat- 
ing zeal in the prospects of new percentage, and give way to an 
enthusiastic joy, because the gate has been torn oft' the temple of 
Janus^ At all this outcry, no one should be surprised; nor can 
any one greatly blame it. The fault is theirs only, who call it 
the public voice, or allow themselves to be affected by the feel- 
ings from which it springs, or view in it any indication of the. in- 
terests of tlic country. - , 


Art. XIV. ReJUrUms on the Administration of Ciui} Justice in 
Scotland^ and on the Resolutions of the Committee of the House of 
Lords on that Subject* 8vq. pp. 1 15. Edinburgh & London. 
180(3. 


Thoughts on Trial by Jury in Civil CnuseSy iviih a View to a Rft^rm 
. in the Administration of Justice in Scol/andy in a Series cf Letters, 
. 8vo. pp. 70. Edinburgh & London. l806\ 

Rewnrh on the Report of the Committee of the House of Ptersy relative 
to the Administration of Civil Justice in Scotland, 8vo. pp. 4'2. 
Glasgow. 1806. 

T he resolution^: adopted by the House of I^ords at the close of 
the last Parb.unent, as an avowed preliminary to bringing 
in a bill for new-modelling the Courts of Justice in Scotland, 
have now been before the public for upwards of eight months. 
They were circulated for the professed purpose of exciting dis- 
cussion 5 — they touch upon some of the most important and deli- 
cate questions in jurisprudence and legislation ; and were address- 
ed, in an especial manner, to that industrious body of Scotch 
Advocate^! who are proverbially known to write all they speak, 
arid to print all they write. Yet the leisure of a summer, and the 
business of a winter, have been allowed to pass away ; and all that 
has been produced on the subject, are the three anonymous 
pamphlet^, the titles of wHlch are placed at the ^ad of tliis, ar- 
ticle. we think, is a kind of reproach, upt only to thpse 

who Kiivc a more immediate concern in the consequences of .the 
the specjilatiye and inquisitive in both ends of the 
isl^d. So peat an esEperimept in legislation, we , believe, has 
jgjJt'been projected sjnce .the days of Justinian or Alfred i nor 
Me which promises to liave an operation so extensive, both by 
" .T ‘V ' its 
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ita vnmedijtte effects up6n this part of the empire^ and by its ex- 
ample upon that to which it is not to reach directly. It would 
be strange, indeed, if a measure of this magnitude were to be 
adopted, without producing some ‘sensation in the thinking part 
of the community ; and though we make no doubt that many 
learned memorials and valuable suggestions have been privately 
^communicated to the movers of the business, — that much pro- 
found discussion will take place in Parliament, — and that many, 
who have formed a general opinion upon the tenor of the resolu- 
tions, reserve themselves till they see how they are to be modified 
in the draught of the bill ; still we must confess that we have 
been both surprised and mortified at the silence with which the 
overture has been received, and the disinclination which has been 
manifested, to express or to direct the public sentiment, as to the 
general ^nciple of the measure. 

It does appear to us, however, that this is a case in which the 
Legislature must look for illumination beyond its committees and 
official advisers ; and in which every one who has had opportuni- 
ties of knowledge, or habits of reflection on the subject, is called 
upon to assist the Legislature with his suggestions and advice. 
The pains that have been taken to circulate the printed resolu- 
tions, and the observations which were made when they were 
ordered to be printed, entitle us to believe, that this is also the 
feeling of the noble person with whom the project originated, 
and give us the firmest assurance, that a measure, begun with such 
laudable circumspection, will not be carried through with any 
degree of precipitation. The draught of tlic bill, we have no 
doubt, will be circulated with as much care as tlie resolutions, 
and an opportunity afforded to all who have been invited to con- 
sider the merits of the ground plan, to deliberate upon the cffeci: 
of the elevation. It is rather with a view of setting an example 
to others, and of directing the public attention to a subject so 
w'orthy to engage it, than with any presumptuous expectation of 
being able to throw new light on the question ourseIv<^s, that we 
have ventured upon an article, of this description, and thrown to- 
gether the following considerations. 

The institutions of a country for the adniinistTation of justice, 
arc among the most delicate and important of all its establisli- 
ments j and come more frequently and closely in contact with in- 
dividual comfort and prosperity, than the political constitution it- 
self. This, however, is by no means a reason for not altering 
them ; but only for taking great care that they are altered for the 
better. When We say, that they are of incalculable import- 
ance, we mean, it i? of infinite consequence that they should be 
good. 

Gg2 
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But they arc as veil as impei^tant. This, we, 

cannot be denied ; arid the sum of our opinion upon the suhj«*ct 
is, that to improve them is always very didietdt, > and 
necessary 5 that they are ^ery likely to inquire reforms^ 
bnt that these are apt to be attended with igreat hoards and in-* 
conveniences. Upon the whole, however^ we prefer the haaard 
of reformation to the accnmulation of estaWfehed evils*. . Most: 
of the evils from which men attempt to deliver themsrives, are 
capable of remedy ; and the dangers with which the attempt ma^r 
be attended, should only engage us to greater tigiianoe and inore 
deliberate exertion. 

\ Whatever is established, hae great ad-vawtages over what is ot- 
ly projected, both because ks actual effects are known, and have 
been fully developed by experience, and becauee the conduct and 
the habits of men have been accommodated to ks fiubakteiice*. 
Itt all novelty, there is something of hazard all experiment, 
there is a ris^ of disappointment. No man can reason so accu« 
rarely from the past, as to be perfectly certain of a future result 
and that more especkilly in human affairs, where no tiwo cases 
are ever found alike, or even very nearly amJagous. Above all,, 
oirr anticipations must be full of doubt and anxiety, when we bok 
forward to the effects of introducing in otic case, what we have only 
known as a compound element in another. Institutions which are 
coeval with the civilization of a people, and which have been as- 
similated to all the other parts of their establishment, may be harni^ 
less, or even beneficial among them ; though they might prove in 
the highest degree pernicious, if transferi^ to a different com- 
munity. Gin and tobacco are found to agree wonderfully witR- 
the constitution of an English or Dutch sailor ; but they operate 
like deadly poisons on those who have grown up to maticrity, 
without any experience of their effects. 

Ih the elastic franle of artiffcsal society, it is hard to say wliat: 
vibrations may be excited, or to what extent they may he propa- 
gated, by a mere local impulse. It is a great living body, ani- 
mated by sympathetic nerves, 6f ‘ which no aiiatomfsl has yet dc- 
monstraied the course or the connexion ; and we may paralyze the 
hand or the tongue, while we are seeking to remove a blemish frr‘m' 
the eye. It is a great chemical compound, which maintains its 
fluidity apd transparency by the nice balance of innumerable qui- 
“escent and divcllent affinities^ 5 and there is. no saying what j^eci- 
pitatioH^ and perturbatbns may be produced by changing the pro* 
portitm of a single ingiv4i®nf* 

Even if these ijazards shoul/d be ^wgjbt chimericid, it cannot 
be-denied, .that whalt is old, has at least this advantage, that it i& 
lithailisr to those wh(k are concerned with it> and that its evils are 

lesa^ 
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lefepetccSved diw tliofe of a. naore recent fyftem- The road perhaps 
tnay not he fo ee fo fmootbae^ it might have been; hut it has 
been made vmh great coft, and.eveiy one knows bis way along 
it. People have buHt houfes and vHkgea by the fide of it, and 
ronftrcrflted fences and canals with reference to its clire^Ion. 
There are good inns from' one end to the other, and horfes always 
.t<y Sc had to drag ns over tfie fteep and miry parts of it, 

^To this it may indeed be replied, that the defertion of thefe 
•is' but one temporary facrifice, and that they will foon be reproduc- 
ed in greater abundance as the new tracfcconies to be better frequent- 
ed. This would" be unanfwerabic, if it were poffible to obtain any 
aflurance that the firft change would be the laft ; But the fpirit 
•which throws down what is antienr, will never fpare what is new; 
and as it 4$ impoflible for human inOiitutions to attain perie£):ion, 
•or for men to recogniise it, perhaps, if it could be attained, it may 
he worth while te calculate whether a temporary deftitution may 
not be too great a price to pay for a temporary improvement ; and 
whether it might not be wifer to bear with an habitual inconveni- 
crice, than to purchafe a refpite by a feries of great and periodical 
dlforders. If we once pull down our old maffiva caftle, out of 
difgud at its inconvenience and irregularity, there is reafqn to fear 
that the trim box which we fubftitute in ita place, will hot efcape 
the hands of a ftrll more faAidious generation no, although its 
front ihould be of modern gothic, and its pediment of moA ex- 
^uifitc ruAic. 

J^ord *Chief JuAice Hale feems to have been of this way of 
thinking. In his excellent^ though imperfeft treatife, ^ of the 
Amendment of Lawes, ’ he delivers many obfervations nearly co- 
incident Vi^ith the preceding. It would be doing injuAice to the 
following, to give it any other words than his own. 

* it is mod ccitain, that time and long experience is much more in- 
genious, fubtile and inventive, than all the wifcil and acnteA wits h the 
world, co-cxi!ling, can b«. It difeovers fuch varieties of emergencies and 
cafes, that no man could ever oiherwifc have imagined. And, on the 
other fide, in every thing that is new, or at Icaft in moft things, cfpe- 
cially neldiing to lawes, there are thoufanda of new occurrences and in- 
tangiement^ and cdincidcncies and complicationp, that would not pof- 
fibly be oi fifll forefeen. And the reafon is apparent: hecaufc lawes 
concern fuch muiiitudefi, and thofe of various difpofitions, paffiohp, 
wrt^, iiitcrclhi concerns, that it is not pofliblc for any human forefight 
to difoo ver at once, or to provide expedients again A, in the firft coiifti- 
tiitron of a law. Now a law, that hath abtdden the left of time, hath 
met with moft of thefe varieties and icomplicaiions and experience 
hath in all that pl^ocefs of time difeovered thefe complieaiiona and c- 
rnergcncies, and fo has’ applied fnitable remedies and cures for thefe 
vaiious emergencies. So that in truth antiaut lawes, cfpccially that 

G g 3 have 
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have a common concert, are not the iffucs of the prudeoee of this or 
that council or fenate, but they are the prododlon of the various ex* 
l^erienrea and applications of the wifell thing in the inferior world ; to 
V it, time; which, as it difeovers day after day new iocoaveniepces, fo 
i;: doth fncct (lively apply new remedies i and indeed it is a kind of 
np:f;regation of the difcoverics, refulta and applijcations of ages and c- 
\\:nts ; fo that it is a great adventure to go al^uc to deer , it, .without 
>ery great neccnity, and under the greated deipondration of fafety and 
convenience imaginable. * 

Thefe confidcrations flioiild never be loft fight of in any ope- 
ration of which fociety is the fubjeft ; yet they (hould be looked 
to, rather to direft, than to reprefs our exertions foy its improve- 
ment \ to deter us, indeed, from light or frequent or inconfider- 
* ate alterations, but to give weight and fte;adinefs to thofe great 
and necefiary movements by which great advantages are gainedi 
or enormous incumbrances lhaken oft. It is right that there 
fhould be that vis htertia in our eftablifliments that refifts flight 
impulfes, and keeps them firm on their bafe, in fpite of petty at- 
tacks i but it w'ould be fad, indeed, if they could not be moved 
wlien reafon and expediency muftered in full force to fix them in 
a more advantageous pofition. The anchor which holds the vef- 
fel df tlie ftate, fliould be heavy enough to refill all fwclls and 
fqtialls of the turbulent elements without, or to be pulled up by 
a few mifehievous cabin boys or mutinous failors within j but it 
wmuld be mifcrable, if it could not be weighed by the joint ef- 
forts of the crc\y, when it was neceftary to remove to a more e- 
ligible Ration. 

There is wifdo;a in alm.oft all prejudices ; and almoft all wif- 
dom is apt to be debafed by prejudice. Notliing, perhaps, has 
faved the world . from fo much diftraftion, as the wifdom that 
lurks at tlie bottom of the univerfal prejudice againfl innovation ; 
and nothing has intercepted fo many great improvements, as the 
prejudice which is alloyed with this wifdom. Upon tlic large 
average account of human affairs, perhaps the mifehiefs it lias 
prevented may nearly balance the advantages it has withheld 5 
but in fhe particular column of Jaw, we conceive the mifehiefs 
Imve greatly preponderated. We fcarcely remember an in- 
ilance in which any very ferious evil has refultcd from injudi- 
cious reformations of the law. There is no country upon earth 
w'hcre an Unprejudiced obferver may not perceive the grenteft in- 
conveniences produced by a morofe retention of its maxims, or 
of ihe forms in which it has been adminiftered. 

ludeed, if we confidcr how much of what is now eftabliflied 
as law, was neceflarily arbitrary. or accidental at the beginning — 
.ifpw much of its authority mull always depend upon prccifion and 
mdrormity merely-— and h.ow often the equity and expediency of 
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a tule is really of, value than iu ^iQtQricty.aiul iiifie^^Ibility*— 
we shall easily discern the sources of that supcn^tiiious veueiation 
which vails the head huliscrimiitately fp ^^;harevcr. has jong stood 
in the place of worship, aml .coosid .nxS precedent and usage .as at 
least equal in authority to equity and common s. n x*. if wp add 
to this, tlae natural tendency of those who have i»pcnt tticir lives 
in the study of the existing systcun, to magnify, < both to themselves 
and others, tlie value of the knowledge they have arquired-r, the 
great influence and authority which the profession of the lii.w ne.- 
cessatily possesses ovtfr the public opinion — the iiniverh-iJ lUsposi- 
tion to venerate and admire w'bat is imperfectly uiiderswjod — and 
the strong personal interest which leacKs so many active individuaia. 
to resist alterations by which their fortune may bo injured, aiul 
their occupation destroyed, — ^we shall bo at no loss to understand 
how it has happened, that men have adhered longer to obsolete 
usages, and absurd formalities in law, than in any other dcparfnient, 
and given more than a due weight to those considerations which can 
only be fairly employed to repress rashness and arrest precipitation. 
They require us, indeed, to be well satisfied of the niiignijtude of 
the evil, and, as far as possible, of the safety of the remedy j 
but they by no means require us to submit to greatr cvils^ or to 
reject oovious remedies. They enjoin us, in the words of Lord 
Hale, * to employ a vast circumspection, * before we venture 0:0 
any considerahJe alteration \ but to alter re4?oluteIy where the evil 
is great and radicjjil, and the hazards of the change thenwelvcs vi 
a remediable nature. How little has been done in this kind, We 
appeal to those wlio are acquainted witli the state and die practice 
.of the law in either part of the island, and who ate at all above 
't!ic prejudices or the interested motives which lead so many to 
trumpet forth the praises of a system by wliich they have d)cir 
Itving. * For the reformation of the law, * says Lord Hnic, * the 
^ages thereof are afraid to meddle with it, hut let it live on as long 
and as W'oli as it may, in the state they find it : only, to save their 
credit upon some occasionv*?, they meddle with some little incoii- 
^iderable things ; — they set a price upon turnips and carrot sceds^ 
but nothing is dared to be done of use or importance/ 

With these general impressions as to the occasional necessity, 
.:iul the constant peril, of considerable chaiiges in the law and jiN 
iiicial cstHblishmen.ts of a country, we procewl to m^ikc a few ob- 
servations on the projected alterations in the courts of justice in 
iScotland/ They consist in the introduction of jury trial in civil 
actions, and in the multiplication of our supreme civil tiibuoa)^. 

Ill onlcr to foun any judgment of the merits of this rheasure, it i \ 
necessary to inquire, Ij?, \\niethcrjlie evils of our present system 
cf a‘!nj;j.nstcring justice be speh as to'cal] for a radical ’iilt'eratioji 
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by tlie authovlty of tbe .legislature ; and, Whether 
medies $ti[g^estc$ in'thc resolutions are ^udi, as ought to be ad^ 
ojpted* ^ j ' 

“ Iff order to Chabic our readers to judge of this first question, it 
fsdndtejlensatde for ffs fa lay before them a slight sketch of . our 
prbfettt jUdicnl sysu-ni, and to explain what sort of things .0U5 
courts* w and dffr administration of it, are, Sucha detaUA 

We%fC' 'afraid, canubt possibly be made attractive^ to tho&e whot 
read for amusement merely f but \vc are anxious that it should 
riot be di^guiiting to any of those whe condescend to number our 
pages am6ii>T their materials for thinking ; and shall endeavour to 
give all the* necessary explanation, with as little miiiute detail, as 
possible. 

We have trial by jury in Scotland already;— 4 n all criminal pases, 
and in all revenue questions in all cases, that is, where an Indi- 
vidual can have, to maintain a contest with the executive govern- 
ment. AH criinefiJ tfe tried in the court of Justiciary, and all re- 
venue questions in the court of Exchequer j but neither of these 
take cognisance qf any civil action. 'JThe supreme civil court is 
thb tourt of Session and its jurisdiction is nearly as extensive as 
that of the court of Chancery, of Common Pleas, and the Plea 
side of the King’s Bench put together. It has also the power of 
alferhig the judgments of .the Admiralty and Consistorial courts. 
It sits m Edinburgh, in two sessions or terms, for six months in 
the year, and does not send its Judges pn circuits. The Judges 
of Justiciary go on the circuits twice in the year, but for trial of 
crimes only 5 though, by a recent statute, they have an appel- 
late jurisdiction in civil c^es under 12/. Civil justice is admir 
nisteted in the country chiefly by the Sheriffs of counties and 
their deputes, and by the Magistrates of burghs, f assisted, by the 
town-clerk. Justices of rlie peace do less than in England, though 
their powers ate nearly the same. All the decisions of inferior 
judges may be bf ought under review. of the court of Session, ex-t 
cfepk‘ in a v^fv fey. triflxiig gases, regulated by recent statutes. 
The cout*t orSeSsiOff, therefore^ has almost an entire monopoly 
of the admi^^stlr^ition 'of jus'ticp between man and man. in tiffs 
country; ^nd it :s, accqtdiVigfy, to its pprtititutioii. that out attetit 
tion must Jiff W hb directed. V, - . . 

Thttjlfeirt boiisists fojjit^n ^'J.udgpq ^ud a President, who sit 

bp^ly; bi^ pluses ^ before, this learned 

cro^lSHn. tbp Qrst ‘ l^ch pfj the. Fourteen sits for a week, 

by ife’riitfbn, in fhe‘Otit€r-ttou5e,’and hoars and takes cognizance of 
all the pauses that .com jntp the court during t^t pentxl. jlf the 
.gtyef judgmpnjt^be dissatisftpl,with the^^d^ 
^ rcYicv/ of ;th0 wMe 
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cdfirfi tv’McIt thm a& a Wtfrt oi 

Th^e^artr a fi?ir cibea, fhdeeH^' Wfitd maybfe brotic^ 
before it in the 6rHt instance 5 bat theae form a very iticon^iidter** 
able part of buam'eaa. Bach of the Jiidgesi it wul iMao jb^ ob*. 
eerted, has thu» » dpaWe dnty io pefforitti 5ht, to decide^ atn« 
gtf, the causes which ere broudlht before him in the Outer«»HoMse». 
lM then to try, With hla brethren, the apj^als that are brought 
the decisiotis of individual fudges. 

! ''Ihereare now, upon an average, about 150 or 200 new causes 
brouglA every week before the Judge sitting in the Outer*Hoase. 
It is imposstble, therefore^ for him to hear nteadings, or to , give 
judgment in one fifth p^t of them ; and the remainder are ei- 
ther postponed. Or an order is given to state tliem in writing. 
After this first week, the Judge has a few occasional Iiours, m 
tvhieh he determines upon motions, or hears pleadings, in the 
causes thb^r originallj' erirolied before him ; but these are so ex- 
tremely limited, that it is Calculated, in one of these pamphfetSji* 
that the whole time which any Judge dedicate in Court, to thp, 
causes which depend before him individually, is hot more thahir 
64 hours in the coarse of a year. 

Here is the beginning of the evils which are now felt so op- 
pressively. The Judge navirig no time to hwr the cau$^ pfeadn 
ed, directs them t<xw stated in writing, T^ie ocher party an^* 
swers in writing also j and at last the Judge finds time to peruse 
these papers. If the cause is not pleaded to bis mind, he orders 
more papers 5 and when, at length, a judgment is pronounced, 
the losing party has it in his power to give in a written pleading 
against that judgment ; and this he may do as often as he thinks 
proper, till the Judge chooses to order that no more papers shall 
be received. He is then entitled to submit the whole cause, jp 
the shape of a petition, to the whole fifteen Judges. This petU. 
tion is printed; and the Court, if the case, upon this. partial 
statement, appear attended with any difiiculty, orders the other 
party to print a pleading in answer to it ; additional papers are 
freqfuently printed also ; and, after perusing all these, the Judges 
deliberate, and give judgment openly upon the cause. Even then, 
however, the decision w not final 5 and the losing party may ar- 
gue the whole question over again in a second petition. It is 
only When two successive judgments have been given on the same 
ride, that the Written contest is terminated ; and then the unsuc- 
cessful litigant has ttd resource but in an appeal to the IJousc of 
Lords. ; ^ j ^ ^ ‘ 

' This slight view of ' the prdceedings in the Coiitt of Session, 
rtiay give^our Teadri*s a glimpse of the inepnVenichces tJwt result 
jFtom it ; but It is heceissary to look On them a little more nearly^^ 

Judges 
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Judges who have no time to bear Counsel pleadj cannot be ex<^ 
peered to have leisure for examining witnesses; accordingly^ 
when it is necessary to gO' to proof, a commission is granted to 
some other person to take the depositions of the witnesses, which 
are all written ilown, and transmitted by the commissioner to the 
Court ' No separate judgment is pronounced, either by the com-' 
missioner or the Judge, upon the import of this written evidence, 
which becomes the subject of new vnritten pleadings before the 
latter ; and, upon the import and credibility of which, the most 
obstinate argument is usually maintained till the final issue of 
the cause, 

. The great expense, delay, and unsatisfactoriness of this sort of 
proof, naturally makes parties unwilling to have recourse to it ; 
and they frequently content themselves tor a long while with mak- 
ing contradictory averments, and eudcavoujring to show by reason- 
ing, that those of. their antagonist are improbable, or that, if they 
w ere admitted, they would not make out his plea. In order to 
demur to the points of law maintained by their opponent, it is 
iliot necessary, as in Englapd, to admit his statement of fact ; so 
the parties always deny bodi ; and they deny both in one and ^ 
the same pleading. Even after proof has been taken, the same 
utixed form of pleading is continued ; they deny that the facts 
are established ; and they deny that they infer the conclusions de- 
duced from them; nay, they often continue to deny that it was com- 
petent to bring any proof of them at all. Upon this mixed argu- 
ment, the Judge in the Outer-House for the most part pronounces 
a general judgn.?nt for one or other of the parties, without ex- 
plaining particularly whether it is grounded upon the eT^ence^ir 
the law, or upon both ; And from this judgment an appeal is ta- 
ken to the whole Court. 

Those who are accustomed tp the accurate forms of pleading 
established in the southern part of the island, will have difficulty 
in conceiving the extreme looseness and prolixity of the written 
papers that are given in, even in tliis mature stage of the pro- 
ceeding. ^ It is r^tre that either of the parties vrill admit a single 
fact, or a single argument, maintiiined hy bis antagonist ; and as 
it is equally open to them to make new assertions, and to offer 
new proof, as to argue againsiall that has already been obtained, 
so there is no latitude in which they may not indulge themselves, 
in . the state^aent and iHustratioi/of their cause. They may quote 
any decision qf any Scotch, English, or foreign court ; and refer to 
thte auihorityof any kwyer^from Papiniaii to the present Attomey- 
they may argue from topics of law, cqiuty,or general ex- 
;^j^ienty^ and may embellish their arguments with quotations from 
^^fokespeare, or choice morsels of Horace : according to the vein 
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of their advocate, they may be witty, humorous or pathetic; ahil* 
may sprinkle their performances with bons matSy or political sari 
casms and allusions. The expense and delay of preparing these 
elaborate treatises, may easily be conceivetl. They are, indeed, 
merely speeches in writing, w^th this additional disadvantage, that 
thougn a lawyer may be stopped w'hen he wanders from the pohn 
in his pleading, the unfortunate Judge has no resource when lie 
chooses, to digress upon paper, but must plod through the whole 
mass of eloquence that is laid before him. The oppression to wlxith 
these learned persons are this subjected, is almost incredible. It 
was calculated by one of their own number, about tveenty years agt), 
that every Judge had to read, in the course of six months of Ses- 
sion, about 25,000 quarto pages of printed pleadings ; and very 
nearly half as much more in manuscript from the Outer-House. 
The quantity, we believe, is now one fourth part greater. 

Even these evils, however, are inconsiderable, compared with 
those which result from the looseness and inaccuracy of the plead* 
ings, operating upon a court consisting of so may members. Each 
of the fifteen Judges reads his printed papers at home, and comes 
to deliver liis opinion upon them in the nearing of his brethren. In 
performances so desultory and miscellaneous, it may easily be con- 
ceived that there may be something to please all tastes, and that 
one person will be struck with one thing, and another with another. 
The great number of the Judges, and the quantity of business they 
have to do, makes it impossible for them to concert any common 
opinion, or to consult each other in private as to the opinions they 
have separately adopted 5 and they often come into court, there- 
fore, with the most opposite notions as to the merits of the case, 
and the most irreconcileable views of the principles upon wdiich* 
it should be decided. One thinks the proof satisfactory on the 
side of the plaintiff, but the law wrong : another thinks the law 
right, but the evidence inconclusive : a third thinks he is wrong 
on both, a fourth that he is right : a fifth proposes that a new 
proof should be allowed ; and a sixth that another volume should 
be given in upon the abstract point of law. Each of these views 
is maintained with considerable warmth ahd obstinacy } the deli- 
beration assumes all the characters of a debate ; and, after much 
time spent in zealous argument and discussion, the scene is ter- 
minal^ by a vote, which gives the cause for one or other of the 
parties ; but frequently leaves it impossible to determine upon 
which view of the law the decision has proceeded. 

The evils that necessarily result from this system of proceed- 
ing, will stiggest themselves at once to every person who runs 
over the statcmeiit we have now given. It is proper, however, 
to ejass and enumerate them. 


There 
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There is, in Ae first' place, the evil of enorrtidtts deby i^nA 
expense} from the whole pleadings bein^ in writing; from the 
evidence being not only In writing, but its miport being to iVie 
last a subject of nrgunient ; from the almost unlimked power of 
submitting judgments to review ; from the time spent, Worse than 
uselessly, in the wrangling delrbcration of the Court ; and ftortr 
the Judges being all tasked, both as indrviduats and as acting to- 
gether, far beyond what they have leisure to perform. By great 
etertions, and prernaturc references to the whole coiirf, the iirdfiriu 
dual Judges are commonly able to get rid of four fifths of tfeef 
trauses enrolled before them, before it comes to them in rofarroft 
to take in a fresh assortment ; hut in' the Inner hoiisei where the 
supply is not periodical, but daily, no cxertrost hits been aNe to 
prevent a constant accumulation, which threatens in a few years 
to stop the movement of the machine iilfogeiher. There are at 
this time, we are credibly informed, on the toll of the Inrier- 
Mbuse, as many causes ready for decision as would occupy the 
court nearly two yeats fo decide, though no new ones were to 
be brought before th^m in all that time ; and consequently, it 
follows, tha\ if a cause abides the regular course of iIk? roll, it coulif 
not Conte to be decided, for the first time, for almost two years 
after the pleadings were concluded. As the country increases in 
wealth and population, tlie number of lawsuits may be expected 
to increase also? and It does not seem to be parricularly the ambition 
of. the present race of advocates to be more concise than their pre- 
decessors, If this arrear of undecided causes, therefore, has been 
constantly increasing during the fosf twenty years, it may be ex- 
pected to increase still more rapidly hereafter ; and if no remedy 
ik applied, we may live to see the lirne when a Jitigafit cannot 
possibly obtain judgment, in the simplest question, in less than se- 
ven or eight years; and that in the only court to which it is pos^ 
«ible for him to resort. The effects of delay arc, to ruin or ex- 
clude poor litigafifs ; to encourage oppressive and unjust litiga- 
tion ; and to bring the courts of justice intoodium ai>d contempt 
With the great body of the people. There never was a case, we 
believe, that so imperiously demanded a remedy as this. 

The second great evil is the immanrrity and uncertainty of 
the law ; arising partly from Ae Inaccurate forms of pl^^ding, 
the utter Jttipotsibility of th^ Judges finding time to study the 
more difficult Cases that come before them, and the want of kiffi* 
cient“ commumcation between the judge and the counsel, -^Imt 
chiefly from the continued confusion of the facts and the hw 
in every p^icuhir qikestioi)'; and the dissension and iil. ptt- 
•jjafed debateil of the Judges?' Among themselves in thdr pablic 
pbei-arioiis. This last mischief may be Ascribed altogether to rhe 
■ cxccsMve 
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exoeaw«e number of die ^^udg<es. It iiiipossibl^ to $ot fiftjeeii 
mtn 4 Ulking upon aiiy fiubjcpt Mpon* which.* they are ultlnirtejly 
to We» w^itbout produiciug considerable eagerness ol Q})po6>itidii, 
3ind akeihig in iewno degix’e dbq tene of judiclai diseusvloiv to 
that of pqlemicai dd)«t^ . A judge who thioka he is rights i$ luU 
turally tkithisic^niouaboru^ be adopted byhisWthret^ 

amd to point out the faiiuclee by which they are jpreveritpcl from 
fall^ in widi it. He is piovoked, toO| at ttu' slowness of sonVe^ 
the misapfyijeheiisi0n of others, ai|d, will appear 
the pBcjudices and perverse obstinacy of a third party. , He pleads 
for bia owu view of die matter with some warmth* and witl^ 
some paotiaiity. 'riiougb intending notiung but what is perfect* 
ly cAudid, be unconsciously treats ^ law tnat is opposed to him 
little ceremony,, and claims too extensive an authority 
for chat which he supports. . ^His opjponents do the same thing ^ 
and if two or thre^ did^rent opitnona find advocates oo the 
Bench, it is easy to perceive how an auditor must he puzzled to 
find out how the law actually stands* and how impossiUe it must 
be for a reporter to say lu)w it was delivered. Our reporters, 
accordingly, for the most part* give us nothing more tlian a sum** 
mary of tl^ argument upon botli sides, with the ultimate dcliverT 
anoe of the court. 

TJie third great evil of the pr^ent system results fron\ theformcf 
two, and consists in the gener;il dissatisfaction and dbconteutof the 
people with their supreme tribunal j the multiplication of dis* 
put^ in all sorts of transactions ; and. the adoption of modes* 
of decision, which do not tend to cut otT the causes of fuiur<? 
misunderstanding. — The notorious expense and delay of a suit 
in the court of Session, is sulficient to account for a pretty gentv 
ral prepossession against it ^ but the manner in which its delibe* 
rations are conducted, frequently gives a better pretest for defa*^ 
mation. It must be a bad cause indeed, or very ill argued, 
in which there b not something that seems plausible to oite or 
two out of fifte€?u Judges > — they, of course, say something still 
more plausible in suppe^t of it, and very possibly detect 
oversight or inaccuracy in the opinion of those who are opposed 
to tbm. This is eagerly reported to the unfprtuuiite litigant, 
who is thus encouraged to pruceeci with a iksperate cause, apd 
believes,' to the Jast of his Ufe, that its moms, were niisapr 
prehended by all but didse who voted in his favour. This, per** 
liaps, h the common case but, in very mai*y instances, the do* 
cifiipn is carried by a snraJl majority : and it is really too much to 
ex^ct, that a chent, shall entertain much respect for ajiidgipestt^ 
wiuch jyas loiidd^ rep^obAted by msurly one iiajfof die judges,-"or 
fyr a Obiat, which couii be so much divided upqn ^ question. of 

ordiiiafy 
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ordinary occurrence. That this unsettled state of the law will 
naturally produce many disputes, is too obvious to require any il- 
lustration ; and the fact is, that, in our great commercial towns, 
the abundance of these disputes, and the hopelessness of getting 
them efTectually settled by the court of law, has given rise to a 
set of proftissional arbiters, to whose judgment most persons pre- 
fer submitting themselves. Now, though arbitration be a very 
expedient thing for the parties, it does by no means tend to fix or 
make known the law. i'he sentences pronounced by tliese private 
judges, have no authority beyond the cases to which they have 
been applied. 'IJicy make rio law betwech'any other parties ; and 
have neither weigl\t nor notoriety enough to be referred to as 
precedents for the direction of others. They have no eiFect, 
therefore, in preventing future misimderstandings ; and their mul- 
tiplication among men, to whom the occasions of misunderstand- 
ing must frequently come round, is one of the most decided 
symptoms that can be imagined, of a general distrust or dissatis- 
faction with the regular judicial establishment. 

^ If these evils, or iiny considerable part of them, may really be 
traced to the faulty constitution of tins supreme judicature, it seems 
impossible to deny, that a case i$ made out which calls for the inter- 
ference of theLegislature. That they are remediable evils, we think, 
is apparent, from the bare statement of them j nor does it even 
Seem very diificult to indicate, in a general way, the remedies that 
ought to be applied- It is perfectly plain to us, that one court is 
too little for rhe civil business of this litigious country ; therefore, 
there should bi more courts than one to do the business that is 
how done, or j .ithcr undertaken, by the Session. It is no less e- 
vident, that fifteen Judges are a great deal too many to sit toge- 
ther in one judicial assembly : the number of Judges in each of 
these courts should therefore be greatly diminished. It is unde- 
aiiable, in like manner, that the practice of taking proofs by com- 
missioners, is a very cumbrous and imperfect way of getting at 
rhe truth ; witnesses ought therefore to be examined in presence 
of the Judge, and the import of their evidence finally fixed, per- 
haps, by the verdict of a jury. The plan of trying most cases, in 
the first instance, by a single Judge, we think, is laudable, and 
ought to he continued ; but the Judge to whom this duty is com- 
mitted, should have fulltime to discharge it, and we ratner think 
should do no other duty. A more strict form of pleading ought 
to be introduced i v^riften pleadings ought to be in a great mea- 
sure dished j and limits set to the power of reviewing solemn 
judgments. 

These things, we admit, are easily said ; and wc say them, 
with the hyp o{ one perh^s^ without much difRdente or hesi- 
tation : 
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tation : yet w€ arc fully aware of the difficulty of reducing them 
to jpra^liGC with fafety and cffe£l ; and feel, as we advance to the 
confideration of the praflical details, that our greateft mfdom 
mud be in a choice of hazards; and that the belt fervicc we can 
perform, is to patronize fcepticifm, and prolong deilbenition. ^ 
‘While the country was poor, and not very induflrious, few 
perfons could afford to go to law but landed . proprietors# To 
tliem a lawfuit was a fort of luxury; it fuccceded the feud of 
arms ; and they were in no hurry to be done with it. The quef- 
tions turned frequently, too, upon points of feudal law, where the 
fads were not much difputed, and thofe who were learned could 
not ultimately difagree. The inconveniences of this fyltem^were 
but little felt, tlierefore, in tbefe times; but wliea we became at lall 
a commercial and enterprizing people, the bufinefs of the Court 
multiplied ; and cafes arofe, in which the invefligation of £a6l ^ 
became neceflary, and principles of a more arbitrary and difputable 
nature were neccflarily brought into adion. Tlie evil then be« 
gan to be felt 5 and, various propofals were made to remove it# 
Nothing, however, appears to have reached the Bntifb Legiflature 
till the year 1785,, when a bill was brought into Parliament for 
reducing the number of Judges to ten, and increafing their 
ries# This meafure met with a violent oppofition from James 
Bofwell, who wrote a pamphlet againft it, exceeding all his 0^ 
thcr compofitions in extravagance and abfurdity; and docs not 
appear to have been generally reiifhed in the country# It was 
dropped, accordingly, without a ftruggle ; and only deferves to be 
noticed here,, for the fake of the very able argument which wyEs 
written in fupport of it, under the title of ^ An Explanation of 
the Bill for increafing the Salaries and Icfleiiing the Number of 
the Judges/ &c. This performance was gei^erally aferibed. at 
the time to the Lord Advocate of Scotland, by whom the. bill was 
introduced, and who now fills the important fituatiou of Prefix 
dent of the Court* As it may be of confequence to fatisfyTQme 
readers,, that the.iieceOity of fome great change in the confiitu* 
tion of the Court has long been perceived hy thofe who had the 
bed opportunity to know its real operatiod> we make no apology 
for extra£ting from this publication the following convincing rea- 
fons for dimintfliing the < number, or feparating the fundions of 
the Judges* It is written with a degreoof reierve and manager 
ment, for which wa no longer fee any occafipn ^ : but it is quite 
found and deqifive in pi^iple, .and deferves well to be confidered 
by. thofe who can fee no.harm in the prefent fydem#' 

< in general, it may be laid down as a certain truth, that when a 
court is compofed of many Judges, whofe duty it is equally to officiate, 
it will f^dom happen that they, i(re all equally eife&tve, and Welh diL 

pofeJ 
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pofed to do their duty, cfpcciaily if it be laborious, and if the chief 
burden may occafionalty be thrown from one upon another. The in- 
convenience, too, will be much heightened, if the fyftcm of law^ by 
which they are guided happens to be formed upon abilra^l reaibning, 
more than upon fixed and pofitive rules. Hence may arife a loofenefs 
of proceeding, and many irregiilarities, which can eafily be figured. 

* I hope no one wilt millake me fo far as to fiippofe that this ob- 
fervation is literally applicable to the prefent ftate of the court of Sef- 
fion, or tM the moft diflant infinuatfon is meant againft the purity and 
honour of fo rcfpcAable a body of men. I know the Judges indivU 
dually to be men of as great worth at any who exifi, and of the moft 
eminent ability in their profeflton. But this I mtift be permitted to 
fay, that the prefent eftabliftied mode of conducing bufinefs in that 
court, owing chiefly to the number of its Judges, has a tendency to 
produce thofe mlfchiels, and will in time do (b, if an efiedual remedy 
be not applied. 

« It is obvious, that a Duroerout body of Judges is better calculated 
for debate than for decifion. The dignity of the ebarader is kffeoed 
in proportion to the number, not only in their own feeling, but in the 
eye of the work! ; and they are lefs feidible of rerponfibiiity than the 
fame naeo would otherwife be. 

< 1 might add, that the ftate of fuch a Bar as that of Scotland, can- 
pot at all times afford a multiplicity of experienced men to fill a very 
oumeroui Bench, as well as the other departments of the law. Neither 
will a ftatcfman think it always oeceffary tliat every one of fifteen 
Judge! ftiould be of the firft eminence in his profefficio. It is not to be 
expeded that political nominations will always continue to be avoided 
Jf we have too numerous a Bench ; and the confcquencc of taking any 
liberty of this kind, may eafily be forcfecn. 

< Thcfe things are but (lightly hinted at, becaufc they are obvious ; 
and being only ftated as poffliUtUs^ require not to be enlarged upon. 

« Wc nave been told that the 15 Judges of the Court of Seflion with 
difficulty overtake their bufinefs, and, therefore, that a fmaWer number 

cannot be fufficient. . , • . , r 1 

« To thofe who are unacquainted with the pradice of that Court, 
this may feem a very pUufibk argument ; but it ought not to have 
been ufcd by gentlemen who have accefs to know how the fad really 
ftands. It is true, chat fame of the Judges, according to the prefent 
forms of proceeding, are overburdened ; and the cafe would be* juft the 
fame, if there were thirty Judges inftead of fifteen. 

« In the Outcr-Houfe the, court of Sclfiop, each of the fourtca* 
ordinary Lords fits, or ought to fit in his tarn, for one week, as an in- 
dividual Judge, to hear the caufes which are enrolled before him, and 
with refpea to which he is called the Lord Ordinary ; becaufe, having 
•nee bc«n fixed before him, they remaiii there till they go through ihe 
necsllary forms, and either receive his iudgmenL or, upon report from 
him, that of the whole Court. When the Ordinary gives his owo 

judgement^ 
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orly be to fin <1 ten or twelve Judg\s tK^n f»ftoon, but the 
situ ition being n\rre hnpoit.'nt, \\oul<l be sougl^f by mui of b*ghcr 
j)rct^"n‘)ions. have niurgc^p A three couris, Imlced, in piopo'>- 

1 1 )[ tj thiow open t)v I he<pTer itmi lustui ‘ry j bui^ m that ca>e, 
thes ' t\ro wouM do their pre-stnt business aUo. If there are oiiljr 
tviO ch i»iib r>y t\\ 10 ^h< ubl Iv five or six Judges hi c iJi, two of 
x^hom should be constantly in the OuterJIouse. 

We aic inclined to demur stoutly ?s to the now chamber of rc*- 
view. 'Hicie irj too manyindcus and s'agc: of litig ition «I- 
r ady, in our ten of proccdino. Notlin«g ontonragf ? htigio- 
sity o much, or the loser so dis*nthfred witli the ultimate 

dtci^iion. But if this chimbof is to be constituted as common 
time h<i> report d, it appears to us tint it smII i^on put rtii eiUiio 
stop to cveiy p uL fd the new system. It i> to be formcdi we 
have been teld, and the woids of the resolutions ccrtenly conn- 
ten mce the asseition, by the reunion of the two clmuier^ uliuJi 
xvei ‘ not concerned in the decision appealed from, and to de- 
cide, as in the House of Lords, upon printed cases md sohmn 
pleading. It is perfectly manifest to us, houcitr, that tvety 
c »u e VI Inch now go^'s into the luner-Hoiwe u ill K c ’tried to this 
chimb-^rof leviow, cl wUth the entrance uill be easier, and 
fn^ni whnh the exit will be mote expedition s Now, the Inner- 
Hoikc ( nilJy detemuncs about twelve oi fifteen cau>e4J in the 
c*», bv dehbermng upon pa] trs whuh the Judges have studied 
at ho.ee 5 but if i^p or four counsel .ite to be hc.rd upon csery 
question, it is phm that the chamber ol review will never be able 
to decide one h *lf of tint- mimb''r5 and if \s many be brought 
before them, u. dwll thus line two of the chambers sitting con- 
stantly rogothcr, without being able to keep p.cc with the busi- 
nc'-s. If thev sit constantly togcthei^ howevci, they can nexer 
kit sepal aceJy; and the whoK scheme of the thiee diimborb uill 
be annihilat d in the first sion of the experiment. 

Tlla »esult appears to us to be loobviou^ and inevitable, that 
vie c in sctacely bel ove th<t ‘^uch a scheme is in coiitempUtiow. 
V/e should have great objection, Kowever, to new chamber 
of revb'w ; at least to any iSitch chamhW fonfted pi a large num^ 
her < t Judge*, or of Judges who arc al *0 to sit in another cipa- 
citv. A courj: of review, consisting of ten ot twrtve poisons, 
aiut as easily ^ccsiible as the oreseOt trtnei-Houtre, would have 
nlmcv^ ill tho disijidvatjtsigos i f pre^ttut Innor-IIousc. In fact. 
It woukibe noriurrg but niost preposterously 

i»up«.radded to ^ the chitJf which consists in 

getthig r» i of that «“i|,aWialtinent. It js obvious, indeed, that arty 
otre coiirt of Tlsvi^»',ko lh{gant$ Could come from ait 

tbt sertjurate atNJk ^rfnall extKfrt^e, wo^tjd haxih tile infal- 

; w lihle 
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lihle effect of xivtua)Iy, festrpjli.jg ijic piuT.iUty ant!, scp^^ratc 
istcnpe of iliC6^,.sevcr-4. iivtry. :c’aum.v ■w'uuuI cohuv 

tJuTCj, SS it ijow tipcs\ tp, .^ic,Ini\CAvIXpU‘jie j aia!^ u eiiil, 
shpultl have but at prcK* to strugj:!*.' aud In? cncum- 

;;>feejred with .a)j the civil causes of the couutry* nie' 

Vitldteaclpf l>eing,separa|:e,aati pidQpendciit t:ourts> \vr<>uhi ^ conw 
thejpi^lpe bf the in^iyidual judgcs who. now sit-in the Ouh 
HoaseV , There woulcl then Sc two ciassrs gfxprcpanUoty JiuU> 
iiuiccdy one above the other,! by^ which delay and ex|H'Ti‘>e would 
Jbe multiplied ; but there would-be but oue court ; aud that one 
court could never be made equal to the whole businoss of *Scot- 
.laud, VTct do not see how these objections are tv:»,be obviaieif, 
by providing, tluit capses shall be coiidiictcd in the ch;uy,bcr of 
review by printed c^st^s and, hcaring/of counsel. / If this to the 
best mode of conducting causes, and we rather think it is,, why 
should it .be confined to the. chamber of. review ^ It ought evU 
dently to be established in the Inner-House of eifeh of the sepa- 
rate chambers. We should not . object, to the occasional rnmiop 
or consultaiian of the v/hole chambers, to consider extraordinary: 
or very dilHcuk cases ; but to put it in the power of every Jitig.mt 
to call for such a reuniotj, anvi to make it easy for him to ob^aia 
their, opinion, really appears to us to be dc^feating rht?, yeyy end 
of th^ whole projected reformation, and leading us, by a d tui\ 
ing, circuit, into our old pcrplev\itic«* The proposed u'gnLn Ions 
fpr discqi^r%i?^g appcalsio the If oust* of Lords, teem 

higidy judiebus and expedient. 

Ily far the most important feature of the plan, how ever, is tlio 
proposed /ntjroduction of ju^ trials in cuil anu'^cs. Amt hijie, 
vye arc well aware, that we shall excite f1)c wonder and contcn.pt 
of riiost of our Engfish readers, bv profes.rbig, <h.n w'c* haw sci;n* 
doubts as to. the ex|>edic‘hcy of 'sucli a measure, t Tpeni ri:e w Jude, 
hoNyeyer, we are certainly . for trying die cxpvrTmcnt \ but our ck- 
pectations arc.fe§s.san'g\iAie as jto to result, than those of tlic peiv 
sons by . whpm jt Iw projected. 

, idolatry; anti we are 

J^^bot’partiai Utid 'of estciblishoil cant rpcai the 

s:jibjc€t,' be ^'he vu?j;,ir, 

4*2ke,;the slang ab#it:;r^^ butk docs ii n. stcai 

.heees4^vy' to tb!to.^judicbui& nor will pai- 

■tleiei-miujkhHc of 4', 

.deiyaate'-.pfobleRi/'^ku^ -by 

pbpuhirity.by -its 

iudiv‘«hud ,js, ^sci: 

c>ceiUmce 4nd 

but 'that topfr 

. r'ffbm'' ithe!! '.pr^settf '.‘yiscussipn* VA*. ha 

' urv- 
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j.«i7*trkl io ScQUaad alreadyt in all criminal and i» all NV^• 
irtie quefttoita 1 and aJl rivit remains to be cotdtdered 'triiC" 
Uier it would be expedient to inttoduce it, in common cixil ac* 
rionst _ In ca£m whteh are truly of a ernbinal naCdoe* triqi 
in ciwl fud» as cafes of lilbeiy 'fedt|fUoQ> and others in 

uritich damages «c claimed fot itqncyt^itrfeems unnodible to d<* ' 
m that juries ftould bo employed* for the feme wafoJis that'hjttm 
eftabUlhed tlidr utility in cafes of crimes* But* in qoeftions of 
pure patrimonial intered* ot legil obiigarion* where the mprsi 
qualities of the parties are neceiferilyiaid oat of viewj mheta 
there is, or fhould be, no fympathy with foButinjj!, or indigna* 
tion at injufticc, it is obvious that the greStes part of thefe rea- 
fons ceafc to apply t and Uist, if juries arc to be employod at all, 
tlmy are to be employed on very di^ront principles, and for very 
didcrent puqiofes. It is very poffible that a jury may be a con- 
venient Inftrument lor afeettaining fad's, at termioaring difputcs { 
but it is not by this kind of operation that it is to fecute the li- 
berties of the fubjed, and to make out conditution immorul. 
There is no occafioa for the fentimental eloquence of a German 
novel, in inquiring into nutters of this fort 5 nor does it feem to 
US, that the glotious privileges of Britons 'would be mawiially 
endangered, although die courts of law were to determine, with- 
out the ailidance of twelve tradefmen, whether a red cow fliould 
belong to IKck or to Philip-, or an old wall be repaired by John 
or by James. 

' Cntainly, at firft fight, it does not appear very obvious, that 
twelve men, uniccodooicd to weigh evidence, or to balance con- 
tradt£rion$, (houl 1 be better able to form a jud eftimstc of a tom- 
jriicated proof, than two or three who have paifed their lives m the 
uudy of fuch cafes, and have been promoted to eminent ftations for 
their proficiency in that fludy- Nether is it felfievident to oar ap« 
prehenfion, that fwelve men, of ordinary rank, from the vicinage 
of two contendiM parties, are mote likely to be free from partiality 
or corruption, ^0 oncnt twq of ehvated dutiegh, entaJly mtae* 
qmdnted and tniconn<!i^eB>wi|h the pardssxn their caafe'of quat- 
rek If S man has incuited p^lh' odium tnt'his vke» or his vir- 
tues, tek well known bmmdimp^ jtk for ^ to get opmmmt 
jiiiftiee from a iury, in? anptpidltbs 'W’hsn the odium 

ispolidcai, indeed, there Iskyi he da*^,** partklity in a jud^ 
as wdl as in u jury j Am, wy fitmevelf tathetleisiR the for- 
mer cafe tbsn'm thefotter-^ te obtain- 

ing, from 

ismt!i of the SeoNtaritf »f j , 

“■* - ' ■* cafes. 





«ewfi». I Th«o, Aeif taft>fc kIwAfs «i(f, wd their mop?; for liw 
m6ft ^rt, virtnoos. If thPve »& the flighted doubt in the cafe, 
the rciource feacqxflttdi. 3Hiey can never be pot upon a -nice ad> 
jufttunu eif eeidract. < If <th« fcate of the prifeaeP do not kiclt 
beam, heia dieKvefedj d latigf make-iArdfghi of merer is thrown 
in, and (urnt it the other waf. ^Iie prtweutor mud make out 
« cafe that le&vea no room for {«ro[des or hditation t and no in> 
juftfce ta held to be dene, thong^ a few gwlcjr perfons fliouid t* 
fenpe. In cml afliont, there h no foch comfortable fblution 
the defendant t$ no more entitled to favour than the ptaimiff^ and 
the jnry cannot efcape from a cafe of diiBculty by a hnmane pre« 
fumptioti of innocence. Or an amiable avrrflon to btoodfhed. 
They muft wei^ the evidence with an even and equal hand, 
grain agarnd grain, and fcni|flit ^mft: fcniple } and tM porpefe 
of their uominatioin ie defeated,' if they make the flighted mtuake 
in the cadcaianon. Are twelve 'ordinary men, t^en by mta* 
tton, the pufons in the world to trud with fo tickufli an 
opetattoii ? 

The common anfwer to all th{v, ihat it ia idle to perplex 
ourtoives with arguments, when we may lift im our eyes and fee 
the quettion determined by eaptriment. The £nghfh have junea 
in civil caies-'they think them the bed pair of th^ir rydem~>and 
their fyftem is admitted tn be far better than ours. 

We muft Iwgm with the end of this enthymem. That tlic Eng- 
Jilh think their own fjrftem very near perfeuion, may be inferred, 
indeed^ fi om the eulogies which all their liwyers are in the prac- 
tice of bedowhig upon tt. Hie Englifh, however, luve a foutilfa 
trick of praifing ev«?ry thing that is putuharly ttieir own. Among 
authors, it is a fccret fur popularity , among lawyers, it may be a 
reup , pertM|>s, for fomeihmg ftiU more {ubftant ai. Tli it there 
ar* u*ts, and very grofa faults too, m theEnghih fehemi of 
admt' iittring jufttce^ is ob,toqs to every one who reads tlip very 
books m which its praifes are recordoil. But there have been itng- 
lifh lawyers who hkve confeflud this, and lawyers of no mean 
mmuK .ft Ms been more comnomi, indeed, to emulate the uex- 
tife l)« iiimJtiui I bjBt Lord Hale, and bir W. Blackdone, have 


both po>iiOed out tome ftupendons abftirditieas and theformer, m 
his treatife Aaohe amendlinestt of the |aw, boa amnneraicd a mul.< 
titnde of fundamental ifefeiflif, tbatt am m this hour Without rt*- 
medy. The mod mbfephi chd, fesmidatife attach, however, has 
been made bt » Bmtthkmi by far the tnofe 
yMmtoimd faas‘r#t hiimii formed id ^c 

fejiqci of juAfpriuCeilimi^ fajfeeahitir luf feat onfitkoifidetadiof 
^teawi^fesyi^^ . ’ ' 


> « .3%» imialldb 


fetikd, feine-^ 

^ '* * haw 
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how or other, between the ftflbordirHite oiRcei^ abd the attoroiea; not 
bod]j' kjiowtf vfchcn, nor b)r whom, nor how, nor for what mfon. It 
iSf accordfogly, ixy the language of lawyers, like every thing dfe that 
has been done by lawyers ‘ ihe perfeSioti of reafon ; ^ that it, difiereni 
in dll the diifetent couits repugnant lA every one of them to the eada 
of jufttoe, but rxticmcly convenient, and not a little beneficial, to aU 
patties concerned, except the fiiitorS, * i 

As to the boaDcd defpatch of this fyftcm, Itc obfenrea, 

* ]Jcla> fixtd rntiorably for all caufts, becaufe it h poffible that k 
itjav b( r cefTary in lomc* A certain meafure of delay, every defend- 
ant 18 enutlcd to, i^hcthcr he needs ft or no, and without telling any 
lufi to It. Anc'her meaivrc, upon rclbag tirtmnlie#* which not 
b mg rcrdcre I pimifhabki arc told without tclerv or lOyftery. Ano- 
llicr mtafuu, agin, iipoi giving, fuch Uafons ?s, true or felfc, ftiall have 
been nate < nough to have pdfieq the left of examination. So long 
as yon ni?^e a ^oint of keeping iuitors dt a dtftante fiom each other, 
atu' f}orr> i ic jwidgi, thi'« proFufioii of dJay is onavoidablu When you 
cat tell f ; me) tunc a man may honefily have occaiion for, you 
niLft make fuie''ot giving him enough. Ac \Ou will not afiw any body 
thit can teii ; (II, it id impoiTible )ou (hnutd hov' much he has oc* 
cahou foif Y ni n uP Oicreforc give hun what, in ^iincty-nine mflanw 
out of a hundud, will be too much. Such js the confci^ucncc of un- 
bending luUs in a f)ftem of ptoctduie. ’ 

In ittfwa to the common vaunt, that iw^Uc Ttidgeo arc able 
to dccuiu paipeily all liie caufes which irc biuu^ht for tiial in 
l.ng}and, he obferyes iliat thn arfes, in fad, jirom the enormou*) 
expenfe find delay of litigation, which prevents mud perfoi s 
from feckxog rtdicfs in that manner. Twelve JuJgc*?^ he fi)s 
might be made < i go as far m any other coumry, w they would 


< enadt a lav , that no man lhall iue another for a (lulling, without 
fpencmg 3oh Kfure he knows whether lie fiiall g^t n or no ; and as 
much moMp up to 3Qoh or 400k, as the circutufiances mry lequite. ' — 
j In faft, ^ he proceeds, • the expenfe of judicial proceedings oaturatly 
tends to pmduce oppritllion ^ if one mao, by fpending from a hundredtii 
to a bundled ihouf4Udtb pait of^lui own {brlunci cau the d«.ktfu€lion 
of anothci^s, tuallce* or the bft ^ doottuiiott, mat {lurdtafeipn^wMAHi 
at a cheap late. The Enghfii few, by the matCnlcfs enormity of the 
artificial bnrtbccrt H has^thtowu ^djuftice, and the it^genudy It has 
fiipwu in their dtUnbutioo^ Ms tifie gratification to every man 

who can afibrd to gtxe'U pribefitr'ft. ithSis 

coafCiKd ou every islilit aU atbfttaiy’»feowet oUtr evevy otW man left fa- 
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m m^vt ftbiinft^nt ifi pi^icuUr »fwi very gw>& defiftw* Np Jwd^e jpan 
v^dl fit on the Ski'ick (<tr a 4ay togeth«?r, wjtbout being witnefa to «<)* 
laeious exempHfioationfl^ tUw* In one of the houfcs of I^gifi4ure> 
all the Judgea have always had feai^» and at aH fome of them have 
had votes i yet who cvei* hoard of a jr^prefentation of th» fort fponta* 
Aeoufly given by a Judge to the Lcgiflati^te? And how majiy tnftanecs 
do the annals ot jParliament afibrd} of b)lls btought iu b) law Lor<ls foi 
the amendment of the law ^ in a bill of this ibrt attempted to be fioie 
ia by an tirfeained hand ? Ltattied eyes are not ivanttng for fpyitig out 
the defed;^ not of the law^ but of the bill which fiwJfes to remedy it ; 
and fcoiti is the reward which ^bltc fpiiil gets^foi its temerity. * ♦ 

We do not take all tliat Mr Cendiam $ays here for the n Aed 
and simple truth ; btit we behove there 15 much truth in his» state- 
ments j and that VJfhen the spirit of refotmitiort has gained more 
strength and purityi it \rill alter many parts cf that English 
tem which is now held out as a. models according to winch evety 
thing else should be altered. ’• 

But admitting that the English system is excellent, we may 
next bo permitted to inquire^ whether it ber cxeelletit by 
of jury-tiial in civil cases, or in spite of such jury-triaK Tiifo 
system is a vast and complicated whole^ in which nuny ftinctions 
are performed by many parts ^ and after it Jus been long in acC* 
tion, it is nearly impossible to s ly what parts have promoted, 
and what have obstructed, It 4 salutary movmetitis. It is a great 
living body, in which it is vain to look for the immediate scat of 
vitality. That this vivifying princfpte resides in jmy-trbl, has 
iiidcen been an opinion among lawyers ; as H ha*^ been an opinion 
among auatomKts that the soul resided iu the pined gland j but 
the pineal ^Und, when detached from the rest of the stem, is 
merely a piece of pulp* about the siae of a pea j and /ury-trial, 
taken by itself, may perliap^v )b® Something of the s une valuCt 

Tlie strict fofmfl> of pl<^fading which have been long established 
in die courts of England limitation of d»e powxr of review 
from judgments upon evidence — ,uid> above all, the cxanu'naiiun 
of witnesses in pve^ci^ce of d«? Jud|^,-nwlll certainly go far to ox- 
plaiii the admitted ea;^eUeUm of this pan of their system of pto- 
- ' » V ^ «r V cedure, 
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cedui^o, without teaviug much to be ^ to the credit of t^ielwelvfe 
«Iqw men who ure interposed between the witneeses and ti^ 
•ccnirt That they have eon>etimes been felt as an incombFaUcf, 
appears evident; from the multtplied provisicMtie that have been 
found necessary to tjet the bett^i of their errors. The writ of $iU 
tihit, the motion for new trial, the bill of exceptions, and the pleas 
in arrest of jud,rincnt, Jte all proofs of this. Is it not true, besides, 
that many cases are referred to arbiters, after issue joined; purely 
from th(> »mpos«5tbiIky of having them well tried by a jury f that 
Judge Blackstone has said pf the court of Chancery, in wliich 
there arc no juries, that it U * by the inost important of 
any of the King’s superior and oridnal courts of fusnee ; ’ and 
that Mt Benthtm has sanl expressly 6f the trial jury, that ‘ it 
is an iitetirution admirable in barbamua tunes, not nt for enlight- 
<?ne<l times, ^ though it may be * neciss^ry as matters stand in 
Kogland ^ ’ 

That thi^ connivance of n jury accomplishes that aeparitioii of 
riiC fact JVoXii the without which the latter c ?n never attain 


to maturity, a proposition at which it is impos iblo not to hesi- 
tate, ^vheri we hnd that, id a great majoniy of cises, the fact 
uhd thi^ law tOgeiher aie sent as inseparable to the Jury on the 

f nerai i$sne, f n inch ^es, how is the law separated, but by 
e direetkm of the Judge ? And would not lus decisioti sepa- 
rate it a$ well direitly, ak by the mterveniion of a jur^, whose 
mistake may make a new trial, or a pLa in irrest of judgment 
tfidkspensable ? In aU cases, where k is possible to separate the 
fact m a verdict, k would be easy to provide that the court stlould 
4lso separate it in tli^ir judgment j and that thk judgment, upon 
evidence, should only be liable to review, under the Mnie condi- 
tions as are now required for reviewing die verdict of a jury. 

But^ooncedmg this point like the last, and .admitting that jury- 
trial is an oxcelleut thiu;^ the excellent English system of pro- 
cedure, we should beg leave to ask whether it follou^ as a jo- 
cessary cort$eq[ueiwre mat it would prove uti excellent thing in 
outs ? " loU eoWii^tied in* that iia>w»trjr wiA immons^ muldU 

nude of m^kutiona, which Wt» proposed co iv to 

adopt th«itf*wlK»le'syst^^f/*|ileadii4’^l®^^^ of equity 

distinct from oouM;^ of of excepdtm^^spedal verdtets 

bf H those to^coi^ 

tiroub corrode, ^wed td* leave 

beehfWfli^d it .ihajf be 

td koco^vesihoxt^ ^ 

^ - _ .... jiiNi'attiieWittea. 

we {ho*t p pmpmM w* ^ 

1 sidered 
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fid«nd as its ncce^Mrj^ correflives and acoiHxipaniiBcnta i Is not 
titis » hazani {bmew^tAt tM gmt (or tke advantage that it ptO* 
naofsst? Ot, sto wo to 4eid(e a new ibrt of cortcdives and tegu^ 
httidAs. better aecommodated tOrour own and amtdgamst* 
ing Biote kiiMly vttib o«r ‘own ^iBfrPt We doubt much if ail 
Ibe lawyers of both countries, adembied in one vafl: cnnfuttatbn» 
eotlld dngeft fuch a fyftcm, or (aVe the country from much incon- 
venlenos and difcontcnt in the courfe of the experiment. 

The Judicial inftitutions of a nation arc parts of its living bo> 
dy. Tmy have been developed togedjer from one radical gertn j 
and have modihtd each other in the courfe of their expanfton. 
The fame blood circulates drrough them ail *, and they fupport 
attd are fuMorted alot^ the whole chain of thoir dependence. 
Another nation may admire them> and may adopt tire lubits by 
which they were gmdually produced ; but it caiinpt borrow them, 
and ingraft tlwm at once on itfdf, any more than n man Ctin bor- 
row the if’gs or arms of bis more beautiful neighbour. The 
nofes of Turks arc bnndfomer than tboie of tusgroes ) Irut if a 
beau of CiiTnitia Otould become ambitious of fuch an ptp^Cnt^ 
and (honlU fend to Condantinopk* to obtain one^ he would find* 
in the firil; place^ that it would not fuit bis cotRplexiotb nor hsr- 
monize with the reft of hiii features ; and> in the fecond place» 
that it would not grow on his face t and that he had mangled his 
itatursl countenance, in a vain attempt to perfonute a dificretU 
fpecics. 

It cannat appear a very chimerical af^rehenfion, that vw 
dionld be embarrafled with the new powers i>nd tights of Juries, 
wlteu it appears that our neighbours, who have been praifiug 
them from nme immemorial, hive not yet agreed about the moll 
elementary principles. Tlie oM maxim was, that the Jury (hould 
try izCt, and the court decide upon law. But the iinpnlhbility 
of ftiparating thefe two before trial, foon gave rife to general il* 
foes, upon which the Jury had unqudlionably a jpowtr to detei- 
mine on both together. The jud^s however conlendj!(h*th4t 
they were bound tq follow t^ir duqSion a$ to the law } jand that, 
though they had ihf p0«;^r ^dUregard U, it was a power to do an 
tllegS s&, as mu^ "as powor> which a murdbrer has to cut 
the throat of a fieeptn|( 'pan. They have been wrangling upon 
this fundamOotal the mOitHtiowfOr thefe laft fiity years ; 

and ft is dtttlcd, t|e Jbit^e, nearly in this fatftfaflory way,— • 
all Judges aiabttam‘t|ipy hasp th« sight So di£bte the lawi ami 
aU Jttriss maiiataiin.thity are bound to take no more of their doc* 
trine than they an|>i!pw» of, V* . 

.So hili%af WB .yyajt^yjja, thp twOlm Judges gsse a folemn 
Uj»aAM<UMf sefeiWKiO ftk the Hoilfu of X.ords, 

. V / that 
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that all Juries were bdujiJ * to compound their verdift, p( the 
faflt, as it appears in evidence ; and of the law, as it 19 declared 
to them by fnc Judge. ^ And the I^giflature Imm^dUtely pro- 
ceeded to pafe a ffa'tute, in the very face of this opinion, aeclar- "* 
hig, lint in ca(ts of hbel, the Jury (hould try the guilt of the 
writing as well as tlie mere fa£t of publication. Hie Legillature, 
we tmok, was quite right upon confiitutional and equitable 
grounds; but it would be bold to fay that the twelve Judffes 
were all i^noiant of the Uwj and if the law ftinds as they thep 
declared it, is it pofliblc to conceive any thing more abfurvl thin 
the eulogies whivh ill parties lu\c pronounced upon tills nift ca- 
tion of Jurhs? A as the very peilC'Tiion ci 

gives to twelve men the power of domg, what tlicw ^ by 
law no right to do, and expofes them to great temptati ' \- 

ercife this power. “When they do e\ercifc it, a greii ’a ^ is 
confeiledly committed 5 and yet no icmedy iS providri ror tins 
wrong in many cafirs, and no remedy m any t ift fii 

all criminal trials, tK6 verdii^l: is final ; and in civil c t* e only 
means of redress is by a new tnaJ, m whuh, if th< Juiy chufe 
to rebel a fecond time, the law mull' fubmit to vudarior This 
appeers to us to be mifcrable. If it be wife to inuuft tac I *** m 
tltefe Cafes to Juries, it lliould be fairly admittea that they ave 
the Tight to decide upon it according to thtir onicientcs. If it 
be really meant to deny them this right, the power ihouid be ta- 
ken from them, and arreft of judgment awarded on account of 
error in law, whether it appear on the record or not. If we ire 
to haV'C jury trial m Scotland, this point to be fettled for us Iw 
ftatute ? or arc vi to fuccecd to the hereditary feud of Englim 
Judges andijunes ? 

It h not allow ible, perhaps, to fpcak of the awkwardncfs with 
which We {lull handle this new tool lor a while, nor of the mif- 
chief we may do in our awkwardwef'-. That is the necciraty ' 
price of all alteration ; and if it be clearly for the better, it (hould 
oe paid eheerfully ; but it h of more eonfcqucnce to obferve that 
there ate fume mmgs in the habits and ehamaer of the Scotilh 
nation that threaten to agree vdy Ml ^) 4 %^ rite inftitution of Julies 
in civil cafes, and to make H pf much iliconvenfence. 

Thecbiif nfe of Juries is, to cut flmrt litigation upon faS, and 
to feparkte tho Uw from It te ^ 4ecHioiis i but in or- 

^der u> prevent dus 6ppr«lniVe, it has 

become lawful to fend cenml and it fe deehred 

competent, ih yetdiiflvdf Juries 

as bjeing* gtirtw^ by/ A’riaJjrefelioit hi law* * 

Iflpw, m m a tsfiflfi'" 

imS|bited pow^ert 
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of appeal, Ant we apprehend it to be quite certain, that a# many 
verdicts will be conaplatned of, after juries are e^ubliah^id^ aa 
there are Judgn\cnts ooay>lame^ of now that there aife none ; 4ml 
that in all these cases, the complaint will be Uh| both on the mis^ 
constj'uction of evidence and luisApprehension of the law. We 
therefore have a mi red pleading again&t every verdict just a;^ 
Ib.ng and as irregulay as we now have against every judgment \ 
and if these are to bo in writing, they will not aiJ^er in any 
tViOg from our present breed of petitions 5 - except only, that as 
Acre will bo no evidence on record, the parties will contradict 
each other more furiously as to the purport of wlwt was deliver- 
ed, and constjue the notes of the Judge into a thousmd opposite 
meaning's. We have in vain endeavoured to get spme lij^ht .is to 
Ac pracrical rules by which the English couiis proceed m rqjeci* 
ing or admitting motions for nipw trials $ bur from the Iiabits and 
dispositions of tJiis people, we venture to predict, that unless some 
vigorous system of rejection be adopted, no one litigant will stop 
at Ae first verdict, if bold allegations ^nd relentless impOituaity 
can help him to a second. ^ 

It may be proper to consulei also, that the middling rau&s of 
the Scotch arc conceited, uritablc, self-willed and sagacious, .ftar 
bcyoiiil Ae average of EugliA jurymen ; and that the 
from their great number, have not hitherto sat so Iiiglv above 
Acm as in the sibter kingdom^ It is probable, thercfiire, Aot 
Aey will be considerably more mirat table aud ab&uul than Eng- 
lish Juries usually arc. 

It may next bo observed, that in many paits of the country Ae 
old clannish spirit h *»tilj too strong to admit s.»ft;ly of tliis appeal 
to the vicinage. We believe Ac Campbells, and Gordon^, ;uui 
Sutherlands, to be a very honourable arul valiant race i but we 
should be afraid that it would be no easy matter to g^'t a verdict 
against the Duke of Argylc, or Gordon, or the Countt^c of Su- 
therland, wlAiu Ac sphere of tlie family influence. 

JFitiiVlly* it should be considered that we are a much tmm litir 
gi^os people thaiji thje English, and that the duty of otAig as 
Hfymm would <¥^$€^uc«idy bif much more ojipwAsivo, Ju K- 
dinbu^gh, ilieprobabffci ve should need as m,my jmits .u» ate 
nov^ Westminster » this, considering the rela-* 

tive populatiof^ .would be a burden akog^Micr intolerable, if our 
Juries should ho^sk| Mi as they do in ctimitul cases, tltu 

disproportion 

Wfs have .tn4 busty eonridciaitous oit ilm 

ijatum of lurks ^ view to k»d men to a so- 

of Ajis greas measuse; and 
M|?e mre the apparent hazards and dt»a<l- 

, r ' vanfagt .. 
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vant?gedoftkoinstitut440»lMCMse tite tid^oCpvblic fq)iBioo>a8 wdl 
as the inclinaftotUi of officer appear tout to ten too stroogiy 

in an opposite direction. la such a situation, it seetns uni^ssa* 
ry to state, at any length, the arguments which may be employs 
ed in favour of this experiment % but as we have declared, in tbe * 
outset^ that we are inclined to have it put upon its trial, we shaU 
to^ over, in a very few words, the reasons dmt reconcile us to 
tbU Opinion, in spite of the doubts and difficullaes that axe sug,* 
gested by the pretedme consideiattons> 

In the first place, mere is a considerable class of cases, in 
which, from their affinity to criminal actions, it seems manifest 
that Juries should be admitted ; and we think it probable, that it 
will bo chiefly in this department that they will be first employed. 
Whenever the question turns upon the dement of one individual, 
and the suffering of another, we think a jury of persons of the 
same rank h by far the most equitable tribunal. 

In next place, we think that very conaideTable advantage may 
be derived from ptdting the Judge to the necessity of making the 
law, and the reai>on of the law, intelligible to an ordinary Jury. This 
increases the authority and knowledge of the law throughout the 
country, and will lead the Judge himself to perceive the ^tastical 
or unreasonable parts of it moie readily, than any form of inter* 
course witli those who have studied it as a science. Its equity and 
reasonaUenesb is thus repieatedly tried upon die minds of the mid* 
diing and most important classes t and what is absurd, or no longer 
appbcablc, is more speoihly discarded, than by the slower conne* 
tion of those wh'i l.ave been educated in a reverence for tbe whole 
system* fu tlds point of view, even the rebellion of the Jury 
against the direction of the Judge, if it be not done in per or 
caprice, may be of use in ScCeleratmg the abillition of oppressive 
maaims. The rigour of the letter may receive a temperament 
from die metliaiUm of this more sympamizii^ body $ and the rust 
be rubbed off the engine without impairing its jpowers. 

In the third place, we suspect that a formri uiiUitntion of this 
kind may ba necessary, in>0iw to ifUiip'o duo^'^parstiati of the 
f 4 <^ horn tho widtonf whrc|i the, iwnii^'ea'd nevee become 
systemvirical} npd though wp are eeoriUu.^Hitit petferms this func- 
tion m an impmfect matuhns w» are itaf sMafe diuto there is any 
odwr on which wee<mld'<^fi^xi|lw^ilsb«u%petformdd«o well. 
To give it fullefiect, wesh^itd|fOvei^Mj^,iogmridhtgui^ti^ 
on pretence of dhoUtd either 

grant thtm voey imelyiottjpRuiff of eftow jadgsi> 

lUcut to he <<tpyCd in> aH gfQtu^'ifioMrt luid ^ 

wbethtatthkieiteV'i^tBnei^We^n^ha if JfwtiMadffio 

cicdfly ctrtab* ledgers ireport 'ocOTlSfhtdsej tbet^die ver- 

' * • diet 
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dkt had proceeded on such ordneous or que<)tk»iabIo la'^. Tln^ 
»oohl ptdinh a much moife c'^ecntal method of getting th* 
Better m such erroneous verdicts than new triah and rmuld un* 
sUNer the great end of separating the law front the fact ixiTmitelp 
Better. 

la the fast place» tiie use of jutf ttial.virould prcbahly hisute 
a'pteatcr despatch than ccUUd be cominanded in auf other vtiy^ 
tn^ttt great harshness } and vouldj at’ the same tone, have a 
tendency to raise the consideration and character^ of that great 
middling popUiatiORi on whose intcUigence and seif-esteem^ the 
welfare and strength of a nation depends so immediately. 

For these reasons, we repieat, tliat we ate w'ry much disposed 
to encourage the experiment at introducing Juries, though our 
expectations frrnn the effect are not altogether so exalted as those* 
of many people seem to be. ft is partly on account of this diffi- 
dence of the issue, and partly from a stnecro anxiety that the ex.- 
periment should not be defeated by the rash repentance and un- 
reasonable alarm of those who are now most ram In Uicir hopcs^ 
and most unreasonable in their confidence, that vte ate, above ait 
things, solicitous that it should be gohC idiout in a temperate, eir** 
cumspect, and gradual manner } and that we tiiOtild not be hur- 
ried at once into a state of tlungs, from which we I'ouM not escape 
but by a disgraceful or ridiculous retreat. It is but reasonalnh 
td expect that some embarcaSsiseutdnd perplexity will be encoun- 
tered in die first stages of die etperimeut \ and that advantage will 
be taken of this, by all who disapprove of the ^srem, to eicite a 
general clamour and show of dtscontt..t throughovt the country. 
This revulsion of public opinion is most to be apprehended m 
those light and empty hustlers, who are now lowlesi in their cry 
for reformation ; and, in order to guard against the effect of the 
panic they may inspire, we shotdd think, u adviseable not to ad- 
vance SO for as p) give any *eas<mab!e cause of aiann. The expe- 
riment should be tried avowedly m sUi expftinipnt; rod die ef- 
fect of a refonnation in die ttitr parts of our ptes-mt sy^tero, 
should Be uried. separably at the stnxe time. 

If die dhvtous reforme wjWwh hove bden suggested in oUr pre- 
sent system be safiSciidit ti> edmove most of its evils, the nei.essity 
of hazarding so great hiBOVation al jury-trial, may nor be so 
apparent. It is expedients we<diififc,* to try what con be made of 
our old lew befbrr woi ^pldx outsekresVith 'd new one ; or, if 
the prospect sdllfu^et fofipypvemenoshodlailtduce ns to maker 
the experimt»t, (^irat leatt ow^a tirpmate subjba^ 

andlp^eeome^ifiwilp^ed^ d>ait dwory awl Oobjecture to go 
uptip^.h^eiru £an»s widi which 

. ^ » ill 
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In iHustration of this view, we should humbly sug^estj there* 
fore, ths»r^ in8f<^s^.d of the plan indicated in the Reaolutions, some- 
thing to the following purport should be adopted. The court of 
Session to be divided into txvo chamberst e^ch consisting of six 
Judges, — four to sit together an Inner*Hou$e in each^mber, 
and two to be constantly m die OuterwHouse, hearing and trying 
causes individually. Ont. only of these chambers to have power, 
at tltcit disci etion, to tiy cases by a Jury. The other to have it in 
their power to send special issues to them to try in that manner \ 
and in all cases where they do not exercise this power, to be bound 
to examine witnesses in their own presence, dr that of their Outer- 
House Judges i except where proof is to be taken abroad, or in 
other extraordinary circumstances. AJl pleadings in the Outer- 
House to be viva vote only ; in the Inner-House upon short printed 
cases. All pleas, in fact or in law, to be entered on tlit record, 
with the deliverances of tlm Judges ; b^t no argument in detail. 
Judgments upon evidence to be liable to revievi , only on the same 
terms as verdicts of Junes \ and judgments of the Inner-House 
Qr\ law, only to be opened up by an order ot the Court granted 
upon cause shown on a motion for a new heanng. Occasional 
COfisuhatioite of the two chambers 5 but no intermediate court of 
appeal. 

We throw out the^c hints hastily, and with more inward humi- 
lity than will be guessed at, we ft at, from the expression. Our 
object IS to excite oomo attention to a subject of no \ulgar import- 
ance, to suggest reflcctlo^iS, and to abate prepossessions on both 
Sides of the que non. Our purpose will be answered, if any body 
is roused to com te every thing we have advanced. We have no 
bigotted attachment to any of the doctrines we have delivered ; 
and are only an\iou ^ that their real tendency should be discovered 
by more competent judges, before any thing is done upon them, 
that cannot be well persisted in, or handsomely recalled. The 
country, wo think, is greatly imlebted to the oisinterested zeal 
and activity of those by whom this necessary reformation has 
been imdenaken y and the steps they have already taken, giVe Us 
the firmest assurance that they will not cancel the obligation, by 
carrying it through in imperious, precipitate, or improvident 
manner 
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Boucher’s Supplement to Johnfon’s Didtionury. By J. Odell, M. A 
;5s. 6d. 

Encyclopsedia for Youth, or an Abndgement of all the Sciencea 
From the French. By J. J. Stockdalc. 8vo. io«. 6d. 

A New, Eafy, and Cunoplete Grammar of the SpAiufu Language ; 
with a copious Vocabulary of Words, Dialogues, &c. together with a 
Sele^on of Commercial Letters, Fables, and Profe and Prietica) Ex - 
trads from the beft Authors, which wiD be found of great Utility to 
Learners. Compiled and aitanged in the cleareil: and moil i}eifpicuc/Ui 
Manner, for the Iffe of the Author’s Commerced and Military Stu 
dents. By J. £. Mordrnti, Teacher of the Spaniih Language 1 
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The Pantheon ; or. Ancient Hiftory of the Gods of Greece and 
Rome. By Edward Baldwin, £fq» i2ino* 69. 6d« 

Tales from Shakefpeare. Deiigued for the Ufe of Young Pcrfons* 
By Charles Lamb. 2 vol. 1 2mo. 8s* 

111 thcfe Tales the woidsof Sliakefpeare arc employed as fre- 
quently as poifible. They are related with a fimplicity adapted to the 
apprehenlion of the intiitorcd mind^ which may thus be made familiar 
with the various and admirable conceptions of Shakefpeare, fevcral 
\ tan before i’t v/oiilJ be practicable to read them with profit as they 
Hand in his Woiks. 

'I'hc CinlcPs Momtor ; or, Parental Infln'ftion, in Five Parts : eon- 
i^iiniMg <1 great quantity of Progreflive Leflons, adapted to the Compre- 
I'CMfion of Childrei), and calculated to inilruit thorn in Reading, iu the 
life of Stops, in Spelling, and in dividing Words into proper Sylh- 
; and. .^t the fime time, to give them fome Knowledge of Natu- 
lal Hi'tory, of the S( ripturos, and of feveral other fublime and import- 
ant Snbje<Mfl Bv John Tlornfey, Author of ** A Short Grammar of* 
the E jghih Lang i *ge, ^cc. ” i imo. 3*?. 6J. bound. 

’he Rn'* aim )f Ynith, 2 \oL 8s. boaid'^. 

kriend^s Evening \mulcnicnts for 1807. 5s. boaixls. 

HISTORV. 

Sir John rroiffiit’i Chronic Ics of Kn^’land, Fiance, Spain, and the 
Adjoining Countries, from the Utter Put of the Reign of Edwaid II. 
to the Coronation of ILnry IVT. New!/ tranflated from the Tienoli 
Lditiors, with Vaihtioi i, a d Additioni fiom mai.y celebrated MSS. 
By Thom.i Job es, Clq M. P. IU which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Authoi, an Efiay on lus V/otIcs, a I'li^^icifm on his Hillory, and a 
DilLitatiiin OM lii> '^Of‘tiy. I’hc fccohJ Edition. Jlluflrdted with 5^ 
Plate 1. \l vol. K 7 I- q.. boaid . 

A Biogiaphical Hifto’-y rl England, fiom the Revolution to the 
End of the Reign of George I, ; a continuation of the Rev, J* 

OrangcrU Work; confifiing of Chaiacl-ets d'fpofcd in dilTeient Claffcb, 
and adapted to a methodic al Catalogue of Engraved Britifh’ Headb ; m- 
teifperfeJ with a Variety of Anecdotes and Memoirs of a great num- 
ber of Perfons, not to he found in any other Biographical Work. The 
Materials beiuy fiipplicd by the MSS. left by Mr Granger, and the 
Colleftions ot the Editor, tl\e Rev. Mark Noble, F. A. S. of L. and 
E. ReA<ir of Barmrig in Kent, and Domeftic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Leicefter. 3 vol. 8vo. i 2 . is. 

LAW. 

Reflcdioiis on the Admit liftrat* m of Civil Jufiice iu Scotland ; and 
**011 the Refolutions of the Committee of the Houfc of Lords, relative 
to that fubjedl. 2s. 6d. 

A New Abriilgemert of the Law. By Matthew Bacon, of the 
Middle Temple, Efq. With confidcrable Additions $ by Henry GwiL 
lim\ of the Middle yi'*, Efq. Barrifter at Law. A new Edition. 
7 vol. 8 VO. 61 . 6v, boaid't. 


All 
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An Elementary Trealife on pleading in Civil A^Mionr. By IV.a \J 
Lewcs> of the Iiuier Temple. Svo. y*;, 6»*. IvKui-. 

MFniriNr and S)Urc> rv. 

A Treatife on Jnfanitv> in whi\ i are contdnrd Purr lo* o*’ » 
new and more pra£lical Nofology of Maniaral Difm-.U’ . t'm 1. ’ . ' , 
been offered to the Public ; exemplified by numerous .:i 1 iLf* 

torical Relations of Caf*s from tlie Autfior'fi jmiI )ic .mi I p.u >t,- .f u - 
tice ; with Plates, illuftrative of the Cranmlo/y of Mini, u • m! I . ^ . 
By Ph. Pinel, Profeflbr of the Sihoolof Meluan*' .it Pan.. i !. 
lated from the French, by D. D. Davis, jM. D. Pliyfk.uJ to the S' '* 
field General Infirmary, i vol. fvo 9». boud*. 

Sketch of the Revolution of Midical Scit u o, rnM \ u u‘ n' u ♦*. 
its Reform. By P. J. G. Cabanis* McmhcT of tin* Mitioud J i.! i* u 
of France, &:c, Tranflated from the Firi.cli, wi'h Notr, I y ii. I! .j 
derfon, M. D. 8vo. Qfi. boards. 

Practical Obfervations on Urinary Ginvi*l aul Stoiif ; on Dif 
the Bladder and Predate Gland ; and on of ih Xh t .la. 

By Henry Joluiflon, Fellow of the Royal College of Surg^vu'', ildn,. 
burgh. H\o. 5s. 

A Pra<fiical Treatife on the Powers of Ca itharides, when iifed in- 
ternally, demonftrated by Expeiiment and Obfemtion, in three Parts, 
including an Inquiry concerning the Nature and pioper Medical IVeat- 
nient of Gleet, Leucorrhea, and Obdinate Sores. B) John Robertfoii, 
Surgeon, Edinhuigli. 8vo. 79. boards. 

Oblervations on Jndigellion : in which is latisfadorily fliown the KI- 
ficacy of Ipecacuan, in relieving this, as well as its connected Traiu o'” 
Complaints peculiar to the Decline of Life. TianPatid fjc'in the 
Fieueh Memoir of M- Diubenton, Member of the IL I\lcd. Soc. Pan * 
8 VO. rs. 6d, 

Obfervations on Morbid Poifons ; in Two Fait 3. Part J, Coiitm 1 
ing Syphilis, Yaws, Sivens, Elephaiitiafis, and the Aiiomala eonh. unud 
with them. Part IT. On Acute Contagion®, paitituLily Va’ioli am 
Vaccina. By Jofeph Adams, M. D. F. J-.. S. riiyfiLian to tfu* li 
Pox and Inoculation Hofpitals. The Second Edition, with don 10- 
loured Engravings, copious Practical Remark^ and fiiitlin C’omMicii- 
taric« on Mr Huntcr*ti Opinions. 410. il. 5&. board*^. 

MILITARV. 

A few Short and Curfory Remarks on the Prefent State of ihc i\im} . 

IS. 6d. 

Letters on the Eftablifiunent of the Volunteer Corps and Uvuni’.h 
Military Arrangements of Great Britain, liy James icigndin , E/q. 
Advocate. 8 vo. 23. 

MISrFLLANIIir. 

The Comforts of Human Life; 01, Smiles and Laughter of Ci.arh 
Chearful and Martin Merryfellow. In Sc'vcn Dialogue^, i .mho. ( . 
boards. 

'Ihc Speeches of the Right Hon Wiiliaoi Ihtt in the Itj*^* » 

Commons. 4 vqI. 8\o. fI. boauls 
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Firil ImpreiSons : or. Sketches from Art and Nature, Animate and 
inanimate, hj J, P, Malcolm, F. 8 . A. 8 vo. iBs, boards, and 37s. 

Rwyal 8vc). ' 

, Phyfical and Mctaphylical Inquiries. 8vo. 78. boards. 

A Diaionary of the Englidi Language : in which the Wdrds m 
di‘duLcd from their Originals, and illuftraited in their different Signifi- 
cations, by Examples from the bcft‘ Writers. To which is prtfixed, a 
Hifl ory of the Englffh Language, and an Englifli Grammar. Bjr 
lum-l JolnfoM, LL.D. A new Edition, correfied and revifed. z vol. 
4to. 4I. 4s. bound. ^ 

'J'Ik* Bntifh Indian Monitor ; or, the Antujargonift, Strangers Guid^ 
Oriental Linguilt, and various other Works, compreffed into two port- 
able Volumes, on the Hindoollanoc Language, improperly called Moors; 
v'ith confulerable Information refpe^Iing Eaftcrn Tongues, Manners, 
Cufloms, &c. &c. &c. that previous Time, and the Voyage to the Eaff 
Tmlicb, may both be rimdered agreeably fubfelrrient to* the fpeedy Ac- 
qiiifition of much ufeful Knowledge dn Indian Affairs, intimately cori- 
nefled with futuie Health, Fame, Happinefs, and Fortune, in that re 
mote but promifm^' portion of the Britilh Empire. By John Borthwick 
GiL'lirift, Efq. I.L.D. Vol. I. 8vo. Tiie Second Vohimfe in the 
Frefs, and will foon be publifljcd. il. boards. 

Hiftc rical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes and Mifccllanies. Twnf- 
lated from the^ original German of Aiiguftus Von Kotzebue. 3 vo). 
ijino* I ^^8. hoards. 

A Catalogue of tlie entire Collection of Manuferipts, on Paper and 
Vellum, of the late Mod Noble WilHam Marquis of Lanfdown ; con- 
taining the Builcigh State Papers. Which will be fold by Auftion, 
by Leigh and S. lie^y, Bookleliers, at flieir Houfe, 145, Strand, 
oppofitc Catharme-ii. ct, early in the Spring 1807. Vol. I. 98, 

L'l Flortlla Efparu/lu ; or, Sclcft Paffages, in Prt>(r, extra Aed ffoin 
the moll celebrated SpaniJlj Authors, Ancient and Modern. To which 
are pndlxod, Obfrrvations on the Origin, Piogrefs, and Decline of Li- 
terature in Spain. i2mo. 5s. boards. 

ConfideialJoiis on the Alliance between Chriftianity and Commerce, 
applied to the prefent State of the Country. 8vo. 2s. 

Ori'Mital Ci'ltoTCs. By the Rev. S. Burdcr. Vol. JI. 8vo. 9s. 

An FHay on the Cliaiader, Itnmoral and Antichrillian Tendency of 
tl’c Stage. By J, Styles. 38. 6d.-— or line, 5^ 

Cumuiercial Iiiftitute, Thirty-four per Cent, per Annum, is. 

Tiadh, Jliliorical and Philofophic;^ ; relative to the important Dd- 
^culjions which lately took place ktWeen the Members of the Univerfity 
and the Prefbytery of Edinburgh, refpefting the eiedlion of Mr Lef- 
}ic to tlie F^Tcflbrniip of Mathematics in that Univerfity. 2 voL 
13s. ( 5 d. 

^ Puttie al TIluiliatiotis of Theatrical Gefture and A^ion, adaptJed to 
the bufmefs cf the EngliJh Stage, and to the Charafters of the Enghlh 
Drama; fioin the original UVk of M. Engel, Member of the^ AiJ- 
vhmy^t By Ilcury Siddons, of the Theatre Royal, Drury- 

I aue. 
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Lan€. 8vo. il. is. bcls. With Sixty-fix Gi.ipbic D^Iincatbns »>f the 
Expreilion ot the various Pallions^ and of the modern Collu .'c of the 
London Theatre^. 

A Woik of the Army of RuHiat * ^ntainmg th<* Uniform in Poilr^ilr 
of the Ruffian iSoldicry ; dedicated to h»s Iinpcial Al-?j^*<{y Ak\.oj,it» , 
containing a Portrait of hi<s Majtfly the Empcior ot ail the Rufln^— 

I. The Body Guard — i. Foot Guards — 3. Chaffiur Guards —4. Guard 

at Night — y, Inrantry'*-6. A Sailor — 7, A Soidier of the i'nl.ce- 
8. A ColFack. From oiiginal Drawings done on the Spot, i » • 

poiTcffiaii of the Right Honouiable I*oid Ki maird, Laige > 

iL 

The Twentieth and laft Number of the Wild . rf ludia ; x 
hibitiog a novel and curious Natural Hifiary ot R'liduofljn. iL xr. 
boardfi. 

%♦ This fuperb Work, which is now comp!* ted. hai been publulitti 
under the immediate patronage of hib Mdjelly, then Rn\al lii^^hin ffi-* 
the Piince of Wales and Duke of Yotk, the Hjiiuuiabie Court of I).- 
redtors of the Bail fndia Companj, See* &c* 

The Firft Number (to be continued monthly) of The Athenscum ; .i 
Magazine of Literary and Mtfcellaneous Information. Conducted bv 

J. Aik in, M. D. Price 2ft. 

A Letter to the Earl of Moira ; contining a Review of the LihtU 
luus Pamphlets. By a Barriller. as. 6d. 

More Mifeues ! ! Addrcfled to the Morbid* the MelaiKholy, and 
the Irritable. By Sir Fretful Murmur, km. 1 5 . 

Third Report of the Society for the Supprtffiou ot Vice. Dlllii- 
buttd gratuitoufly. 

I'he Viper Expofed ; Or the Merit? of the Candidatcr for Weft" 
minder coufidered* in a Letter to the Eirdlors. is. 6d. 

The fmpodor Unmdfked, or the New Man of the People; wiLi. 
Anecdotes. Now fiid pubhflied. 2s. 

A Letter to the Earl of Moira, on the Accnfaiicn brought 
}iis Royal H/ghnefs the Prircc of Wales ; with Note-?, Critic.d a..d Ad 
luoiiitoiy. By Mr Pauli. 5s. 6d. 

Dialogues, Letters and Effays, on various Subjedfs. By A. Ful- 
ler. js. 6d. 

Canine Gratitude, or a Colle6fion of Anecdotes, ilhiftratlve of ih^i 
Faithful Attachment and Wonderful Sagacity of D^gs. ByJ. T.y- 
lor. jft. .... 

Pocket Volume of Homer; being a choice Colie^iion of Epuriarn-, 
Repaitees, &c. Sele^ed fiom the moll Celebrated Wits ot the lail 
Century. By J. Taylor, is. 6d. 

A Supplement to Dr Johufoidb Di^ionary of the EnglWh Lan/iM,'c, 
or a Gloffaiy of Obfolete and Provincial Word*. By the lit*. Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher A. M., Vicar of Eploro, iu the County of tJuxr). 
Part 1 . 4to. 7s- 6d. 

'IVdAf on VariouR Subjt^i, all of which have b'cn publilhfd beforf, 
and aic now liHl collected into one Volume. By Right ILt'mw \ 
JfiMlbv Poiteusj D. L>. Lord Bifhjp of London, tvoi 7». b.ird'?. 
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EaH; India Dire<£lory« iSoy* 5s. 64 . fewtd. 

NAVAL. 

Thr Britifli Neptune ; or. a Hiftory of the AchievemiMIt# of the 
Royal Navy, from the earlieft Pc*'ioij8 to the prefent Time. By Wil- 
liam Burney A. M., Matter of the Naval Academy at Gofport, tcc» 
12 mo. 7s. bouj.d. 

The Nnval of Orrat Brit'jjo ; or, Accounts of. the Lives and 

A6ti(» a of the dittin^uilhed Admirals and Commanders who have con* 
trlhii’cd to confer on Great Biitaiii the Empire of the Ocean, from Sir 
I'rancit- Drake to Loid Nelfun. By William Burney, A. M. I2m0!» 
*;s. 6d. bound, 

NOVrLS. 

Donald, 3 vol. 1 2 mo. 13P. 6d. boards. 

A Summer by Sea. By Orlando. 2 vol. X2m<^» I0«. fewed# 

A Simple Narrative ; or, a Vifit to the Newton Family, t voL 
1 2 mo. 7s. fewed. 

Baron de Falkenheim, a German Talc of the Sixteenth Century. 
2 vol. I 2 mo. 90. fewed. 

The Patter’s Daujrhter, with other Romances. By Auguftus Von 
Kotzebue. 4 vol. larno. 1 8^. boards. 

Convent of Notic Dame ; or, Jeanette. By the Author of a 
Tale of Myfttry ; or, Cviina. 2 'ol. 9R. fewed. 

Fnidal Tyrants. By M G. htwU. 4 vol. il. 8 p. 

Ch ’Ics Kills, or the Ft lends. By R. Semple. 2 vol. 7?, 

The Children of Etror. By au Ofiicer of Dragoons. 2 vol. 7s. 
Scbittj«^i!o, i/r the Younor PioUiitor. 5 vnl. il. ics. 

" ■ r)p''i atd, t.r the Pride of Birth. By M. Kymer. 3u. 6d. 

'J X ‘1 fki. Frtfhio », A plain Talc. With Anecdotes, Foreign 
.1’. i ' 2 vt (;% 

1^4 .of Y mb. 2 vol, 

POfiTRV- 

' ». ■. . 1 R mam'e of the Thirteenth Century. By 

’ , wdu'ii »he Rhymer. Edited from the Auchin- 

... ^ r Scott, Efq. The Second Eduion. 1 large vol. 

'1.^ jMllanryne. 15s. extra boat ds. 

. i ' iSongh, Moral, Sentimental, Iiiftruftive, and Amuf- 

. . I' '.w .jnd Rtviled by the Reverend James Plumptrc, M. A 
. ’ - n). i4-«. bonrot. 

. G'^ndnerw t.f God. To which are added Pious Meditations : 

t. i..'portsnt Con fiderat ions and Advices to the Young Unmarrierl 
a’ul Woman. By W. N. Diit. 8vo. 

A Mcnoviy. Occafiond by the Death of the Right Ilonourahic 
C. J. Fox. With Note® l^Utical afid Biographical. 2s. 6d. 

An Kkgv on iht Df*atli of H. K. White, who ditd at St John's 
C‘ htgc, Cambridge, O-'lnbci 19. 1806. Is. 

The Seauuib in England, Defciiptivc Poems. By the Rev. W. C> 
T.'iylci, A. M. 4<». 

^Poericd! rranil.uion**, colledled by Robert Anderfon, M- Vo*^ 
Inmc the Thi’-d, toutaiuing Francis’s Horace i Garth's f)vid’3 Mcta- 

morphofts, 
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snorphofei^ Epiftks, Amours, Art of Love, Remedy of Love, ard Art 
of Beauty; and trcwie's Thebaid of Statius. lU jg. fevved. 

The Works of Walter Scott, Efq. Vol. r, 7, ard 5, contain » 
Minftrelfy of tke Scottfh Border ; V* 1 4, Sir Tnftrcm, a Metric d tlo- 
mance ; Vol. j, the Lay of the Laft Moiftrd, with BjHhK and L^rJ^ 
cal Pieces. 5 vol. royal 8vp, 5I. 5s. boards. Llc^^antly pilnted on tine 
yellow wove Paper, by Bal’antyne. 

An Index to the Hiilory of Englifli Poetry, by Tliorra^ \Va-fo\ 
B. D. late ProfelTor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxfortl, ^Scc. j-o. 
95. 

The Index which is now prefented to the worltl, not o* 
xally intended for publication. Tbc j^rcat in^njjxr , Ki,t, ai iin*’- it rn 
the want of its afliiftance mud have been fc'cr ly Wt b) all who ru<*r. ft 
the courfe of their liftrary purfuitii, had occafum to rsjftr to that i)(>l '•* 
rreafure of poetical knowledge, ** The Hift^ry oi Enp;lilh Poeirv. ** 
To obviate the difadvanta^e, as it related to himfdf, the rompi.h r du w 
out the prefent Index. The experience of its utility fuggefted t!ie id* ,* 
of multiplying the copier, by which it ia tiafled that a romucnuabif 
fervice has been rendered to Httratnre. 

POLITICO AND ■PTATlbTIC'. 

A Political Index to the Hi dories ot Great Jiriuin and freJand ; or, 
4 Complelt Rrgifter of the Hereditary Honours Public OfRoes, and 
Perfons in Office, from the earlictt Periods to ihf prelcrt Tune, By 
Robert Deatfon, LL D. The Thiid Edition, corr*ftcd and much 
enlarged. $ vol. 8vo« il. hr. 6d, boards. 

The Welt India Common-PIace Book ; compiltd from Paillamentary 
and official Documents; fliowing the Intcreft ot Great Britain in it? 
Sugir Colonies, dec. &c. dec. By Sir William Young, Bart. F. K, S. 
M. P. 410. il, yp, boards. 

A Sboit View of the Political State of Great Britain and Ireland, 
at the Opening (d the Ntw Parliament ; with fame Remarks on the 
recent fatal Mortality among Men of fplendid Talents, and efpccially on 
the ii reparable Lofs which the Country has fuftained in the Death of 
her ableil Champion, the late lamented Member for Wtftmliillcr ; in 
an Addrefs to the People of England. By an Independent F*rehoIdcr 

ZF. 

The Whole of tlie Correfpondence and Official Notes rclatiog to the 
late Negociation with France, as they appealed in the Moniitur of tie 
76th ult. 8vo. 39. and is. 6d. 

Tfic Slate of the Negociation ; with details of its Progrefs, and 
Caufes of its Termination, in the Recalof the Earl of I.auderdale. To 
which is added, a Copious Supplementary Review and Expoibrion of the 
dired Fdlfehoods and difingcouous Supprelllons of the IVench Official 
Papers. 8vo. xs. 6<lf 

The Political Pidlurc of Europe, during the Year and the 

three iirll Months of 1806. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Court Calendar ; wjth a Lift of the New ParutiTirf, and cot- 
rafted to December 1806. lamo. 3s 6d. 

An 
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An Addrefs to R, B. Shcndan, Efq. on hU public and private Pro- 
ceed »npr9 durinjy the late Eledion for Weftminfler. 28. 

Mr Fox’s Title to Patriot, and Man of the People, difputed ; and 
the Political Condud: of Mr Sheridan and iiis Adherents accurately 
ferutinized. 2 ^, 6d. 

Dcfultory Obfervations on the Public Securities ; and Hints on Tax- 
ation. By a Revenue Officer- as. 

Napoleon, and the French People under his Empire. From the Ger- 
man. * 8vo. 96. 

RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

A Trcatir^ on Forming, Improving, and Managing Country Refi- 
denccs ; and on the Choice of Situntions appropriate to every Clai’a of 
Furchaferf. In a*! which the Ohjc^l: in view isjia unite, in a belter 
Manner than ha*i hitheito bet*n dont, a Tfl toonded Nature, with 
Economy and Utility, in cnnilrudling or Improving Manfioiift and other 
Rural Buildings, fo as to combine Atchiredural Fitneft* wir>i P*cttirefquc 
EfFed ; and in forming Gardens, Orchards, Fpr.-ns, P .k»-, Pitralurc 
Grounds, Shrubberies, all Eir ds of iifeful or deco^'ative Plant itioiis, 
and every Objetft of Couvenu'uce or BMUty peculiai to Cr urt«/ Seats; 
according to the Extent, Charattir ii Style of Situa ions, and the 
Rank, Fortune, and Expenditure of Proprietor^ ; tn>m the Cottage to 
the Palace. With an Appendix, containing Ir.qiiry into the Utility 
and Merits of Mr Repton^s Mode ot (h 'wmtr by Slides and 

Sketches, and Stiictures on his Opinion and P> ^^icv in Landfeape 
C^rdening. llluftrated by Defcripctons of Scenery aid Buildings, by 
References to Country Seats, and Pahkgcs of Country m moil Parts of 
Great Britain. By John Loudon, Eiq. F. L. 8. Member of the So- 
ciety of Arts, Commerce, See. London ; of the Society of Agriculture, 
Planting, ^c. Bath , Author o^ a Treatifc on Hothoufes, and Obierva- 
tions on Landfeape Gardening, See. 2 vol. 4tOk Illuttrated by 32 
Engravings* 3 Guineas, Extra- Boards. 

TRAW6LAT10>IS. 

Juvenal and Perfius, literally tranflated, with Copious Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. M. Madan- A New Edition. 2 vol. 8vo. 

1 8s. boards. 

A New Tianflation of PeiGus) with the original Latin, and Notes, 
Svo. 79. 6d. Royal Paper, los. boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A New Literal Tranflation, from the Original Greek, of all the 
Apoftolical Epiftles. With a Commentary, and Notes Philological, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Pradlical. To which is added, a Hillory ojF 
the Life of the Apoftle Paul. By James Mackid^ht, D. D. Author of 
a Harmony of the GofpeiB, See. The Second Edition. To which is 
prefixed, an Account of the Life of the Author. 6 vol. 8yo. 3!. 
jjs. 6d. hoards. 

The Coiitiniid Superintending Agency of God, a Source of Con- 
folaiion in Times of Public aud Pnvate Calamity. A Difcourfe, dc- 

Iveritd 
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livered to the United Congregations of Protettant DifTeiiters, in Exeter, 
Nov. 2. 1806. By Lant Carpenter, is. 

A Sermon preached before the Univeriity of Cambric’gi*, June ?<). 
1806, being Commencement Sunday. By Edward iVlalil>y, D. D. 

4tO. 2S. 

The Fathers of the Englifli Church ; or, Scleftions from the Writings 
of the Reformers and EarlyDivines of the'Englifh ProtelUnt Chuich. 

No. I. IS. 

*** The Series commences with the Works of Tindal 5 and a Num- 
ber will continue regularly to be published on the Eiril Day of every 
Aicceeding Month. 

The Leading Features of the Gofpel delineated, in ait Attempt to 
expofe fome iinfcnptural Errors ; particularly the abfiird Tenet, that 
Miflakes in Religion are of trifling confequonce. By the Rev. Ni* 
cholas 'Hoai'Cy Minifter of Dornock, Duipfrit^sflure. 8vo. 7s. 6t!. 
boards. 

French National Catechifm, for the Ufe of all the Gliurches in the 
French Empire ; to which ia added, the Pope^s Btill and the Arch- 
bi/hop’s Mandamus. Tranflated from the Origirul, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By David Bogue, Author of an EfTay on the New 
Teftament, &c. jzmo. 3s. 6d. hoards. 

A Sermon, delivered in the parifli Church of St Benet Graccchurch. 
By G* Gaflcin, D. D* is. 

A faithful Account of an important Trial in the Court of Coafcicnce. 
By J. Jamiefon, 2S. 6d. 

A New TranUation of the Book of Pfalms from the original He- 
brew, with various Readings and Notes. By Alexauder Geddes, LL.D. 
Svo- 4s. 

TRAVEL^. 

A Tour through fome of the Iflands of Orkney aud Shetland ; with 
a View chiefly to Objefls of Natural Hiilory ; but including alfo Occa- 
fioiial R^»mak3 on the State of the Inhabitants, their Hnfl>andry, and 
Fifheries. By Patrick Neill, A. M. Secretary to the Natural Hiilory 
Society of Edinburgh. With an Appendix, conUiining ObCervation?, 
Political and Economical, on the Shetland Iflands ; a Sketch of their 
Mineralogy, &c. 5cc. 8vo. 5s. boards. . 

Travels in Scotland by an unufual Route, with a Trip to the Ork- 
neys and Hebrides, Containing Charai^ers, Anecdotes, curious Fa<tls 
in Natural Hiftory, and Hints lor Improvement in Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Politi^ Economy. By the Rev. James'Hall, A . M. 2 vol. 

I^oyal 8 VO. xL 65. 
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INDEX 


A 

Ahhasy Shdh, dourt of, vifited by fome EoftliiLmen, 410* 

Adrofiy a French mllfionary, fi^tializcfl Inmieir In the fcrvice of thc^ 
ri^hrfn! nrjonarch of Cochin-China, dutlng a rebellion, 14-— goc« on 
a nr>»ffion to the court of France, and forms a treaty with Louis XIV» 
lb.— -which 18 tendered abortive by the French revolution, ly, 

Jigeriy account of a fall of ftones frona the atmofphere at, 79. 

America^ reafon why it has produced fo few works of genius, 7— 
ftatth of, their adherence to the ci^iDmon law of England accounted 
for, ^61. 

Amflerdani ifland, defeription of, 9. 

Antibatery tranflation from, 329. 

Antholvgy^ Greek, iianflations from, 319 — remarks on the author’s 
plan of ft*h£lion, ib. — account of the different colle^ors of Greek 
poems, 32c — remarks on Menander, 322— ftridfurcs on the traofla- 
tor's fubliitiicinc Eiiglifli proper names for the original Greek, 325* 

Afica^ commerce of, with Chili, 491. 

Arithmetic^ peculiar advantages of the duodecimal fyftem of, 376- 

AJiatic rcfearches— general remarks on oriental literature, 92 — Metjor 
Colehioi ke on the courfc of the Ganges, 99 — Captain Mahony on 
Ceylon and the dodlrincs of Buddha, 96 — Captain Blunt’s narrative 
of a journey from Chunarghur to Y^'rtnagoodum, 278 — Dr Rox- 
burgh’s account of a new fpecicsof delphinus, 283 — Mr Colebrooke’u 
tranflatiun of an ififciipticri on a pillar at Dclili, ib. — Mr Macrae’s 
account of the Cucis or Lunyas on the Sanferit and Pracrii 

latigu.iges by Mr Colebrooke, 289 — on the religious ceremonies of 
tht' blindos, ike. by the fame, 293 — Major Lambton’s account of a 
mrih id of exunding a geographical lurvey acrofs the Peninfula of 
India, 297 — on the o»igin, &c. of certain Mohamedan fedts, ib.— 
Rev. Dr John’s account of the life and writings of Avyar, a 7 'amul 
female philofopher, 298 — Mr Wrede’s account of the St Thome 
Chriftiaiis, ib. — Captain Moore's accouut of a hereditary living deity. 
See. 300 — Mr Joinville on the religion and manners of the people of 
Ceyl 'll, 301 — Csptat Rlchardfon's account of the Bazigars, 303 — 
Captain Ccx on the Burmha game of chefs, 304. 

Auflriay 
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Wylna, caufes of her entering into the war of the third coalition againft 
France, according to Mr Gentz, 269. 

^urengzeley Sevagee, the founder of the Mahratta ftate, revolts from, 
^99 — parallel Vet ween and the prefent Britiih government in India, 


Balance of trade and of debt, diftinftion between, 113. 

Bantam cock, real, not the diminutive animal known by that name in 
Europe, 12. 

Barbadoes, piAiire of the feenery around Carliile-Bay, in, 307 — ^man- 
nerR, habits, and charader of the inhabitants, 30$. 

Barometer^ ubfervations made with on the cou^ of New Holland, 42 i->- 
connexion of the rife and fall of the mcrcur)' with the direftion 
&c. of the winds, 421. 

Barrewsy Mr, voyage to Cbocin-ehina, i — ^his charader as an author, 
2— deictiplion of Madeira and TenerifFe, 3 — of the harbour of Rio 
de Janeiro, 5— of the iflands of Triftan de Cunha and Amflerdam, 9 — 
of Batavia, 16 — Account'of a rebellion in the kingdom of Cochin- 
china, 13— character of the prefent king of that country, 15* 

Bata^laf account of the city and inhabitants of, 10* 

Sauditif M* account of a remarkable meteor, 80. 

Bazi^ats, an Indian fed, refembting the Gipfies in their manners, &c. 


303. 

Bcrda, repeating circle of, 381. 385. 

Botany Bay^ refledions on the impolicy of the economical adminiftration 
of, 336* 

BrazlU^ defeription of the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, in, 5 — remarks 
on the climate, government, &c. of, 7 — ^plaft of tranfplanting the 
court of Portugrd thither, coofidcred, 8. 

Bueno's Ayrss^ population of, 1 70^ — to what it owes its confec]ucncC;, 


171. 

Buddha, religion of, wide extent over which it is fpread, 97 — appears 
to be nearly connefted with that of the Brahmans, ib. — what the 
moll' ftriking dilTonance in them, too — fuppofed to have been anff* 
rior to the dodrine of the Vedis, 302. 

C 


Calderon, remarks on the works of, 237. 

Callas, commerce of, with Chili, dec, 450. 

Carntars, a race of Indian mountaineers, 279. 

Caun^Jhung, kipg of Cochimchina, charidcr of, 15, 

Caxamarco, remarkable longevity df the inhabitants of, 44 1. 

Ceremonies, religious and[ funeral, of the Hindus, 293. 

Cljfmiflry, fum'mary of arguments agalnft the Theory of the French phi- 
lofophers, 151. 

Chrijlians of St Thomas, on the co^'ft of Malabar, account of, 298. 
Circle, repealing, of Bbrda, the inftrument employed by the French 
> philofophcrs fn incaftrin^am ardhof jhcmcridian, 385—difadvAntagef 
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of,, compared withTome other inftruments, 386 — great expedition with 
which it may be ujfed, 38S. 

Circle^ reflecting, defers of, 386. 

Circumference of a circle, how to find it by the aid of the compafles 
alone, 163,- 

Coaly cxiftence of, in limeflone, inllances of, 68. 

Cochtn-chinay account of 4 rebellion in the kingdom of, 13 — treaty en- 
tered into with France, by tJie rightful monarch, 14 — charaCler of 
that prince, *5 — account of the natives, i6. 

Coc^ighnn^y a favourite fport among the Malays, 12. 

Colehrookey Major, on the coiirfo of the Ganges, 9J. 

Coral rock, mofl of the iflanda in the Pacific Ocean coinpofed «n, 10-— 
ufually covered with a luxuiiant vegetation as foon as they etnrtgt* cut 
of the water, ib. 

Cordovdy a lowii of South America, account of, 17 r. 

Courts' jullice in Scotland, propofeJ reform in, 46* — a fubjti i r. 
great delicacy ainl importance, .16^ — fuca innovations altcndeJ v\.:U 
inncli danger, 464 -court of Svflion, 468 - incoiivcniencos n;iull n^ 
from the manner of procedure in, 469 — fundamental parts of the plan 
of reform, 478^ 

Cow poxy account of Dr Jenner’s difeovery of, 33 — ridieulous argument 
againfl, by Dr Mol'eley, 37 — advantages of inoculating with, 50— 
alleged failures of, in fecuriug againft the common fmall-pox, account’ 
ed for, 57. 

Crai^*Sy Mr, life of Profeffor Millar, 83. 

Creoles of Peru, chara(?ter of, 43<^. 

Cucisy an Indian tribe, account of, 28B, 

^unhity Tritlaji de, account of the iflands of, 0. 

D 

Deityy hereditary, living, of the Brahmans of Puna, acco\int of, 30c. 

Defambre, See Mechain. 

Demeraryy rapid improvement of the colony of, 3 1 3, 

Dialers whicli formerly prevailed in Hinduftan, enumeration of, 291. 

Diameter of the earth, fuppofed to have been the flandard to which the* 
ancients referred in their meafures of length, 374, 

Dolomieuy M. remarks on his account of the roauganefe mine at Roma- 
neche, 71- — on the formation of leucite, ib. — on extinct volcanoes, 73 
— deprefling circumil uces under which (bmc of his wojks were coin- 
pofed, 74. 

Drujcfy great population of their territory, 371. 

Dukamely M. remarks on his communication on coal in the Journal dc« 
Mines, 67. 

Duodecimal fyftem of arithmetic, peculiar advantages of, 376. 

Dutch colonifl in Batavia, picture of, f 1. 

E 

Encomiendasy a fort of feudal beneflees in Spanilh America, 437. 

E^fieimy accounts of the fall of a done from the atmofphere at, 77^ 

Efopy fables commonly aferibed to, found to be a forgery, 321. 

Extrafli;: 
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Extraffs, poetical, from Holcroft^s Tales* ^from Herbeti's mtf- 
cclianeoiis poetry, 2i4-*-from the Gifeck Anthology^ jaa — ^from 
Montgomery’s poems, 349. 

F 

Eittrefisty Mr, effay on the principles of commercial exchange, fubje6l 
of has already been fatisfaflgrily elucidated, r 1 1— general charadler of, 
1 la^diilin^toa pointed out by the author betweeil a balance of trade 
and a balance of debt, 1 1 3~remarks on the commercial relations of 
Ireland, 1 17 — on the manner in which a variation in the currency of 
a nation affeds the exchange, 125— examination of the authdr’s alTer- 
tion, that the currency of Britain and Ireland is depreciated through 
excels of iffue, 1 30. 

Filangteri oH' legiflation, 354— account of the author, ibi<L**MX>mpari- 
fon of his work with that of Montefquteu, 357— in what the pofi- 
tive goodnefs of a law coniiils, according to him, ib.— tlevices of the 
legiflators in the ancient republics to fccure the ftability of their in* 
iiitutioris, 358 — innovations Icfs frequent in abfolute monarchies than 
in democracies, but almofi ks fwecping and fudden wlien they take 
jjace ; and why, 339 — lirfl ftep propofed by the author in the refor- 
mation of a government, 360— charaAer of the Britith government, 
though effentially republican, averfe to innovation, 361 — miltakes of 
the author with regard to the Britifh conftltution, 362~remedies 
propofed by, for fuppofed dcfcAs in, 363— *fecurity of, not owing fo 
much to our boafted conilitutional rights, as is commonly fuppofed, 
ib- 367—- relations which laws bear to the aAive principle in different 
governments, confidered, 367 — ^and to the genius of the people, 369 
-—remarks on the auchoris opinions on population and finance, 370— 
ftriAures on the tranflation, 372. 

Flinders^ Captain, obfervations upon the marine barometer, &c. charaAer 
of, 419— account of fome of his obfervations, 420. ^ 

G 

Ganges^ fudden topographical changes occafioned by the altering of its 
bed, 95« 

Qtnt%^ Chevalier, his fi'agments upon the balance of power in Europe, 
253 — caufes of the popularity of the author’s writings in this country, 
j][). — original plan and intention of the p^fent work, 254 — (IriAurea 
cm the flyle, &c. of, 255 — remarks on the balance of power, 258 — 
partition of Poland, the firft great blow which it teceived, 259— ge- 
neral view of the means by wliich it may be reftored, 262— right of 
interference in the internal affairs of a foreign ftate examined, 263 — ^ 
on the encroachments made^by Ifrance rubfequent to the treaty of JLu- 
neville, 266— >wiiat the proximate caufe of the war which enfued, 269 
— two clkiTes into whicli the fUtefineit of the Continent have of late 
years, been divided, 270— reiriarks otf tbe fyffe'm of the war party, or 
thofrf who are refolved to have war with France at all rifks, 571. 

C 7 tf 4 /ore found imbedded in leiicite, 71., 

Goldfcn^ Mr; patiicnlarsiu whkh he differs froifn the other antivaccimlts, 

5 - * ‘ ' 

QtUfon^ 
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Ooldfon^ Mr, opinion of, with regard to cow-pox, 5r. 

Gondst a tribe of Indian mountaineers, account of, 2 bo. 

Governments^ different, principle of energy in, 368. 

Graciofo of the Spanifh ftage, the clown of the old Englini comedy, 2^4. 

Graham^ affronomical quadrant, divif i of, performed by the coinpaffes 
alore, 162. 

Guencavelicat mine of quickfilver at, if properly wrought, fulh'^ieut to 
fupply all Peru with that article, 1 74. 

Guiana, piftiire of the fettl^^menta in, feen from the fca, 3 1 r — form and 
arrangement of the plantations, 312 — cultivation of, rapidly extend- 
ing, 313 — provifions cxccflively dear, notwithllanding the fertility of 
the foil, 354. 

Guiana, Letter on, 45S — great value of the capluicd colonies in, ac- 
cording to the author, 459 — iofipurtance of retaining tliLMii, in the 
event of peace, confidered, 460. 

Gun-barreh exo^-rimenls on the effcdl. of htai made with, 20. 

Gipjies, diinTci.t accounts they gave of themfelves on their fird appear- 
ance in Europe, 302. 

H 

HahiVuitdor, 444, 

Hdll^ ,:ir James, account of experiments on the effefls of heat and com- 
preiliv\f», by, 19. 

I/iii/e, Lord Chief Juffice, obfervations of, on the amendment of laws^ 

Hartley, Dr, ibllraA of hir theory of vibrations, 159. 

Hebrews, ancient, afloidfliing population of, to what owing, 371. 

Helms, M., travelb fiuni Buenos Ayres, by Potofi, to Lima, j6B — 
occafK .1 of his j.- .rney, ib. — account of Buenos Ayics, and the 
neighbouring count ncb, 170 — ^pioduce, &c. of the mines of Potoli, 
i-z — miltakes in the appendix pointed out, 176. 

Herbert, Mr, his mifcellaueous poetry, 21 j — errors into which foi met 
traiiflators from the noithern baids have ffillcu avoided by ihe author, 
212— remarks on the ancient Scaldic poetry, 213 — trar.fl ition of the 
Song of Thrym, 214 — of an ancient Dauifli popular ballad, 218 — 
remarks on the tranflations from the G.:rmarj, Spanidi, .See. and oil 
the author’s original poems, 221. 

Hjfiory, remarks on, 594. 

Holcroft, Mr, tales in verfe by, loi — extraffs, 103. 

Holland^ Lord, his account of Lope de Vevfa, 224. Sec Viga, 

Holland, New, account of the natives of, 33 j — coniKxion between the 
rife and fall of the mercury in the barometer, and the diredtion of the 
winds on the coaffcs of, 420. 

Hofpitalhy, Well Indian, pidture of, 303. 

Huan-avelica, produce, &c. of the quukHlver mine of, 448. 

Hujfein All, nabob of the Carnatic, pretences on which he was depofed, 
404. 

Huygens, the firfl who attempted to fix an accurate and univerfal Hand- 
ard of meafure, 375. 
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India^i indifference about the affairs of, in Britain, 392 — caufes of, 393. 
Indians ' f vSv'j ' rh America, charadler of, 172, 437. 

Jn^mlafioti, See Small pcx and Co*:v-pox, 

Ireland^ remarks on the commercial relations of, &c. 117. 

Jssmes II., important confequences to which the expuUion of led, 366. 
yaneiro, Rio dc, defeription of the harbour of, 5. 

Jsnner^ Dr, account of his difeovery of the cow>pox, 35, 
journal de« Mine?, Dnhamel on coal, 67 — Lefebvrc’s report of the dil- 
frrenr c^a! mines in France, 70 — Dolomieii’s account of the manganefe 
niftse at Romancche, 71 — Lapeyroufe’s journey to Mont-Perdu, 75 — 
On the txiffcnce of atmolpheric ftone<., 76. 
yaryy trial by, has at times been rendered fubfervient to arbitrary power, 
465-. 

K 

Lord, in what way he accounts for the excefs of Britiffi exports, 
114, 

L 

I.ancajlcf\ See Trimmer » 

inability of, to exprefs fomc of our cleareft ideas, 373. 
Lapeyroufe^ M*, «cfidt» of his journey to Mont-Perdu, 75;. 

in what ])ofitive goodncL of coiililb, 357 — fome Ia\v8 violate 
inlliiutionp more fdcred than ihnnfclves, 3584 
Lavjy.rs^ their great influence in al! political queftions in Britain, 361. 
Lefeu'i'rd^ M., repou the coal mines in France, 70. 

LegtJlaU^'s^ ancient, devices by which they endeavoured to give llabilily 
to their i". iuitions, 358. 

TeucitCf remarks on the formation, See. of, 71. 

Lima. t!ie c^ipual v: Peru, pv.>pu\ation of, on the decline, 174 — amount 
of tbt cr inage o', 448, 

Li/tf quartcriy, of new publication's, 243. 493. 

IsOcrianSf tlicir manner of treating the piopofcr of a new law, 358. 
Luminaries, ccleilial, appearance of, in the Well Indies, ftriking tp an 
European, 307, 

M 

Madeira, account of tlic ifland of, 3. 

Mrdjony, Crptain, on Ceylon, and the do^rines of Buddha, 96. 
MahriTias, accoinu of the founder of their ffatc, 399- 
Malays, pharadlcr of, r 2. 

Idnnganefe, mine of at Romaneche, fomc particulars refpc6ling, 71. 
Ma/iherond^ geometric (Ju compas, jifc'hat the objtdl of, 1 6i-^divilion of 
the work, and examples of problems, 163— verfes prefixed to the 
work, addrcfTed to Bonaparte, 167- 
Mi^yy Rev. Mr, account of a fermon preached by, on the finful prac- 
’ tice of inoculation, 65. 

jileafure, French, llandard of, recommended to other nations, 391. 
MeafureSf coufufioa arifing in, from the want of an accurate and unj- 
• ver^ 
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verfal ftandard of, 375 — the removal of this dcfe« 5 t in FraiiCf, the 
moft bcnefmial innovation during the revolulioti, 376. 

et lielamhre, mt'fiire d’un arc du incridk-n, ^^7^ — inilnnc*: of 
the inability of language accurately to exprefs hsme of oiu- cicairlt 
ideas, ib. — inconvcMiiences arifing fru.'w theiicv, in regard to mcafures, 
weights, &c. 375 — Huygens the (iril '.ho attempted to fix an accu- 
rate and univerfal llandard of rneafure, 375 — The filing of fuch a 
ilandard iu France the niuft beneficial innovation dining tin* revolu- 
tion, 376 — further improvements in fuggefted, ib.— Fit-nch National 
Aflcmbly invite his Britannic Majelly to concur with in filing 

a national llandard of incafure, 378 — diiferent plans conlidcicd by the 
commifiioners for efle<fl;ing, ib. — They make choice of tiic qnadiant 
of the meridian as the real unit, 379 — ‘nrafoiis fc»r its preh‘U*nc(' not 
completely fatisfaftory, ib.-^they proceed to mcafure an ar<‘h of the 
meridian, from Dunkirk to Barcelona, 380 — difiicultici tht ) encoun- 
tered in the profccution of their work, 3S2 — manner in which their 
oblcrvations were examined by the comnullion appointed for thui jnn- 
pofe, 383 — inftruments with which the obfeivalions were , 383; 
—remarkable irregularity in the differences of the degrees of the iiic" 
ridian, 390. 

Meleager the Syiian, the firll regular Greek anthologill, 320 — trail f'* 
lation of an epigram of, 325. 

Memory^ fingular cafe of failure of, 146. 

Menander^ remarks on the works of, 322. 

Mercurii} Peruano, a periodical paper pubMhed at Lima, account of, 
43^ — bit of contributors to, 434 — merits of, not to be ellirnated 
from the trandation which has appeared uf loinc of the iiril iiunibcisn 
ib. — account of Peru, 435. 

M^r/W/a//, quacirant of, adopted by the French philofophers* as the 
flandard of ineafure, 379 — remaiLiLIe irregularity in the diirercncc 
of the degrees of, 392. 

Msjl\%'jes ox Peru, account of, 441. 

A/c'.v/ce, miniyg how carried on there, 444* 

MlUar^ PiofefTor, birth, parciitage, &c. of, 84— is appoint-’d to a chair 
in the Univerfity of Glafgovv, 85 — ohfervaiions ids qii'd;ilcatiuy« 
as a leCdurer, ib* — fingular praiStice obferved by iu his chilo, 88 — ijiii 
charSitcr, 91, 

Mindy argument againfl the exiflcnce of, 173 — anfwered, J54. 

Minings how earned on in Spauifli America, 44*?. 

M'lfenes of Iduman Life, or the Groans of Timothy Telly ard Sa- 
muel Senlitive, 184 — Englifluricn alone the prey of ;the milcuea heiv* 
enlarged upon, ib. — account of the peifonagcs introduc ’d, 185 — lj>c- 
ciinens of the miferies of the country, 107 — ol lihool milciu '., iSi; 
— miferies of the ladies, 192 — 01 iravcliing, ixc. 19.^ — gi.n.'iii of 
reviewers 195. 

IMitUy or compulfory labour in the mires in .Spanilli Anvuca, 239. 

i^’Un^rchUs^ abfolutc, innovations in, how piod.ur-.-d, 359. 

K. k 2 
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Montgomery^z poems, i^afon why they have been thought worthy of 
being taken notice of, 347— caufes of the fuccefs of this and fimilar 
produ6tion8 inveftigated, 348— 'general charafter of, ib.-— illuttrated 
by fpccimcns, 349. 

Moore^ Mr, obfcrvations by, on the medical law of evidence, 54. 

Mofchusj trandation of one of his idyls, 328. 

Mofely^ Dr, the firft who pubh'cly oppofed the pra6fice of inoculating 
with the cow-pox, 37 — fpecimen of his temper and talie in compofi- 
lion, 44. 

Mud^e^ CoJnneh iiregularity in the differences of the degrees of the 
meridian obiejved by, 390. 

O 

Odyjj’ey^ Pope’s defeription of Elyiiiim from, 328. 

OritfJal publications, uniform orthography of proper nanics in, recom* 
mended, 95. 

(Hahtitv^ arms and ammunition now become the favourite articles of ex- 
change in, inllcad of red feathers, &c. 338 — character and manners 
of the inhabitants, 342— rapid decreafe of the population of, 343. 

Owhyhee^ king of, conquers many of the neighbouring fettlements, 339 
— charafter of the inhabitants, 342 — progrefs of civilization in, com- 
pared with that in Otaheite, 345 — account of Tamahama the prefent 
king, 346. 

Orme\ Hiftorical Fragment?, 391 — remarkable unconcern in Britain 
about India affairs, 392 — accounted for, 393 — general charaftcr of 
the work, 394— ibridlures on the ftyle, 398 — account of Sevagi, 
the founder of the Mahratta ftate, 399 — rcfledtions on the Britifh 
policy, 8cc. in India, 401 — account of two Englifh travellers to, in 
the beginning of tlie 17th century, 410— remarks concerning the a- 
mclioratioi] of the vharader and condition of the natives, 414. 

F 

Pacific ocean, moft of the iflaiids in, and reefs furrounding the ihores, 
compofed of cor;d rock, 1 o. 

PaleJlinCf modern, great population of the territory of the Drufes, in, 

37 *- 

Pampas^ or uncultivated plains in South America, deferibed, 1 70. 

Parly, fpirit of, has perhaps proved hollile to fubftantial reformation, 
361. • 

Patton, Admiral, experiment made by, reprefenting the nature of the 
ciin-ents in the Straits of Gibraltar, 2* 

Paul, St, Tfland of, 9. 

Peers, houfe of^ ^as generally been averfc to any new projects in legif- 
^ lation, 36*. , 

Pendulum, length of, the moft eligible ftandard of meafurc, 380* 

Pentagon, regular, how it may be conftru£led by the compaffes alone, 
164, 

‘Extent and population of, 435 — agricultural produftion?, 442-*- 
xniniug, 444 — coM.mercc, 449 — ^revenue, 457. 

Phfnsjiflnn,, 
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Phlogifion, arguments I'n favour of the fyftem of, 151. 

Pinckardf Dr, notes on the Weft Indies, &c. general charader of, 
- 304— ftylo of, feulty, 3o6--defcription of Weft Indian climate and 

fcenery, 307— pi6ture of the manners, habits, dec. of the Barbadians, 
3o8.*-defcription of the fettlements of Guiana, 3i]«.»Tlew of evi- 
dence furnifhed by the prefent work on the fubjed of the (lave-trade, 
315 — affe^ling account of a negro fale, 318. 

Potqfi^ population of, and produce of the mines in, 448. 

Pithura^ Rajah, ftory of, 285. 

PlanuJeSf Maximus, one of the ftrft and moft fuccefsful authors of li- 
terary forgery, 321. 

Porcelain^ experiments on the effefls of heat, dec. made with tubes 
of, 23. 

Poetical cxtraAs from Holcroft’s tales, 103 — from les Tempi iers of 
Raynouard, 205— from Herbert’s tranflationa of Icelandic poetry, 
214- 

Petoji^ account of the city and mines of, 172. 

Prefs^ liberty of, exifts in England but by connivance, 465. 

Pftejlley^ Dr Jofeph, early religious imprefiions of, 137—- account of his 
manner of life at Daventry academy, 138— when firft converted to 
the belief of the neceflity oi’ human adllons, ib. — begins his obferva- 
tions and experiments on air, 13c— .enters into the family of the late 
Marquis of Lanfdowne, 140 — ^bies his library, apparatus, dcc« bf 
the fury of a mob, and retires to America, 14 1-— account of his laft 
illnefs, 142 — ^his regular way of life, 145— remarkable failure of me- 
mory to which he was fubje^, 146— predominant features in bis cha- 
racter, ib. — reflections on the happinefs, d^c. of the higher ranks, 
148 — remarks on his chemical labours, 150— fummary of hts argu- 
ments againft the theory of the French philofophers, 151— argument 
againft the cxiftence of mind, 153 — anfwered, 154. 

Provence i defeription of the coal ftrata in, 68- 

^ickjiher^ principal mines of, in the world, ly i* 

Quadrant of the meridian adopted as the real unit, in the new French me- 
trical fyftcm, 379, 

R 


Ranks t higher, of life, not the moft happy, &c. 148, 

Rowleyy Dr, pioufly oppofes the praClicc of vaccination, 47 — his ar- 
gument againft the poflibility of exterminating the finalhpox, ib. 
Raynouard^ M., les Templiers, introductory remarks on, 1 96 — hiftory 
of the Templars, 197 — claims of the French to a fuperiority in their 
drama over the other nations of Europe, examined, 203— 'account 
of the fable and conduCt of the prefent performance, 205. 

Rujfia^ wife policy of the emprefs Catharine, departed from by her fuc- 
ceflbr, 2 1 2-— armies of unable to contend fuccefsfully with thofe of 
France, in general engagements, 274. 

Rome^ great population of its territory in the early ages of the repub- 
lic, 371. 

Ref Lata dor y 
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Refeatador^ 445. 

Rtfcate^ banks de» 445. 

RefartimientoSf in Spanifli Amerlcay what is meant by» 438* 

S 

Sehajiian^ St» defeription of the city of, 6. 

Mohamcnedany in India, account of, 

Sevojee^ the founder of the Mahratta iiate, account of, 399. 

Shirley^ Antony, vifits the court of Shah Abbas, and endeavours to 
perfuade him to attack the Turks, 410. 

Siberia^ famous mafs of iron found in could not have been artificially 
prepared from its ore, 76. 

Sierra^ or High Peru, account of, 442, 

Smwnidej, tranflation of his epitaph on Megiftias the foothfayer, 327. 

SmalUpox^ inoculation for, when introduced, 33 — has occahoned an in« 
creafed mortality upon the whole, in confequence of its partial adop- 
tion, 34 — common opinion that no perfon ever had the difeafe twice, 
refuted, 60. 

South Seat iflands, circumftance to which many of them muft have owed 
their population, 339. 

Spaittt amount of gold and filver coined in the American dominions dur- 
ing the year 1790, lyy. 

Squirrel^ Dr, fpedmen of his reafoning againft vaccination, 48. 

Steatitic earth, fwallowed by the inhabitants of New Caledonia, 76. 

Stonest atmofpheric, exiftence of, denied by fome, 76— ^account of the 
fall of at Enfilbeim, 77 — at Agen, 79* 

T 

Tacitust the father of philofophical hiftory, 394. 

^alleyrandt M. de, propofea in the Conftituent Affembly to invite his 
Britannic Majeily concur with them in the adoption of a new 
(landard of weights and meafures, 378. 

Tamahamat king of Owhyhee, account of, 346. 

Templarst origin and rules of the order of, 197 — truth of the accufa- 
tions agaioft them, which led to their downflU, examined, 198— 
manner in which the grand niafter and many of the knights were 
tried at Paris, a moft flagrant ad of injullice, 201 — hiftory of, in- 
terefting, as exhibiting a itriking pi^ure of the fpirit and manners of 
the times, ib* 

Tenertffet account of, 3, 

Theodolitit an inilrument of great utility in furveys, 386. 

Thomas t St, account of the Chriftians ol, on the coaft of Malabar, 298. 

Thorntortt Mr, his objedion to the common theory of exchange not 

^ well founded, 124. 

Trajan the emperor, epigram written by, 330. 

Trimmer t Mr»» on Lancafler's plan of education, 177 — fum of her ar- 
gumefilt! education of the poor has been a national concern 

in Eii^tand, 178 — principles on which Mr Lancafler’s inflitution is 
condtttfted, 179— objeflcd to by Mrs Trimmer, and on what ground, 

*79 
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contrary illuflratcd by a ftory, ib.— •curlotia obje<^iona by 
the authorefs to fome of Mr L«anca(ler'6 rewards and punifhmeats^ 
i8i — main objedl for which her book appears to be wricteny 183. 

^ucuman^ a town of South America, 171. 

Turnhull^y Mr, voyage round the world, general charaAer of, 332 — 
book fufpe£ted to have been made by one hand, and the voyage by 
another, 333 — objeft of the voyage, 334 — account of the New 
Hollanders, 335 — remarks on the fyilem of police in the colony of 
Botany Bay, 336 — the author vifita many of the South Sea I Hands, 
338 — his pious reflexions on fome phenomena of the iflands in the 
Pacific Ocean, 340 — charaXer of the inhabitants of the different groups 
of iflands fcattered there, 342— “rapid decreafe of the popniation in 
Otaheite fiiice the time of Captain Cooke, 345 — account of Tamaha- 
ma, king of Owhyhec, 346— procefs of civilization carrying on by 
the miflionaries at Otaheite, compared with tlie efl'eXs of conriMer- 
cial intercourfe in Owhyhce, 346. 

7i/r<9/;-bay, in Cochiii-Cliioa, a convenient fituation for our China trade, 
17 - 

Tyrant^ definition of, 408. 

U 

Vaccination j advantages of, 50. Sec Cow-pox, 

Vavafour^ Father, makes the difeovery that the fables aferibed to iEfop 
were a forgery, 321. 

Vegetf Lope tie, account of, 224— high reputation which he attained, 
226— prodigious number of his writings, and facility with which 
they were compofed, 227 — charaXer of the poetical merit of thefe 
haffy produXions, 230— comparifon of, with thofc of his rontem- 
poraries Shakefpeare and Fletcher, 233-— obflacles with which liis 
genius had to contend, 235. 

Verd^ Cape de, iflands, mifcrable Hate of, 4. 

Vihrations^ theory of. Sec Hartley, 

Ulietea^ attempt of the inhabitants of, to feize an Englifli fhip, and 
murder the crew, 338. 

Volcanoes^ extinX, remarks on, 73. 

Voltaire^ encomium of, 234. 

W 

JVilian^ Dr, opinion of, concerning vaccine inoculation, 59. 

END OF VOLUME NINTH. 
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